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new books from harper & row 
Sntroductory Sociology 


SISTER FRANCES JEROME WOODS 








Here is a documented introduction to the principles, behavior bases, and research 
methods of sociology. Illustrative vignettes drawn from scientific writings, personal 
experiences, and current events are interspersed throughout the book to encourage 
discussion of the text material and its application to everyday life. A chapter on 
methodology acquaints the student with the method and research findings of 
sociology, and research studies document the text. For each chapter there is a 
summary, and an annoted bibliography divided into sources of theoretical and 
practical material. Illustrations; tables; charts; glossary. An Instructor’s Manual 
contains objective questions, class activities, and a list of the basic concepts in 
each chapter, as well as suggestions for audio-visual materials. Coming in April. 


Sociological w fee of Today 
PITIRIM A. SOROKIN 


This companion volume to the author’s CONTEMPORARY SOCIOLOGICAL THEORIES 
covers most of the important works in general sociology which followed publica- 
tion of the earlier book in 1928. Dr. Sorokin provides a comprehensive critical 
examination of all main currents of sociological thought for the last thirty or forty 
years. The book includes theories recently popular in American sociology, such as 
the physicalistic, structural-functional, or analytical theories of Parsons, Merton, 
Homans, as well as the European dialectic and macro-sociological theories of 
cultural and social systems, which have thus far remained little known to American 
sociologists. Extensive bibliography. Coming in April. 


WA Stele o Child ha N A ment, be Edition 
Ig P 
JAMES H. S. BOSSARD © ELEANOR STOKER BOLL 


A situational approach to the study of child behavior, the fourth edition condenses 
much of the material of earlier editions and eliminates tepics no longer of current 
interest. Additions include material on recent changes in family structure, the 
influence of mass media, children’s heroes, school drop-outs and high school 
marriages, changing trends in child rearing in the United States, and current 
approaches to the study of family and child behavior. Coming in April. 


HARPER & ROW, PUBLISHERS ® 49 EAST 33d STREET, NEW YORK 10016 
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METROPOLITAN MIGRATION AND INTERVENING 
OPPORTUNITIES * 


OMER R, GALLE 
Vanderbilt University 


Kart E. TAEUBER - 


University of Wisconsin 


‘In the mid-1950’s Stouffer reformulated his famous theory of migration and intervening 
opportunities, adding ike notion of competing migrants and testing the revised model with 
- data from the 1940 census on intercity migration, 1935-40. Our study is a replication, using 
data on intermetropoktan migration, 1955-60. Stouffer's model is shown once again to fit 
empirical data very closely; the multiple correlation coefficient of 952 is high by any stand- 
‘ards except Stouffer's initial result of 976. In both time periods Stouffer's model is clearly 
superior to a distance model, Comparisons over time of values of indididual variables indi- 
cate remarkable stability in the character of the migration system despite a greater volume 
of migration in the later period. Discussion of the results emphasises the place of Stouffer's 
model in migration theory and points to other facets of migration research that are in need 


‘ of development. 


HORTLY before his death, Stouffer de- 
scribed himself as “a maker and tester 
of limited propositions that seem of 

some significance to sociology and social 
psychology and as a contributor to the im- 


. - provement of the tools needed in the test- . 


ing.” 1 Among his many achievements were 
the formulation in mathematical terms and 
subjection to empirical test of a theory of 
“intervening opportunities.” “In terms of 
time and labor invested,” notes Lazarsfeld, 


“this was probably the largest effort he made. 


in the later part of his life.” ? Not only 
did Stouffer maintain over the years a per- 
sonal interest in this theory—his initial 
paper published in 1940 was supplemented 
by a major reformulation published ir in 1960 


.* Paper No. 23 in the series, Compin, Ur- 
ban Research,” issuing from the Population- Re- 
search and Training Center, University of Chicago, 
under a grant from the Ford Foundation. This is 
a revision of a paper presented at the Annual Meet- 


ing of the Southern Sociological Society in Atlanta, 


April, 1965. We apologize to Alma F. Taeuber, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, for inflicting incomprehensi- 
ble drafts upon her, and acknowledge gratefully 
the perceptive comments on a later draft by Rich- 
ard L. Simpson, University of North’ Carolina. 

1 Samuel A. Stouffer, Social Research to Test 


Ideas, New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 1962, - 


p. xiv. 
2 Ibid., p. xxiv. 


'-—<but other sociologists have reported a 


variety cf alternative tests of the general 
propositions.” The study of intervening 
opportunities is thus one of the all-too-rare 
examples in sociology of repeated attempts - 
at replication and refinement of a carefully 
stated testable theory. Our study is an effort 
to perpetuate this tradition by undertaking 
as exact a replication as is feasible of Stouf- 
fer’s second study, substituting migration 
data from the 1960 census for the 1940 cen- 
sus data he utilized. 

Although Stouffer argued that a general 
theory of intervening opportunities could 


3 Both papers are reprinted in Social Research 
to Test Ideas, of. cit., chap. 4, pp. 68-112. For 
examples of the work of others, see Margaret 
Bright and Dorothy S. Thomas, “Interstate Migra- 
tion and Intervening Opportunities,” American 
Sociological Review, 6 (December, 1941), PP- 


"773-783; Eleanor C. Isbell, “Internal Migration in 


Sweden and Intervening Opportunities,” American 
Sociological Review, 9 (December, 1944), pp. 627- 
639; Fred Strodtbeck, “Equal Opportunity Inter- 
vals: A Contribution to the Method of Intervening 


. Opportunity Analysis,” - American Sociological Re- 


view, 14 (August, 1949), pp. 490-497; Fred Strodt- 
beck, “Population, Distance, and Migration from 
Kentucky,” Sociometry, 13 (May, 1950), pp. 123- 
130; Theodore R. Anderson, “Intermetropolitan 
Migration: A Comparison of the, Hypotheses of 
Zipf and Stouffer,” American Sociological Review, 

20 (June, 1955), pp. 287-291. : 
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be useful in accounting for “such phenomena 
as spatial propinquity to the selection of 
marriage mates, relationship between certain 
types of crime and the residence of criminals, 
the choice of colleges, and the utilization of 
leisure and vacation time,” * in both of his 
papers the operational formulation of the 
theory and the empirical data pertained to 
residential mobility. In his final formula- 
tion, the model is an attempt to express for 
a specified time interval the number of 
migrants from City 1 to City 2 (Y) as a 
direct function of the number of opportuni- 
ties in City 2 (Xr) and an inverse function 
of the number of opportunities intervening 
between City 1 and City 2 (Xs) and the 
number of other migrants competing for the 
opportunities in City 2 (Xo). The basic 
formulation is thus: 


i : Xy 

Y is proportional to ———_— 1 
propo X; X, (1) 

This fraction may be viewed as expressing 
the proportion moving to City 2 of all mi- 
grants from City 1 (Xo). Thus the formula- 
tion may be refined: 

Xı 
Xp Xo 


The expression in (2) may be written as a 
fraction with the numerator Xy=XoXr. 
We regard Xx as representing a size-effect.” 
In formula (2) each term has an exponent of 
unity, but theoretical discussions of this class 
of models suggest that this is unnecessarily 
restrictive. By allowing exponents to be de- 


Y¥ is proportional to Xo (2) 


4 Social Research to Test Ideas, p. 68. 

5 The rationale for the term “size-effect” is given 
below in the paragraph introducing formula (5). 
In his introduction to Social Research to Test Ideas, 
Lazarsfeld views Xx as the product of the attrac- 
tion of one city (total in-migrants) and the repul- 
sion of another city (total out-migrants), and 
identifies the term as a measure of “relative attrac- 
tiveness”: “Migration from St. Louis to Denver, 
for example, is the result of two factors: the 
attractions which pul people to Denver and the 
disadvantages which pusk them away from St. 
Louis” (pp. xxvi-xxvii). The argument is unclear 
to us, and the term “relative attractiveness” seems 
misleading when applied to Xx. 

6 Walter Isard et al, Methods of Regional Anal- 
ysis, New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1960, chap. 
11. Since Xu is actually the product of two other 
numbers, Stouffer (and we) could have allowed the 
exponents for both Xı and Xo to be determined by 
the regression equation. On the other hand, if we 


termined empirically, Stouffer increased the 
flexibility of the model and improved its 
goodness of fit. Finally, to convert the arith- - 
metic result based on the variables as oper- 
ationally defined to an actual number of 
migrants, the entire expression was multi- 
plied by a proportionality constant, K. The 
final formulation 7 may be written: 


“XP Ka m 
By taking logs, equation (3) is converted 
to a linear equation that is easy to work 
with: 
Log Y=log K-+A log Xyu 
—B log Xa—C log Xo. 


(4) 


From empirical data on migration streams 
between pairs of cities, a set of values of Y 
can be ascertained (the actual number of 
migrants in each stream), and observed 
measures of Xu, Xs, and Xo (size effect, 
intervening opportunities, and competing mi- 
grants) may be calculated according to 
Stouffer’s operational definitions. Express- 
ing all variables in log form, multiple 
linear regression techniques may be used to 
determine values for the parameters A, B, 
C, and log K. The multiple correlation co- 
efficient and standard error of estimate serve 
as measures of the goodness of fit of the 
model.. 

Stouffer’s test of model (4) utilized data 
on 116 arbitrarily selected migration 
streams, representing migration in both di- 
rections between 16 large cities and Los 
Angeles, Denver, Chicago, and New York.® 
In calculating the measures of intervening 
opportunities and competing migrants, how- 
ever, account is taken of net migration to 
and from all places within some relevant 


regard Xx as an estimate of the size effect-—and 
unfortunately not quite as neat as the maximum 
likelihood one recently suggested by Goodman— 
then a single exponent Is reasonable. See Leo A. 
Goodman, “On the Statistical Analysis of Mobility 
Tables,” American Journal of Sociology, 70 (March, 
1965), pp. 564-585. 

TIn his two papers, Stoffer presents an alterna- 
tive development of the model; Lazarsfeld offers 
a brief intuitive rationale in his introduction to 
Social Research to Test Ideas. 

8 There are 16 migration streams to each of the 
4 cities, and 16 from each, but because 3 of the 4 
cities are also among the 16 cities, the total, less 
duplications, is 116 separate streams. 
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universe. The 1940 census data used by 
Stouffer provided the total number of mi- 
grants during 1935-40 to and from each 
city of 100,000 or over. Using these data, 
Mar is obtained as described above, and op- 
erational definitions of Xx, Xg and Xo for 
migration from City 1 to City 2 are: ® 
Xayır (Size-Effect): 

1, From census data ascertain X, the total 
number of in-migrants from other cities 
of 100,000 and over to City 2, and Xo, 
the total number of out-migrants from 
City 1 to other cities of 100,000 and over. 


. The product X:X is defined as the size- 
effect for migration from City 1 to City 
Žž; 


wo 


(Intervening Opportunities): 


1.On a map, connect City 1 and City 2 
with a straight line, and extend this line 
75 miles beyond the center of each city. 

2. Draw a circle with this line as a diameter. 

3. Compile a list of all cities of 100,000 or 
over lying within this circle, Include City 
1 but exclude City 2. 

4, Determine for each city on the list the 
total number of in-migrants 1935—40 
from other cities of 100,000 and over. 

5. The sum of the numbers in Step 4 is de- 
fined as the number of intervening op- 
A for migrants from City 1 to 

ity 2. 


Xo (Competing Migrants): 
1. On a map, draw a circle with City 2 as its 


center and a radius equal to 75 miles. 


more than the distance between City 1 
and City 2. 

. Compile a list of all cities of 100,000 or 
over lying within this circle. Include 
City 1 but exclude City 2. 

3. Determine for each city on the list the 
total number of out-migrants 1935—40 to 
other cities of 100,000 and over. 

4. The sum of the numbers in Step 3 is de- 
fined as the number of competing mi- 
grants for migrants from City 1 to City 
2. 


kans 


The 1960 census data on migration 1955- 
60 are analogous to the 1935—40 data, except 
that they pertain to metropolitan areas of 
250,000 and over rather than cities of 
100,000 and over. (Stouffer took partial 
account of metropolitan areas by combining 
together data for all cities of 100,000 and 


9 We present these in detail because Stouffer’s 
own exposition is not completely clear. We belleve 
these definitions accurately reproduce Stouffer’s pro- 
cedures, including his comment in footnote 32 of 
his 1960 article. 


over within a single metropolitan area.) 
Thus Stouffer’s migration field pertains to 
U.S. cities of 100,000 and over for 1935—40; 
ours pertains to U.S. metropolitan areas of 
250,000 and over for 1955-60.2° Aside from 
the switch from cities to metropolitan areas, 
which altered the migration field used for 
calculating the measures, we followed Stouf- 
fer’s procedures exactly, utilizing data for 
the same 116 migration streams. 

Before obtaining the results, we antici- 
pated significant changes in the fit of the 
model because of the quite different time 
periods. The earlier period was a time of 
severe economic depression, with limited eco- 
nomic opportunities throughout the nation, 
a slow rate of national and urban population 
growth, and a relatively low rate of inter- 
city migration. The later period, by con- 
trast, followed a period of rapid economic 
growth, and despite recurrent recessions, 
times were generally quite good. Metropoli- 
tan population was increasing at a rapid 
pace, and the volume of long-distance mi- ` 
gration was much greater 1955-60 than 
1935-40. In the more highly developed 
economy of the later period, it is probable 
that the economic integration of the nation 
as a whole was higher, at least with respect 
to the system of interchange of goods and 
services among major metropolitan areas. 
Transportation and communication were 
much improved. We anticipated that the 
explanatory power of Stouffer’s migration 
model, which is in a sense based on “social 
distance,” would be at least as great for 
1955-60 as for 1935—40, but that the power 
of a migration model based on spatial dis- 
tance would be less. We thought that use 
of data for metropolitan areas would also 
help improve the fit of the model by better 
representing the functioning nodal units in 
a national network of interdependent areas. 


10 Twelve of the cities of 100,000 and over in 
1940 are not among the metropolitan areas of 
250,000 and over in 1960; central cities of 22 of 
the metropolitan areas were less than 100,000 in 
population in 1940. For each period, however, the 
migration field used for defining Xs and Xo per- 
tains to the total interchange of migrants among 
the largest population centers in the country. The 
1955-60 data are from U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
US. Census of Population: 1960, Subject Reports, 
Mobility for Metropolitan Areas, Final Report 
PC(2)-2C, Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1963. 
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FINDINGS 


The basic results of the correlation and 
regression analysis of the intervening oppor- 
tunities—competing migrants model with 
1955-60 migration data are shown in the 
top panel of Table 1, together with cor- 
responding figures from Stouffer’s dpplica- 
tion of the model to 1935-40 data. The 
multiple correlation coefficient for the 1955- 
60 data is high (0.95). Stouffer’s model 
once again is shown to be extremely power- 
ful—explanation of more than 90 per cent 
of the variance in a set of empirical data is 
rarely attained in the social sciences. The 
partial correlation coefficients indicate that 
the measures of intervening opportunities 
and competing migrants make independent 
and roughly equal contributions to the pre- 
dictive utility of the model. The exponents 
B and C are much less than unity, confirm- 
ing Stouffer’s suspicion that the exponents 
should be treated as variables. 

Stouffer’s model was formulated initially 
as an alternative to a migration model of 
the P;P;/D type, where P, and Pg represent 
the populations of Cities 1 and 2, and D 


represents distance (in miles).11 For pre- 


dicting migration from City 1 to City 2, it 
is easy to justify the substitution of total 
out-migrants from City 1 and P; and of 
total in-migrants to City 2 for Pa. The 
numerator in the distance model then be- 
comes simply Xo Xı=Xx. Inserting a pro- 
portionality constant and allowing exponents 
to vary from unity, the basic distance model 
can be written: 

K’ Xy” 


Ya 


> (5) 


or, in log form, 
log Y=log K’+-A’ log Xy;—D log Xp (6) 


The results of applying this distance 
model to the 1955-60 and 1935-40 migra- 
tion data are shown in the lower panel of 
Table 1. Stouffer found for 1935—40 that 
-the intervening opportunities—competing 
‘ migrants model provided a better fit to the 
data than the distance model. This was evi- 
dent not only in the multiple correlation 


11 This formulation is most familiar to sociolo- 
gists through the works of Zipf, Stewart, and 
Dodd. See the general discussion in Isard et al., 
op. at. 


coefficient (0.98 for Stouffer’s model, 0.93 
for the distance model), but even more 
clearly in the standard error of estimate 


TABLE 1. RESULTS oF APPLICATION OF THE INTER- 
VENING OPPORTUNITIES-COMPETING MIGRANTS 
MODEL AND THE DISTANCE MODEL TO 
MicraTion DATA For 1935—40 


AND 1955—60 
Migration 
Data for 
Migration Model and Measure * 1955-60 1935-40 — 
A. Intervening Opportunities— 
Competing Migrants Model 
Multiple Correlation Coefficient 
(Ry.xyxgxo) .952 .976 
Standard Error of Estimate 154 .141 
Partial Correlation Coefficients: 
Ry.xg.xuxX9 —.42 —.59 
Ry.xg.xux3 —.45 —.57 
Ry.xpxo.14 ** .83 91 
Regression Constants for 
Equation (4): 
Log K 2.06 2.52 
A 1.07 1.25 
B 34 42 
C .32 42 
B. Distance Model 
Multiple Correlation Coefficient 
(Ry.xyxp) o - 893 £933 
Standard Error of Estimate .226 .230 
Partial Correlation Coefficient 
(Ry.xp.xu) —.59 —. 72 
Regression Constants for 
Equation (6): 
Log K’ 1.60 ` 2.39 
A’ .96 1.20 
D 42 «62 


* Operational definitions are given in the text 
for Y (observed number of migrants), Xu (size 
effect), X» (intervening opportunities), Xo (com- 
peting migrants), and Xp (distance). The logarithm 
of each variable was used in evaluation of the 
models. 

** For the multiple partial correlation coefficient 
we shifted from the formula given by Stouffer to 
that given in Frederick E. Croxton and Dudley J. 
Cowden, Applied General Statistics, 2nd ed., Engle- 
wood CHffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1955, p. 551. The 
figure for 1935-40 is our computation based on the 
raw data presented by Stouffer. Recomputation of 
other results for 1935-40 indicated that errors of 
rounding and misprinting in the published data are 
minor. 

Source: Figures for 1935-40, with the exception 
mentioned in note b, are from Social Research to` 
Test Ideas, op. cit. Figures for 1955-60 are our 
computations from the 1960 census report cited in 
footnote 10. 
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TABLE 2. ACCURACY OF PREDICTION OF INDIVIDUAL MIGRATION STREAMS: DISTANCE MODEL 
COMPARED TO INTERVENING OPPORTUNITIES-COMPETING MIGRANTS MODEL 











1935—40 1955—60 
Prediction from Prediction from 
Distance Model Distance Model Number of 
Migration 
' Same or Same or Streams in 
Migration Streams Worse Better Worse Better Each Period 
To Los Angeles 14 2 15 1 16 
From Los Angeles 11 5 10 6 16 
To Denver 15 1 11 5 16 
From Denver 13 3 14 2 16 
To Chicago 13 3 12 4 16 
From Chicago 13 3 13 3 16 
To New York 9 7 13 3 16 
From New York 11 5 14 2 16 
Total (less duplication) 89 27 91 25 116 


(0.14 vs. 0.23), The results for 1955~60 
indicate equally clearly the improvement in 
prediction offered by Stouffer’s model over 
the distance model (multiple correlation 
0.95 for Stouffer’s model, 0.89 for the dis- 
tance model; error of estimate 0.15 vs. 0.23). 
For both time periods, the multiple partial 
correlation of Y with Xy and Xo, holding 
constant Xar, is greater than the partial cor- 
relation of Y with Xp, holding constant Xy. 

Stouffer wasn’t content with these correla- 
tional comparisons; he argued that it was 
also necessary to demonstrate that errors of 
prediction from his model were less system- 
atic than those from the distance model. On 
this test, too, the distance model is inferior 
in both time periods. Rather than repeat 
Stouffer’s lengthy demonstration," his analy- 
sis and ours are summarized in Table 2. The 
distance model is a consistently worse pre- 
dictor of the size of migration streams. 
Errors with the distance model are more 
systematic in obvious ways—for example, 
in 1955-60, underpredicting migration to 
Los Angeles, Denver, and Chicago from 
cities west of Chicago. This reflects, of 
course, the obvious difficulty in relying on 
distance alone to account both for the large 
volume of migration interchanges over the 
slight distances separating the many metrop- 
olises in the Northeast and for the large 


12 Social Research to Test Ideas, pp. 105-111. 


numbers traversing the long distances from 
one coast to the other. There are some cases 
which neither migration model handles well, ` 
but the errors of the Stouffer model are gen- 
erally less. 

The only difference between the models 
expressed in formulas (4) and (6) is that 
for simple spatial distance, Stouffer’s model 
substitutes measures of “social distance’”— 
intervening opportunities and competing mi- 
grants. The clear superiority of. Stouffer’s 
model should be reassuring to sociologists. 


DISCUSSION 


Our expectation that the model would fit 
more closely the 1955-60 than the 1935—40 
migration data is not borne out. Although the 
differences between the results for 1955-60 
and 1935—40 are small, they consistently in- 
dicate a closer fit for 1935-40. The multiple 
correlation coefficient and the several partials 
are larger for the earlier period and the 
standard error of estimate is less (Table 1). 

For further insight into changes over time 
in the dynamics of the national system of 
intercity exchange of migrants, the values . 
of the dependent and independent variables 
for 1935-40 may be compared with cor- 
responding values for 1955-60 (Table 3). 
Inspection of the correlation coefficients 
(bottom row) suggests a remarkable sta- 
bility in the system. Knowing only the 
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TABLE 3. COMPARISONS OF THE VARIABLES IN THE INTERVENING OPPORTUNITIES— 
COMPETING MIGRANTS MODEL, 1935-40 AND 1955-60 


Comparison Log Y 
Mean: 1935-40 2.99 
1955~60 3.59 
Standard Deviation: 1935—40 0.64 
1955-60 0.50 

Regression of 1955-60 Values 

on 1935-40 Values: * 

Slope 12 
Intercept 1.44 
Correlation Coefficient .93 


* The regression equations are of the form: 


Log Xu Log Xn Log Xo 
2.02 2.34 2.54 
3.39 3.06 3.31 
0.45 0.40 0.39 
0.44 0.41 0.37 

-90 -97 -177 
1.57 -79 . 1.35 
92 94 82 


Log Visss-002=1.44-+.72 (Log Yiom-40), for example. 


amount of migration (Y) in each of the 
116 intercity migration streams in 1935—40, 
one can explain 86 per cent (the square of 
0.93) of the variance in intermetropolitan 
migration 1955—60. Similarly high correla- 
tions over time hold for size effect (Xx) 
and intervening opportunities (Xx), and a 
" correlation only somewhat less high for com- 
peting migrants (Xo). These high correla- 
tions obtain despite a great increase in total 
migration in the system, as indicated by the 
much higher means for each variable in 
1955-60 than in 1935-40. The high correla- 
tions are evidence of relative stability (not 
of stability in absolute size) in the volume 
of each migration stream. 

Despite the relative stability over time 
for each of the variables entering into the 
Stouffer model, there were notable changes 
in their relationships with each other. Not 
only has the predictive power of distance 
lessened, but so has the predictive power 
of each of the measures of social distance. 
Zero-order correlations of log Y with log Xs, 
log Xo and log Xp are all smaller for 
1955-60 than for 1935-40 (Table 4), just 
as the corresponding partial correlations 
shown in Table 1 are smaller for the later 
period. At each time period, however, each 
of the social distance measures was moder- 


ately highly correlated with spatial distance 
(last two columns, Table 4). 

These findings confirm our anticipation 
that distance alone is a less effective pre- 
dictor of migration 1955-60 than 1935-40. 
Our earlier argument that this should result 
from a reduction in the “friction of space” 
as it affects migration cannot be documented 
directly, but reductions in some barriers to 
intercity migration can be documented. In 
1935, there were 177 automobiles per 1,000 
population in the United States, as com- 
pared with 314 per 1,000 in 1955.18 There 
were many more miles of highway in 1955 
than in 1935, and the percentage of all- 
weather surfaced highways had jumped from 
35 to 73.14 Much higher levels of prosperity, 
which greatly increased accessibility to the 
means of transportation, served along with 
improved technology to reduce the friction 
of space in the later time period. 

The high and relatively constant correla- 
tions between spatial and social distance help 
account for the failure of our anticipation 
of increased predictive power for the social 


18 Historical Statistics of the United States, 
Colonial Times to 1957, Washington, D.C.: US. 
Government Printing Office, 1961, Series Q 310-320, 
p. 462. 

i4 Ibid., Series Q 246-259, p. 458. 


TABLE 4. SELECTED ZERO-ORDER CORRELATIONS AMONG THE VARIABLES, 1935—40 Aann 1955—60 











Correlation of 
Correlation of Log Y and Log Xp and 
Date Log Xx Log Xs Log Xo Log Xp Log Xs Log Xo 
1935—40 .857 —.277 —.512 —.410 .749 . 784 
1955-60 831 — .073 —. 39i —.277 -734 ' 782 
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distance measures. Perhaps, however, the 
increasing accessibility and efficiency of mass 
media and other communication channels 
operated to overcome “frictions of social 
space” in a manner similar to the effect of 
increasing technological and economic inte- 
gration on the friction of physical space. 
That is, marginal differences in the oppor- 
tunities and costs of moving to City 3 rather 
than City 2 may have been reduced, so that 
the explanatory significance of intervening 
opportunities and competing migrants is 
reduced. 

The measure of size effect; Xar, is the most 
powerful single predictor of migration in 
both time periods (Table 4). Both Stouffer 
and Lazarsfeld have pointed out that the 
task performed by the migration models is 
to fill in the interior cells of 2 contingency 
table ‘of migration between each pair of 
cities, knowing only the marginal totals of 
in- and out-migration for each city. The 
term Xw represents the product of the mar- 
ginal frequencies and thus the traditional 
expected frequency term for contingency 
tables on the hypothesis of independence. 
Perhaps the major reason this measure of 
expected frequency is so powerful a pre- 
dictor is the extremely wide range in the 
size of the various migration streams. 

Utilizing only the marginal products, Xx, 
we can explain by linear regression 73 per 
cent of the variance in intercity migration 
for 1935-40 and 69 per cent for 1955—60 
(obtained by squaring the zero-order cor- 
relation coefficient between log Y and log 
X in Table 4). With the complete inter- 
‘yening opportunities—competing migrants 
model, we can explain 95 per cent of the 
variance for 1935-40 and 91 per cent for 
1955-60. An alternative and perhaps more 
illuminating way of expressing these results 
is to assert that for 1935-40, Stouffer’s 
model accounts for 81 per cent (22/27) of 
the variance in intercity migration not ac- 
counted for by variation in the size of the 
marginals, and for 1955-60 the correspond- 


16 A statistically more satisfactory method for 
obtaining expected cell frequencies from the mar- 
ginal entries in mobility tables is discussed by Leo 
A. Goodman, of. cit. For intercity mobility, it Is 
unlikely that substitution of a more refined meas- 
ure for Xx would have much effect on the predic- 
tive power of the variable. 


ing figure is 71 per cent (22/31). By con- 
trast, the distance model accounts for 52 
per cent (14/27) of the unexplained vari- 
ance for 1935-40, and 35 per cent (11/31) 
for 1955-60.1° Expressing the results in this 
manner more clearly indicates the -superior- 
ity of Stouffer’s model over the distance 
model than does examination of the multiple 
correlation coefficients, since both models 
incorporate a size effect. In terms of ability 
to explain the variance not due to the size- 
variable, Xas, the distance model is definitely 
a. poor second. 


CONCLUSION 


Bogue has caricatured Stouffer’s model as 
that of the “semi-attentive shopper or half- 
informed job-seeker,” wandering past vari- 
ous opportunities until he finally settles 
down. Such a comment on the social- 
psychological underpinnings of his theory 
would have surprised Stouffer, for despite 
his contributions to social psychology, his 
approach to migration was strictly socio- 
logical: 

Nobody who contemplates the multiplicity of 

economic, political, social, and psychological 

factors that must enter into the personal 
contemplation of any prospective migrant 
would expect any simple model, using only 
two or three variables to account for every- 
thing. The fact that the two concepts of in- 
tervening opportunities and competing mi- 
grants order so much of the phenomena so 
well may indeed be surprising to some read- 
ers, especially to psychologists, who may be 
predisposed to look first at an individual's 
motives and only secondarily, if at all, at the 
massive framework of ecological structure.'® 


Clearly Stouffer’s model depends on no par- 
ticular model of the behavior of individual 
migrants. Rather the model asserts that - 
moves are in the aggregate a function of op- 
portunities and the social distance traversed. 
The Stouffer model is of course not com- 


16 These percentages are identical, except for 
rounding errors, with the figures that would be 
obtained by squaring the partial correlation coeffi- 
cients reported in Table 1 between Y and Xs and 
Xo, holding constant Xu, and between Y and Xp, 
holding constant Xu. 

17 Donald J. Bogue, “Internal Migration,” in 
Philp M. Hauser and Otis Dudley Duncan, eds., 
The Study of Population, Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1959, p. 505. 

18 Social Research to Test Ideas, pp. 109-110. 
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eS irrelevant to psychological formula- 
tions about migrant behavior, since any 
psychological model which yields aggregate 
behavior patterns contrary to those predicted 
by Stouffer can be eliminated. Nevertheless, 
Stouffer’s point stands—the system can be 
largely explained without any specific set 
of psychological assumptions. 

Stouffer’s own critique of the intervening 
opportunities—competing migrants model 
pertained not to its rationale, but to 
methodological weaknesses. On the one 
hand, the operational definitions of the basic 
measures were admitted to be cumbersome. 
On the other, the concepts themselves were 
viewed as “imperfect reflections of some 
other more effective concepts yet to be dis- 
covered.” 19 Stouffer uses migration data to 
define opportunities and competition, thereby 
raising the question of circularity.2° The 
individual migrant stream to be predicted, 
however, in each case is omitted in calculat- 
ing Xp and Xo. It does appear in Xx, but 
"as a very small part of the whole, and its 
exclusion would obviously have no signifi- 
cant effect on the results of the predictive 
model. A somewhat related problem is that 
of the definition of area to be included in the 
circles defining intervening opportunities and 
competing migrants. Stouffer perhaps over- 
did his empiricism in looking at some of his 
data in order to revise Xg to improve the 
fit of the model. To be sure, the adjusted Xg 
using the smaller circle works better on the 
1935-40 migration data than does the origi- 
nal measure of intervening opportunities 
used in his first study (of residential mobility 
in Cleveland). The revised Xg continues to 
work well with the 1955-60 migration data, 
but it is hard to see how this modification 
has a defensible rationale in terms of the 
general concept of intervening opportunities. 
The operational definitions are very spe- 
cifically designed for the task at hand, and 
no indication is offered as to means for 
adapting them to fit migration data for 
units other than cities (SMSA’s) or for other 
countries, or even more seriously, to fit other 
types of phenomena (such as mate-selection 
or crime and residence). Rather Stouffer’s 
modification of his original measure of in- 


19 Ibid., p. 112. 
20 See, however, Stouffer’s defense on this issue, 
ibid., footnote 27, p. 94. 


tervening opportunities is an ingenious but 
limited effort to bring migration rates to the 
West Coast into line with migration rates 
for the rest of the United States. It would 
seem more appropriate in the operational 
definitions for the circles defining Xy and 
Xo to be of the same size. If one assumes 
a “random walk” model for migration be- 
havior, the opportunity circle (Xx) should 
have its center at the city of origin, not 
halfway between that city and the city of 
destination. Direction of move could be 
taken into account, if desired, by introduc- 
ing a'separate term. 

It is possible that the predictive power of 
Stouffer’s model could be improved some- 
what by careful examination of errors in 
prediction, and by tinkering with the opera- 
tional definitions. If opportunities could be 
defined in terms of labor force vacancies (or 
similar direct measures) and time-cost to 
reach such opportunities, the appearance of 
circularity and the clumsiness of operation- 
alization might be lessened. Efforts to modify 
or improve the opportunity concept should, 
however, be made without falling into the 
assumption that a psychologically plausible 
definition is either necessary or relevant. An 
alternative for the measure of competing 
migrants might be a measure of population 
accessibility such as population potential. 
In any case, measures which do not depend 
so heavily on arbitrary rules about location 
of circles and size of radii would be desirable. 

Another avenue of exploration is the gen- 
erality of Stouffer’s model. The power of 
the model for inter-state or inter-county 
migration streams is untested. Since the re- 
sults obviously depend to some extent on 
the choice of areal unit, examination of mi- 
grant streams between all State Economic 
Areas, including smaller metropolitan and 
non-metropolitan areas might prove en- 
lightening. 

These suggestions should not, however, 
detract from one of the main findings of 
this study. With respect to intermetropoli- 
tan migration, Stouffer’s model is an ex- 
tremely effective one, and the empirical 
payoff from tinkering with the operational 
definitions seems unlikely to be very large; 
the measures of intervening opportunities 
and competing migrants are already quite 


successful in accounting for the variance © 


+ 
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not explained by the size effect.*! With any 
model there will be some unexplained vari- 
ance. Rather than quibble over the model’s 
minor shortcomings, we believe it more 
profitable to devote attention to another 
task in the theory of migration—that of 
predicting the amount of movement within 
the intermetropolitan system, and the size 
of the gross flow into and out of each metro- 
politan area, Given these marginals, the 
Stouffer model performs quite well at spe- 
cifying the distribution among specific mi- 
gration streams. 

The volume and patterning of intermetro- 
politan migration appear to be related to 
the state of the national economy, its rate of 
growth, and the particular industrial sectors 
which are growing and declining. The vari- 
ous metropolitan areas of the country per- 
form differing tasks within the economy, and 
have distinctive patterns of exchange with 
other components of the system of cities.?? 


21 Alternative operational definitions of the con- 
cepts may, however, be more obviously congruent 
with the theoretical scheme. 

42 Otis Dudley Duncan, W. Richard Scott, Stan- 
ley Lieberson, Beverly Duncan, and Hal H. Wins- 


Tf one could predict (or explain) the trends 
and differentials in rates of growth in indi- 
vidual industrial sectors, one might be aided 
in predicting the approximate volume of in- 
and out-migration during specified time in- 
tervals and the differential rates of growth 
of metropolitan areas. 

Another problem in migration theory is 
that of disaggregation. In Stouffer’s model, 
as in currently available census data on 
specific migration streams, a migrant is a 
migrant. But the paths of redistribution of 
blue-collar workers within the nation obvi- 
ously differ from the paths of retired per- 
sons, students, military personnel, executives, 
and so forth. And once migrants were dis- 
ageregated into appropriate categories, it 
would be profitable to experiment with cate- 
gorizing metropolitan areas according to 
their functions and site features, rather than 
solely by their locations relative to one an- 
other in social or physical space, Stouffer’s. 
ingenuity and success in improving our. 
knowledge of a limited aspect of migration 
theory stand as an encouragement to con- 
tinued patient endeavor. 


borough, Metropolis and Region, Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1960. 


SOCIAL STATUS AND PSYCHOLOGICAL DISORDER: 
AN ISSUE OF SUBSTANCE AND AN ISSUE OF 
METHOD * 
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The most consistent demographic finding reported in social psychiatric field studies is an 
inverse relation between social class and psychological disorder. This relationship has been 
interpreted on the one hand as evidence of social causation, with low status producing dis- 
order, and on the other as evidence of soctal selection, with pre-existing disorder determining 
social status. This substantive issue could turn on a simple question of fact: whether Ne- 
groes and Puerto Ricans in New York City have higher or lower rates of disorder than their 
class counterparts in more advantaged ethnic groups. 

The facts, however, are not available from existing research. The results of field studies 
contain clues to group differences in modes of expressing distress, including some that involve 
problems of response bias, but the evidence is far from clear about the relation of the symp- 
toms reported to the underlying psychiatric condition of individuals. It would seem that the 
substantive issue of social causation vs. socia! selection must yield precedence to resolution 
of the central unsolved problem of psychiatric epidemiology-——the measurement of untreated 


psychological disorder. 


to support a variety of hypotheses 

about the social causation of psycho- 
logical disorder. Most often, the causal role 
of social factors is inferred from rate dif- 
ferentials according to geographical location 
or social category. These correlations have 
been viewed as: pointing to the etiological 
significance of such factors as social disor- 
ganization, social isolation, migration, accul- 
turation and social class. 


E PIDEMIOLOGICAL studies have been held 
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1 For a review of these interpretations and some 
of the studies on which they are based, see H. War- 
ren Dunham, “Social Structures and Mental Dis- 
orders: Competing Hypotheses of Explanation,” in 
Causes of Mental Disorders: A Review of Epi- 
demiological Knowledge, 1959, New York: Milbank 
Memorial Fund, 1961, pp. 227-265. 
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There are, however, at least two major 
difficulties with the evidence for social cau- 
sation. First, there are studies which fail to 
replicate the correlations on which the in- 
terpretations are based.* Second, the corre- 
lations themselves are open to equally plau- 
sible opposing interpretations in which social 
or geographical location is viewed as con- 
sequence rather than cause of psychological 
disorder; the assumption, as Dunham formu- 
lates it, is that social selection “. . . explains 
significant rate variations as due to the 
manner in which a given social system func- 
tions through time and in its functioning 
tends to sort and sift persons into class and 
community positions.” ® 

From the opposing vantages of social 
causation and social selection, a number of 
well-known dilemmas of explanation have 
been posed. For example, with regard to 
high rates of disorder found in new immi- 
grant groups, does the impact of the strange 
environment produce disorder, or are sick 
people more likely to migrate? * With re- 


2 Ibid.; Robert J. Kleiner and Seymour Parker, 
“Goal Striving, Social Status, and Mental Disorder: 
A Research Review,” American Sociological Review, 
28 (April, 1963), pp. 189-203; and Elliot G. Mish- 
ler and Norman A. Scotch, “Sociocultural Factors 
in the Epidemiology of Schizophrenia,” Interna- 
tional Journal of Psychiatry, 1 (April, 1965), pp. 
258-305. 

3 Dunham, op. cit., p. 255. 

t E.g., Benjamin Malzberg, Social and Biological 
Aspects of Mental Disease, Utica, New York: State - 
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gard to high rates of disorder found in 
slums, do slum conditions contribute to the 
development of disorder through adverse in- 
fluence on slum residents, or does prior dis- 
order contribute to the slum conditions as 
sick individuals “drift” into or fail to rise 
out of slum environments? 5 On the basis of 
a review of much of the evidence, Dunham 
has concluded that even for “the so-called 
functional disorders . . . the evidence is 
highly inconclusive for asserting with any 
confidence that a high rate in a given posi- 
tion of a social structure is a product of 
certain stresses, strains, and conflicts in that 
position.” ° 


AN ISSUE OF SUBSTANCE 


The most consistent demographic finding 
reported in social psychiatric field studies is 
an inverse relationship between social class 
and psychological disorder.? As with others, 
this relationship has been interpreted on the 
one hand as evidence of social causation, 
with low status producing psychopathology; 
and on the other, as evidence of social selec- 
tion, with pre-existing disorder determining 
social status. The latter interpretation is 
compatible with the position that genetic 
factors are important ® in the etiology of 





Hospital Press, 1940, Chapter 6; Ø. Ødegaard, 
“Emigrations and Mental Health,” Mental Hygiene, 
20 (October, 1936), pp. 546-553. 

5E.g., Robert E. L. Faris and H. Warren Dun- 
ham, Mental Disorders in Urban Areas, New York: 
Hafner, 1960, especially pp. 163-177; Dorothea C. 
Leighton, John S. Harding, David B. Macklin, 
Allister M. Macmillan, and Alexander H. Leighton, 
The Character of Danger, New York: Basic 
Books, 1963, especially pp. 343-346; Alexander H. 
Leighton, T. Adeoye Lambo, Charles C. Hughes, 
Dorothea C. Leighton, Jane M. Murphy, and 
David B. Macklin, Psychiatric Disorder Among the 
Yoruba, Ithaca, New York: Cornell PENET 
Press, 1963, especially p. 280. 

€ Dunham, op. cit., p. 258. 

T Bruce P. Dohrenwend and Barbara S. Dohren- 
wend, “The Problem of Validity in Field Studies 
of Psychological Disorder,” Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, 70 (February, 1965), pp. 52-69. 

8 Note that social selection explanations do not 
necessarily imply genetic or biochemical causation. 
Any given social selection hypothesis posits an al- 
ternative cause only to the specific social factor, 
such as low class position, in the given correlation 
to be explained. If our original social factor of, for 
example, low class position, is discredited as a 
cause, it is possible that a social factor other than 
low class position has produced the disorder which 


disorders widely held to be of psychogenic 
origin.® 

Consider by way of illustration some re- 
sults from the Midtown Study in New York 
City.1° In an advance over previous work 
on this problem, the Midtown researchers 
attempted to choose between social causa- 
tion and social selection interpretations by 
investigating the impact of parental class 
position, a factor clearly antecedent to the 
current psychiatric condition of their adult 
respondents. Finding a significant inverse 
relation between their respondents’ symp- 
tomatolozy and the socioeconomic status 
of their respondents’ parents, the investiga- 
tors suggested that environmental depriva- 
tion in childhood is a causal factor in psy- 
chiatric disorder. However, they also found 
that the relation between parental socio- 
economic status and impairing symptoms 
was weaker than the relation of own socio- 
economic status to impairing symptoms. 
Moreover, respondents rated impaired were 
most likely to be found among those who ` 
were downwardly mobile relative to their 
parents, and least likely to be found among 
those who were upwardly mobile. Accord- 
ingly, the Midtown researchers concluded 
that perhaps both social causation, in the 
form of childhood deprivation, and social 
selection, in the form of intergeneration 
mobility, contribute to the strong inverse 
relation between rates of impairing symp- 
toms and the respondent’s own socioeconomic 
status. Genetic predisposition could, how- 
ever, with equal plausibility, be substituted 
for childhood deprivation in this interpreta- 
tion. The dilemma of the relative impor- 
tance of social causation and social selection 


has somehow been socially selected into a low status 
position. It is also possible, and somehow more 
readily credible, however, that a genetic or bio- 
chemical factor initially caused the disorder. The 
reason is that it is difficult to think of an alterna- 
tive social factor that would explain a fact of social 
selection, such as downward drift, in terms of the 
social causation of psychological disorder. 

9 See descriptions in the American Psychiatric 
Association Committee on Nomenclature and Sta- 
tistics, Mental Disorders: Diagnostic and Statistical 
Manual, Washington, D.C.: American Psychiatric 
Association Mental Hospital Service, 1952. 

10 Leo Srole, Thomas S. Langner, Stanley T. 
Michael, Marvin K. Opler, and Thomas A. C. Ren- 
nie, Mental Health in the Metropolis, New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1962, pp. 212-213 and pp. 228-229. 
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explanations of class differences in-psychiat- 
ric disorder remains. 

The problem of finding a basis for assess- 
ing the relative importance of social causa- 
tion vs. social selection factors in class 
differences in rates of disorder has proved 
persistent. Obstacles reside in the nature of 
the epidemiological surveys, each conducted 
at one point in time and necessarily without 
experimental controls. Causality is inherently 
difficult to demonstrate in such studies. 
Short of experiments involving the manipu- 
lation of social class, or possibly prospective 
surveys over long periods of time, is there 
any key to a solution? We will argue that 
at least one such key does potentially exist. 

The history of New York City has been 
marked by great successive waves of new 
immigrant groups: the Irish and Germans 
in the 1840’s; the Jews and Italians starting 
in the 1880’s; the Negroes after World War 
I; and the Puerto Ricans after World War 
It. Possibly excepting (non-Jewish) Ger- 
mans, the initial conditions of these new 
groups in the city have been those of 
poverty, slums and working class jobs, The 
Jews, the Irish and, to a lesser extent, the 
Italians have moved up over succeeding 
generations into relatively affluent and 
largely middle-class circumstances. In this 
process of assimilation, these three ethnic 
groups have achieved a substantial share 
in the wealth and power of the city. 

In sharp contrast to these now relatively 
advantaged ethnic groups are the Negroes 
and Puerto Ricans—concentrated geographi- 
cally in the city’s slums, and occupationally 
in its low-paying unskilled and semi-skilled 
jobs. Glazer and Moynihan summarize the 
economic picture in the city as follows: 

. the economy of New York. . . is domi- 
nated at its peak (the banks, insurance com- 
panies, utilities, big corporation offices) by 
white Protestants, with Irish Catholics and 
Jews playing somewhat smaller roles. In 
wholesale and retail commerce, Jews predomi- 
nate. White collar workers are largely Irish 
and Italian if they work for big organizations, 
and Jewish if they work for smaller ones. 
The city’s working class is, on its upper lev- 
els, Irish, Italian, and Jewish; on its lower 
levels, Negro and Puerto Rican, Other ethnic 


groups are found scattered everywhere, but 
concentrated generally in a few economic 


specialties.14 
11 Nathan Glazer and Daniel P. Moynihan, Be- 


These investigators see the situation faced 
today by Negro and Puerto Rican New 
Yorkers as different from Jews, Irish, and 
Italians at the start of their climb. At the 
same time the supply of Negro and Puerto 
Rican labor has been increasing, industrial 
wages have been decreasing. Of the conse- 
quences of these trends, coupled with ethnic 
and racial prejudice against Negro and 
Puerto Rican New Yorkers, Glazer and 
Moynihan write: 

To a degree that cannot fail to startle anyone 

who encounters the reality for the first time, 


the overwhelming portion of both groups ` 


constitutes a submerged, exploited, and very 
possibly permanent proletariat.?? 


It would be consistent with the reports of | 


an inverse relationship between social class 
and psychological disorder to expect rela- 
tively high rates of such disorder among 
New York Negroes and Puerto Ricans." 
If such an expectation were confirmed by 
the facts, what would it suggest? In social 
selection terms, it would indicate that high 
rates of prior psychological disorder, prob- 
ably genetically produced, are causing the 
low status of Negroes and Puerto Ricans in 
New York City. Against the background of 
the history and contemporary circumstances 
of ethnic groups in New York City, such an 
explanation would, however, strain credulity. 
It is plausible only as an explanation of high 
rates of disorder in the low status members 
of groups which, as wholes, are relatively 
advantaged. 

Let us, then, make the plausible assump- 
tion that the downward pressure maintaining 
the low group status of Negro and Puerto 
Rican New Yorkers stems more from such 
social factors as society’s reactions to differ- 
ence in skin color and to difference in the 
culture of new immigrant groups than from 
hereditary defects of personality. Let us also 
assume that such downward social pressure 
on Jewish, Irish, and Italian New Yorkers 
is much less strong, since many of the social 
obstacles to achievement now facing Negroes 


yond the Melting Pot, Cambridge, Mass.: M.LT. 
Press, 1963, p. 5. 

12 Fbid., p. 299. 

18 Srole, for example, makes just this prediction 
on the basis of the Midtown results with white, 
non-Puerto-Rican groups. See Srole et al, op. cit., 
p. 365. 
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-and Puerto Ricans have either been removed 
or were never encountered by these more ad- 
vantaged ethnic groups. If, therefore, we hold 
~ such indicators of class as income and edu- 
cation constant and find that Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans show higher rates of psycho- 
logical disorder than their class counterparts 
in the more advantaged ethnic groups, this 
would be strong support for the social cau- 
sation interpretation of class differences in 
rates of disorder. The reason is that in- 
creased downward social pressure would be 
shown to produce an increment in psycho- 
pathology over and above that produced by 
the lesser downward social pressure on mem- 
bers of more advantaged ethnic groups. 

If, on the other hand, we were to find 
that rates of psychological disorder among 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans are lower than 
rates among their class counterparts in more 
advantaged ethnic groups, the implication 
would be that class differences in rates of 
disorder are due less to social causation than 
to social selection. The reason is that less 
psychological disorder among Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans would demonstrate that in- 
creased downward social pressure does not 
lead to increased psychopathology. Rather, 
these pressures would be seen to block up- 
ward mobility to a greater extent for psy- 
chologically heathy Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans than for psychologically healthy 
members of more advantaged ethnic groups. 
As a result of these social selection processes, 
there would be a larger “residue” of ill 
among the low status members of the more 
advantaged ethnic groups.** 

We have, then, a major substantive issue 
which could turn on a simple question of 
fact: Namely, do Negroes and Puerto Ricans 
have higher or lower rates of psychological 
disorder than their class counterparts: in 
more advantaged ethnic groups in New York 
City? 


STATE OF THE FACTS 


What are the facts about rates of psycho- 
logical disorder among Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans in contrast to more advantaged 
ethnic groups? Relatively high treatment 
rates at various facilities have been reported 


14 Cf. Ernest M. Gruenberg, comments on Dun- 
ham, op. c#t., p. 269. 


for botht Negroes and Puerto Ricans.’° It 
is difficult, however, to interpret the results 
of studies in which the circumstance of be- 
ing in treatment constitutes the sole defini- 
tion of disorder.1¢ For example, treatment 
rates vary with the availability of treatment 
facilities and with attitudes towards their 
use. Either of these factors could be respon- 
sible for spurious relations between ethnicity 
and number of cases in treatment. 
Recognition of this problem has stimu- 
lated more than twenty-five attempts to 
assess the prevalence of untreated as well 
as treated disorder in communities. The over- 
all rates of disorder reported in these stud- 
ies range from less than 1% to more than 
60%.17 Analysis of these differences shows 
that the factors primarily responsible for the 
great variability in rates are methodological, 
involving, e.g., thoroughness of data collec- 
tion and problems of case definition.!8 De- 
spite these overall inconsistencies, however, 
14 of the 18 studies providing relevant data | 
on social class show the highest rate in the 
lowest economic stratum.’® It seems reason- 
able to inquire, therefore, whether they show 
trends on ethnic and racial comparisons. 
Rates comparing Negroes and whites can 
be obtained from eight of these studies. 
As Table 1 shows, the eight divide evenly, 
with four showing higher rates for Negroes 
and four showing higher rates for whites. If 
it were possible to control social class in these 
comparisons, we would expect differences fa- 


15 Benjamin Malzberg, Statistical Data for the 
Study of Mental Disease Among Negroes in New 
York State, 1949-1951, Albany, N. Y.: Research 
Foundation for Mental Hygiene and New York 
State Department of Mental Hygiene, 1959; Ben- 
jamin Malzberg, Mental Disease Among Puerto 
Ricans in New York State, 1960-1961, Albany, 
N. Y.: Research Foundation for Mental Hygiene, 
1965. 

16 Eg, Robert H. Felix and R. V. Bowers, 
“Mental Hyglene and Soclo-environmental Fac- 
tors,” Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, 26 
(1948), pp. 125-147; Ernest M. Gruenberg, “Prob- 
lems of Data Collection and Nomenclature,” in 
C. H. H. Branch, E. G. Beier, R. H. Anderson, and 
C. A. Whitmer (Eds.) The Epidemiology of Mental 
Healtk, Brighton, Utah: Department of Psychiatry 
and Psychology, University of Utah and Veterans 
Administration Hospital, Fort Douglas Division of 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 1955, 63-70. 

17 Dohrenwend and Dohrenwend, op. cit. 

18 Ibid. 

19 Ibid. 
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TABLE 1. RATES or PSYCHOLOGICAL DISORDER REPORTED ror WHITES AND NEGROES IN 
STUDIES INCLUDING UNTREATED as WELL as TREATED CASES 


Rate for Whites Higher 
Per Cent 
White Negro d Place & Date of Study 
1.9%  1.2* 0.7 Eastern Health District, 
Baltimore, 1936* 
7.1 5.0 2.1 Nationwide Selective 
Service, WW I? 
7.8 4.2 3.6 Williamson County, 
i Tennessee, 19338° 
11.2 4.6 6.6 Eastern Health District, 
Baltimore, around 
1952‘ 


Rate for Negroes Higher 
Per Cent 
White Negro d Place & Date of Study 


2.2* 2.8" 0.6 Eastern Health District, 


Baltimore, 19335 


1.8* 7.0* 5,2 Nassau County, N.Y. 


around 1910° 
11.1* 37.2 26.1 Boston Selective 
Service, WW II" 
ati ** County in Canada, > 
1952° 





* Calculated by B. S. Dohrenwend, 
** Results not reported in percentages. 


1P, Lemkau, C. Tietze, and M. Cooper, “Mental Hygiene Problems in an Urban District: Seiad 


Paper,” Mental Hygiene, 26 (1942), pp. 100-119. 


*L. G. Rowntree, K. H. McGill, and L. P. Hellman, “Mental and Personality Disorders in Selective 
Service Registrants,” Journal of American Medical Association, 128 (1945), pp. 1034-1087. 
W. F. Roth and F. B. Luton, “The Mental Hygiene Program in Tennessee,” American Journal of 


Psychiairy, 99 (1943), pp. 662-675. 


* B. Pasamanick, D. W. Roberts, P. W. Lemkau, 


and D. B. Krueger, “A Survey of Mental Disease in 


an Urban Population: Prevalence by Race and Income.” In B. Pasamanick (Ed.), Epidemiology of 
Mental Disorder, Washington, D.C.: American Association for the Advancement of Science, 1959, pp. 


183-191. 


*B. B. Cohen, Ruth Fairbank, and Elizabeth Greene, “Statistical Contributions from the Eastern 
Health District of Baltimore. III. Personality Disorder in the Eastern Health District in 1933,” Human 


Biology, 11 (1939), pp. 112-129. 


‘SA. J. Rosanoff, “Survey of Menta] Disorders in Nassau County, New York, July-October, 1916,” 


Psychiatric Bulletin, 2 (1917), pp. 109-231. 


“R. W. Hyde and R. M. Chisholm, “The Relation of Mental Disorders to Race and Nationality, 
New England Journal of Medicine, 231 (1944), pp. 612-618. 

* Dorothea C. Leighton, J. S. Harding, D. B. Macklin, A. M. Macmillan, and A. H. Leighton, The 
Character of Danger, New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1963. ` 


voring whites to be decreased, and differences 
favoring Negroes to be increased. On their 
face, therefore, the results would tend to 
support a social selection explanation of the 
generally reported inverse relation between 
social class and psychological disorder. 
Note, however, that three of the four 
studies showing higher rates for whites were 
done in the South; the fourth, a nationwide 
study of Selective Service applicants, in- 
cludes the South (with about half the Negro 
population of the United States).2° In con- 
trast, three of the four studies showing higher 
rates for Negroes were done in the North, 
one of them in Canada: There is no persua- 


20 Eli Ginzberg and Alfred S. Eichner, The Trou- 
blesome Presence, New York: Free Press, 1964, p. 
330. See pp. 329-332 for documentation of the 
lower educational level and economic status of Ne- 
groes in the South as compared to Negroes in the 
North, 


sive reason from either a social selection or 
a social causation point of view why this 


. should be the case. 


A discussion by Pettigrew of contrasting 
results obtained by Negro and white inter- 
viewers in opinion polls provides a possible 
explanation. As he points out, for example, 
a 1942 Memphis poll contained the ques- 
tion: “Would Negroes be treated better or 
worse here if the Japanese conquered the 
U.S.A.?” When the question was asked by 
white interviewers, 45% of the Negroes said 
“worse” as compared to only 25% when 
the question was asked by Negro interview- 
ers.71 There have been similar findings in 
other studies. | 

Pettigrew emphasizes that Negroes in 


21 Thomas F. Pettigrew, A Profile of the Negro 
American, Princeton, N. J.: D. Van senna 1964, 
p. 50. 
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white America are always acting, transform- 
ing their behavior to conform to white pre- 
judices and avoid white punishment. The 
resulting facade they present is often so con- 
vincing that “. . . many white Americans 
have long interpreted it as procf that Ne- 
groes are happy and contented with their 
lot.” %22 It seems possible that Negroes in the 
` South, more repressed than in the North, 
would present the more’ undisturbed facade 
in investigations conducted under white aus- 
pices. If so, the results shown in Table 1 
may reflect the white-oriented role behaviors 
of Negroes in the South rather than their 
psychiatric condition. 

Only one published investigation of un- 
treated disorder provides data on Puerto 
Ricans, and this is the Midtown Manhattan 
Study.28 Although there were very few 
Puerto Ricans in the area of New York City 
studied by the Midtown researchers (only 
1.2% of the total population). 27 were 
included in the sample of about 1600 re- 
spondents. These Puerto Ricans were psy- 
chiatrically evaluated as having the largest 
proportion with impairing symptoms of all 
the subgroups in the study.** The researchers 
compared a subsample of 252 respondents 
having family incomes identical with those 
of 18 Puerto Ricans in the lowest income 
bracket. They report that the proportion 
(31%) rated as showing impairing symp- 
toms in the former was about half the pro- 
portion among the low income Puerto Ricans 
(61%). | 

Washington Heights, a different section of 
New York City and the scene of our own 


current research, provides opportunity for © 


more extensive comparisons. Washington 
Heights contains four major ethnic groups; 
in order of size, these are Jewish, Negro, 
Trish and Puerto Rican. Our subjects consist 
_ of a probability sample of about 1000 adults 
from these four ethnic groups. Their ages 
range from 21 to 59, similar to the 20-59 
age limits in the Midtown Study.*® 


22 Ibid., p. 50. 

48 Srole et al., op. cit. 

24 Ibid., pp. 290-292. 

#5 A description of the probability sampling pro- 
cedures for the larger sample of which these re- 
spondents are a subpart is contained in Jack Elin- 
son and Regina Loewenstein, Community Fact 
Book for Washington Heights, New York City, 
1960-1961, New York: Columbia University School 


Of these four main ethnic groups in Wash- 
ington Heights, Negroes and Puerto Ricans 
are far more disadvantaged socially and eco- 
nomically than the Jewish or the Irish. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has estimated 
that the cost of a “modest but adequate” 
level of living for a working-class family in 
New York City is about $5,200—excluding 
taxes.’ Fifty-one per cent of the Negroes 
and 55 per cent of the Puerto Ricans have 
family incomes of less than $5,000 per year 
before taxes. Only 25 per cent of the Jewish 
and 28 per cent of the Irish are below the 
$5,000 figure. Outright poverty is most strik- 
ing in the Negro group, where 26 per cent 
have incomes of under $3,000. Sixteen per 
cent are at this level among the Puerto 
Ricans, seven per cent among the Jewish and 
eight per cent among the Irish. 

The clearest evidence of downward pres- 
sure by the larger society on Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans is in the relation of education 
to income in these groups as compared with | 
the more advantaged Jewish and Irish. Table 
2 shows that, at any given educational level 
other than college graduate, income in the 
Negro and Puerto Rican groups is well below 
that of their educational counterparts among 
the Jewish and Irish. Thus, although a per- 
son’s education determines to a large degree 
what income he can hope to earn, a Negro 
or a Puerto Rican high school graduate is 
likely at the present time to have to settle 
for less than a Jewish or an Irish high school 
graduate. 

To exploit for our problem the research 
potential of this situation in Washington 
Heights, a measure of psychological] disorder 
is necessary. In the Midtown Study, about 
120 items were used to elicit symptomatology 
relevant to psychiatric assessment of the re- 
spondents. Most of these items were selected 
from two sources: the United States Army 
Neuropsychiatric Screening Adjunct devel- 
oped for Selective Service during World War 
II, and the Minnesota Multiphasic Person- 
ality Inventory. The main index of psychi- 
atric disorder reported in Volume I of the 
Midtown Study was based on averaged rat- 
ings by two psychiatrists of responses to the 
1,600 interviews. The interviews themselves 


of Public Health and Administrative Medicine, 
1963. 

28 Herman P. Miller, “New Definition of Our 
‘Poor’,” New York Times Magazine, April 21, 1963. 
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TABLE 2. Per CENTS WITH FAMILY INCOMES UNDER 
$5,000 PER YEAR AccorpINnc TO ADVANTAGED 
(JEWISH AND IrrsH) vs. DISADVANTAGED 
(NEGRO AND Puerto Rican) ETHNIC 
Status, CONTROLLING ON 
EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 


(Figures in parentheses indicate base for per cent 
and exclude “no answers” on Family Income 
or Educational Level) 





Ethnic Status 
Years of Advantaged Disadvantaged 
Formal (Jewish (Negro and 
Education and Irish) Puerto Rican 
47.6 57.6 
7 or less 
(21) (85) 
31.3 59.3* 
8-11 
(131) (189) 
22.4 47 .4* 
12-15 
(264) (175) 
AAE. 12.5 
16 and over 
(49) (24) 
Total Respondents (465) (473) 


* Differs significantly at 0.05 level or better from 
advantaged (Jewish and Irish) counterparts ac- 
cording to one-tailed t-test of difference between 
proportions. 

** Includes a number of graduate students with 
temporarily low incomes. 


were conducted by lay interviewers. The rat- 
ings ranged respondents on a scale from 
“well” through five degrees of severity of 
symptomatology: “mild,” “moderate,” 
“marked,” “severe,” and “incapacitated.” 
Almost a quarter (23.4%) of the Midtown 
respondents were classified in the last three 
categories: marked, severe, and incapaci- 
tated, These are referred to collectively as 
“impaired,” and are the “cases” in the Mid- 
town Study sample.?7 Only a small minority 
of these “cases” had ever been in psychiatric 
treatment. 

The Midtown researchers found that 22 
symptom items from their questionnaire 
could be scored to provide a close approxi- 
mation of the Midtown Study psychiatric 


27 Srole et al, of. cdt, p. 333. š 


TABLE 3. SYMPTOM Score Accorpine TO Income * 
(PER CENT) 
(Excluding “no answers” on Income) 


Income Group 
Symptom $3,000~ $5,000- $7,500 
Score <$3,000 $4,999 $7,499 and over 
4 or more 24.3 27.0 18.1 17.4 
Base foro (140) (226) (337) (236) 


* Chi-square=-9.39; p<0.05. 


ratings.” The items are scored either “one,” 
indicating the presence of a symptom, or 
“zero,” indicating its absence. Thus, theo- 
retically, an individual’s score can range from 
zero to 22. Most responses to the questions 
are in fixed alternative “yes-no” or “often- 
sometimes-never” categories. For example, 
the presence of the symptom is indicated by 
the response “often” to the question “Are 
you ever bothered by nervousness? Would 
you say often, sometimes, or never?” 

Langner, one of the Midtown researchers, 
describes a score of four or more on these 
22 items as useful “. . . since it identifies 
only one per cent of the psychiatrically eval- 
uated Wells, but . . . almost three quarters 
of the entire Impaired group.” 7° On this 
evidence, it seemed useful to include these 
22 items from the Midtown Study in the 
Washington Heights interviews. 

If this 22-item index of psychological dis- 
order shows the same relationship with class 
in the Washington Heights sample as a 
whole as was found in the Midtown Study 
with the full evaluation, we can have in- 


28 Thomas S. Langner, “A Twenty-two Item 
Screening Score of Psychiatric Symptoms Indicat- 
ing Impairment,” Journal of Health and Human 


'Bekavior, 3 (Winter, 1962), pp. 269-276. 


28 Ibid., p. 275. 


TABLE 4, SYMPTOM Score Accorpine To EDUCA- 
TIONAL LEVEL * (Per CENT) 


(Excluding “no answers” on Education) 














Years of Education 
Symptom 16 
Score 0-7 8-11 12-15 or more 
4 or more 30.2 24.3 17.8 8.4. 
Base for % (116) (342) (471) (83) 


* Chi-square==18.99; p<0.01. 
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TABLE 5. Per Cents wire Four on More Syme- 
TOMS (PER CENT) ACCORDING To FAMILY Income 
AND ETHNICITY 


_(Figures in parentheses indicate base for per cent) 


Ethnicity 
Yearly 
Family Puerto 
Income Jewish Irish Negro Rican — 
10.5 26.7 24.4 33.3 
Less than $3,000 
(19) (15) (82) (24) 
30.8 20.0 16.2 42.4* 
$3,000-$4,999 
(52) (35) (80) (59) 
20.5 11.1 14.0 32.6* 
$5,000-$7,499 
(117) (81) (93) (46) 
15.3 13.7 18.8 30.4 
$7,500 or more 
(98) (51) (64) (23) 


* Differs significantly at 0.05 level or better from 
combined Jewish and Irish counterparts according 
to one-tailed t-test of difference between propor- 
tions, 


creased confidence that it provides a close 
approximation to Midtown ratings. As Table 


3 shows, there is a significant inverse rela- ` 


tionship between impairing symptoms and 
family income. 

Table 4 shows that the relationship is 
even stronger with educational level. Thus, 
in general, the overall relationship reported 
for class in the Midtown Study holds for 
Washington Heights. What then of the cru- 
cial question about rates of psychopathology 
among Negroes and Puerto Ricans as against 
rates in more advanced subgroups? 

Table 5 shows that, with income as the 
index of class, the Puerto Ricans have larger 
proportions with four or more symptoms 
than their counterparts in the other ethnic 
groups. Table 6 shows that the results are 
much the same if educational level is used 
as the index of class.®° 


30 No attempt was made to combine occupation, 
education and income into a composite index of 
class because education has different implications 
for income according to ethnicity. Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans earn much Jess than Jews and Irish 
at every educational level other than college gradu- 
ate (see Table 2 above). 

A check was made to see if use of mean number 





If our comparisons involved only Puerto 
Ricans and members of more advantaged 
white groups, the results would support a 
social causation explanation of class differ- 
ences in rates of disorder. Once again, how- 
ever, we are confronted by difficulties of in- 
terpretation. As Tables 5 and 6 indicate, 
Negroes do not show higher rates of symp- 
toms than Jews or Irish; this contradicts ex- 
pectations from the social causation hy- 
pothesis. 

There are two ways in which the results, 
had they been other than what they are, 
could have led to clear cut substantive in- 





of symptoms and controls on sex and age would 
alter the results. With dichotomized variables of 
sex, age, and income controlled simultaneously 
within ethnic groups, Puerto Ricans remain con- 
sistently highest of the four ethnic groups in rate 
of symptoms on the large majority of comparisons 
(stx of eight) while no coherent pattern of differ- 
ences emerges among the other three ethnic groups. 
The result is the same when education is substituted 
for income in these comparisons controlled on sex 
and age. 


? 
TABLE 6. Per CENTS wira Four or More Symp- 
Toms ÅCCORDING To EDUCATIONAL LEVEL AND 








ETENICITY 
(Figures in parentheses indicate base for per cent} 
Years of Etiinicdity 
Formal Puerto 
Education Jewish Irish Negro Rican 
(Too 
few 
cases) 28.6 25.0 37.2 
œ- 7 
(7) (14) (52) (43) 
21.5 17.6 17.8 44,6" 
8-11 i 
(65) (68) (135) (74) 
19.8 9.9 18.2 25.0 
12-15 
(192) (91) (148) (40) 
(Too 
few 
9.1 15.4 0.0 cases) 
16 or more 
(44) = (13) (22) (4) 


*. Differs significantly at .05 level or better from 
combined Jewish and Irish counterparts according 
to one-tailed t-test of difference between propor- 
tions. ; 
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terpretation of class differences in rates of 
disorder. First, the social causation hypothe- 
sis could have been confirmed, if both Ne- 
groes and Puerto Ricans showed higher rates 
of psychopathology with class controlled. 
Second, the social selection hypothesis could 
have been confirmed, if both Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans showed lower rates than their 
class counterparts in the advantaged groups. 
The actual outcome, however, appears to be 
neither of these: With class controlled, 
Puerto Ricans showed higher rates but Ne- 
groes did not. If accepted at face value, 
these results would leave us in an extremely 
unparsimonious state of theoretical affairs. 


AN ISSUE OF METHOD 


The question, of course, is whether these 
results should be accepted at face value. Are 
there problems of method that signal cau- 
tion? 

The problem of social desirability set 
toward the symptom items. Is it possible, for 
example, that, like the Negro respondents 
to white interviewers in the Memphis poll 
mentioned above, the Washington Heights 
Negroes are playing a part they believe the 
white interviewers in the present study ex- 
pect of them? To test this possibility, a prob- 
ability subsample of 30 Negro respondents 
were reinterviewed on the 22 symptom items 
by a staff of six Negro interviewers an aver- 
age of two years after the first interview. 
We found no difference in either the average 
number of symptoms reported the second 
time, nor in the proportion showing four 
symptoms or more. If, therefore, the Ne- 
groes in our Washintgon Heights study, two 
thirds of whom were born in the South, are 
presenting a facade which conceals their true 
psychiatric condition, it may well be a differ- 
ently motivated facade from that which 
could account for the results obtained by 
white vs. Negro interviewers in studies of 
Negroes in the South.** An indirect clue may 


31 To check on the possibility that relative depri- 


vation was greater for the Negroes in Washington. 


Heights born outside the South, we compared them 
in rate of symptoms with the Southern born. With 
education controlled to offset the somewhat lower 
educational level of the Southern born, there is no 
difference in rate of symptoms. 


be contained in some results of research re- 
ported by Manis and his colleagues.®* 
These researchers attempted a cross-vali- 


dation of the 22 Midtown items, using sam-- 


ples from patient and nonpatient popula- 
tions. Finding that a group of predischarge 
ward patients had an average symptom score 
lower than two nonpatient groups consisting 
of college students and a cross-section of a 
community, the researchers argued that the 
result indicated a failure of the test, since 
“there is little or no reason to believe that 
the mental health of these predischarge pa- 
tients is equal to or better than the non- 
hospitalized populations.” 8% It seems likely 
that the predischarge ward patients, in the 


interests of “getting out,” were less willing © 


than the nonpatients studied to admit so- 
cially undesirable behavior. Note that the 
studies shown in Table 1 were all done prior 
to the 1954 Supreme Court decision on school 
desegregation. Is it possible that now, in the 
1960’s, Negroes who originally came to New 
York to improve their lot, also feel on the 
verge of “getting out’? as movements for 
Negro civil rights and increased educational 
and economic opportunity gather momen- 
tum? And, like the predischarge ward pa- 
tient, may these Negroes not also be showing 
conscious ‘or unconscious resistance to ad- 
mitting characteristics they judge to be so- 
cially undesirable? ®* Such an interpretation 
would be consistent with findings from re- 
cent studies that Northern Negroes tend 
more than, whites to underreport hospitali- 
zation for a variety of illnesses,®° and to state 


32 Jerome G. Manis, Milton J. Brawer, Chester 
L. Hunt, and Leonard C. Kercher, “Validating a 
Mental Health Scale,” American Sociological Re- 
view, 28 (February, 1963), pp. 108-116. 

33 Tbid., p. 111. 

34 Such a tendency to deny socially undesirable 
characteristics and “admit” socially desirable ones 
has been held to be an important determinant of 
responses in personality tests and inventorles used 
usually with captive audiences such as students, 
patients, and prisoners. See Allen L. Edwards, The 
Social Desirability Variable in Personality Assess- 
ment and Research, New York: Dryden Press, 
1957; also, for example, Douglas N. Jackson and 
Samuel Messick, “Response Styles on the MMPI: 
Comparison of Clinical and Normal Samples,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 65 
(November, 1962), pp. 285-299. 

85 U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
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somewhat higher educational and occupa- 
tional aspirations for their children than 
whites.2® Whether and to what extent this 
interpretation is correct, however, is another 
question. As our further results will show, it 
probably implies less chaos and more order 
than exists for Northern Negroes under cur- 
rent conditions. 

` Questions must also be raised about the 
meaning of the high rates of symptoms shown 
by Puerto Ricans. The entire Midtown sam- 
ple reported an average of 2.8 of the 22 
symptom items.®? The receiving ward pa- 
tients studied by Manis et al. showed an 
average of 6.1 of these symptoms. Langner 
administered the 22 Midtown items in ques- 
tionnaire interviews to a sample of 297 Mex- 
ican born residents of Mexico City.5* Their 
mean score was 5.4 symptoms. Recall that 
a score of four or more was used as the cut- 
ting point in the analysis of data from Wash- 
ington Heights reported above because this 
score screened the large majority of those 
judged impaired in the Midtown Study. Is 
the average resident of Mexico City, then, 
with a score of 5.4, a psychiatric case in the 
sense of the Midtown Study evaluations? Or 
is it possible that the difference between the 
respondents in Mexico City and in Midtown 
stems from a difference in normative orien- 
tation towards these symptoms? Are Puerto 
Ricans, with language and some other as- 
pects of culture in common with Mexicans, 
showing similar differences not in amount of 
disorder, but rather in culturally patterned 


Welfare, Health Statistics from the U.S. National 
Health Survey: Reporting of Hospitakzation, (May, 
1961), Series D, Number 4, especially p. 10; also, 
US. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Health Statistics from the U.S, National Health 
Survey: Comparison of Hospitalization Reporting 
in Three Survey Procedures, (January, 1963), Series 
D, Number 8, especially p. 20. 

36 Richard Bloom, Martin Whiteman, and Mar- 
tin Deutsch, “Race and Social Class as Separate 
Factors Related to Social Environment,” American 
Journal of Soctology, LXX (January, 1965), pp. 
471-476. 

87 Thomas S. Langner, “Psychophysiological 
Symptoms and the Status of Women in Two Mex- 
ican Communities,” in Jane M. Murphy and Alex- 
ander H. Leighton (Eds.), Approaches to Cross- 
Cultural Psychiatry, Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1965, pp. 360-392. 

38 Ibid. 


mode of expressing distress and/or culturally 
patterned willingness to express distress? 

Consider a sample of the 22 Midtown 
Study items which were used to measure 
disorder: 


Have you ever been bothered by your heart 
beating hard? Would you say: often, some- 
times, or never? 


Do your hands ever tremble enough to bother 
your ous you say: often, sometimes, or 
never 


Would you say your appetite is poor, fair, 
good, or too good? . 


You have had periods of days, weeks or 

months when you couldn’t take care of things 

io you couldn’t “get going.” (Yes or 
o 


You are bothered by acid or sour stomach 
several times a week. (Yes or No) 


You have personal worries that get you down 
a i.e make you physically ill. (Yes 
or No 


You feel somewhat apart or alone even among - 
friends. (Yes or No) 


As might be expected from a quick inspec- 
tion of the examples above, most people see 
the characteristics called for by these items 
as socially undesirable. Some judgments by 
a further subsample of 27 Jewish, Irish, 
Negro and Puerto Rican respondents in 
Washington Heights will illustrate.®* On a 
scale from “one,” representing “extremely 
undesirable,” to “nine,” representing “ex- 
tremely desirable,” the average rating given 
the 22 Midtown items was 3.2, with individ- 
ual items ranging from 2.17 to 4.12. 

To supplement these data we also collected 
ratings fram two other groups: from a small 
sample of Negro males with fourth grade 
education and below and, if they were mar- 
ried, their wives—22 in all; and from 19 
Puerto Rican residents of a tenement in a 


89 In collecting these ratings, the procedure fol- 
lowed was that of Edwards, of. cit. This sample of 
27 Jewish, Irish, Negro and Puerto Rican respond- 
ents are husbands or wives who finished, well ahead 
of their spcuses, an interview in which husbands 
and wives were being questioned separately but 
simultaneously in different parts of their apartment 
by a team of interviewers. These joint interviews 
were conducted as a followup of a subsample of 
151 respondents from families in the larger sample 
interviewed an average of two years earlier. 
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section of the Bronx, adjacent to Washing- 
ton Heights. By adding data from these two 
groups to the data from the original 27, it is 
possible to compare the ratings made by 18 
Jewish and Irish respondents (combined 
mean education 11.2 years) with the ratings 
by 26 Negroes (mean education 6.6 years) 
and by 24 Puerto Ricans (mean education 
8.7 years).*° A vivid difference results. 

Only one item received a scale value as 
high as neutral (five on the scale) by any of 
the three groups.*4 There is, nevertheless a 
clear contrast between the Puerto Ricans and 
all the others. On 17 of the 22 items, the 
Puerto Ricans give a less undesirable rating 
than either the Jewish and Irish, or the 
‘Negroes.4* The Negro respondents, if any- 
thing, give slightly more undesirable ratings 
than the Jews and Irish, exceeding them on 
11 of the 22 items and tying them on three 
more. 

The Negroes, in contrast to the Puerto 
Ricans, then, are close in their judgments 
of social desirability to the norms of the 
more assimilated Jewish and Irish groups. 
With a sensitivity to such norms developed 
under long-standing conditions of oppression, 
and heightened, perhaps, at this time of in- 
creased striving toward greater equality 
within the value framework of the wider 
society,*8 the Negroes may be more likely 
than the Jews or the Irish to suppress 
admission of symptoms they judge socially 
undesirable. If so, their actual rate of dis- 
order may be much higher than the symptom 
measure suggests. 

The Puerto Ricans, in turn, regard the 
characteristics described in the 22-item 
screening instrument as less undesirable than 
do members of the other ethnic groups. It 
seems possible that they would also be more 
willing than the other groups, on this ac- 
count, to admit such characteristics. If so, 


40 The ratings were self-administered after the 
procedure was explained by Negro interviewers to 
Negro respondents and by Puerto Rican inter- 
viewers to Puerto Rican respondents. 

41 The scaling method used is that of equal- 
appearing intervals, a procedure commonly em- 
ployed by Edwards in his work on the social de- 
sirability variable. Op. cit. 


42 With one tie, a two-tailed sign test indicates 


that this result could have occurred by chance legs 
than one time out of a hundred. 
43 Cf, Pettigrew, op. cit, pp. 27-34. 


they may actually have a much lower rate 
of disorder than their rate of reported symp- 
toms would suggest. On the other hand, 
the reason Puerto Ricans see these symp- 
toms as less undesirable may be because 
they are actually more common among 
Puerto Ricans. If this is so, then higher rates 
of reported symptoms among Puerto Ricans 
and their lower tendency to see these symp- 
toms as strongly undesirable, may both in- 
dicate the same thing—higher actual rates 
of disorder.** 

Investigation of these possibilities ideally 
requires a definition of untreated disorder 
independent of the symptomatology we are 
examining for differentia] susceptibility to 
cultural patterning. As we have no such 
definition for our nonpatients, no solution 
of this order is possible. We can, however, 
examine groups of Jewish, Irish, Negro and 
Puerto Rican psychiatric patients, all inde- 
pendently defined as ill by their patient 
status. 

To this end, we asked psychiatrists at 
three outpatient services, in or adjacent to 
Washington Heights, to select patients for 
us to study by means of the 22-item screen- 
ing instrument and other questions.*® In 
order to insure rough comparability in the 
distribution of different types of disorder 
in each ethnic group, we used a quota sys- 
tem to secure patients of six different be- 
havior types.** Table 7 shows the mean num- 


44 Cf. Alfred B. Heilbrun, Jr., “Soctal-Learning 
Theory, Social Desirability, and the MMPI,” Psy- 
chological Bulletin, 61 (May, 1964), pp. 377-387. 

#6 The three outpatient services are at Vanderbilt 
Clinic of the Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Cen- 
ter, Jewish Memorial Hospital, and Harlem Hos- 
pital, 
*6 Psychiatrists at each service were asked to sort 
thelr current patients in terms of the descriptions 
of behavior most and least like the patients. In this 
way, we hoped to avoid problems of unreliability in 
diagnosis while still insuring a diversity of patient 
types. See, for example, William A. Scott, “Research 
Definitlons of Mental Health and Mental Illness,” 
Psychological Bulletin, 55 (January, 1958), pp. 29- 
45. These “behavior types” are shortened adapta- 
tions of case descriptions of fictitious individuals 
developed by Shirley Star with psychiatric consul- 
tation for her study of public attitudes towards 
mental illness. As originally set forth, they were 
meant to illustrate paranoid schizophrenia, simple 
schizophrenia, anxiety neurosis, alcoholism, com- 
pulsive phobic behavior, and juvenile character dis- 
order. The original descriptions have been used in 
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ber of symptoms related to each behavior 
type among the 114 patients secured for 
this study.*” i 

Our quota system provided a roughly 
similar distribution of the six behavior types 
in each of the four ethnic groups. Thus, 


_if similar degrees and types of disorder are 


expressed in similar ways by each ethnic 


‘group, we should find no ethnic differences 


among these patients in rates of symptoms. 
Table 8 shows that, as among our nonpatient 
cross-sections in Washington Heights, there 
is a generally higher rate among the Puerto 
Ricans. It would seem, then, that we must 
question high rates of such symptoms per se 
as indicators of high rates of psychological 


‘ disorder in the nonpatient cross-sections. 


” 


This would be true regardless of whether 
the high rate were due to cultural differ- 
ences in willingness to admit such syniptoms 
when they are present, or to cultural differ- 
ences in mode of expressing distress.*® If 
the latter is the case, of course, another 
problem is raised—the problem of the repre- 
sentativeness of the sample of symptom 
items, 

The problem of bias in sampling symptom 
stems. The Midtown researchers report that 
they attempted to include a sample of “.. . 
such symptoms as would demonstrably repre- 
sent the most salient and generalized indica- 
tors of mental pathology.” 4° Descriptively, 
these were said to consist “. . . principally 


of the psychophysiologic manifestations and 


those tapping anxiety, depression, and in- 
adequacy dimensions.” 5° Also included were 
items “, . . bearing particularly on... 
phobic reactions, and mood.” 54 





‘a number of attitude studies since, and can be 


found, for example, in Elaine Cumming and John 
Cumming, Closed Ranks, Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1957. 

47 The uneven n’s in the various ethnic groups 
and among the various behavior types are due to 


‘ scarcity of some of the desired types of patient at 


the facilities to which we had access. After a while, 
we concentrated on securing the rarer types of 
patients so as to have a roughly equal distribution 
of the behavior types in each ethnic group. Even 
so, we will have to go elsewhere to interview an ap- 
preciable number of alcoholics and sociopaths. 

t8 See Charles Kadushin, “Social Class and the 
Experience of Il Health,” Sociological Inguiry, 34 
(Winter, 1964), pp. 67-80. 

#9 Srole, et al, op. ch., p. 41. 

s0 Thid., p. 42. 

51 Ibid., p. 60. 
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TABLE 7. MEAN NUMBER OF SYMPTOMS ON 22-ITEM 
SCREENING INSTRUMENT FOR PSYCHIATRIC OUT- 
PaTÆNTS oF Eace or Six BEHAVIOR TYPES 


Mean 
No. of Total 


Behavior Type Symptoms Patients 


One person is very suspicious; 
doesn’t trust anybody; and 
is sure that everybody is 
against this person. 

A second person is very quiet; 
doesn’t talk much to any- 
one; acts afraid of people; 
stays alone and daydreams 
all the time; and shows no 
interest in anything or any- s 
body. ~- 9.5 17 


A third person worries a lot 
abole little things, seems to 
be moody and unhappy all 
the time; and can’t sleep 
nights, brooding about the 
past, and worrying about 
things that might go wrong. 

A fourth person drinks to 
much; goes on a spree when 
there is money in the pocket. 
This person promises to stop 
drinking, but always goes off 
again. 


A fifth person just can’t leave 
the house without going 
back to see whether the gas 
stove was left lit or not; 
always zoes back again just 
to make sure the door is 
locked; and is afraid to ride 
up and down in elevators. 


A sixth person has been telling 
lies for a long time now, 
and stealing things. Others 
are very upset about these 
acts, but the person pays no 
attention to others. 


- Total 


10.4 17 


8.6 39 


5.3 13 


8.2 26 


70 2 
8.5 114 


The Midtown researchers also suggest, 
however, that the full battery of items on 
which their psychiatric evaluation was based, 
and perhaps especially the derivative 22- 
item screening instrument, tend to miss cer- 
tain types of disorder such as alcoholism, 
sociopathic traits, and the early stages of 
paranoid schizophrenia.®* It seems reason- 
able to consider the possibility, therefore, 
that symptoms associated with these. dis- 


52 Ibid., p. 65; Langner, op. ch., p. 269. 
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TABLE 8. Mraw NUMBER OF SYMPTOMS ON THE 22- 

ITEM SCREENING INSTRUMENT AMONG JEWISH, 

JrisH, Necro AnD PuERTO Rican Psycumataic Ouvr- 
PATIENTS ACCORDING TO BEHAVIOR TYPE 








Ethnicity 
Behavior Puerto 
Types Jewish Irish Negro Rican 
11.0 8.0 9.8 14.0 
Suspicious, etc. 
(3) (3) (8) (3) 
6.7 5.7 10.1 14.3 
Quiet, afraid, ete. 
(3) (3) (8) (3) 
Worry, moody, 7.9 5.4 8.4 11.9 
unhappy, etc. 
(10) (7) (12) (10) 
3.0 6.3 5.2 50 
Drinks too much, etc. 
(i) G) ® (1) 
Checks stove, afraid 5.7 8.2 6.0 13.0 
of elevator, etc. 
(6) (4) (9) (7) 
; v0 
Lies, steals, etc. 
(—) (—) (2) (=) 
Total 7.4 6.6 7.9 12.5" 
Total Cases (23) (20) (47) (24) 


* Differs significantly at the 0.05 level or better 
(two-tailed t-tests) from Jewish mean, Irish mean, 
and Negro mean. 


orders may be more prominent among New 
York’s Negroes and Puerto Ricans than 
among its white groups of predominantly 
European ancestry, even with class con- 
trolled. 


58 For vivid illustrations of possible cultural (in- 
cluding class subcultural) patterning of symptoma- 
tology, and perhaps even of type of disorder, see 
Andrew F. Henry and James F. Short, Suicide and 
Homicide, Glencoe, Il.: Free Press, 1954; Marvin 
K. Opler and Jerome L. Singer, “Ethnic Differences 
in Behavior and Psychopathology: Italian and 
Irish,” International Journal of Social Psychiatry, 
2 (Summer, 1956), pp. 11-22; M. J. Field, Search 
for Security, Evanston, Il: Northwestern Uni- 
versity Press, 1960; Joseph W. Eaton and Robert 
J. Weil, Culture and Mental Disorders, Glencoe, 
Il.: Free Press, 1955; August B. Hollingshead and 
Frederick C. Redlich, Social Class and Mental IN- 
ness, New York: Wiley, 1958; and Thomas S. 
Langner and Stanley T. Michael, Life Stress and 
Mental Health, New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 
1963. 


With one of its purposes to provide a 


preliminary check on this possibility, a. fol- 
low-up study was conducted of a small sub- 


sample of Jewish, Irish, Negro and Puerto 
Rican respondents in Washington Heights 
—~151 in all.5* In these re-interviews, items 
designed to provide clues to paranoid tenden- 


64 This probability subsample was selected on 
the basis of ethnicity of the male head of the 
household. An equal number of households was 
designated from each of the four main ethnic 
groups, and within each ethnic group, proportional 
allocation according to educational level of the 
male head was employed. Negro and Puerto Rican 
respondents were interviewed by Negro and Puerto 
Rican interviewers. Husbands and wives were inter- 
viewed separately but simultaneously in different 
parts of their apartments by male and female in- 
terviewers respectively. In all, 94 married couples 
and 26 single male household heads (214 individ- 
uals in all) were to be interviewed. Interviews were 
completed with the designated respondents in 69% 
of the households. An additional 12% had to be 
removed from the sample because we could not 
locate them, and because of verified moves out of 
the state, death, etc. Respondents in 19% of the 
households, disproportionately first-generation Irish, 
refused to be interviewed after repeated call- backs. 
In all, 71% of the designated respondents were in- 
terviewed. This gives us a rather good representa- 
tion of married couples in all groups other than 
the Irish who were born in Ireland. It excludes a 
very important category among Negroes, the fe- 
male household head with children but no husband 
present. Also, 14 of the 26 single male household 
heads were Negro, and we succeeded in interview- 
ing only eight of them. These eight probably in- 
clude the more stable among the single male house- 
hold heads in the Negro group. This inference is 
based on the fact that differences between Negroes 
and their Jewish and Irish educational counterparts 
on the indices to be described are, if anything, 
sharper when all single males in the subsample are 
excluded from the analysis. The single males are - 
retained in Tables 9, 10 and 11 in the interest of 
not further decreasing an already small n. If any- 
thing, the nature of the sample as a whole, with its 
emphasis on married couples and more stable single 
males, should reduce rather than accentuate differ- 
ences on the variables of interest: possible alcohol- 
ism, possible sociopathy, and possible paranoid 
tendencies. An additional problem arises, however, 
from the fact that in this small sample, Negroes 
and Puerto Ricans have almost a monopoly on 
respondents who did not graduate from grammar 
school, while Jews have the large majority of col- 
lege graduates—thus compromising our ability to 
control educational level. This is most important for 
the results shown in Tables 10 and 11. Neverthe- 
less, when respondents with 0-7 years of education 
and those with college or more are omitted from 
Tables 10 and 11, sharp contrasts tending to sup- 
port the socia] causation hypothesis remain. 
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TABLE 9. POSSIBLA INDICATIONS of ALCOHOLISM ACCORDING TO ETHNICITY AND EDUCATION 





Not High School Graduate High School Graduate or More * 

Problems 

with Puerto Puerto 
Drinking Jewish Irish Negro Rican Jewish Irish Negro Rican 

% Fo % % o % % Fo 

Both: 
a. Trouble with 
health and work 
and eee eevee ee¢ece 8.0 eense [E a e¢ee 7.7 
b. Arguments with 
family 
Either 
a. or b. 11.1 19.8 19.8 20.0 5.3 14.3 26.7 38.5 
Neither 
a. nor b. 88.9 81.2 81.2 72.0 94.7 85.7 73.3 53.8 
Total % 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Total 
Respondents (9) (16) (16) (25) (38) (14) (15) (13) 


* A one-tailed t-test indicates (p<0.05) that the combined higher-educated Jewish and Irish have 
larger proportions with neither a. nor b. than the combined higher-educated Negroes and Puerto Ricans. 


cies, sociopathic tendencies, and alcoholism 
were included. 

There were two items bearing on alcohol- 
ism: “F have not had trouble with my health 
or my work because of drinking.” “I have 
had arguments with my family because of 
my drinking.” These were answered either 
“true” or “false,” with the first (and slightly 
more likely to elicit problems) keyed 
“false,” and the second keyed “true.” 3 
Table 9 shows that there is a greater tend- 
ency for combined Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans of higher educational level to report 
drinking problems than the Jews or the 
Irish at higher educational levels. But the 
similarity of the advantaged and disadvan- 
taged ethnic groups at lower educational 
levels, and the tendency of less-educated 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans to report fewer 
drinking problems than higher-educated Ne- 
groes and Puerto Ricans is puzzling from 
either a social causation or a social selection 
point of view. 

With regard to sociopathic tendencies, six 
items were included. From most to least 
likely to be answered in the sociopathic di- 
rection they are: 38 


55 These Items were suggested by Margaret Balley 
and Paul Haberman of the National Council on 
Alcoholism. 

56 These items were selected on the basis of their 


I think most people would not lie to get 
ahead. (Keyed “false.”) 

It is all right to get around the law if you 
don’t actually break it. (Keyed “true.’’) 

I don’t blame anyone for trying to grab ev- 
Tees he can get in this world. (Keyed 
“true? 

T think most people are honest more for other 
reasons than for fear of being caught. (Keyed 
“false,”) 

Most respectable people in my neighborhood 
would not object to the kind of people I’ve 
gone around with. (Keyed “false.”) 

I can easily make people afraid of me and 
ee do just for the fun of it. (Keyed 
“true.” 


Responses to all but the first of these 
six items conform to the Guttman scale pat- 
tern, thus providing a cumulative scale score 
of from zero to five “sociopathic” responses.5? 
Table 10 shows that, if we disregard the 9 
Jews of low education, these indications of 
possible sociopathic tendencies are most pro- 


face validity and with some changes in wording 
from the MMPI. We provided alternative wordings 
for each item so that each could have an equal 
chance of being keyed “true” or “false.” 

57 Guttman’s coefficient of reproducibility for the 
five items that scaled is 0.905; Menzel’s coefficient 
of scalability is 0.606. It is interesting to speculate 
after the fact on why the item about “lying to 
get ahead” did not scale. Possibly this is because it 
involves achievement orientation, and hence focuses 
to a greater extent than the other five on what may 
be a form of middle-class sociopathy. 
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TABLE 10. POSSIBLE INDICATIONS or SOCIOPATHY ACCORDING TO ETHNICITY AND EDUCATION * 














i (PER CENT) 
ee : Not High School Graduate ` High School Graduate or More 
Responses Puerto Puerto 
(0-5) Jewish Trish Negro Rican Jewish Irish Negro Rican 
0 25.0 wees 8.0 34.2 42.9 33.3 23.0 
1 33.3 43.7 $1.2 40.0 26.3 50.0 . 13.3 38.4 
2 44.4 31.2 Si 28.0 34.2 ee 46.7 30.8 
3 22.2 ana 31.2 20.0 5.3 7.1 6.7 7.7 
4 ives 6.2 4.0 ween ee 
Total % 99.9 99.9 99.8 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 99.9 
Total Respondents (9) (16) (16) (25) (38) (14) (15) (13) 





* In comparisons of proportions scoring zero, one-tailed t-tests indicate that combined Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans of lower educational level differ significantly (p<0.05 or better) from combined higher- 
educated Negroes and Puerto Ricans and from combined higher-educated Jews and Irish. 


nounced among Negroes and Puerto Ricans 
of low education. Moreover, there is a tend- 
ency for the Negroes and Puerto Ricans at 
higher educational levels to have higher 
scores than educational counterparts among 
the Jews and Irish. These results, then, taken 
at face value, tend to support the social 
causation hypothesis. 

Six items were also provided to index pos- 
sible paranoid tendencies. These. in order of 
greatest “popularity” of the possible para- 
noid alternative, are: 58 


I do not tend to be on my guard with people 
who are somewhat more friendly than I had 
expected. (Keyed “false.”’) 


58 These items were selected on the basis of their 
face validity and with some changes in wording 
from the MMPI. We provided alternative wordings 
for each item so that each could have an equal 
chance of being keyed “true” or “false.” 


My way of doing things is apt to be misun- 
derstood by others. (Keyed “true.’’) 

Behind my back people say all kinds of things 
about me, (Keyed “true.”’) 

I have no enemies who really wish to harm 
me, (Keyed “false.”) 

I feel it is safer to trust nobody. (Keyed 
“true. y 

I do not believe I am being plotted against. 
(Keyed “false.”) 


Although the responses fall short of meeting 
the criteria for a Guttman scale, we have 
scored them as in the case of the sociopathic 
items above.5? The evidence of possible 
paranoid tendencies appears strongest, as 
Table 11 shows, in the low educated Negro 


59 Guttman’s coefficient of reproducibility for the 
six items is 0.884 and Menzel’s coefficient of scala- 
bility is 0.418, neither one acceptable. Nor can a 
satisfactory scale be constructed by dropping an 
item. 


TABLE 11. POSSIBLE INDICATIONS oF PARANOID TENDENCIES ACCORDING TO ETENICITY AND EDUCATION * 


(PER CENT) 
Number of 
“Paranoid” Not High School Graduate High School Graduate or More 
Responses Puerto Puerto 
(0-6) Jewish Irish Negro Rican Jewish Irish Negro Rican - 
0 22.2 50.0 12.5 8.0 50.0 35.7 46,7 46.1 
1 55.5 25.0 18.7 40.0 21.1 35.7 20.0 7.7 
2 22.2 12.5 31.2 28.0 18.4 21.4 13.3; 23.0 
3 erate Sea 31.2 16.0 10.5 7.1 20.0 15.4 
4 12.5 6.3 8.0 Sanii ace enue 7.7 
Total % 99.9 100.0 99.9 100.0 100.0 99.9 100.0 99.9 
Total Respondents (9) (16) (16) (25) (38) (14) (15) (13) 


+*In comparisons of proportions scoring zero, one-tailed t-tests indicate that combined Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans of lower educational level differ significantly (p<(0.05 or better) from: combined Negroes 
and Puerto Ricans with higher educational levels; combined Jewish and Irish of lower educational level; 
ind combined Jewish and Irish of higher educational level. 


q . 
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and Puerto Rican groups. Among the hae 
educated respondents, Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans tend to have higher scores than the 
Jews and the Irish. Thus we have here 
results which, on their face, are the most 
consistent so far with a social causation 
explanation. 

The measures of possible sociopathic and 
possible paranoid tendencies involved in 
these results show little relation to the 22 
Midtown-item score. This suggests that the 
Midtown items may grossly underrepresent 
' psychological symptomatology, especially 
among lower educated Negroes and Puerto 
Rican respondents.®° 

The problem of acquiescence response 
style. Again, however, questions must be 
raised about accepting these results at face 
value. Recall that the possibly paranoid 
items did not scale and that, on a random 
basis, three of the six items were keyed 
“true,” the other three “false.” It is neces- 
sary to inquire whether tendencies to “yea- 
say” (agree) or “naysay” (disagree) re- 
gardless of item content may have constituted 
a competing dimension that both generated 
scale errors and distorted the substantive 
results. 

To. investigate this problem of acquies- 
cence response style, separate scores ranging 
from zero to three were constructed for the 
“true” and “false” keyed items respectively. 
To the extent that yeasaying or naysaying 
occurred, we would expect little correlation 
- between the two indices. We find that there 
is a significant (p<0.05) positive correla- 
tion of 0.33 for the higher-educated respon- 
dents. For the lower-educated respondents, 
however, the correlation is not only insignifi- 
cant, but negative (—0.03). This negative 
correlation is most pronounced in the Negro 
group were it reaches —0.32.@ Thus, we 


- 60'The Spearman rank order correlation coeffi- 
cients (corrected for ties) for the 22 Midtown 
items score by the soclopathy scale and by the 
paranoid index though statistically significant at 
the 0.01 level, are only 0.218 and 0.249 respectively 
over the whole sample. 

& Eg., Arthur Couch and Kenneth Kenniston, 
“Yeasayers and Naysayers: Agreeing Response Set 
as a Personality Variable,” Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, 60 (March, 1960); pp. 151- 
174. 

82 The Spearman rank order correlation coeffi- 
cients (corrected for ties) for the higher educated 
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must reckon with yeasaying or naysaying 
response styles in interpreting the results 
which, so far, are most consistent with a 
social causation point of view. . 

Table 12 shows that we would have to 
alter our interpretation if we relied on an 
index made up of the false-keyed paranoid 
items. Most important is the difference 
among the lower educated Negroes depend- 
ing on how the items are keyed. For them, ~ 
there appears to be a clear tendency toward 
yeasaying.® 

The problem of psychological symptoms 
as indicators of psychological disorder, It 
would seem, then, that further work in this 
field can ignore the problem of response bias 
only at its peril. Would control of response 
bias in itself, however, provide adequate 
measures of psychological disorder? This is 
doubtful. 

If a tendency to agree to items regardless 
of their content-on the part of lower edu- 
cated Negroes were the whole story of their 
higher scores on our measure of possible ` 
paranoid tendency,** why, then, did such a 





(high schoo] graduates or more) in each ethnic 
group are: Jewish, 042; Irish, 0.22; Negro, 0.42; 
and Puerto Rican 0.39. For the lower educated (did 
not’ graduate from high school) in each ethnic 
group, they are: Jewish, —0.10; Irish, 0.41; Negro, 
—0.32; and Puerto Rican, —0.02. 

68 Among the low educated Puerto Ricans, there 
gre apparently both yeasayers and naysayers, and 
these appear to balance each other on the two in- 
dices. 

84 A check on the distribution of scale errors in 
the sociopathy scale according to ethnicity and edu- 
cational level indicates that such error was not due 
in any important way to yeasaying or naysaying in 
specific ethno-educational groups. There is a tend- 
ency, not statistically significant, for the less-edu- 
cated Puerto Ricans to have fewer respondents who 
are scale types than the other lower educated re- 
spondents. With this possible exception, error is not 
appreciably more frequent in any one of the eight 
ethno-educational groups than in any others. Over- 
all, 62% of the respondents were scale types; the 
range is from 44% among the lower-educated 
Puerto Ricans to 69% among the lower-educated 
Negroes. Since three of the sociopathy scale items 
are keyed “true” and two are keyed “false,” even 
roughly comparable indices cannot be built, as in 
the case of the six paranoid items, for still further 
checking. Nevertheless, the direction of relation- 
ships seems similar for an Index built of the three 
“true” keyed items vs. an index built of the two 
“false”? keyed items according to ethnicity and 
education. The fact that these five items scaled thus 
appears to mean that content was dominant over 
yeasaying or naysaying response styles {n their case. 
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TABLE 12. COMPARISONS or “Trug” AND “FALSE” KEYED INDICES OF POSSIBLE PARANOID TENDENCIES 
ACCORDING TO ETHNICITY AND EDUCATION (PER CENT) 


Number of “True” Not High School Graduate High School Graduate or More 
vs. “False” Keyed Puerto Puerto 
“Paranoid” Responses Jewish Irish Negro Rican Jewish Irish Negro Rican 
“True” Keyed 
(0-3) 
0 56.6 68.8 25.0 44.0 52.6 71.4 60.0 61.5 
1 44.4 25.0 31.3 32.0 36.8 14.3 26.7 30.8 
2 eee 6.3 18.8 24.0 10.5 14.3 13.3 7.7 
3 ou oe 25.0 Joue seat Rae Satin 
Total per cent 100.0 100.1 100.1 100.0 99.9 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Total Respondents (9) (16) (16) (25) (38) (14) (15) (13) 
“False” Keyed 
(0-3) 
0 44.4 62.5 56.3 32.0 76.3 42.9 60.0 53.8 
1 55.6 18.8 31.3 44.0 15.8 57.1 33.3 23.1 
2 12.5 12.5 20.0 7.9 ras Deci Vel 
3 ee 6.3 cica 4.0 sesa re 6.7 15.4 
Total per cent 100.0 100.0 100.1 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Total Respondents (9) (16) (16) (25): (38) (14) (15) (13) 





response style not produce similar high 
scores on the 22 Midtown items which were 
uncontrolled for acquiescence? For 11 of 
these 22 items, a “yes” response was scored 
as indicating pathology. The response al- 
ternatives for most of the others were “often, 
sometimes, or never” and might also be sus- 
ceptible to yeasaying or naysaying tenden- 
cies (see the examples given above). 
Earlier, it was noted that the 22 Midtown 
screening items were rated for degree of 
social desirability by small samples of Jew- 
ish, Irish, Negro and Puerto Rican respond- 
ents. Puerto Ricans, it will be remembered, 
tended to see these items as less undesirable 
than did Jews and Irish. In contrast Negroes, 
if anything, saw the items as more undesir- 
able than did Jews and Irish. These same 
respondents also rated the present items on 
alcoholism, sociopathic, and paranoid tenden- 
cies. Like the 22 Midtown items, these items 
tend to fall on the undesirable side of the 
scale. This time, however, the picture is 
somewhat different for the Negroes. Com- 
pared to the combined Jews and Irish, the 
Negroes see four of the five sociopathic 
items, four of the six paranoid items, and 
one of the two alcoholic items as less socially 
undesirable. The results are similar for 
the Puerto Ricans, but more pronounced, 


65 A one-tailed sign test indicates (p<.073) that 
this difference could have occurred by chance. 


because they tend to see the sociopathic 
items as even less undesirable than the 
Negroes. 

It seems possible and even likely, there- 
fore, that acquiescence styles among the 
lower-educated Negroes do not operate in- 
dependently of judgments of the social de- 
sirability of the content involved.© Differ- 
ences in the appraisal of social desirability 
may account in part, at least, for our symp- 
tom results. So again we must consider the 
two alternative possibilities raised by the so- 
cial desirability factor, this time for Negroes 
as well as Puerto Ricans: Are Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans simply more willing than the 
Jews and the Irish to admit problems with 
projected anger, and anti-social beliefs and 
behaviors because they judge such things as 
less undesirable? Or are these less undesir- 


68 It has generally been assumed that the more 
ambiguous an item, the more likely it is to elicit a 
yeasaying or naysaying response style independent 
of content (see, for example, Richard Christie and 
Florence Lindauer, “Personality Structure,” Annual 
Review of Psychology, 14 (1963), especially pp. 
207-208.). It seems possible that the lower the edu- 
cational level of respondents, the more ambiguous 
some of these items may have appeared. However, 
there is no apparent reason why the paranoid items 
should seem more ambiguous than the 22 Midtown 
items, To the extent that content was irrelevant as 
a determinant of the responses of low educated 
Negroes, for example, acquiescence should have led 
to high scores on the 22 Midtown items as well as 
on the paranoid index. 
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a ratings themselves a function of the 
_/Sreater prevalence of such beliefs and be- 


¢ haviors in the Negro and Puerto Rican 
R Pa ; 


` groups? | 
It seems unlikely that normatively in- 
duced variation in willingness to admit para- 


- noid and sociopathic tendencies is the whole 


story. On these grounds, the Puerto Ricans 
who see four of the five sociopathic items as 
less undesirable than do the Negroes should 
also show stronger tendencies to admit such 
things than the Negroes. As can be seen 
by glancing again at Table 10, this is not 
the case. If anything, the Puerto Ricans 
score lower than the Negroes on this index 
of sociopathic tendencies.® 

Let us assume, then, at least for purposes 
of argument, that Table 10 and Table 11 
portray actual differences in beliefs and be- 
havior between Jews and Irish on the one 
hand, and Negroes and Puerto Ricans on 
the other.** If so, would there be any rea- 
son to believe that these differences in re- 
sponses to possibly sociopathic, and possibly 
paranoid, symptom items are compelling evi- 


. dence of the presence of these types of 


psychological disorder? It appears to be true 
that our patient sample-is more likely to 
give paranoid responses to these items than 
our non-patient sample; moreover, . the . pa- 
tients who were judged to show paranoid- 
like behavior by their psychiatrists are more 


likely to give the paranoid types of responses 
to these items than are the other patients. 


87 At both higher and lower educational levels, 
Puerto Ricans appear to have somewhat smaller 
proportions than Negroes with scores of two or 
more in Table 10. 

68 In this eventuality, it is interesting to specu- 
late on a possible real difference between the 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans of Jower educational 
level. These groups, so similar on these “acting 
out” types of items, were vastly different on the 
22 Midtown items calling more for expression of 
subjective suffering. Is it possible that Negroes, 
with a longer history of oppression, have indeed 
developed something like what the Negro comedian, 
Dick Gregory, has referred to as a “callus on the 
soul” that guards against the conscious experience 
of personal pain? 

ee If we use the statistical criterion adopted by 
the Midtown researchers for selecting their 22 items, 
chi-square tests show that three of these “paranoid” 
items discriminate at the 0.01 level between our 
patient and cross-section groups as wholes (the 
items are “misunderstood,” “people say things be- 
hind my back,” and “safer to trust no one”). 


It is possible that interviews with individuals 
who have known sociopathic histories would 
reveal that they also will describe themselves 
in terms of the sociopathic items. Should the 
high rates of similar responses in our low 
educated Negro and Puerto Rican commu- 
nity samples, then, be taken as evidence of 
the high frequency of such disorders in these 
groups? 

M. J. Field has. pointed out that, in 
Ghana, where nobody looks twice at a lorry 
announcing in big letters, “Enemies all 
about me,” or “Be afraid of people,” the 
universality of the “normal” paranoid atti- 
tude makes it necessary to diagnose para- 
noid schizophrenia with great caution. She 
writes: “But just as, in our own society, we 
are able to recognize as abnormal the man 
from whom no reassurance can shift the 
groundless conviction that he has cancer, so 
we are able in rural Ghana to recognize 
the morbidly ineradicable paranoid convic- 
tion.” *° The sign of the difference between 
normal and abnormal she refers to as the 
“peculiar recalcitrant obstinacy” of the dis- 
torted outlook.” Is it possible that the re- 
sponses of lower-class Negroes and Puerto 


Ricans in our Washington Heights study to 


the kinds of paranoid and sociopathic items 
described above are less evidence of person- 
ality disorder than of what Durkheim has 
described as “derivatives” of anomie—the 
currents’ of anger, disillusionment, discon- 
tent and so on that are held, unlike that 
comparative rarity, the act of suicide, to be 
the more prevalent responses to anomie? 1? 

Attempts to codify clinical experience in 
the form of diagnostic nomenclatures em- 


Moreover, three show differences of 20% or more 
(in two cases twice the proportion) between the 17 
patients judged by their therapists to be predomi- 
nantly “suspicious, etc.” and the remaining 97 pa- 
tients (the items are “enemies who wish to harm 
me,” “believe I am being plotted against,” and 
“misunderstood”); with as few as 17 patients in 
the “suspicious, etc.” category, however, each of 
these latter differences is statistically significant at 
only the 0.10 level using one-tailed t-tests of the 
difference between proportions. 

70M, J. Field, op. cit., p. 296. 

71 Ibid., p. 296. 

72 For a discussion of these derivatives, see Bruce 
P. Dohrenwend, “Egoism, Altruism, Anomie, and 
Fatalism: A Conceptual Analysis of Durkheim’s 
Types,” American Sociological Review, 24 (August, 
1959), especially pp. 468-469. 
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phasize the persistence of symptomatology 
indicative of pathology. Consider descrip- 
tions of the functional mental disorders in 
the widely used 1952 Diagnostic and Statis- 
tical Manual of the American Psychiatric 
Association. Here we read, for example, of 
the “. .. increase in severity of symptoms 
over long periods .. .” that is characteristic 
of the simple type of schizophrenic reac- 
tion," and of the “. . . chronic and pro- 
longed course . . .” of paranoia.” Lifelong 
studies of psychoneurotics are said to“... 
usually present evidence of periodic or con- 
stant maladjustment of varying degree from 
early life.” 7° In most instances of the per- 
sonality disorders, including sociopathy and 
alcoholism, “‘. . . the disorder is manifested 
by a lifelong pattern of action or behavior. 

. .’7 And the symptoms of the psycho- 
physiological autonomic and visceral dis- 
orders are held to be “. . . due to a chronic 
and exeggerated state of the normal physio- 
logical expression of emotion. .. .” 77 Thus 
most of the so-called functional psychiatric 
disorders are described as chronic in nature, 
They stem from a persistent defect of per- 
sonality of whatever origin. It seems reason- 
able to assume that a source in such defect 
is what is meant by the term “pathology” in 
relation to psychological symptomatology, or 
by the term “disorder” in relation to per- 
sonality. 

The Midtown Study researchers suggest 
that their untreated “cases” show psycho- 
logical pathology like that of psychiatric 
patients.” Yet, unlike the psychiatric pa- 
tient, seen over a course or Several courses 
of treatment, the untreated “case” in cross- 
sectional surveys such as the Midtown Study 
is seen at only one point in time.?® Moreover 
the questions used to elicit evidence of symp- 


78 Committee on Nomenclature and Statistics of 
the American Psychiatric Association, op. cit., p. 26. 


TT Ibid., E. 29. 

78 Srole et al, op. ch., p. 333. 

19 To date, the field studies attempting to esti- 
mate true prevalence of psychological disorder have 
provided almost no data on persistence or change 
in symptomatology evidenced by their respondents 
over time; see Dohrenwend and Dohrenwend, 
op, ct. 







tomatology in the Midtown Stud 
with respect to temporal reference, 
calling for present problems, some bein 
the “have you ever” variety (see the s 
questions above). Is it possible that suo. . Fi 
symptoms bear only a pseudo-resemblance - 
to the persistent symptomatology aia ay 
in psychiatric patients? 

Our subsample of 151 respondents in 
Washington Heights were reinterviewed an 
average of two years after the original in- 
terviews were conducted. Both the first and 
the second interviews with these respondents 
included the 22 Midtown items. The sec- G 
ond interview also included some ques- 
tions about objective events that might have 
changed the respondent’s situation between 
the two interviews, especially occurrences 3 
related to work and physical health. 

The relevant questions about intervening 
events were as follows: 


re - 


Let’s see, a Columbia University interviewer 
first visited your family to ask about health 
matters in That was about 


ere ee 8B ee oe Re 


Have you had any serious illness or health 
problems since then? (If Yes:) What is 
(was) the matter? 


What were you doing most of the past p 2 
KEPET months? (For males:) Working, 

looking for work, or something else? (For 

females:) Working, looking for work, keeping 

house, or something else? 


Has there been any change in your work or 
job status since the time of the first inter- 
VIEW S00 sewer months ago? (If Yes:) 
What change was that? Why did you change? 


The responses to these questions were 
classified into the following categories of in- 
tervening events. bs 


Unfavorable events: R 
1. Poor physical health of respondent; i.e., 
physical illness, i injury, accident, etc., which 
seems current in negative consequences 
either because the respondent says so, or 
because it seems inherently so. ff 
. Poor physical health of respondent’s ha 
spouse. (The large majority of the sample 
was up of husbands and wives in 
the same household, receiving identical in- 
terviews. ) 

.(For male main earner:) Socioeconomic 
deterioration; i.e., demotion, business fail- 
ure, unemployment, etc. F 
4. (For female spouses:) Socioeconomic de- . 


BR 


Gn 
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terioration; i.e., demotion, business failure, 
unemployment, etc. of male main earner. 


Favorable events: 

L (For male main earners:} Socioeconomic 
improvement; i.e., promotion, raise, “bet- 
ter job,” etc. 

2. (For female spouses:) Socioeconomic im- 
provement; i.e., promotion, raise, “better 
job,” etc. for male main earner. 

3. Birth of one or more children. 


Unknown: 

1. Events related to the above whose current 
consequences could not be ascertained. 

2. Other events which were mentioned adven- 
titiously; i.e., not in response to a specific 
question asked of all and bearing on the 
event. 

3. No evidence of intervening event. 


This classification of events was made 
independently by a psychiatrist and a 
sociologist who had no information’ about 
the respondents’ psychological symptoms, 
ethnicity, or class background. They dis- 
agreed on 14 of the 74 events classified by 
either one or the other in the above event 
categories. None of these disagreements was 
over whether an event was favorable or un- 
favorable. 

The questions included in the reinterview, 
of course, provide far from a complete list 
of the events that could have intervened 
between the two interviews. Nevertheless, 
56 respondents were classified as currently 
- influenced either by events judged entirely 
favorable or by events judged entirely un- 
favorable in the terms of the above catego- 
ries. The direction of the changes in symptom 
scores on the 22 Midtown items from the 
first to the second interview for these re- 
spondents, as well as for respondents not 
so classified, are presented in Table 13.*° 

Table 13 shows that the relation between 
symptom changes and the quality of cur- 
rently impinging events is significant.®* 
Note that, since each respondent serves as 
his own control on response bias, such bias 


80 Only 13.3% of the respondents had scores of 
four or more symptoms on both interviews, in con- 
trast to 20.0% on one of the two interviews. 

81 See also Paul W. Haberman, “An Analysis of 
Reé-test Scores for an Index of Psychophysiological 
Disturbance,” Journal of Health and Human Be- 
havior, in press. 


might diminish the magnitude of these 
changes, but can in no way account for the 
changes that occurred. The categories of 
favorable and unfavorable events are de- 
tailed to show that the results are not due 
solely to changes in physical health with 
which the 22-item symptom measure may 
be contaminated, or to socioeconomic 
changes which could be consequences rather ' 
than causes of the symptoms of the main 
earner. Thus we see, for example, that 
symptoms tend to increase for respondents 
whose spouses become ill, and that wives’ 
symptoms tend to increase or decrease with 
negative or positive changes respectively in 
their husbands’ job situation. These results 
suggest, therefore, the importance of further 
investigation of the individual’s contem- 
porary situation, as distinct from his possi- 
ble personality defects, in attempts to ex- 
plain psychological symptomatology.® 


CONCLUSION 


It would seem that the major substan- 
tive issue with which we started, the issue 
of the relative importance of social causa- 
tion vs. social selection factors in class differ- 
ences in rates of psychological disorder, must 
yield precedence to resolution of the central 
unsolved problem of psychiatric epidemi- 
ology—the measurement of untreated psy- 
chological disorder. For, while the results 
of. field studies of psychological symptom- 
atology make it clear that there are group 
differences in modes of expressing distress, 
including some that are apparently stylistic, 
the studies are far from clear about the 


82 For some possible leads along these lines, see 
Erich Lindemann, “Symptomatology and the Man- 
agement of Acute Grief,” American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 101 (September, 1944), pp. 141-148; 
James S. Tyhurst, “The Role of Transition States— 
Including Disasters—in Mental Iness,” in Sym- 
posium on Preventive and Social Psychiatry, Wash- 


’ ington, D.C.: United States Government Printing 


Office, 1957, pp. 149-169; Bruce P. Dohrenwend, 
“The Social Psychological Nature of Stress,” Jour- 
nal of Abnormal and Soctal Psychology, 62 (March, 
1961), pp. 294-302; Dohrenwend and Dohrenwend, 
op. cit.; and Barbara S. Dohrenwend and Bruce 
P. Dohrenwenc, “Stress Situations, Birth Order, 
and Psychological Symptoms,” Journal of Abnor- 
mal Psychology, in press. 
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TABLE 13, Direction or SYMPTOM CHANGE AccorDING To QUALITY or Events CURRENTLY IMPINGING . 


ON RESPONDENTS AT TIME oF SECOND INTERVIEW * (PER CENT) 





i 





Direction of Symptom Change 
No Change 
Fewer More Same number No 
Symptoms Symptoms of Symptoms Symptoms 
on Second on Second on Both on either Number of 
Quality of Events Interview Interview Interviews Interview Respondents . 
Favorable (Totals 100 per cent) 41 23 13 23 3i 
Socioeconomic improvement: 
Main male earner-—N 5 5 2 4 16 
Wife of main earner-——N 4 2 2 1 9 
Birth of Children: 
Wife—N 2 ee ee aa 2 
Husband—N aoe ee æ 2 2 i 
Combinations of above-—-N 2 á a a i @Z 
Unfavorable (Totals 100 
per cent) 16 56 25 8 25 
Poor physical health of: 
Self—N ae 7 2 een 9 
Spouse—N À 2 3 3 2 10 
Socioeconomic deterioration: 
Main male earner-—N 1 2 os Pr 3 
Wife of main earner-—N se 2 sa aP 2 
Combination of above--N 1 ee ji ae 1 
Mixed ** or Unknown 
(Totals 100 per cent) 37 31 17 15 80 


* Chi-square indicates (p<0.05) that the symptom changes according to favorable vs. unfavorable 
events could have occurred by chance. (Mixed or unknown events and no change excluded.) 


** Four cases. 


relation of these modes to the underlying 
psychiatric condition of individuals. 

Two major questions confront further 
work in this field. First, what are the cul- 
tural and situational factors that lead to 
different modes of expressing psychological 
symptoms? Second, under what conditions 
does symptomatic expression of psychologi- 
cal distress become evidence of underlying 


personality defect? °° When we can answer 
these questions, we shall be able to measure 
psychological disorder in different groups 
with some hope of resolving the crucial 
etiological issues. 


83 For one possible conceptualization of the prob- 
lem, see Bruce P. Dohrenwend and Barbara 5. 
Dohrenwend, op. cit, especially pp. 66-67. 
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ECONOMIC INSECURITY AND THE POLITICAL 
ATTITUDES OF CUBAN WORKERS * 


MAURICE ZEITLIN 
University of Wisconsin 


Analysis of daia from interviews with Cuban workers reveals that, among Negroes and 
whites, those who experienced the most pre-revolutionary unemployment were most likely 
to support the revolution and, among whites but not among Negroes, to be pro-Communist 

. before the revolution. Those who were securely employed both before and since the revolu- 
tion were less likely to be revolutionary than those who were employed more regularly since 

- the revolution. Negroes were more likely than whites to support the revolution, even with 
pre-revolutionary employment status and change in employment status controlled. ` 


politics have noted and studied the 

relationship between economic insecu- 
rity and political radicalism. For example, 
Karl Marx argued that a major consequence 
of recurrent unemployment would be the 
workers’ formation of -organizations “in 
order to destroy or to weaken the ruinous 
effects of this natural law of capitalist pro- 
duction in their class.” t Karl Kautsky be- 
lieved that economic insecurity would be- 
come so “intolerable for the masses of the 
population” that they would be “forced to 
seek a way out of the general misery, dese 
[finding] it only in socialism.”* More 
recently, some social scientists have inter- 
preted left voting as a consequence, inter 
alia, of the fact that certain central “needs” 
are not being met, the “need for security of 
income” being foremost: among them? A 


JN potiti students of working-class 


* Parts of this article appeared in “Political At- 
titudes of Cuban Workers,” a paper delivered at 


the Annual Meetings of the American Sociological . 


Association, 1963, and in the writer's unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, Working Class Politics in 
Cuba: A Study in Political Sociology, University 
of California, Berkeley, 1964. I am indebted to 
Robert Alford, Seymour Martin Lipset, Gerald 
Marwell, and Martin’ Trow for their helpful com- 
ments on various drafts of this article; to Fred- 
erick Stephan for designing the sample for this 
study; to the center of International Studies, 
Princeton University, for a grant which made this 
study possible; and to its director, Klaus Enom, 
for his encouragement. 

1 Karl Marx, Capital: A Critique of Political 
Economy, New York: Modern Library, 1936, p. 
702. 

2 Kari Kautsky, “Krisentheorien,” Die Neue Zeit, 
20 (1901-02), p. 140. 

8 Seymour Martin Lipset, Political Man: The 
Social Bases of Politics, Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday, 1959, p. 232. The original article in 
which this formulation appeared was by Lipset, 


good deal of comparative research has found 
that the workers experiencing the most recur- 
rent unemployment and underemployment 
are the ones most likely to be discontented 
with the existing order, to conceive of them- 
selves as its “exploited victims,” to be “class 
conscious,” and to support the political left 
in their country.* Particularly apt to our 


Paul Lazarsfeld, Allen Barton, and Juan Linz, | 
“The Psychology of Voting: Analysis of Political 
Behavior,” in Gardner Lindzey, ed., Handbook . 
of Social Psychology, Vol. 2, Cambridge: Addison- 
Wesley, 1954, pp. 1124-1175. 

4 See Richard Centers, The Psychology of Social 
Classes, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1949, pp. 177-179; Herbert G. Nicholas, The British 
General Election of 1950, London: Macmillan, 
1951, pp. 297~298. Lipset, op. cit, pp. 113-114, 
232-237, contains an excellent summary of the 
literature and findings on the political effects of 
unemployment. For the earlier literature, see Philip 
Eisenberg and Paul Lazarsfeld, “The Psychological 
Effects of Unemployment,” Psychological Bulletin, 
35 (June, 1938), pp. 358-390. O. Milton Hall, 
“Attitudes and Unemployment: A Comparison of 
the Opinions and Attitudes of Employed and Un- 
employed Men,” Archives of Psychology, 165 
(March, 1954), is a monograph on the effects of 
unemployment on the attitudes of professional en- 
gineers during the depression of the ’30’s. Also see 
John C. Leggett, “Economic Insecurity and Work- 
ing Class Consciousness,” American Sociological 
Review, 29 (April, 1964), pp. 226-234, and Richard 
F. Hamilton, “The Social Bases of French Working 
Class Politics,” unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
Columbia University, 1963. General economic in- 
security in any form-—whether because of the fear _ 
and presence of unemployment, or being in an 
economically vulnerable position—epparently con- 
duces to support of radical politics. Thus, Lipset 
noted in Agrarian Socialism, Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1950, pp. 
10-18, that: “It was the economically and climati- 
cally vulnerable wheat belt that formed the back- 
bone of all protest movements from the independ- 
ent parties of the 1870’s down to the contemporary 
C.C.F. in Canada .: . It is highly significant that 
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own study is the conclusion by Zawadski 
and Lazarsfeld in their study of unem- 
ployed Polish workers during the depression 
of the thirties, that “the experiences of un- 
employment are a preliminary step for the 
revolutionary mood, but ... they do not 
lead by themselves to a readiness for mass 
action. Metaphorically speaking, these ex- 
periences only fertilize the ground for revo- 
lution, but do not generate it.” ® 

Less than a decade before the Revolution- 
ary Government, headed by Fidel Castro, 
came to power in Cuba, the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
noted that “the insecurities which result 
from chronic unemployment and from the 
instability and seasonal fluctuations of the 
Cuban economy, continue to keep the worker 
in a state of anxiety.”® That the recurrent 
unemployment and underemployment and 
the consequent “state of anxiety” of the 
Cuban workers in pre-revolutionary Cuba 
later became a significant determinant of 
‘their support for the revolution and its lead- 
ership is the thesis of this article. 

Cuba, prior to the 1959 revolution, was 
both misdeveloped and underdeveloped. Her 
economy was subject to the vagaries of ex- 
port demand for sugar, and this created a 
“boom and bust” psychology affecting all 
strata of the population, not merely the 
working class, and inhibiting general eco- 
nomic growth. Chronic economic stagnation, 
a fluctuating, perhaps decreasing, per capita 
income,’ and widespread unemployment and 





the first electorally successful Socialist Party in the 
United States or Canada should have developed in 
the same Great Plains wheat belt that earlier pro- 
duced the Greenbackers, the Populists, the Non- 
Partisans, and other agrarian upheavals.” Evidence 
has also been adduced to show that the general 
insecurity of small businessmen in a large-scale cor- 
porate capitalism results in their support of right- 
wing ‘radicalism’; see Martin Trow, “Small Busli- 
nessmen, Political Tolerance, and Support for 
McCarthy,” American Journal of Sociology, 64 
November, 1958), pp. 270-281. 

6 Bohan Zawadski and Paul E. Lazarsfeld, “The 
Psychological Consequences of Unemployment,” 
Journal of Social Psychology, 6 (May, 1935), p. 
249, 

- 6 Repor: on Cuba, Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1951, p. 359. 

T Real per capita income in 1903-1906 averaged 
$203; in 1923-26, $212; in 1943-46, $211; and in 
1956-58 about $200. Data for first three periods are 
from Jullan Alienes y Urosa, Caracteristicas funda- 


underemployment, both seasonal and struc- 
tural, characterized the pre-revolutionary 
economy. 

As early as the first decade of this cen- 
tury, Charles Magoon, Provisional Governor 
of Cuba during the United States occupa- 
tion, reported that “practically all the sugar 
cane cutters are unemployed during six 
months of the year and by August find 
themselves without money and without 
means of maintaining themselves and their 
families.” 8 A half century later this situa- 
tion persisted without substantial change, 
and an authority of the United States 
Bureau of Commerce quipped that a Cuban 
worker might find it “easier to find a new 


. wife than to find a new job.” ® 


How correct this remark was, and how 
strategic an experience in the life of Cuban 
workers their ability to get work and keep 
it must have been, can be indicated by the 
circumstance that in the two years preced- 
ing the establishment of the Revolutionary 
Government, known average unemployment 
and underemployment in the labor force 
averaged about 20 per cent.?° This figure 


-” 


mentales de la economia cubana, Havana: Banco 
Nacional de Cuba, 1950, p. 52. He deflated his in- 
come series by means of the old United States 
wholesale price index, since there was no Cuban 
index. Money income figures for 1956-58 were ad- 
justed by the writer, using the same set of prices. 

8 As cited in Alberto Arredondo, Cuba: tierra 
indefensa, Havana, 1945, p. 176. 

9 Investment in Cuba: Basic Information for 
United States Businessmen, Washington, D.C.: US. 
Government Printing Office, 1956, p. 21, fn. 

‘10 The 1953 Cuban census estimated 8.4 per cent 
of the labor force was unemployed during the year’s 
period of fullest employment, namely, at the height 
of the zafra (Oficina Nacional de los Censos Demo- 
grafico y Electoral, Censos de poblacion, viviendas 
y electoral, Havana: Republica de Cuba, 1953). 
Systematic data on unemployment and underem- 
ployment were not collected in Cuba until 1957. 
In 1957, 10.8 per cent of the labor force was esti- 
mated as unemployed, on the average, during the 
zafra, with a high during the dead season of 15.1 
per cent. In 1958, the average unemployment in 
the safra and dead season was an estimated 8.4 
per cent and 18 per cent respectively. Annual aver- 
ages were 12.6 per cent in 1957, and 11.8 per cent 
in 1958. Estimated usderemployment averaged 7.6 
per cent in 1957, and 72 per cent in 1958, making 
a combined total of known average underemploy- 
ment and unemployment of 20.2 per cent in 1957, 
and 19.0 per cent in 1958. These figures are calcu- 
lated from data in the following: Anuario de 
estadisticas del trabajo, 1959, Geneva: Oficina In- 
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for the labor force as a whole underestimates 
the extent of unemployment and underem- 
ployment in the working class alone. Al- 
though there are no industry-by-industry 
data, we do know that in the major industry 
of the island, sugar, the vast majority of 
the workers, including perhaps two-thirds 
of the mill workers, were unemployed most 
of the year. In the sugar industry, “most 
of the workers were employed only during 
the zafra,” which averaged about 100 days 
a year.) The labor force estimates probably 
are themselves underestimates, then, since 
just counting the workers in the sugar in- 
dustry (who comprised 23 per cent of the 
labor force, and about three-quarters of 
whom worked no more than five months a 


year) approximately 18 per cent of the 


labor force was unemployed seven months 
of the year.1* Since the volume and value 





ternacional de Trabajo, 1959, Table 10, p. 186; 
Oficina Nacional de los Censos Demografico y 
Electoral, Departamento de Econometria, “Canti- 
dades y Indices de Empleo y Desempleo,” Empleo 
y desempleo en la fuersa trabajadora, Havana: 
Consejo de Economia, June 3, 1958, mimeographed; 
Encuesta sobre empleo, desempleo, y subempleo, 
Havana, 1961 (unpublished data made available to 
the author). A table showing unemployment and 
underemployment in the Cuban labor force 1957- 
1958, by month, appears in the author’s dissertation, 
Working Class Politics in Cuba, p. 121. “Under- 
employment” was defined by the Department of 
Economic Statistics of the Cuban Government to 
include “persons who work less than thirty hours 
a week for pay, or ‘on thelr own account’ [self- 
employed] and those who work without pay for 
a relative.’ Departamento de Econometria, “In- 
forme Tecnico No. 7,” Empleo y desempleo en la 
fuerza trabajadora, Julio, 1959, Havana: Consejo 
Nacional de Economia, October 5, 1959, p. 12 
mimeographed. 

11 Investment in. Cuba, p. 24. “Only one-third 
of the millworkers and one-twentleth of the field 
workers are kept fully employed during the dead 
season.” Cuba: Economic and Commercial Condi- 
tions, London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
1954, p. 39. 

12 Cuba Economica y Financiera, Anuarto Agu- 
carea de Cuba, 1954, Havana, 1954; Investiment in 
Cuba, p. 23. If the 1953 census categories, “Crafts- 
men, foremen, operatives, and kindred workers,” 
“Laborers, except farm” and “Laborers, farm,” are 
taken to constitute the working class, that class 
numbered 1,111,743 in 1952, or 56.3 per cent of the 
“economically active population.” There were an 
estimated 474,053 sugar workers; thus they con- 
stituted about forty-two per cent of the manual 
working class, excluding private household workers, 
service workers, and unclassified occupations, the 
latter of which totalled about ten per cent of the 


of the sugar crop profoundly affected un- 
employment not only in sugar but through- 
out the island’s industries, 20 per cent is 
an absolute minimum estimate of pre- 
revolutionary average unemployment. 

It scarcely seems problematic, therefore, 
that the severe and recurrent fluctuations of 
the entire economy, and the consequent wide- 
spread unemployment and underemployment 
in the population, were of major significance 
in the formation of the workers’ political 


‘consciousness—especially given the signifi- 


cant influence that revolutionary socialists 
(first anarchosyndicalists and then Commu- 
nists) had always exerted in the Cuban 
working class.13 

That Fidel Castro believed unemployment 
politically significant is clear. For example, 
in his speech at his trial for leading the 
abortive attack on Fort Moncada on July 
26, 1953, he said that the revolutionaries 
had based “their chances for success on the 
social order, because we were assured of the 
people’s support. . . .” Among “the people 
we count on in our struggle,” he said, “are 
the seven hundred’ thousand unemployed 
Cubans, who want to earn their daily bread 
honorably without having to leave their 
country in search of sustenance; and the 
five hundred thousand rural workers who 
live in miserable boksos [huts], work four 
months of the year and spend the rest of 
it in hunger, sharing their misery with their 
children... .” 14 

Repeatedly in his speeches since coming 
to power, Castro has referred to the problem 


economically active population. Since most workers. 
in the sugar industry were employed only during 
the gafra, this means that between one-third and 
two-fifths of the working class in Cuba must have 
been unemployed and underemployed most of the 
year before the establishment of the Revolutionary 
Government. 

18 “Tt must be remembered that nearly all the 
popular education of working people on how 
an economic system worked and what might be 
done to improve it came first from the anarcho- 
syndicalists, and most recently—and most effectively 
—from the Communists” Report on Cuba, p. 
366. On the political history of the Cuban working 
class, see the author’s dissertation, Working Class 
Politics in Cuba, Chapters 1 and 2, and the refer- 
ences cited therein. - 

1t Pensamiento politico, economico, y social de 
Fidel Castro, Havana: Editorial Lex, 1959, p. 38. 
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of unemployment, linking it with the mean- 
ing and the destiny of the revolution: 


A people which produces below its capacities, 
and, further, where an appreciable portion of 
what it produces is carried off by others, is 
not a people enjoying the economic and social 
conditions propitious to progress and to re- 
solving its problems. That is why our country 
suffered that problem of permanent unem- 
ployment; ... that is why there was chronic 
unemployment in our country extending to 
several hundred thousand idle citizens; that 
is why the fields were worked only three or 
four months a year. That is the reason for 
the ills of the Republic, which could never 
have been overcome if the Republic had not 
adopted forms of social organization and pro- 
duction putting human effort in harmony with 
the interest of the people in progress and 
greater production. ... The issue became one 
of the revolution having to resolve the un- 
employment problem and, even more difficult, 
to resolve it under conditions of economic 
aggression, embargo on spare parts, raw ma- 
terials and machinery, and complete suppres- 
sion of the sugar quota,?5 


That such speeches as these would appeal 
to the workers, and especially to the ones 
who had borne the brunt of unemployment 
and underemployment before the revolution, 
seems clear. In fact, whatever their own 
political persuasion, most serious observers 
of the revolution have argued that this vast 


reservoir of unemployed and underemployed . 


workers inherited by the Revolutionary 
Government has been a major source of its 
popular support, although they were not the 
initiators of the struggle against the old 
regime.!® Once the Revolutionary Govern- 


15 Speech to the workers’ delegates to the Council 
of Technical Advisers, El Mundo, Havana, Febru- 
ary 12,1961. 

16Jt should be noted, however, that the rebels 
emphasized that workers were well-represented 
among them. A youthful unidentified leader of the 
26th of July Movement’s Labor Front told an in- 
terviewer in February, 1958, that he “was eager 
to dispel the notion ... that the 26th of July 
Movement headed by Sefior Castro was predomi- 
nantly a middle class affair. He said that, although 
Cuban labor leaders were ‘on Batista’s payroll,’ the 
rank and file sympathized with Senor Castro.” 
(New York Times, February 3, 1958, p. 7.) More 
to the point, Javier Pazos (son of Felipe Pazos, the 
former head of the Cuban National Bank), who 
was active in the anti-Batista urban underground, 
but who is now in exile from Cuba, wrote recently 
that “of the militants in the action groups, some 
were students, others were workers who were 
‘ither unemployed or sick of a corrupt trade union 


ment came to power, however, its social base 
was formed, in the words of Boris Golden- 
berg, by the “enormous and heterogeneous 
mass of the economically ‘rootless’, . . . the 
unemployed [and] underemployed .. .” 
throughout the population.” 


The major hypothesis of the present ar- < 


ticle, then, is that the revolution’s program 
and policies differentially appealed to the 
workers in accordance with their relative 
economic security before the revolution— 
the greater their pre-revolutionary experience 
of unemployment, the greater the likelihood 
of their support for the revolution. The cor- 
rectness of this hypothesis will be examined 
following a description of the methods em- 
ployed to obtain the data for this study. 


METHODS 


The data for this study are drawn from 


the writer’s interviews with industrial work- 
ers in Cuba in the summer of 1962. What 
was significant about that period as far as 
this particular study is concerned was that 
the Revolutionary Government had by then 
clearly consolidated its power (the Bay of 
Pigs invasion being a year in the past); the 
original relatively undifferentiated popular 
euphoria had by then been long replaced 
by relatively clear lines of social cleavage 
generated in response to actions taken by 
the Revolutionary Government; it was then 
more than a year since Fidel Castro had 
declared the revolution to be ‘socialist’; and, 
therefore, a study of the differential ap- 
peals of the ideology and social content of 
the revolution to Cuban workers could be 
meaningful and valuable.*® 

Our interviews were carried out with a 
randomly selected sample of 210 industrial 
workers employed in twenty-one work cen- 


in league with Batista.” Cambridge Opinion, No. 
32, p. 21, as cited in Robin Blackburn, “Sociol- 
ogy of the Cuban Revolution,” New Left Review, 
21 (October, 1963), p. 80. (Italics mine.) 

17 Boris Goldenberg, “El desenvolvimiento de la 
revolucion cubana,” Cuadernos, 46 (January~Feb- 
ruary, 1961), Paris, p. 35. Theodore Draper cites 
Goldenberg’s views with approval in Castro’s Rev- 
olution: Myths and Realities, New York: Frederick 


Praeger, 1962, p. 53. : 


18 See the writer’s “Labor in Cuba,” The Nation, ' 


195 (October 20, 1962), pp. 238-241, and “Castro 
and Cuba’s Communists,” Ibid., 195 (November 3, 
1962), pp. 284-287. 
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ters widely scattered throughout the island’s 
six provinces. The writer chose the work 
centers from a list of all mines, mills, fac- 
tories and plants functioning in Cuba under 
the direction of the Ministry of Industries. 
There were approximately 200,000 indus- 
trial workers employed in the industrial 
work-places under the direction of the 
Ministry of Industries. Excluded from rep- 
resentation in the sample were the approxi- 
mately 120,000 industrial workers employed 
in some 250 industrial work-places under 
the direction of the Department of Indus- 
trialization of the National Institute of 
Agrarian Reform [INRA]. Thus, sixty-two 
per cent of Cuba’s industrial workers con- 
stituted the population from which the sam- 
ple of workers interviewed for this study 
was drawn. 

The work-places were’ selected by means 
of a self-weighting random sample in which 
the probability of a work-place being chosen 
was directly proportional to the number of 
workers employed in it. This sampling 
method tended to exclude the smaller in- 
dustrial work-places (known in Cuba as 
“chinchales”) which abounded there. 


19 In detail, the technique utilized was the follow- 

ing: 
a) Using a list of all industrial work-places and 
the number of workers employed in each, as com- 
piled by the Ministry of Industries, the number 
of industrial workers was added cumulatively and 
the sub-totals noted. 

b) Twenty-one six-digit random numbers were 
drawn from a table of random numbers, and 
twenty-one factories were then selected whose cum- 
ulative sub-totals were at least as large as or 
larger than each of the random numbers. 

In each of the work-places a predetermined fixed 
number of workers (because of time and resources 
available, ten workers per work-place) was selected 
at random to be interviewed. In each work-place, 
the probability that a worker would be selected 
was inversely proportional to the number of work- 
ers employed in it. 

The sample consisted, then, of 210 industrial 
workers selected at random from a population in 
which each worker had a known equal probability 
of being selected for the sample. Eight workers 
refused to be interviewed, and were not replaced 
by others; this gave a total of 202 actual interviews 
as the basis of this study. As a check, the refusals 
were tabulated for the appropriate classification 
in which the refusals themselves could be construed 
as significant answers, viz., ‘hostile’ to the revolu- 
tion, and in all instances the relationships persisted 
or were strengthened. We obtained the age, sex, 


In each work-place, the ten workers were 


selected by one of three methods: 


a) by visiting each department personally 
and selecting from a list of the jobs in that 
department (used in fifteen work-places) ; 

b) by selecting from a list of all workers 
employed in the work-place on the shift or 
shifts during which the interviewing was 
done (in five work-places) ; 

c) by selecting among the homes in the 
industrial community in which the workers 
employed in the work-place live (in one 
work-place) .?° 


race, average months worked before and since the 
revolution, end place of work of each ‘refusal’. 
The above method of sampling may be expressed 
in the following formula: 
Pm (s/N) : (k/s)—km/N 
where 


m equals the number of industrial work-places se- 
lected to be in the sample. 

s equals the number of workers employed in a 
given work-place for the sample. 

k equals the fixed number of workers randomly 
selected to be interviewed in each work-place. ` 

N equals the total number of workers employed 
in all work-places from which the sample was 
drawn. 

P equals the probability that a worker in the popu- 
lation would be selected to be interviewed. 

The method of sampling was employed to assure 
the inclusion in the sample of workers actually in- 
volved in industrial production using machine 
power and machine methods of production, rather 
than handicrafts methods of manufacture. In gen- 
eral, the larger the factory, the more likely that 
it was actually an industrial center. This was done 
for the thecretical reason that a major focus of 
the larger study, of which the findings reported 
here are a part, was to be the revolution’s impact 
on the workers’ estrangement from their work. It 
was, therefore, particularly necessary to interview 
‘industrial’ rather than handicraft workers. It need 
hardly be pointed out that this method of sampling 
the working class does not affect the explanatory 
purposes of our study. “Representativeness,” as 
Hans Zetterberg points out, “should not be con- 
fused with randomization. Randomization can be 
used to obtain representativeness, However, it is 
also used gs a method of controlling irrelevant fac- 
tors when testing a working hypothesis.” (On The- 
ory and Verification in Sociology, New York: Tres- 
sler Press, 1954, p. 57). 

20 This last method was employed only in the 
mining town of Matahambre in Pinar del Rio. The 
selection was not demonstrably random. It was im- 
possible to pull men out of the mines during their 
work. The attempt was made to select names from 
the list of workers not working during that shift, 
go to their homes, and interview them there. How- 
ever, this preved to be impossible because there are 
no addresses and fewer street names in Mataham- 
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The advantage of employing method (a) 
for selecting the workers to be interviewed 
is that the writer was able to see the work- 
ers’ reactions within the work-places visited 
—the reactions of the workers chosen to 
be interviewed as well as of the other work- 
ers present at that moment in the various 
departments. Observation of the general 
reactions of the workers—of reserve or sus- 
picion, curiosity or friendliness—was an 
important aspect of this study. Moreover, 
so as to be certain that the worker selected 
was, indeed, the worker interviewed, this 
method of selection was preferable. Perhaps 
if Cuba had not been the center of con- 
troversy and the focus of American hostility 
during the period in which the study was 
done, this method would not have been 
necessary. This precautionary measure was 
also beneficial to the writer’s research since 
it did provide the opportunity for direct 
observation of the interaction among the 
industrial workers themselves and between 
them and administrative personnel. 

The interviews were carried out in Spanish 
by the writer and his wife, each separately 
interviewing five workers per work-place. 
All interviewing was carried out in com- 
plete privacy, in a location provided within 
the work-place, such as a class-room or 
storage room or office. Each worker inter- 
viewed, as well as anyone else concerned, 
was specifically told before the interviewing, 
in a variant of the following words, that the 
writer was 
. & correspondent for a liberal objective 

American news-weekly called The Nation, 

that is published in New York city. We have 

permission from the Ministry of Industries, 
your administrator, and the union delegate 
to interview ten workers here. We have 
chosen you to be interviewed by selecting 
at random from a list of the jobs in this de- 
partment (or all workers in this work-place). 


That means we do not care to know your 
name or to be able to identify you personally 


bre. It was necessary, therefore, to go to neighbor- 
hoods in the community in which a high concen- 
tration of miners lived, choose a house, and inquire 
whether or not a miner lived there. If a miner did 
live there and was home, then, with the .miner’s 
consent, he was interviewed. Obviously this is not 
the most reliable method of assuring a random 
sample, yet there is no evident bias. The inade~ 
quacy here consists in our inability to know what 
degree of confidence to place in the randomness of 
the Matahambre sample. 
t 


in any way. These questions are simple and 
do not require special knowledge. We just 
want your opinions about some things in 
your work and in Cuba in general. All your 
answers are between ourselves and are com- 
pletely anonymous. We would very much ap- 
preciate your permission to interview you. 


Every precaution was taken in the inter- 
viewing to discover and to prevent dissimu- 
lation. Dissimulation, as well as uncon- 
scious distortion, must be taken into account 
in the evaluation of all interview data, in 
whatever type of study. Internal checks for 
consistency as well as external checks on 
reliability must be built into any interview 
schedule, wherever possible; this was done 
in our study. The interviews were carried 
out according to a formal set of questions 
on a mimeographed interview schedule pre- 
pared by the writer. It was quite clear to 
the worker that he was being formally 
interviewed in accordance with pre-deter- 
mined questions, and that notes on his an- 
swers were being taken throughout the 
interview. 

Stylized probes were also employed in 
these interviews to make it especially dif- 
ficult for the workers interviewed to give 
answers they did not actually feel to be 
true. For example, if a worker were asked: 
“Do you think that your children have the 
same opportunities, better opportunities, or 
worse opportunities than others to live com- 
fortably and happily?” and he answered: 
“All children are equal now,” he would then 
be asked some variant of “How is it possible 
for all children to be equal? Please explain 
what you mean.” Such probes were freely 
used throughout the interview. 

Because there were obviously some work- 
ers who were suspicious or even frightened 
of the purposes of the interview, every effort 
was made to establish rapport quickly and 
to put the respondent at his ease by stress- 
ing that the interview was voluntary and 
completely anonymous, and that the inter- 
views were very important because they 
would provide the basis for information 
about working conditions in Cuba to Ameri- 
cans and other non-Cubans throughout the 
world. Occasionally a respondent would ask 
that his words not be recorded until the 
interview had terminated; we complied 
readily. The interviews ranged in length 
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from forty-five minutes to three-and-a-half 
hours, averaging about one hour and a 
quarter, in privacy; a great effort of will 
would be required in that situation con- 
sistently to give answers thought to be suit- 
able to the government and the interviewer. 
It would require a certain level of dramatic 
skill to feign enthusiasm or to manifest 
feelings where these did not exist. More- 
over, the refusal rate was very low (eight of 
210 respondents, or less than four per cent); 
in only a few instances did opponents of 
the regime evidence either hesitancy or fear 
in speaking their minds freely. Cubans are 
- highly voluble, volatile and loquacious, irre- 
spective of their political views. 

The interview schedule was organized in 
such a way as to begin the interview with 
questions which were, on the surface, far 
removed from political questions of any 
kind—such as length of residence in a par- 
ticular place, or length of time working in 
the work-place. The interviews were carried 
out in accordance with established canons 
of sociological interviewing, with especial 
emphasis on anonymity, on the establish- 
ment of rapport, and on special probing to 
ascertain the truthfulness of a response,*? 


21 The assistance of the Ministry of Industries 
was enlisted in the realization of this study. The 
theoretical and historical purposes of this study 
were explained to the Minister of Industries, Major 
Ernesto ‘Che’ Guevara. It was his approval which 
made this study possible. There were no conditions 
attached to the writer’s work and no restrictions 
whatsoever placed on his travel or on the kinds of 
question he might ask. The writer explained the 
purposes of his research, submitted a copy of the 
mimeographed interview schedule, clarified the 
purposes (but did not change the wording of a 
number of questions which appeared to the Min- 
ister to be ‘loaded’, and received permission to 
enter any mine, mill, factory or plant he wished, 
and to have workers taken from their work for as 
long as was necessary for the interviews. The 
writer was given credentials by the Ministry to 
identify him to administrators and labor union 
officials at the work-places visited, and was, after 
that, left to carry out the research at his own con- 
venience. There was no predetermined schedule of 
when the writer was to arrive at any work-place, 
nor, it was evident, had any administrators been 
informed to expect the writer’s visit. On several 
occasions, administrators or personnel chiefs tele- 
phoned to the Ministry of Industries in Havana to 
check the writer’s credentials and his insistence 
that he had permission—which was apparently un- 
believable to administrators trying to raise produc- 


In order to get at the workers’ attitudes 
towards the revolution, several questions 
were asked of them during the interview 
which are believed to be more or less indica- 
tive, taken in concert, of how they viewed 
the revolution. Of the five chosen for com- 
bination into an index of these attitudes, 
two were ‘open-ended’ questions to which 
the variety of responses possible was limited 
only by the worker’s own imagination. The 
first of these was: 

(a) “Speaking in general, what are the 
things in Cuba that you are most proud of 
as a Cuban?” One hundred and fifteen work- 
ers replied to this question in terms clearly 
favorable to the revolution. Only such re- 
sponses as could be regarded as clearly in- 
dicating or explicitly stating support of the 
revolution, such as mention of the revolu- 
tion itself, of the “socialist government,” of 
specific economic and social reforms of the 
Revolutionary Government, or of increased 
work security since the revolution, were 
counted as ‘favorable.’ All others, whether ` 
more or less ‘neutral’ responses or ‘clearly 
hostile’ ones, were classified as ‘not clearly 
favorable.’ 

The workers could be especially blunt in 
their opposition, as was a young worker at 
a paper milling plant in Cardenas, whose 
answer was simply, “Of nothing, chico... 
I don’t like Communism,” or as a West 
Indian worker (with two teenage daughters 
in the militia) at the nationalized Portland 
Cement plant in Mariel explained (in Eng- 
lish): “I stay only because I have two 
daughters who will not leave—otherwise I’d 
go away. . . No one bothers me, I just do 
not like it. Why? I can’t say why. I guess I 
just prefer the old Cuba... .” 

In contrast to such clearly hostile remarks 
were such noncommittal replies as a shoe- 
maker’s “Of our movies and our athletes,” 
or a brewery worker’s equivocal, “I am a 
peaceful worker. I have no passionate inter- 
est in anything. After my work, I pass my 
time in my house in Manacas with my little 
one and my wife,” or a cigar-maker’s witty 
but equally noncommittal, “Our women and 
our cigars.” 

Occasionally a revolutionary worker would 





tion levels—to take ten workers‘from their work 
for as long as was necessary. 
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wax poetic, as did a copper miner in Mata- 
hambre: “Cuba is a cup of gold to me. It 
is the only country in the world that is now 
moving forward... .’? A sugar worker’s sim- 
ple statement was more typical, however: “I 
earn good money now. I lack nothing. .. . 
All of the workers are with the revolution.” 
A Havana brewery worker said: “I am con- 
tent with the revolution in general... . For 
the first time one can do what one wants 
without fear.” 

The second of these open-ended questions 


was (k) “What sort [clase] of people gov- 


ern this country now?” . 

One hundred and twenty-five workers 
replied to this question in terms clearly 
favorable to the revolution. 

Given the double meaning in Spanish of 
the word clase, which can mean ‘type,’ ‘sort’ 
or ‘kind,’ as well as ‘class,’ the workers 
could, of course, choose to interpret the 
question’s meaning in a number of ways. 
As with the preceding question, only replies 
which could be regarded as clearly favorable 
to the revolution were counted as such: 
“the people, ” “the humble,” “hardworking,” 
“good, 2u sincere,” “moral, » “honest,” tde- 
fenders of the poor and humble,” “the work- 
ing class.” Responses such as “socialists” or 
“revolutionaries” which did not clearly com- 
mit the worker were not regarded as favor- 
able; neither were such equivocal replies as 
“Cubans, ” “Fidel,” “Communists,” nor re- 
plies which were likely meant to be hostile 
such as “Russians,” or “Soviets,” or which 
were undoubtedly meant to be hostile such 
as “shameless,” or “traitors.” 

“To me,” an opponent of the revolution 
working at the nationalized Texaco oil re- 
finery in Santiago said, “they are completely 
Communists. All of their accomplishments 
have been through the work of others— 
including how they think. I have a sister-in- 
law and a brother-in-law in prison for speak- 
ing against the government—|[sentenced to] 
seven years... .” Another worker opposed 
to the revolution said: “Socialists they say. 
The kids say Communists. I don’t know. 
Listen, if somebody comes and takes that 
pen of yours, and you bought it, what are 
you going to think?” 

“Well, Pve never been ‘political,’ ” a cig- 
arette-machine operator said. “For me, they 
we all right.” A brewery worker’s reply 


was equally equivocal: “My experience so 
far is good. I don’t worry about such things 
—neither before the revolution nor now.” 
A skilled electrician in Santiago committed 
himself only so far as to say that the men 
in the government are “persons with socialist 
ideas, who though they have good intentions 
have committed many serious administrative 
errors.” 

“The truth is,” a carpenter in a sugar 
central said, “that now those who govern 
here are Cubans. They are honest and hard- 
working men.” A 67-year-old maintenance 
man at the Nicaro nickel plant who had 
been an agricultural worker until recently 
said: “Look, before I couldn’t look a boss 
in the eye—I looked at my feet. Not now; 
now we have liberty and walk where we 
wish, and nothing is prohibited to us. It is 
a great joy to be alive now. These men 
[who govern us] are 100 per cent better 
than before. I have known governments 
from [Mario Garcia] Menocal [Cuban 
President, 1913-1921] until Batista left 
three years ago, and I have never seen any 
like this government.” Equally articulate in 
his support of the revolution was a twenty- 


year-old bootmaker in a newly established 


factory in Guanajay: “We are the govern- 
ment, we run things. Go to a factory or 
consolidado anywhere, chico, and see: those 
who work govern, those who govern work, 
not like the capitalists who lived without 
working before the revolution triumphed. 
Now, the power of the workers and peasants 


has emerged.” 


The workers were also asked the following -` 


two questions with fixed alternatives: 
(c) “Do you believe that the country 
ought to have elections soon?” 


Answer (N) 
No 136 
Yes 52 
No opinion 22 


(d) “Do you think the workers have 
more, the same, or less influence on [en] 
the government now than before the revolu- 
tion?” 


Answer (N) 
More influence 170 
The same 1 


Less 
No opinion 


7 | 
16 (includes 8 refusals) 
7 


Yes, 


7 J, 
7 
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In addition, this question was included in 
the index as an ‘action criterion’: 


(e) “Do you belong fo the militia?” 


Answer (N) 
es 110 
No | 100 (includes 8 refusals) 


As is clear, the likelihood that a question 
would elicit a response clearly favorable to 
the revolution was directly related to the 
ease with which such a response could be 
given.” Favorable responses were distributed 
as follows: 


Question (N) 
e. 110 
a. 115 
b. 125 
C. 136 
d. 170 


The index of attitude toward the revolu- 
tion was constructed from answers to all fve 
questions by coding all favorable responses 
(militia membership included) as -+-1, and 
all others as O (zero): 


Index 
Points Definition (N) 
3-5 Favorable (4-5, very favora- 
able, N=100; 3, modera- 
ately favorable, N==42) 142 
2 Indecisive 24 
0-1 Hostile 36 
TOTAL: 202 


FINDINGS 


Using this index to gauge the differential 
appeals of the revolution to the workers we 
interviewed, our expectation that the relative 
security of their employment before the 
revolution would have a significant bearing 
on their attitudes toward the revolution now, 
is borne out by our findings, as presented 
in Table 1. There is a clear relationship be- 
tween the average number of months the 
workers worked during the year before the 


22 Jtem analysis of the workers’ answers to the 
five questions indicates that the latter form an ac- 
ceptable Guttman scale, eighty-eight per cent of the 
workers giving answers exactly (67 per cent) or 
consistently (21 per cent) in conformity with a 
Guttman model of ideal classification of respond- 
ents. The coefficient of reproducibility equals 0.95. 
See Samuel Stouffer, et al, Measurement and Pre- 
diction, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1950, p. 117. 


TABLE 1. PRE-~REVOLUTIONARY EMPLOYMENT STATUS 
AND ÅTTITUDE TOWARD THE RevyoLution’ 


(per cent) 
Months 

Worked Per 

Year Before Favor- Indecl- 

Revolution able? sive Hostile (N) 
6 or less 86 9 5 (63) 
7—9 74 10 16 (19) 
10 plus 62 13 25 (105) 


. 1 This and the following tables do not include 
workers who had not yet entered the labor force 
before the revolution. 

a Among tke workers who ‘were employed six 
months or less and also among those employed 7-9 
months before the revolution, 63 per cent were 
“very favorable” to the revolution; among those 
who worked 10 months or more, only 40 per cent 
were ‘very favorable.” 


revolution and the probability of their sup- 
port for the revolution. The workers with 
the least pre-revolutionary economic security 
are the ones who are most likely to sup- 
port the revolution. 

If their relative economic security before 
the revolution has been of significant conse- 
quence for the workers’ responses to the 
revolution, then it should be expected that 
their pre-revolutionary situation significantly 
affected their pre-revolutionary political ori- 
entations as well. We know, for example, 
that a major social base of the Communists 
in the labor movement was among the work- 
ers in the sugar industry, i.e., in the industry 
which was itself most economically unstable 
and whose workers suffered perhaps the 
greatest burden of the seasonal unemploy- 
ment cycle. We should, therefore, expect on 
both historical and comparative sociological 
grounds, that the workers who experienced 
the most unemployment and underemploy- 
ment before the revolution were the ones 
who were most likely to support the Com- 
munists. 

A simple structured question was asked of 
all the workers in our sample in order to 
gauge their pre-revolutionary orientation 
toward the Communists: 

“How would you describe your attitude 
toward the Communists before the revolu- 
tion: hostile, indifferent, friendly, or sup- 
porter?” 23 

38 It is relevant to note here that, according to 


this crude measure of their attitude toward the 
Communists before the revolution, twenty-eight 
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Answer (N) 
Hostile 57 
Indifferent 83 
Friendly 49 
Supporter [partidario] 10 
Don’t know 3 
Refusal 8 


When we compare the workers’ pre-revolu- 
tionary views of the Communists with their 
pre-revolutionary security of employment, 
the evidence indicates that the workers who 
experienced the most unemployment before 
the revolution were the ones most likely to 
be sympathetic to the Communists.** 

This relationship is strengthened when we 
view it among only those workers in our 
sample who were also workers before the 
revolution. There has been a sizable influx 


per cent af the workers in our sample classified 
themselves as pre-revolutionary friends or suppor- 
ters of the Communists; and according to the Inter- 
nations] Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
Report, written after the Communists had been 
Officially purged from the labor movement, the 
Communists still had “a strong underground influ- 
ence in some unions, and some authorities estimate 
that perhaps 25 per cent of all Cuban workers are 
secretly sympathetic to them.” Report on Cuba, p. 
365. 

247t may be objected that this relationship be~ 
tween pre-revolutionary unemployment and pro- 
Communism is an artifact of the circumstance that 
revolutionary workers are likely to ‘recall’ a favor- 
able attitude toward the Communists, because of 
thelr present support for the revolution. The fact 
that the proportion favoring the revolution exceeds 
the proportion who favored the Communists before 
the revolution by more than twice casts doubt on 
the validity of this objection. Moreover, when we 
view the relationship between pre-revolutionary 
employment status and pro-Communist attitudes 
among revolutionary workers only, the same rela- 
tionship holds: 44 per cent of the recurrently un- 
employed (N=<68) supported the Communists þe- 


fore the revolution, compared to 35 per cent of the 


regularly employed (N==65). 


TABLE 2. Pee-~-R&EVOLUTIONARY EMPLOYMENT STATUS 
AND Pre-REVOLUTIONARY ATTITUDE TOWARD 
THE COMMUNISTS 


(per cent) 
Months 

Worked Per Friendly 

Year Before or Sup-  Indif- 

Revolution porter ferent! Hostile (N) 
6 or less 35 36 29 (63) 
7-9 32 52 16 (19) 
10 plus 26 45 29 (10s) 


1Includes three “don’t knows.” 


TABLE 2a. PRrE-REVOLUTIONARY EMPLOYMENT 
STATUS AND PRE-REVOLUTIONARY ATTITUDE 
TOWARD THE COMMUNISTS, AMONG 
Workers BEFORE THE REVOLU- 
TIONARY ONLY 


(per cent) 
Months 
Worked Per Friendly 
Year Before orSup-  Indif- 
Revolution porter ferent Hostile (N) 
9 or less 40 32 29 (63) 
10 plus 27 46 27 


(89) 


of formerly salaried or self-employed per- 
sons, as well as agricultural laborers and 
peasants, in to the working class since the 
revolution—and this is reflected in our sam- 
ple; these non-workers were less likely to 
support the Communists before the revolu- 
tion than the workers. When we exclude 
those who were not workers before the revo- 
lution, we find that the gap between the 
proportions pro-Communist among the pre- 
revolutionary unemployed and among the 
employed workers becomes larger (Table 
2a). There is also a slight strengthening of 
the relationship between pre-revolutionary 
employment insecurity and support for the 


TABLE 2b. Pre-REVOLUTIONARY EMPLOYMENT 
STATUS AND ATTITUDE TOWARD THE REVOLUTION, 
AMONG Workers BEFORE THE REVOLUTION ONLY 


(per cent) 
Months 
Worked Per 
Year Before Favor- Indeci- 
Revolution able sive Hostile (N) 
9 or less 87 6 6 (63) 
10 plus 62 13 25 (89) 


revolution when viewed among only those 
who were workers before the revolution 
(Table 2b). 

To this point we have only referred to the 
workers’ pre-revolutionary economic secu- 
rity, yet there has been a significant change 
in the economic security of many workers 
since the establishment of the Revolutionary 
Government. Among our respondents, for 
example, more than three quarters (79 per- 
cent) of those who had worked six months: 
or less before the revolution, reported that 
they were working ten months or more on 
the average since the revolution, and 19 per 
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cent said they now worked between seven 
and nine months a year. Thus, 98 per cent 
of the previously most underemployed work- 
ers said they were working more regularly 
than they had been before the Revolution- 
ary Government came to power. It would 
seem quite likely that these changes have 
had consequences for their response to the 
revolution. In order to test the proposition 
that the workers whose economic security 
has been most enhanced since the revolution 
would be the most likely to support it, we 
would have to look simultaneously at their 
pre-revolutionary and present employment 
status. x 

The optimum test of the hypothesis con- 
cerning the relationship between change in 
employment status since the revolution and 
attitude toward it would require relating 
decreased economic security, as well as 
maintenance of the same level of security, 
to the workers’ attitudes. However, as is 
obvious from inspection of Table 3, not all 
the necessary types of change in employ- 
ment status are represented among the 
workers in our sample. We can, nevertheless, 
make some useful inferences concerning the 
consequences of relative change in economic 
security on the workers’ attitudes by com- 
paring the available groups of workers. 

As can be seen from Table 3, our expecta- 
tion is confirmed that those workers whose 
‘ economic security is greater than it was in 
pre-revolutionary years are more likely than 
other workers to support the revolution— 
in this case, than those workers who were 
employed regularly before and have con- 
tinued to be since the revolution. 


TABLE 3. THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN EMPLOY- 
MENT STATUS BEFORE THE REVOLUTION, EMPLOY- 
MENT STATUS SINCE THE REVOLUTION, AND 
ATTITUDE TOWARD THE REVOLUTION 


Per Cent Favorable 

Months Months Worked Per 
Worker Per Year Since the Revolution 
Year Before 
Revolution 10+ 7-9 6 or less. 

10+ 62 (101) (4) (0) 

7-9 78 (18)* (1) (0) 

6 or less -86 (50)* 82 (11)* (1) 


* Of these seventy-nine workers whose economic 
security is greater since the revolution, 83 per cent 
support the revolution. 


RACIAL GROUP MEMBERSHIP 


If it is correct, as our evidence seems to 
indicate, that economic insecurity conduces 
to revolutionary politics, then it should fol- 
low from this that a racial or ethnic group 
whose position is comparatively less secure 
economically than that of the racial or ethnic 
majority should also be more responsive to 
the revolution than the latter is. From what 
we know about pre-revolutionary Cuba, it 
is probably correct to say that Negroes and 
Mestizos were in general subject to greater 
economic insecurity than whites. (In our 
sample, for instance, forty-nine per cent of 
the Negroes and Mestizos reported that they 
were employed nine months or less before 
the revolution, compared to thirty-nine per 
cent of the white workers.) While Negroes 
were distributed throughout the occupa- 
tional structure, they were disproportion- 
ately concentrated in the poorest income 
groups and the most menial jobs—they were, 
as Lowry Nelson put it, “predominantly the 
‘hewers of wood and drawers of water’.” 25 
Apparently, there was also a tendency for 
Negroes working at the same jobs as whites 
to receive less pay,** although this was pri- 
marily true of the workers in the weakest 
unions and least organized industries. 
Further, in the urban slums, or solares, 
Negroes predominated; the better rooms 
were commonly rented only to whites. Inso- 
far as their economic position was particu- 
larly insecure, then, it might be expected 
that Negro workers would be more likely to 
be revolutionary than white workers. 

In fact, some of the most prominent left- 
wing leaders in Cuba were Negroes; among 
leaders of the Communist Party, as well as 
of the non-Communist labor unions, Negroes 
were well represented. During the revolution 
of the thirties, Realengo 18, the ‘soviet’ of 
workers and peasants which withstood the 
military forces of Batista the longest, right 
into the early months of 1934, was led by a 
Negro Communist, Leon Alvarez. Perhaps 


. the most revered labor leader was the mar- 


25 Lowry Nelson, Rural Cuba, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota: University of Minnesota Press, 1950, p. 
157 ff. Cf. also Direccion General de Censo, Censo 
de 1943, Havana: Republica de Cuba, 1945; and 
Censos de poblacion, vivienda y electoral, Havana: 
Republica de Cuba, 1953. 

26 Nelson, op. cit., p. 156. 
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tyred Jesus Menendez, the Negro head of 
the sugar workers’ union, who was murdered 
in 1947 by cohorts of the notorious Eusebio 
Mujal. Furthermore, Oriente Province, the 
province with the highest concentration 
of Negroes in the population—perhaps twice 
the proportion of other provinces—was the 
rebel stronghold?” during the guerrilla 
struggle against Batista; and Santiago, the 
province’s capital, was the one major city in 
which the otherwise abortive general strike 
of April, 1958, was fully supported by the 
workers, and the entire city shut down. 
However, it must also be emphasized that 
the sccial status of the Negro in pre-revolu- 
tionary Cuba differed markedly from the 
status of the Negro in the United States. 
Largely as a result of social processes char- 
acteristic of Negro slavery, and of the 
slaves’ emancipation in Cuba—in contrast 
to slavery in the United States—the barriers 
to social intercourse between Negroes and 
whites, well before the revolution, were not 
as formidable as those in the United States. 
While these early developments are too 
complex to explore here,” it is important to 
emphasize that “Jim Crow” laws comparable 
to those in America have never existed in 
Cuba, nor were there other legal, political, 
and social buttresses to Negro exploitation 
after emancipation from slavery of the type 
in force in the United States. Compared to 
the United States, at least, the social history 
of Cuba involved a relatively high degree 
of racial integration and inter-marriage, espe- 
cially in the working class. Nevertheless, 
racial discrimination was socially and politi- 
cally enforced to a certain extent. “Before 
1959, Negroes were excluded from most of 
the better hotels, beaches, and places of en- 
tertainment patronized by Americans and 
upper class Cubans.” *® While not a common 
practice, in some cities the public squares 


27 Investment in Cuba, p. 179. Forty per cent of 
the population of Oriente was estimated to be 
Negro or Mestizo, compared to 20 per cent or less 
in the other five provinces. 

28See Frank Tannenbaum, Slave and Citizen, 
New York: Alfred Knopf, 1948; and Stanley El- 
kins, Slavery, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1959. 

29 Wyatt MacGaffey and Clifford R. Barnett, 
Cuba: lis People, Its Society, Its Culture, New 
Haven: Human Relations Area Files Press, 1962, 
p. 32. Cf. also Nelson, op. cit, pp. 158-159. 


and parks in which Cubans congregate in the 
evenings had a promenade plaza reserved for 
whites which was a step higher than the 
one reserved for Negroes. As the Cuba sur- 
vey of the Human Relations Areas Files 
states: “Opponents of Castro maintain that 
he invented the racial issue. It is, however, 
an old problem which has always become 
more serious in times of political crisis. ... 
Many wry Negro proverbs commenting on 
the relations between Negroes and whites 
refer unmistakably to home grown attitudes 
of long standing: ‘The black fought the war, 
the white enjoys the peace’; ‘If you see a 
black and a white together, either the white 
man needs the black, or else the black has 
won a lottery.’”°° That many Negroes 
recognized their social status as a problem 
is indicated by the fact that a Negro na- 
tional federation was organized against ra- 
cial discrimination. 

One further element of importance in the 
formation of the Negroes’ attitudes toward 
the revolution is the fact that they had a 
history of experience with broken promises 
before the revolution and, for that reason, 
were not likely to take too seriously mere 
assertions by the Revolutionary Government 
that it would eliminate discrimination. “Be- 
fore 1959,” as the HRAF survey notes, 
“various political leaders gained electoral 
support by promising to uphold Negro rights 
but subsequently failed to carry out these 
promises. The legislative initiative gradu- 
ally fell to the Communists and to the 
Frente Civico contra la Discrimination Ra- 
cial, sponsored by the CTC [Confederation 
of Cuban Workers] and incorporated in 
Batista’s patronage system. Many Negroes 
resented left wing efforts to capitalize on 
the issue, and pointed to progress made by 
the United States in racial matters as a 
commendable example. Others saw signs of 
a deliberate imperialist effort to weaken 
Cuba by depriving it of part of the resources 
of its population.” 31 

Given this complex mix of relative Negro 


` economic insecurity, a rebel tradition, the 


presence of discriminatory practices despite 
a relatively high level of social integration, 
and the probability of disillusionment with 


30 MacGaffey and Barnett, op. cit, pp. 32-33. 
31 Ibid., p. 282. 
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TABLE 4. RACIAL Group MEMBERSHIP AND PRE- 
REVOLUTIONARY ATTITUDE TOWARD THE 


COMMUNISTS 
(per cent) 
Friendly or Indif- 
Supporter ferent Hostile (N) 
Negroes 28 36 36 (50) 
Whites 29 45 26 (152) 


political programs, prediction of the differ- 
ential response to the revolution of Negro 
and white workers is not without. difficulty 
—although one would probably surmise that 
Negroes would be more likely than whites 
to support the revolution. It is particularly 
interesting, therefore, as Table 4 shows, that, 
taken as a whole, the Negro workers in our 
sample were no more likely than white 
workers to sympathize with the Communists 
in pre-revolutionary Cuba, and more likely 
to be hostile to them. We shall take a closer 
look at this relationship after discussing the 
differential response of Negro and white 
workers to the revolution. 

Since the revolution, the Revolutionary 
Government has not only conducted a propa- 
ganda campaign in behalf of racial equal- 
ity, but has also opened all hotels, beaches, 
and resorts (previously almost entirely pri- 
vately owned and closed to the public) to 
all Cubans, regardless of color. “In the 
larger cities conspicuous desegregation was 
accomplished although the familiar patterns 
were to be observed in provincial towns in 
1961.” 32? Fidel Castro has sprinkled his 
speeches with allusions to the past exploita- 
tion and revolutionary traditions of the 
Negro, a typical example of which comes 
from a speech the writer attended at the 
26th of July anniversary celebration in 1962 
in Santiago: “In the past when voices were 
raised in favor of liberation for the slaves, 
the bourgeoisie would say ‘impossible, it 
will ruin the country’ and to instill fear, 
they spoke of the ‘black terror.’ Today they 
speak of the ‘red terror.’ In other words, 
in their fight against liberty they spread fear 
of the Negro; today they spread fear of 
socialism and communism.” 

It seems likely that the social barriers 
between members of the races were least 
among workers; consequently, the impact 


33 Ibid. 


on them of non-discriminatory policies alone 
should be least, although not necessarily in- 
significant. Most beaches, resorts and hotels 
were closed to the poor of Cuba—white and 
black alike—and not just to the Negro. 
Thus, the Negro worker may have felt the 
impact of class more than of racial member- 
ship. It is unclear whether or not economic 
policies of the regime have benefitted Negro 
workers more than white workers. While it 
is probable that Negroes have felt that their 
status has improved, the complexity of 
events since the revolution makes the Ne- 
gro workers’ responses difficult to predict. 
Our data indicate that the Negro workers 
in our sample are more likely than their 
white fellows to support the revolution. 

In the preceding discussion both economic 
and status variables were relevant in predict- 
ing the differential appeals of the revolu- 
tion to Negro and white workers. Perhaps 
our finding that Negro workers are more 
likely than white workers to support the 
revolution indicates only the relatively less 
secure position of Negro workers as a group 
before the revolution, i.e., that control for 
pre-revolutionary employment status would 
eliminate the Negro-white difference. How- 
ever, this reasoning is not supported by our 
evidence. As Table 6 indicates, both among 
the workers who were recurrently unem- 
ployed before the .revolution and among 
those who were regularly employed, Negroes 
are more likely to support the revolution 
than whites. The table also shows that the 
original relationship between pre-revolution- 
ary employment status and attitude toward 
the revolution holds among both Negro and 
white workers. The inference is clear that, 
given the persistence of the differences be- 
tween Negro and white workers—even with 


TABLE 5. RACIAL GROUP MEMBERSHIP AND ATTITUDE 
TOWARD THE REVOLUTION 


(per cent) 

Favor- Indeci- 
able * sive Hostile (N) 
Negroes 80 8 12 (50) 
Whites 67 13 20 (152) 


* Among Negro workers the proportion “very 
favorable” to the revolution is 58 per cent; among 
white workers the proportion “very favorable” is 
47 per cent. 
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TABLE 6. Tue RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN RACIAL 
GROUP MEMBERSHIP, Pre-REVOLUTIONARY 
Emptormentr STATUS, AND ATTITUDE 
TOWARD THe REVOLUTION 


Per Cent Favorable 





Months Worked Per 
Year Before Revolution 





9 or less 10 plus 


Negroes 91 (22) 73 (22) 
Whites 80 (60) 59 (83) 


pre-revolutionary economic security con- 
trolled—the fact of membership in the Negro 
racial group is in itself significant. Indeed, 
if we look at the effect on Negro and white 
workers of change in employment status 
since the revolution, the results are essen- 
tially the same as for pre-revolutionary em- 
ployment status alone (Table 7). Both 
among the workers whose employment status 
is higher and those whose employment status 
"is at the same level since the revolution, 
Negroes are more likely than whites to favor 
the revolution. Although employment se- 
curity is not the only aspect of economic 
security, it is certainly among the most sig- 
nificant; we might infer that the social status 
of the Negro racial group accounts for the 
Negro-white differences. 

Although the Negro unemployed are more 
likely to support the revolution than regu- 
larly employed Negro workers, the parallel 
result does not hold for pre-revolutionary 
attitudes toward the Communists (Table 8). 
This finding is especially interesting ‘in the 
light of some recent research to be discussed 
below. Among white workers we observe the 
expected relationship that the workers who 
experienced the most pre-revolutionary un- 
employment were the most likely to support 


TABLE 7. THe RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN RACIAL 
Group MEMBERSHIP, CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT 
STATUS, AND ATTITUDE TOWARD THE 
REVOLUTION 


Per Cent Favorable 





Change in Employment Status 


Same High Level Higher * 
Negroes 71 (21) 90 (21) 
Whites 60 (80) 81 (58) 





the Communists. Among Negro workers, on 
the other hand, there is no significant differ- 
ence between the unemployed and the regu- 
larly employed in their pre-revolutionary 
attitudes toward the Communists. 


INTERPRETATION 


There are two fundamental questions 
about our findings: 

1. Why are the pre-revolutionary unem- 
ployed and underemployed workers more 
likely than the regularly employed to favor 
the revolution, and to have had pro-Com- 
munist political orientations before the 
revolution? Indeed, the general theoretical 
question of the reasons for the increased 
probability of political radicalism among the 
more economically insecure workers is at 
issue. 


Tapie 8. Tse RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN RACIAL 
Group MEMBERSHIP, PRrs-REVOLUTIONARY 
EMPLOYMENT STATUS, AND PrRE-REVOLU- 

TIONARY ATTITUDE TOWARD THE 
COMMUNISTS 


Per Cent Friendly or Supporter 


Months Worked per 
Year Before Revolution 


9 or less 10 plus 


Negroes 27 (22) 32 (22) 
Whites 37 (60) 24 (83) 


2. Why are the Negro pre-revolutionary 
unemployed more likely to support the rev- 
olution than their regularly employed coun- 
terparts, despite the fact that they were 
no more likely to be pro-Communist before 
the revolution? 

Radical politics and “leftist voting,” as 
Lipset has noted, are “generally interpreted 
as an expression of discontent, an indication 
that needs-are not being met.” He suggests, 
as noted above, that one such central “need” 
is “the need for security of income. This is 
quite closely related to the desire for higher 
income as such; however, the effect of pe- 
riodic unemployment or a collapse of prod- 
uce prices, for example, seems to be impor- 
tant in itself.” ** Positing such a “need” is 
not, however, a particularly fruitful formu- 


33 Political Man, p. 232. 
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lation, especially as it stands. We know, for 
instance, that stable poverty, such as that 
of subsistence peasantry, tends to be a 
source of political conservatism rather than 
radicalism, yet their “need” for security of 
` income is obviously not being met. One 
crucial factor, as Lipset himself indicates 
elsewhere, is whether or not individuals are 
exposed by. their situation to possibilities for 
a life better than their present one.®* In fact, 
of course, disemployed workers have had a 
better life and lost it. 

The question remains, nonetheless, 
whether such an interpretation is sufficient 
to explain what makes unemployed workers 
likely to perceive a connection between their 
private troubles and the economic structure 
—and in class-conscious or politically radical 
terms—rather than simply to blame them- 
selves and look inward for the source of their 
troubles. The answer, it is suggested, lies in 
the very fact of their observation that their 
troubles are not private but rather ones 
which simultaneously affect many of their 
fellow workers. Their radical response, that 
is, “is especially linked,” in Max Weber’s 
phrase, “to the transparency of the connec- 
tions between the causes and the conse- 
quences” of their situation as unemployed 
workers. It is not only the contrast between 
their situation and that of employed work- 
ers, which makes them amenable to the 
appeals of radical politics, but also (perhaps 
primarily) the fact that they can so easily 
recognize the source of their problems to be 
in the “concrete economic order.” “For how- 
ever different life chances may be,” as Weber 
put it, “this fact in itself, according to all 
experience, by no means gives birth to ‘class 
action’... The fact of being conditioned 
and the results of the class situation must be 
distinctly recognizable. For only then the 
contrast of lsfe chances can be felt not as an 
absolutely gtven fact to be accepted, but as 
a resultant from either (1) the given distri- 
bution of property, or (2) the structure of 
the concrete economic order.” 55 This rea- 
soning, which Weber applied to “the class 


34 Ibid., p. 63. 


85 Hans Gerth and C. Wright Mills, eds., From , 


Max Weber: Essays in Soctology, New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1946, p. 184. Except for ital- 
icization of “transparency”, italics are not in the 
original. 


situation of the modern proletariat,” is par- 
ticularly appropriate to the situation of those 
who are unemployed and underemployed. 
Especially in Cuba was the connection trans- 
parent between the “concrete economic or- 
der” and the situation of the unemployed. 
For it was precisely from recurrent disem- 
ployment that the unemployed suffered. The 
relationship between the seasonal nature of 
their unemployment, and the misdevelop- 
ment of the economy was therefore ‘dis- 
tinctly recognizable.” It is understandable 
that they should be more likely than em- 
ployed workers to want to alter radically 
an economic order which is perceived as the 
source of their collective troubles and, there- 
fore, be more amenable to the appeals of 
Communis: political agitation. 

This same line of interpretation applies 
to our contrasting findings on the Negro un- 
employed and their political attitudes. Let 
us compare, first, what John Leggett re- 
ported recently concerning his research into 
sources of class consciousness of Negro and ` 
white workers in Detroit. Having found a 
general relationship between unemployment 
and class consciousness, he noted that it 
might be expected that “unemployed Negro 
workers should be more class conscious than 
their employed counterparts.” His evidence, 
however, failed “to support this hypothesis. 
If anything, the Negro unemployed are 
slightly less class conscious than the em- 
ployed, while the whites are distributed as 
expected. Clearly, unemployment, consid- 
ered by itself, is not a source of class con- 
sciousness among Negroes.” 38 He did find, 
however, that among unionized Negro work- 
ers unemployment is related to class con- 
sciousness as expected, and that unionized 
unemplayed Negro workers are far more 
likely than their non-union counterparts to 
be militantly class conscious. His interpre- 
tation of the effects of union membership 
on Negro workers was, in brief, that the im- 
pact of unions is partly to make Negroes 
more likely “to develop and use a class frame 
of reference to appraise their circumstances,” 
and “partly because of the behavior of these 


88 John C. Leggett, “Economic Insecurity and 
Working Class Consciousness,” American Sociologt- 
cal Review, 29 (April, 1964), 230. 
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unions on class and race questions such as 
unemployment. . . .” 37 

Now, while it is true that class conscious- 
ness and left-wing political orientation are 
not precisely the same, they are certainly 
similar phenomena, and their determinants 
have consistently been found to be similar. 
There is, in fact, a parallel worth speculating 
about between Leggett’s findings and the 
present ones. Leggett found that “the com- 
bination of unemployment and union mem- 
bership clearly heightens class conscious- 
ness.” Although on the basis of our data, it 
was not possible to gauge the effect of union 
membership on the worker’s pre-revolu- 
tionary political orientations, we did find, as 
noted above, that the combination of unem- 
ployment and their experience since the rev- 
olution apparently heightened the proba- 
bility of revolutionary political orientations 
among Negro workers who were unemployed 
before the revolution. We might speculate, 
then, that living through the revolution has 
‘been an experience for Negro unemployed 
workers equivalent in significant respects 
to that of union participation for unem- 
ployed Negro workers in Detroit, The revo- 
lution may have had an impact on the Ne- 
gro unemployed in three relevant ways: 

First, since the revolution they have been 
reached effectively by an ideology which 
stresses, as Leggett said regarding industrial 
unions, “a class frame of reference to ap- 
praise their circumstances.” 

Second, the Revolutionary Government’s 
“behavior on class and race questions” has 
emphasized racial equality both in propa- 
ganda and in deed. 

Third, to the extent to which revolution- 
ary propaganda and deed have, in fact, al- 
tered the social status of the Negro racial 
group and of the unemployed, the connec- 
tion between the racial situation and the pre~- 
revolutionary class structure and economic 
order which the revolution destroyed becomes 
distinctly recognizable. This process may 
also be likened to the impact of unionization 
on unemployed Negroes who may recognize 
that their unemployment cannot now be 
‘explained’ by (be attributed to) their racial 
membership alone, but is also a condition 


37 Ibid., pp. 233-234, 


affecting members of the working class re- 
gardless of race. 

This third point may deserve amplifica- 
tion, especially since it relates to our earlier 
interpretation of the radicalizing effects of 
unemployment. Class consciousness and po- 
litical radicalism may not be meaningful re- 
sponses for unemployed, non-unionized Ne- 
groes, because the fact of being Negroes is 
the significant aspect of their lives, to which 
they probably attribute their situation .as 
unemployed workers. They do not see the 
interests of organized workers as relevant 
to their lives because in a significant respect 
those interests are indeed noi relevant -to 
them, so long as their racial group does not 
necessarily benefit from the furtherifg of 


those interests. Class issues become rele- `` 


vant to Negro workers when, as members 
of the organized working class, they benefit 
as their class benefits. A class conscious per- 
spective or radical political orientation can 
then be meaningful to them. 

The same reasoning may apply to the 
impact of the revolution on unemployed 
Negroes. Their response to the revolution 
may have its source in the transparency of 
the connections between the causes and the 
consequences of their pre-revolutionary sit- 
uation and that of unemployed white work- 
ers. The connection between the pre-revolu-_ 
tionary racial situation, the pre-revolutionary 
class structure and economic order, and the 
new structure of social relations formed 
since the revolution, may now be recogniz- 
able. To Negroes who were unemployed 
before the revolution, however, the connec- 
tion between their situation and that of 
white unemployed workers was not trans- 
parent. It is, we may surmise, the revolution 
which has made the fact of their having 
been conditioned by the pre-revolutionary 
economic order, as well as by membership 
in the Negro racial group, ‘distinctly recog- 
nizable’ to Negro workers who were unem- 
ployed before the revolution. 

Particularly apt in this connection are 
the remarks of a Negro worker at the Ni- 
caro nickel refinery in Oriente, when asked 
what he was most proud of in Cuba, Im- 
plicit in his words is the recognition of a 
connection between the fate of Negroes who 
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were unemployed before the revolution and 
the pre-revolutionary economic order, yet 
with emphasis on their racial membership as 
the significant reason for their situation: 


I am most proud of what the revolution has 
` done for the workers and the campesinos—and 
not only at work. For example, Negroes 
could not go to a beach or to a good hotel, 
or be sefes in industry, or work on the rail- 
roads or in public transportation in Santiago. 
This was because of their color! They could 
not go to school or be in political office, or 
have a good position in the economy either. 
They would wander in the streets without 
bread. They went out to look for work and 
could not get it. But now, no—all of us—we 
5 equal: the white, the Negro, the Mes- 
0... 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Generally, sociological studies of political 
behavior and of the determinants of ‘class 
consciousness’ and political radicalism have 
been made within (relatively) stable social 
and political contexts. Consequently, it is 
difficult on the basis of the findings of such 
studies, to place much confidence in predic- 
tions of political behavior in times of social 
crisis and especially of revolutionary social 
change. Therefore, one important aspect of 
our own findings, from a theoretical point of 
view, is precisely and paradoxically the fact 
of how expectable they were on the basis of 
prior research and theory. From knowledge 
of a significant fact of their lives before the 
revolution, namely, their relative economic 
security, it was possible to predict more or 
less accurately the workers’ differential re- 
sponses to the ideological and social content 
of the revolution. 

The workers who had experienced the 
most unemployment during pre-revolution- 
ary years were found to be the ones who 
were most likely to support the revolution. 
Pre-revolutionary unemployment was also 
found to be a significant determinant of 
pre-revolutionary pro-Communist orienta- 
tion. Change in employment status since the 


revolution also proved to be significant; it 
was found that the workers whose economic 
security had been enhanced since the revolu- 
tion were more likely to support it than were 
the workers who had retained their previously 
high level of economic security. Negro work- 
ers were more likely than whites to support 
the revolution; this relationship was found 
to hold even with pre-revolutionary employ- ` 
ment status and change in employment 
status since the revolution controlled. Among 
Negro and white workers, the original! rela- 
tionships between (a) pre-revolutionary em- 
ployment status and attitude toward the rev- 
olution, and (b) change in employment 
status and attitude toward the revolution, 
also were found to hold. In contrast, it was 
found that while unemployed white workers 
were more likely to support the Communists 
before the revolution than their regularly 
employed counterparts, this was not true 
among Negroes. In the latter racial group, 
unemployed workers were no more likely 
before the revolution than the regularly em- 
ployed to favor the Communists. 

Recurrent unemployment and underem- 
ployment led to revolutionary politics among ~ 
the Cuban workers in part because of their 
exposure to the possibilities of a better life 
during periods of regular employment and 
in part because the connection between. their 
situation and the concrete economic order 
was so transparent. To the Negro unem- 
ployed before the revolution, who very likely 
saw their racial membership as the prime 
cause of their situation, a class-conscious or 
pro-Communist political orientation likely 
appeared to be meaningless. The revolution 
apparently made distinctly recognizable the 
connection between their fate and that of 
white members of the working class, and the 
pre-revolutionary economic order. Thus, the 
combination of their racial membership and 
of their pre-revolutionary unemployment 
now reinforced each other, making them 
more likely than the white pre-revolutionary 
unemployed to support the revolution. 


THE IDENTIFICATION PROBLEM AND THEORY 
BUILDING: THE CASE OF STATUS 
' INCONSISTENCY * 
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The identification problem arises when there are too many unknowns for solution. Identifi- 
cation can be achieved in one-way causal situations by making assumptions about the error 
terms, but these are often unrealistic. Even this procedure breaks down when exact mathe- 
matical relationships are assumed among some of the variables, as is the case where status 
inconsistency (or social mobility) is taken as a difference between two statuses. In such situa- 
tiens cne must make additional restrictive assumptions; otherwise the separate effects of the 
component factors cannot be isolated. In the case of status inconsistency, identification may 
be achieved by: (1) making a priori assumptions regarding the signs or magnitudes of some 
of the coefficients; (2) finding and measuring additional exogenous variables that appear in 
some but not all of the equations; or (3) postulating certain kinds of nonlinear relationships. 


AYMOND Boupon has introduced into 

the sociological literature the problem 

oi the identification of coefficients in 
systems of simultaneous linear equations./ 
The identification question, which basically 
‘involves the issue of whether or not there are 
too many unknowns for solution, has been 
well studied in the econometric and biometric 
` literature,* but to my knowledge, it has not 
been previously called to the attention of 


_ ™T am indebted to the National Science Founda- 

tion for partial support of this research (GS-746). 
I would also like to thank James S. Coleman, Dud- 
ley Duncan, Elton Jackson, Leo Goodman, and 


Gerhard Lenski for their criticisms of an eerler 


version of this paper. 

i Raymond Boudon, “A Method of Linear Causal 
Analysis: Dependence Analysis,” American Socio- 
logical Review, 30 (June, 1965), pp. 365-374. 

2 The most definitive discussions of the problem 
I have encountered have appeared in the econo- 
metrics literature. See especially J. Johnston, Econ- 
ometric Methods, New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1963, Chap. 9; W. C. Hood and T. C. Koop- 
mans (eds.), Studies in Econometric Method, New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1953; L. R. Klein, dn 
Introduction to Econometrics, Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1962, pp. 15-18; T. C. 
Koopmans and A. F. Bausch, “Selected Topics in 
Economics Involving Mathematical Reasoning,” 
Cowles Foundation Paper, No. 136 (1959); and T. 
C. Koopmans, “Identification Problems in Eco- 
nomic Model Construction,” Econometrica, 17 
(1949), pp. 125-144. Among the biometricians, 
Sewall Wright has made a number of contributions 
` bearing on the question of identification. For refer- 
ences to his papers see S. Wright, “The Treatment 
of Reciprocal Interaction, With or Without Lag, in 
Path Analysis,” Biometrics, 16 (September, 1560), 
pp. 423-445; and “Path Coefficients and Path Re- 
gressions: Alternative or Complementary Con- 
cepts?,” Biometrics, 16 (June, 1960), pp. 189-202. 


sociologists. The purpose of the present 
paper is to build on Boudon’s contribution 
by pointing out some very real and serious 
complications of the identification problem 
for theory building in sociology. I shall il- 
lustrate the issues in terms of certain diff- 
culties encountered in the development and 
testing of status inconsistency theory, as 
formulated by Lenski, Jackson, and others.* 


IDENTIFICATION IN LINEAR SYSTEMS 


Using an argument similar to one devel- 
oped by Koopmans, Boudon shows that in a 
system of recursive equations of the form 


ye} ( 1 ) 
Ko=be,X + €2 (2) 
Xa=bs1 X14- b32 hoes (3) 


the regression coefficients can always be 
8 Identification problems also arise in situations 


where one or more variables are unmeasured, as in - 


factor analysis, but I am not referring to the litera- 

ture on this subject. 
+See G. E. Lenski, “Status Crystallization: A 
Non-Vertical Dimension of Social Status,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, 19 (August, 1954), pp. 
405-413; G. E. Lenski, “Social Participation and 
Status Crystallization,’ American Sociological Re- 
view, 21 (August, 1956), pp. 458464; G. E. Lenski, 
“Comment,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 28 (Sum- 
mer 1964), pp. 326-330; E. F. Jackson, “Status 
Consistency and Symptoms of Stress,” Asserican 
Sociological, Review, 27 (August, 1962), pp. 469- 
similar 


- 480). Other authors have of course stressed si 
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ideas, but I cannot deal with these in the present 
paper. For example, see G. C. Homans’ discussion 
of “status congruence” in Social Behavior: Its 
Elemenitcry Forms, New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
World, Inc., 1961, pp. 248-251. 
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identified and estimated ‘by least squares 
provided one makes the assumption that 
extraneous factors affecting the error terms 
are uncorrelated with one another.” The dis- 
tinguishing feature of such recursive systems 
is the triangular form of the slope matrix. 
In causal terms, the variables can be ar- 
ranged so that no one variable can be a cause 
of- another if the subscript of the first is 
larger than that of the second. In the above 


- equations, X, is caused only by extraneous 


variables summed up in e1; Xe is caused by 
X plus another set of extraneous variables; 
and Xs is caused by X,, Xz, and a third set 
of outside influences. Diagrammatically, this 
situation can be represented as 


KX eee 


NZ 


where the side arrows indicate the effects of 
extraneous variables. 

In studying the identification question, as 
Boudon notes, there is no need to introduce 
equation (1), but I prefer to retain it in the 
system for heuristic purposes, while focusing 


on equations (2) and (3). In operational ' 


terms, the identification problem can be 
interpreted as follows. We imagine a “true” 
causal law or set of mechanisms as repre- 
sented by the above equations. That is, a 
unit change in X, will actually produce a 
change in Xa of ba: units. The question, 
however, is whether or not one could ever 
determine the value of the true regression 


- coefficients from empirical data. One might 


ask, “Suppose an unscrupulous demon were 
to perform certain legitimate mathematical 
manipulations, presenting to us some new 
equations with different numerical values for 


‘the slopes. Could we ever discover the hoax?” 


Suppose, for example, that. the demon were 
to multiply equation (2) by an arbitrary 
constant, A, and then add this new equation 
to equation (3). This would give 


5 Boudon, op. cit. See also Koopmans and Bausch, 
op. cit., pp. 143~148. Wold and Juréen have noted 
that recursive systems always involve identifiable 
coefficients under these assumptions and claim this 
to be a major advantage of these systems. See H. 
A. Wold and L. Juréen, Demand Analysis, New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1953, pp. 49-52. 


Xg== (bgi-+-Aber) X1-+ (bsg—A) Xa 
(Als-+-€s) (4) 


Assuming the correctness of equation (2), 
this is a perfectly legitimate algebraic manip- 
ulation. But equation (4) is of the general 


form 
Xs—=BaiX1-+BaoXo-+Eeg 


and unless certain @ priors restrictions are 
imposed on the coefficients, this new equa- 
tion will be indistinguishable empirically 
from equation (3). Since A is an arbitrary 
constant, this means that there are infinitely 
many values for the slope coefficients that 
will satisfy the equations. This, in turn, 
means that one cannot infer the true causal 
laws from the data. 

Now suppose we impose the usual re- 
strictions on error terms required by least 
squares theory. This will involve the assump- 


tion that the error term e; in any given 


equation is uncorrelated with any independ- 
ent variables included in that equation.® In . 
the case of simultaneous equations we may 
also assume that the error terms are uncor- 
related with each other, i.e., E(eye;)—=0, for . 
all i54j. This amounts to assuming, in causal 
terms, that outside factors affecting one 
variable are unrelated to those causing the 
others. As Boudon shows, the coefficients 
can then be identified.” If one looked only at 
the slope estimates he could not determine 
whether or not the demon had given him the 
“wrong” law. But if he were to examine the 
error terms, or deviations from predicted 
values, he would discover that these were 
correlated, contrary to the assumptions. 

In the above simple illustration the error 
term in equation (4) is Eg=Aeg-+-eg. This 
term will ordinarily be correlated with the 
error term ez in equation (2), thus violating 
the assumptions. If A=-0, and if eg and eg 
are uncorrelated, then Eg and ez will be un- 
related. From this-one might conclude that, 
if the assumptions about error terms are to 
be met, A must be zero, meaning that the 
demon has not changed equation (3) at all. 
There is only one à that will work (A=0), 
and the coefficients can be identified. 


8 We also assume that the mean of the errors e: is 
zero. In order to make parametric significance tests 
it is also necessary to assume normality of errors 
and homoscedasticity. 

T Boudon, of. cit. 
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But this reasoning is not quite correct. In 
addition to the possibility that A—0, there 
is also the alternative that e,—0.° In this 
case Es™=eg, and of course es is uncorrelated 
with the nonexistent ez, and the assumptions 
are not violated. Let us examine this limiting 
possibility more carefully, noting that for all 
practical purposes we would reach essentially 
the same conclusions if eg were very small as 
compared with es. In this latter instance, as 
long as A is not made too large, there will still 
be numerous solutions that are virtually in- 
distinguishable, given the existence of sam- 
pling fluctuations. 

If & is zero, then Xa is a perfect mathe- 
matical function of X,. One might argue that 
empirically it will never happen that we find 
two independent variables perfectly related 
in this manner. But we shall examine below 
an instance where one variable is defined so 
as to be a perfect function of several others. 
Here there may be no causal relationship 
. between the two, but a tautological one in- 
stead. Thus savings may be defined as total 
income less expenditures; similarly, in the 
.. case of status inconsistency, we may define 
inconsistency in terms of a mathematical 
difference between two statuses. The only 
empirical errors are those of measurement, 
and we are here assuming measurement er- 
rors to be nonexistent.® 

If eg is very small the coefficients will be 
identifiable, in the technical sense, but sam- 
pling errors will be extremely large. This 
means that there will be a least squares solu- 
tion that can be obtained by applying the 
usual formulas more or less blindly. What 
may not be recognized, however, is that 
sampling errors may be so large that the 
estimates are essentially useless if not mis- 
leading. This is the problem of multicol- 
linearity, or correlated independent varia- 
bles. In the expression Aes-+es, the second 
term will dominate unless A is very large. 


8 Boudon’s proof that dependence coefficients are 
identifiable under these assumptions about error 
terms requires the further assumption that 
E(esX2)5<0. Hence his proof breaks down in the 
special case where the error term es is zero. See 
Boudon, op. ct., p. 374. 

? If measurement errors are explicitly introduced, 
additional identification problems will arise. 

10 See Johnston, op. cit., pp. 201-207; and H. M. 
Blalock, “Correlated Independent Variables: The 
Problem of Maulticollinearity,” Social Forces, 42 
(December, 1963), pp. 233-237. 


? 


Although E(e2E3) will not be exactly zero, 
the very small value of ep may produce a 
near zero result with a finite number of 
cases. 

Let us next ask about the implications of 
what we have had to assume to achieve iden- 
tification even when es is large. In this case, 
X; and Xa are not highly correlated, and 
least squares will give reliable estimates of 
the parameters. The demon will not be able 
to substitute “false” slope coefficients be- 
cause reasonably large values of à will pro- 
duce correlated error terms that can easily 
be detected. But we have achieved identifi- 


cation by making assumptions (about ex- 


traneous factors) that we often don’t really 
believe are correct. Especially when the error 
terms are large, and therefore useful for 
identification purposes, we usually expect 
that some major extraneous factors have 
been omitted. If so, then we have relatively 
little faith in the assumption that the error 
terms are really uncorrelated. On the other 
hand, with relatively small error terms it 
might be more plausible to assume that 
there is a large number of minor disturb- 
ances, none of which tend to dominate. It 
might then be reasonable to assume uncor- 
related errors. 

The fact that it is necessary to make as- 
sumptions about extraneous factors has been 
emphasized repeatedly by myself and others, 
and does not need to be stressed again at this 
point. These assumptions are necessary 
whenever one wishes to pass from straight- 
forward description to interpretations of any 
kind. But most sociologists would probably 
consider such assumptions as necessary evils; 
they are made with “tongue in cheek,” so to 
speak. We merely hope that they are correct, 
not really believing this to be the case. In a 
sense, then, we are attaining identification 
too cheaply. From the standpoint of the 
mathematics, assumptions are either made 
or not made; one does not distinguish de- 
grees of faith in his assumptions. But from 
the practical standpoint, we cannot avoid 
doing this. 

As will be discussed below, there are a 
number of other ways to achieve identifica- 


11 { am indebted to Dudley Duncan for. pointing 
out that this is not always the case, and that sucha 
generalization should at best be considered as a 
rough rule of thumb. 
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tion without relying solely on assumptions 


about the error terms. For example, one 
might assume a priori that some of the b’s 
in equations (1)—(3) are zero. Let us con- 
sider this question, however, using the prob- 
lem of status inconsistency as a specific il- 
lustration. 


THE PROBLEM OF STATUS INCONSISTENCY 1? 


Lenski has introduced the notion of status 
inconsistency as a variable producing effects 
on dependent variables over and above those 
accounted for by separate status variables.7% 
In doing so, he has added a complicating 
factor, the implications of which may be 
quite disturbing. Although the literature on 
status inconsistency has not generally been 
formulated in terms of simultaneous equa- 
tions or regression theory, and though critics 
have not explicitly pointed to the identifica- 
tion problem, it is quite apparent that the 
existence of too many unknowns constitutes 
the core of the problem. With the exception 
of a recent paper by Jackson and Burke,* 
the usual mode of presentation of status- 
inconsistency analyses has been in terms of 
cross-classifications. I shall, however, use the 
regression approach in the present context 
because this makes it possible to see the 
identification problem in greater generality. 
I shall then comment briefly on how the 
same problem arises in the case of cross-clas- 
sifications. 


12 For readers who wish to consider an additional 
example involving the identification problem, Jack- 
son and Curtis have noted that the problem of oc- 
cupational mobility is basically the same as that 
of status inconsistency. Y may represent some de- 
pendent variable, X, father’s occupation, Xa re- 
spondent’s occupation, and Xi—kXs the respond- 
ent’s occupational mobility. The identification 
problem will then arise if one wishes to separate out 
the component effects of father’s occupation, son’s 
occupation, and mobility (or strains due to mo- 
bility). See E. F. Jackson and R. F. Curtis, “Prob- 
lems of Measurement and Analysis in the Study of 
Social Stratification,” (unpublished manuscript). 
See also O. D. Duncan, “Residential Areas and 
Differential Fertility,” Eugenics Quarterly, 11 (June, 
1964), pp. 82-89. Duncan presents mobility data 
for which there is an apparent “inconsistency” ef- 
fect explainable by a simple additive model. 

18 See especially Lenski, “Status Crystallization,” 
op. cit. 

14E, F. Jackson and P. J. Burke “Status and 
Symptoms of Stress: Additive and Interaction Ef- 
fects,” American Sociological Review, 30 (August, 
1965), pp. 556-564. 


Suppose one begins by taking voting be- 
havior, for example, as a dependent variable 
which is a simple additive functien of two 
(or more) status variables. To be specific, let 
Y be votes for liberal candidates, and let X, 
be income and X, education. We might begin 
by assuming that relationships with X, and 
Xo are linear and additive, although by add- 
ing higher degree terms in KX; and Xa we 
may allow for nonlinear additive relation- 
ships. The additivity assumption requires, 
however, that there be no cross-product term 
involving XXa, or any other term in which 
the one variable appears as a coefficient of 
the other (e.g., X,logX2). In the linear-. 
model we would have 


Y==byX1-+beX_-+-ey, 


where the constant term has been omitted by 
assuming that all variables, including the 
error term, have zero means. 

Lenski 15 in effect adds a further “inde- 
pendent” variable to this equation in the — 
form of Z, which for the present we will label 
as “status inconsistency.” The identification 
problem arises because Z is a perfect mathe- 
matical function of the difference between 
the two status variables. Let us take Z as an 
unspecified function of this difference and 
examine the implications of such a formula- 
tion. We now have'a system of two equa- 
tions, the second of which has no error term: 


Y==b;X,-+-beXs-+beZ-+ ey 
Z==f(X;—kXs) (5) 


As noted above, if Z is a linear function of 
X,—kXg we will encounter the identification 
problem, since we may multiply the second 
equation by an arbitrary constant, add it to 
the first, and produce a new equation that 
cannot be distinguished empirically from the 
first. One way out of the difficulty, as already 
implied, is to impose @ priors restrictions on 
bı, be, or bs. For example, one could assume 
that education has no direct effect on liberal- 
ism. Or one might at least specify the signs 
of b; and be, thereby obtaining some upper 
and/or lower bounds on bg. These strategies 
are essentially those proposed by Hyman,® 

16 See “Comment,” op. cit., for Lenski’s latest 
formulation. 

16M, D. Hyman, “Determining the Effects of 
Status Inconsistency: A Criticism of Lenski’s 
Method and a Description of an Alternative Ap- 
proach,” Public Opision Quarterly (forthcoming). 
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and their practical implications deserve care- 
ful study. I shall not, however, discuss this 
approach in the present paper. 

Before introducing modifications, let us 
note a perplexing methodological problem 
encountered in the interpretation of the slope 
coefficients in this instance. Ordinarily, we 
would interpret the b’s causally in terms of 
an imaginary experiment in which all but one 
independent variable is held constant. Thus 
bı would be interpreted as the change that 
would be produced in Y by a unit change in 
X, (income), with both Xs and Z held con- 
stant. But even this imaginary experiment 
would be impossible to perform, given the 
fact that there is no error term in the equa- 
tion for Z. We are conceiving of error terms 
as due to factors left out of the theoretical 
system, rather than as measurement errors. 
Even though education and income are prob- 
ably causally linked, we can imagine vary- 
ing education while holding income constant 
(or vice versa). This is true because we can 
presumably manipulate other causes, say, of 
income. These could be manipulated so as to 
counteract the changes in education, in much 
the same way that a physicist might hold 
temperature constant (while increasing pres- 
sure) by introducing a compensatory cooling 
agent. But if status inconsistency is defined 
as the difference between education and in- 
come, it is manifestly impossible to vary one 
factor while holding the other two constant. 

The philosophical implications of this fact 
remain to be explored. I suspect this means 
that, even under ideal conditions, there could 
be no empirical way of separating the “di- 
rect” effects of inconsistency from those of 
the two (or more) status variables. Even 
though one may imagine that there are such 
separate effects, we may be posing an opera- 
tionally meaningless question. If so, it would 
be well to be aware of this fact. 

I don’t believe, however, that the theory 
calls for the formulation as stated in equa- 
tions (5). This model implies that a liberal 
vote Y is caused by inconsistency, per se. 
But Lenski posits that inconsistency pro- 
Hyman notes that there could very well be an in- 
consistency effect even when the Interaction term 
is zero, and he cautions against equating the inter- 
action term with the effects of status inconsistency. 
It appears as though most students of inconsistency 


have, in fact, equated the interaction term with the 
inconsistency effect. 


duces strains, which in turn lead to liberalism 
or some other outlet, such as withdrawal 
from voluntary organizations, or symptoms 
of stress. Suppose that W represents the 
strain factor, and that there are other factors 
affecting strain besides status inconsistency. 
A revised model might then be written as 
follows: 


Y=b;X1-}+-beX2+bsW-+e, 
W=biZ-+-ew 
Z—f{ (X;—kXa) (6) 


The error term ew will now permit identifica- 
tion, provided we are willing to make the 
assumption that ey and ew are uncorrelated. 

Unfortunately, however, there is a prac- 
tical complication that reintroduces the iden- 
tification problem through the back door. 
Lenski and other students of status incon- 
sistency have not been able to measure the 
strain factor directly, and have had to use 
status inconsistency as an indicator of 
strain.*? If W could be perfectly measured, 
then we could indeed identify the coefficients. 
But if Z is used as the measure of W, in 
effect the error term e, is absorbed into Z, 
and we are back where we started. One ob- 
vious implication is that attempts must be 
made to obtain independent measures of 
strain, and then to relate these separately to 
inconsistency, on the one hand, and to the 
dependent variable on the other. But careful 
conceptualization will be necessary, since the 
theory calls for a special type of strain due 
primarily to status inconsistency, rather than 
“generalized” strains. Lenski has opened the 
lid to Pandora’s box; it will not be easily 
closed.18 


17 The term “indicator” is of course ambiguous 
in the causal sense. Since strain is unmeasured, 
either its presumed cause (inconsistency) or its pre- 


sumed effects (voting behavior, psychosomatic ` 


symptoms) might be considered indicators. In the 
present context, however, I mean simply that stu- 
dents of status inconsistency have in effect substi- 
tuted “inconsistency” for “strain” in the equation 
used to predict the dependent variable. 

18 Tf it were possible to estimete the separate ef- 
fects of X, and Xs taking out the inconsistency 
effect, then there would of course be no identifica- 
tion problem. One cannot examine only the “consist- 
ent” individuals since, by definition, these people 
must be alke on X, and Xs, making it impos- 
sible to distinguish their separate effects, But if it 
is possible to measure W directly, and to find per- 
sons who have inconsistent statuses but yet experi- 
ence no strain, then the component parts can be 
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Assuming that the above problem can be 
resolved, the process of identification will be 
considerably aided if it is possible to find 
and measure other causes of strain that are 
not causally linked to inconsistency or to 
either of the status variables. This illustrates 
another major strategy of attack: that of 
finding exogenous variables that affect some 
but not all of the factors under consideration. 
This particular approach has been studied 
in detail by Koopmans 1° and other econo- 
metricians; the implications may be noted 
briefly. The argument applies to linear 
models only and is stated as though there 
are no restrictions on the error terms. In 
effect, the approach can be used to achieve 
identification without resorting to such as- 
sumptions about errors, or to supplement 
them by further decreasing the number of 
unknowns relative to the number of equa- 
tions, 

The necessary conditions for identification 
can be stated rather simply. We write a 
(linear) equation. for each variable that is 
dependent on any of the other variables. In 
order for the coefficients in a given equation 
to be identifiable, the number of variables 
excluded from this equation must be at least 
equal to one less than the number of equa- 
tions. This criterion can be expressed in an- 
other equivalent way. Referring to variables 
that are not dependent on any of the others 
as “exogenous,” and labeling the remainder 
“endogenous,” the number of endogenous 
variables appearing in any given equation 
cannot be greater than one more than the 
number of exogenous variables left out of 
this equation. 

As an illustration, consider equations (1)— 
(3). As previously noted, equation (1) 
should not be included for purposes of study- 
ing identification because X, is exogenous 
and does not depend on either of the two 
remaining variables. Equation (2) contains 
identified. This means, of course, that there must 
be otker factors affecting the strain variable W in 
such a way as to compensate for status inconsist- 
ency. It is then a moot point whether it is plausible 
to make the necessary simplifying assumptions 
about the behavior of these other causes of W. If, 
as suggested below, an additional cause V of W 
can be measured and manipulated, then identifica- 
tion may be more satisfactorily achieved. 

19 For a very readable discussion of the necessary 
conditions for identification see Koopmans, “Iden- 
tification Problems” op. cit. 


only one endogenous variable (Xz) and is 
therefore identifiable even though no exoge- 
nous variables have been left out. But equa- 
tion (3) contains two endogenous variables, 
with no omitted exogenous variables, and is 
therefore not identified. Alternatively, we 
note that there are two equations in the sys- 
tem, with no omitted variables (of either 
type) in equation (3); hence the number of 
excluded variables (0) is two less than the 
number of equations, and the coefficients 
cannot be identified. In using this criterion 
we are of course supposing that nothing is be- 
ing assumed about the relationships among 
error terms. A more general formulation, ac- 
cording to Koopmans, is that the number of 
linear restrictions on the parameters must be 
at least equal to one Jess than the number of 
equations.° 

Returning to the status inconsistency 
problem, if we could find an exogenous vari- 
able V that is an additional cause of W 
(strain) but that does not appear in the 
equation for Y, then we could identify the 
coefficients in the first of equations (6). If, 
in addition, we made the assumptions about 
the error terms, the system would be “over- 
identified” —there would be fewer unknowns 
than equations. One of the excess equations, 
or restrictive assumptions, could then be 
used to test the adequacy of the model in 
predicting empirical results. A second ex- 
ogenous cause of W would of course be of 
further help. But if V or other causes of W 
were themselves dependent on the status 
factors X, and Xe, then additional equations 
would be required and identification would 
not necessarily be achieved. 

Again we cannot achieve identification 
cheaply in such a manner. As Klein has 
pointed out, an additional exogenous varia- 
ble such as V must be a major determinant 
of W, explaining a considerable proportion 
of the variation.*4 Otherwise, although least 
squares estimates may be obtained and iden- 
tification becomes technically possible, sam- 
pling errors will be quite large. Students of 
status inconsistency will therefore have to 
pay careful attention to the question of sam- 


20 Tbid. If we assume that a variable has been 
left out of an equation then one of the b’s will 
be zero, and this constitutes one restriction on the 
parameters. 

21 Klein, of. cit., pp. 17-18. 
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pling errors; the mere fact that samples are 
large is not enough. The uncritical applica- 
_ tion of simple formulas appropriate to single 
equations may likewise be misleading in most 
instances. This important question will un- 
doubtedly require further study. 


NONLINEAR MODELS 


Thus far I have been concerned with linear 
systems only. The use of nonlinear functions 
may also help to identify. coefficients under 
certain circumstances, and in fact Lensk1’s 
formulation would seem to suggest the use of 
nonlinear models. In equations (6) we might 
define inconsistency Z as a simple linear 
function of the difference between X, and a 
constant times Xa. In other words, we could 
retain the third equation in this set. But the 
strain variable W might be taken as a non- 
linear function of Z. One obvious possibility 
is that inconsistency in etther direction might 
create strains and that very large inconsist- 
encies might produce much greater strains 
than smaller inconsistencies. If so, then we 
might take W as a function of inconsistency 
squared.** A second possibility, noted by 
both Mitchell and Hyman in their critiques 
of status inconsistency theory, is that incon- 
sistencies might have opposite effects de- 
pending on their direction.** A third alterna- 
tive is that inconsistencies may produce 
strains (of a given type) in one direction 
only. This last possibility has been treated 
more thoroughly in the work of Jackson.** 

I will examine only the first of these situ- 
ations. Suppose we use the following model: 


Y==b;X,-+beXe-+-bgW +e, 

W=biZ?+e, l 

Z=X\—kXe (7) 
Since the third equation is exact, let us sub- 
stitute it into the second equation and ex- 
pand the latter. This will give 


W=b4(X1—KX2)*+ w= bX)? — 
2kbgXyXo-+-k*byXy?+-e, 


22 Other possibilities include (1) using the abso- 
lute value of the difference (suggested to the 
author by James Coleman), or (2) using some 
function involving a ratio of X, and X, (suggested 
by Elton Jackson). i 

23 Hyman, op. cdi.; R. E. Mitchell, “Methodo- 
logical Notes on a Theory of Status Crystalliza- 
tion,” Pubke Opinion Quarterly, 28 (Summer, 
1964), pp. 315-325. 

24 Jackson, op. cdt. 


Suppose our demon multiplies this equation 
by A and adds it to the first. The result will 
again be a valid equation that could serve to 
represent a causal law capable of producing 
the same empirical results as the first equa- 
tion in system (7). 

This time, however, the forms of the two 


equations are quite different. The equation- 


produced by adding a multiple of the equa- 
tion for W contains squared terms and a 
cross-product term that do not appear in the 
original equation. If one imposes a priori the 
assumption that the contributions of the two 
status factors (with strain held constant) 
must be both linear and additive, he can 
immediately rule out this more complex al- 
ternative. The latter equation, interpreted 
causally, says that there will be nonlinear 
contributions from both X, and Xz, plus an 
interaction component XXe, plus a direct 
effect of the strain factor W. 

Suppose we had allowed for (second de- 


gree) nonlinear relationships with Xı and . 


Xe, but not for nonadditive relationships. 
Then the original equation could have con- 
tained squared terms, and identification 
would have depended on the cross-product 
term. Had we allowed for both nonlinearity 
and interaction (other than that produced 
by status inconsistency or strain), then it 
would have again been impossible to iden- 
tify the coefficients without further restric- 


tions. In other words, by using a simple ` 


linear additive model in the first equation, 
combined with nonlinearity in the second, 
identification of the coefficients in the first 
equation can be achieved. But with a more 
general first equation this might not have 
been possible. 


IDENTIFICATION IN CROSS-CLASSIFICATIONS 


It would indeed be surprising if one could 
avoid identification problems merely by 
throwing away information and resorting to 
cross-classifications and nonparametric sta- 
tistical techniques. We would therefore ex- 
pect to encounter the same sorts of difficul- 


ties; in fact these are found in the status - 


inconsistency example. As noted previously, 
most of the literature on the subject has in- 
volved data and discussions formulated in 
terms of ordinal scales and percentages. We 
may take as our prototype either the 2 x 2 


g i 


et 
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or 3 x 3 table, in which the two status varia- 
bles X, and Xa appear in the headings. 
Average scores or percentages for the de- 
pendent variable appear in the body of the 
table. For example, tables might be in the 
form: 








where the symbols H, M, and L (and h, m, 
and 1) stand for high, medium and low re- 
spectively. 

The symbols in the bodies of the above 
tables might represent percentages of per- 
sons who are “high” on liberalism, or per- 
haps a mean liberalism score for each sub- 


category.*® These are the figures that would. 


be expected under an additive model, with 
no restrictions on the relative magnitudes 
of the a’s and b’s. The additive model does 
impose some restrictions, however. The same 
value b, is added to both columns in the 
first table, and similarly for the second 
table. There is no problem of identification 
in this simple case. In the first table there 
will be four empirical values, one for each 
cell. There are only three unknowns, how- 
ever, and the excess equation can be used 
as a check on the adequacy of the model. 
Only under special circumstances will the 
additive model work; if the figures are per- 
centages, the additive model implies that 
the difference of differences in percentages 


25 Whenever percentages are used, an additional 
complication arises concerning one’s choice of a 
proper measure. Goodman suggests that tests for 
interaction against an additive model should 
probably involve a comparison of differences in 
proportions. One encounters also the problem of 
“saturation effects” owing to the possibility that 
percentages may be approaching an upper (or 
lower) limit, making it impossible for the effects 
of X, and X, to be completely additive. See L. A. 
Goodman, “On the Multivariate Analysis of Three 
Dichotomous Variables” (unpublished manuscript). 


should be (approximately) zero. Likewise, 
in the second table there will be nine equa- 
tions (cells) but only five unknowns. 

Now suppose we introduce status in- 
consistency components. We assume that 
these components will be zero for all con- 
sistent cells (i.e, those along the main 
diagonal). Suppose, also, that we impose 
no restrictions on the magnitudes or direc- 
tions of the contributions of inconsistency 
to each of the remaining cells. Let cı repre- 
sent the increments due to inconsistency, 
giving the following tables: 





In the first table there are now five un- 
knowns and four equations; in the second 
there are eleven unknowns and nine equa- 
tions. In the general kxk case there will 
be k—1 more unknowns than equations. 
Clearly, some restrictive assumptions will be 
necessary for solution. 

Hyman and Mitchell argue in effect that 
the identification problem (though they do 
not use this term) has in the past been 
avoided by making implicit assumptions 
about some of the c’s.** For example, in the 
2 x 2 table, one might assume that cı = ca, 
in which case the effects of inconsistency 
could readily be inferred. Such an assump- 
tion would amount to presuming that incon- 
sistency has the same impact on the depend- 
ent variable, regardless of the direction of 
the inconsistency. Hyman and Mitchell point 
out that inconsistency might have opposite 
effects, depending on direction.**7 If we al- 


26 Hyman, op. cit.; Mitchell, op. cit. 

27 One might raise the objection that the single 
variable “inconsistency” could hardly be expected 
to have opposite effects. It would perhaps be better 
to reconceptualize “inconsistency” in terms of two 
(or more) distinct variables, eg. (1). the degree 
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low for this possibility, we cannot identify 
any of the component parts, including even 
the direction of the “main effects” of the 
two status variables. Hyman’s suggestion, as 
already noted, is to specify the direction 
of the main effects, thereby imposing some 
restrictions on the c’s. 

Jackson and Burke make use of dummy- 
variable regression analysis involving three 
categories for both of the status variables.*® 
They obtain a solution (in their Model T) 
by a procedure equivalent to setting all of 
the c’s equal to zero except for cg and Cy 
in the second table. In other words, they 
introduce interaction terms only in the case 
of the extreme inconsistent cells Hl and 
Lh. This procedure reduces the number of 
unknowns to seven, two less than the neces- 
sary minimum of nine. In effect this model 
of Jackson and Burke allows for different 
effects of extreme inconsistency, depending 
on direction. But effects of moderate incon- 
sistency are assumed negligible. Quite ob- 
viously, other sorts of simplifying assump- 
tions could be introduced, depending on 
one’s theory. For example, one might as- 
sume that none of the c’s are zero, but that 
the inconsistency effects are proportional to 
the magnitudes of the main effects and the 
size of the inconsistency, as measured in 
some determined way. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


There seem to be two rather obvious but 
important implications of the above analysis 
of the identification problem: (1) it is help- 
ful to make use of mathematical formula- 
tions; (2) it is necessary to commit oneself 
on @ priori assumptions if inferences are to 
be made. A careful attempt to develop 
status inconsistency theory in formal mathe- 
matical language would, I think, make it 


to which occupation exceeds education, and (2) the 
degree to which education exceeds occupation. 
38 Jackson and Burke, op. cit. Actually, these 
authors make use of an exploratory empirical ap- 
proach in order to see which coefficients can safely 
be omitted without significantly lowering the ex- 
planatory power of the model. Having settled on 
a given model, however, any interpretation will 
require the assumption that certain of the co- 
efficients are in fact zero. The disadvantage of 
exploratory devices of this sort is that one may 
fail to note the wide range of alternative sets of 
coefficients that fit the data almost equally well. 


possible to see exactly what assumptions 
must be made in order to achieve unambigu- 
ous results. Furthermore, it should help one 
locate the ambiguities in a systematic way, 
without having to undergo lengthy verbal 
discussions only to discover that the prob- 
lem can be reduced to that of having too 
many unknowns in the system. 

Deductive reasoning, as used in mathe- 
matics, shows up quite clearly the necessity 
of making large numbers of simplifying as- 
sumptions. Making these assumptions ex- 
plicit is sometimes a very disturbing process 
psychologically. What is most discouraging, 
perhaps, is that the more variables one uses 
in his theoretical system, the larger the pos- 
sible number of interrelationships that may 
hold among these variables. One may have 
second- and higher-order interactions, re- 
ciprocal causation, and so forth. In order to 
make any inferences at all, it is necessary 
to add assumption upon assumption until 
the whole system seems unreasonable. 

But the loss is only apparent, since com- 
parable simplifying assumptions are always 
implicitly made. Prior to Lenski’s formula- 
tion, voting behavior might have been taken 
as a simple additive function of status vari- 
ables. In effect, this amounts to assuming 
that the coefficient of the inconsistency com- 
ponent is zero. This, too, is an assumption, 
but an implicit one. We have therefore not 
lost ground by bringing the inconsistency 
factor into the picture. But as such factors 
are included, we must be prepared to pay 
the price of greater complexity, with all 
this implies concerning analytical techniques 
and theoretical difficulties. 

In all of the preceding discussion, I have 
made a major over-simplification by assum- 
ing one-way causation. If reciprocal causa- 
tion were explicitly handled in this instance, 
it would no longer be possible to assume that 
error terms are unrelated, and the identifica- 
tion problem would appear in numerous 
sociological examples. As noted earlier, it is 
also encountered when one explicitly allows 
for measurement. errors. The issues discussed 
in the present paper are therefore not 


peculiar to status inconsistency or social 


mobility theory. 

Given the fact that there are large num- 
bers of a priori assumptions that can be 
used to achieve identification, how can one 


> 
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choose among these in some rational man- 
ner? Perhaps we may have to fall back 
on the criterion of simplicity, as ambiguous 
as this may be in many instances. If a theory 
such as that of status inconsistency can yield 
a large number of predictions about diverse 
dependent variables, and if-no other single 
alternative can do so, then one would ordi- 
narily prefer the simpler more all-inclusive 
theory. For example, if it were predicted 
that inconsistencies between ascribed and 
achieved statuses should produce strains, 
whereas those between achieved statuses 
should not, then one could test such a theory 
by examining different pairs of status vari- 
ables to see whether or not the interactions 
occurred for the predicted combinations 


(e.g., interaction for race and occupation 
but not for education and occupation). 

We have seen that the status inconsistency 
formulation leads to unexpected complica- 
tions in the form of identification problems. 
Obviously, if a simple additive model pre- 
dicts almost as well to a given dependent 
variable as does this more complex theory, 
the additive model is to be preferred. Social 
theory is complex enough as it is, without 
our introducing further difficulties. In par- 
ticular, one must guard against theories 
with too many unspecified parameters, or 
loopholes, that can be adjusted ex post facto 
to account for almost any set of empirical 
results. 


UNION CONVENTIONS AND EXECUTIVE BOARDS: 
A FORMAL ANALYSIS OF ORGANIZATIONAL 
STRUCTURE * 


Pune M. Marcus 
The University of Michigan 


Trade union constitutions were used in a formal analysis of organisational structure. Union 
sise and the number of locals were inversely related to the frequency of conventions, but not 
to cither the size or the composition of the union executive board. Union heterogeneity, as 
measured by a scale of restrictiveness, and the average size of the locals were related to the 
composition of the union executive board. It is hypothesized that when convention fre- 
quency is limited, executive boards serve as alternative channels of communication and infu- 
ence, both from the membership to the officers and from the officers to the rank and file. 


ucH of our thinking about voluntary 
M organizations has been shaped by 
the work of Michels.t Even in or- 
ganizations whose very goal is to attain 
greater democracy for the membership, said 
Michels, oligarchical structure develops to 
prevent the fullest expression of members’ 
interests and desires. The “Iron Law of Oli- 
garchy” holds because organizations require 
concerted action which virtually demands 


* Many persons have read earlier drafts of this 
paper and have provided a good deal of critical 
assistance. The following deserve special mention: 
Peter M. Blau, Peter H. Rossi and Seymour M. 
Warkov of the University of Chicago; Joan W. 
Moore of the University of California at Riverside; 
Robert Perrucci of Purdue University; Arnold S. 
Tannenbaum of the University of Michigan. 

1 Robert Michels, Political Parties, Glencoe, Il.: 
The Free Press, 1958. 


the delegation of special tasks to a few lead- 
ers. The separation of leadership from the 
rank and file contributes to member apathy, 
and this tends to strengthen the leaders’ 
powers and permit their self-perpetuation. 
Frequently the organization’s existence be- 
comes an end in itself for the leaders who 
wish to retain the rewards of their high 
position. The organization’s original goals 
are often compromised and subverted as a 
result of these oligarchical tendencies. 
Lipset has reformulated the Iron Law, spe- 
cifying other social conditions that underlie 
the emergence of oligarchy and restrict the 
development of democracy.* For example, 


2Seymour M. Lipset, “The Political Process in 
Trade Unions: A Theoretical Statement,” in 
Morroe Berger, Theodore Abel, and Charles H. 
Page (eds.), Freedom and Control in Modern 
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he hypothesized that the size and structure 
of the industry, as well as that of the union 
organization, contributes to the development 
of oligarchical leadership in American trade 
unions. Management in large centralized 
industries prefers to negotiate with union 
leaders who represent the entire membership, 
rather than with local leaders. This tends to 
deprive local leaders of much of their power, 
concentrating the power at the national level. 
Similarly, management in large industries 
demands that the national union control 
wildcat strikes to insure continued produc- 
tion, once an agreement has been reached, 
and national union leaders are urged to pun- 
ish locals that do not conform to the nego- 
tiated contract. Looking for sources of sup- 
port for divergent union views, Lipset ex- 
amined social contacts that are free of the 
organizational hierarchy. Clubs, friendships 
and other social activities in which workers 
participate permit them to develop and ex- 
change opinions that are often opposed to 


those of the incumbent leaders. Internal 


democracy is enhanced when local leaders 
are relatively independent of the national 
union for their positions and can refuse to 
delegate full authority to the national offi- 
cers, thus maintaining a tradition of auton- 
omy. If the elected union leaders can return 
to the jobs they held before obtaining office, 
then, Lipset argued, they will be less in- 
clined to use undemocratic means to retain 
office. Thus, a low wage scale in the industry 
may be a factor contributing to oligarchy. 
A problem common to many such discus- 
sions of organizational structure has to do 
with the very nature of democracy, i.e., the 
channels available to the rank and file for 
influencing their leaders. Michels and Lipset 
almost equate it with a functioning two- 
party system, but very few unions could 
qualify as democratic by this criterion. 
Seidman suggests that “the test of democ- 
racy in unionism is the responsiveness of 
leaders to the desires of the rank and file 
members.” ® This criterion evades the ques- 
tion of influence channels and allows many 


Society, New York: Van Nostrand, 1954, pp. 82- 
124. 

8 Joel I. Seidman, Democracy in the Labor 
Movement, Ithaca, N. Y.: New York State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations, Bulletin No. 


39 (February, 1958), p. 8. 


more unions to be classified as democratic. 
Critics of Seidman would undoubtedly point 
out that it is patently naive, since modern 
propaganda techniques make manipulation 
of members’ opinions all too easy. 

What are some of these channels for rank 
and file influence? The more traditional the- 
ories of democracy would insist that eack 
member of a voluntary organization have 
both a vote and an opportunity to express 
his opinions directly, at conventions. This 
ideal is virtually impossible to uphold be- 
cause union memberships are too large and 
dispersed to permit direct participation.* 
Even the use of referenda has been limited 
to electing officers and voting on such issues 
as contract and strike authorizations. Be- 
cause the referendum is expensive, cumber- 
some and frequently time-consuming, some 
unions do not provide for it at all.’ 

The union convention, composed of dele- 
gates elected by the rank and file from their 
respective locals, has emerged as an alter- 
native channel for membership influence. 
Each delegate is enjoined, more or less, to 
represent the majority of his local. Some un- 
ions have tried to combine the referendum 
and the convention, so that, for example, 
convention delegates may nominate candi- 
dates for national offices and introduce legis- 
lation and constitutional amendments. Rank 
and file members then have the final vote, 
selecting both the officials and the laws that 


“Attendance, let alone participation at local 
meetings, tends to be very low, except on certain 
issues. For a review of literature on membership 
participation see Willlam Spinrad, “Correlates of 
Trade Union Participation: A Summary of the 
Literature,” American Sociological Review, 25 
(April, 1960), pp. 237-244. There is also some 
evidence that members who can nominate their 
own candidates for office at the national level do 
not use this privilege. For example, Rothbaum 
reports that in the old Oil Workers Union, one-third 
of the locals did not return their ballots in 1942. 
The number of members voting in locals that did 
return ballots varied from 3 to 55 per cent. Melvin 
Rothbaum, The Government of the Oil, Chemical 
and Atomic Workers Union, New York: Wiley, 
1962, p. 61. 

5In their study of 194 union constitutions, 
Bambrick and Haas reported that 29 of the unions’ 
constitutions required no membership vote to 
authorize strikes, and 98 required no vote to 
authorize contracts. James J. Bambrick, Jr. and 
George H. Hass, Handbook of Union Government 
Structure and Procedures, New York: National 
Industrial Conference Board, 1955, pp. 47 and 51. 
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will govern them. While the democratic ideal 
would be more closely approximated by the 
use of referenda, some researchers have 
found that whether they are used makes 
little difference in the extent of actual mem- 
bership influence and determination of un- 
ion affairs.® 

In this paper I shall consider two channels 
of membership influence on union leader- 
ship: conventions and sub-group represen- 
tation on executive boards. Both variables 
may be considered measures of democracy. 
Union conventions, when held frequently, 
give members an opportunity to vote on 
crucial issues and offices in the organization. 
Executive boards with specific representa- 
tion of sub-groups within the union, (i.e., 
members in a certain geographical area, a 
certain trade, etc.) are also a channel of 
membership influence because the officers 
are elected and are responsible to specific 
constituencies. Should an executive board 
. Officer fail to represent his sub-group ade- 
quately, he can be voted out of office at 
the next election." 

Members’ influence on union leadership is 
structured by the size, age and complexity 
of the union. Specifically, I shall show that 
larger unions convene less frequently than 
smaller unions; size limits direct participa- 
tion in union affairs as well as the use of 
elected delegates to represent the member- 
ship. 

‘Another constraint on the use of conven- 
tions for membership representation may be 
the development of fixed expectations within 
the union. If certain sub-groups or their del- 
egates know the power distribution in the 
union and have little hope of modifying it, 
they may seek other channels of influence, 
forming coalitions with other sub-groups or 
even withdrawing from the union to reaffili- 
ate with another. Fixed expectations develop 
through time, and we would not expect to 


e Bambrick and Haas, ibid., p. 77. 

™To be sure, some union executive boards are 
almost completely dependent on the president of 
the union because members’ salaries are not deter- 
mined by the convention. And some executive 
boards have specific representatives who are 
elected by the entire membership and are therefore 
not completely dependent on the constituency they 
represent. But in most cases, union constitutions 
that specify sub-group representation on the ex- 


ecutive board also make board members responsi- 


ble to the constituency. 


find them in young unions. The early stages 
of union development are usually marked 
by much bargaining and compromise among 
sub-groups. In what follows I shall use age 
of union as an indicator of fixed expectations, 
assuming that older unions have more rigid 
structures; alder unions convene less fre- 
quently than younger unions. 

Compared with homogeneous unions, un- 
ions with many sub-groups face problems of 
integration and coordination. If the sub- 
groups are powerful enough to demand con- 
sideration in union policy formulation, then 
the union structure must provide for it; when 
the convention does not function as a chan- 
nel of influence, then alternative mechanisms 
must be established for sub-group represen- 
tation. Shister reports that sub-groups within 
a union arz sometimes represented and inte- 
grated at the executive board level! My 
hypothesis was that unions with many sub- 
groups tend to cite in their constitutions the 
specific groups entitled to send delegates to 
their executive boards, 


METHOD AND DATA COLLECTION 


Union constitutions were my basic source 
of data. A sourcebook compiled by Bambrick 
and Haas of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board (NICB) contains verbatim 
copies or accurate abstracts of union con- 
stitutional provisions.® Of the 194 unions 
Bambrick and Haas included, I selected 185 
for this study. Those omitted were: (1) 
subsidiaries of larger unions, e.g., the Air- 
line Hostesses (a subsidiary of the Air- 
line Pilots), and the Inland-Boatmen (a 
subsidiary cf the Seafarers), etc.; (2) 
unions with collective bargaining agree- 
ments in only one state, e.g., the Texas 
unions, the New Jersey Telephone Op- 
erators, etz.; (3) unions included by Bam- 
brick and Haas but which merged prior 
to 1955, a.g., the Diamond Workers who 
merged with the Jewelry Workers, the Fur 
and Leather Workers who merged with the 
Meat Cutters, etc. Data on union size, 


8 Joseph Shister, “Trade Union Government: A 
Formal Analysis,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
60 (November, 1945), p. 86. 

9 James J. Bambrick, Jr. and George H. Haas, 
Sourcebook of Union Government, Structure and 
Procedures, New York: National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, 1956. 
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number of locals, and frequency of conven- 
tions were reported by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics.° Of the 199 unions included in 
the BLS Directory, 14 were excluded, using 
the same criteria. Some very small and new 
unions, e.g., the Authors League of Amer- 
ica, the Seattle Professional Engineering 
Employee Association were also omitted 
because data from the NICB study were not 
available. Although these two sets of data 
were gathered at approximately the same 
time, 1953-1954, they are not from the 
same study and slight discrepancies exist, 
though not of a magnitude sufficient to af- 
fect the overall findings. 

’ A comment on union constitutions as data 
for sociological analysis is worth making. 
Durkheim long ago pointed out that some 
of the basic social facts he sought to un- 
cover are in written law. Union constitutions 
are considered valid documents in law courts 
and judges have been known to uphold the 
letter of their application.” Actual practices 
may not coincide perfectly with specific pro- 
visions, of course, but union constitutions 
. cannot be violated without severe internal 


-= repercussions. Recently, Lipset, one of the 


„few sociologists who have ventured to ex- 
‘plore the relations between law and union 
structure, stated: 


. . . though legislation and juridically pro- 
tected guarantees may seem relatively inef- 
fective in enhancing the prospects for real 
union democracy, ae importance should not 
be underestimated. The significance of a law 
does not necessarily lie in the extent to which 
it is obeyed: one of its major functions is to 
set a moral code or standard which ‘society 
considers proper, but whose parts can be vio- 
lated within certain limits.38 


In this paper I shall examine union age, 
size, and number of locals, and the two meas- 
ures of democratic influence—frequency of 
conventions, and whether the constitution 


19 US. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Directory of National and International 
Labor Unions, Washington, D.C. US. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Bulletin No. 1185, 1955. 

11 A more thorough discussion of the adequacy 
of these data is in Philip M. Marcus, “Trade Union 
Structure: A Study in Formal Organization,” Uni- 
versity of Chicago, unpublished doctoral disserta- 
tion, 1962, pp. 31-45. 

12 Shister, op. cit., p. 79. 

18Seymour M. Lipset, “The Law and Trade 
Union Democracy,” Virginia Lew Review, 47 
(1961), p. 35. : 


provides for sub-group representation on the 
executive board. In addition, an index of un- 
ion homogeneity was developed from eight 
items which were considered potential mem- 
bership restrictions the union or its affiliates 
could employ. The eight restrictions were 
coded as either absent or present, and every 
effort was made to maximize the union’s 
potential restrictiveness. For example, if a 
union allowed locals to determine whether 
to admit a given type of worker, this was 
coded as a restriction because it could be 
imposed without violating the union con- 
stitution. In other words, unless the consti- 
tution specifically barred a given restriction, 
that restriction was coded as present in the 
constitution. 

The eight items included in the eas were: 


1, A competency test required prior to admis- 
sion. 

2.Foremen and employers barred from ad- 
: mission. l 

3. Workers with certain political affiliations 
barred. a 

4, Non-American citizens barred. 

5. Female workers barred. 

6. Certain specified creeds barred. - 

7. Certain racial groups barred. . 

8. Union possesses an apprenticeship program. 


These items ft a Guttman scale, yielding 


a Coefficient of Reproducibility of 0.98. The | 


implied single dimension was termed “re- 
strictiveness,” and the scale will be referred 
to henceforth as the R-scale.1* (The above 
listing of items is in scale order, i.e., unions 


that required competency tests also tended. 


to be restrictive with respect to certain po- 
litical affiliations, certain creeds, etc.) 

The distribution of unions among the 
scale scores was uneven, and a number of. 
categories were combined. Of the total 164 
unions that could be scaled, 47 had all of 
the potential restrictions, 83. had all except 
the competency test (a score of 7), and 34 
unions were distributed among the remain- 
ing scale scores. 

The scale was validated to some degree 
by its strong relation to the traditional clas- 


14 The R-Scale could also be interpréted as an 
indicator of another dimension of union democracy, 
ie., constitutional guarantees of admission without 


discrimination. The consequences of admission with- ` 


out discrimination, however, include greater di- 
versity of membership characteristics, or hetero- 
geneity. 
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TABLE 1. Union R-ScALE Scones py Crart-Iw- 
DUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION 


Type of Union 
R-Scale Score Craft Industrial 

| % Fo 

High (8) 40 15 
Medium (7) 48 53 
Low (0-6) 12 32 
Total 100 100 
(N) (88) (72) 


x?=14.91, p<.001, df=2. 


sification of craft and industrial unions (see 
Table 1). Using criteria set forth by Bam- 
brick and Haas, unions were coded as either 
craft or non-craft. The latter category con- 
tained not only industrial unions, but 
“mixed unions” that admit both craft and 
semi-skilled workers, and unions with unre- 
stricted jurisdiction. Since the R-scale is 
based on more than the single job-classifica- 
tion criterion, it is potentially a stronger 
classificatory device. Modern technology has 
blurred job distinctions, and competitive 
jurisdictional disputes over the past 20 years 
- have greatly altered the composition of mem- 
bership in unions. The R-scale not only con- 
stitutes a more adequate measure of po- 
.tential restrictions on admissions, but, if one 
accepts the assumption that unions with 
many potential (and possibly actual) re- 
strictions are more homogeneous than unions 


that admit workers with diverse back- 


grounds, then the R-scale is also a better 
measure of sub-group existence than the tra- 
ditional craft-industrial classification. 


FINDINGS: THE UNION CONVENTION 


With the possible exception of the very 
small unions that hold general meetings for 
the entire membership, conventions are one 
of the most direct forms of expression avail- 
able to the rank and file. Here delegates as- 
semble to formulate policies and elect ofi- 
cials. Amid the formal business that occupies 
the time of most delegates, informal com- 
munication permits delegates from different 
locals to recognize common problems, and, 
frequently, to form voting coalitions that in- 
_ fluence the policies and practices of top offi- 


15 The Teamsters are in this category. 


cials. In many unions, horizontal communi- 
cation among locals is absent or Inadequate. 
Should the members of a local be dissatisfied 
with some union policy, the national is usu- 
ally in a position to pacify them. Without 
access to a union newspaper or other chan- 
nels of internal communication, the local 
members might conclude that their problem 
ig unique and national officials are not re- 
sponsible, At the conventions, however, their 
delegates may find others ready to collabo- 
rate and oppose the incumbents.*® 

The frequency of union conventions can 
be considered a measure of the members’ 
ability to express themselves to officials. 
When conventions are less frequent, incum- 
bents have more time to solidify their posi- 
tion, while the rank and file have less oppor- 
tunity to communicate horizontally or to 
express either approval or disapproval of 
union policies. But conventions cost both 
the union and the delegates a great deal of 
money.’” Some unions pay the delegates’ 
expenses, but in others, the locals themselves 
cover the costs and since very small locals 
are frequently unable to finance their dele- 
gates, these members are not represented at 
the convention. (Some unions have tried - 


-to cover the expenses of these small locals 


when they could not afford representation.) 

The data in Table 2 show that frequency 
of union conventions is related to union size, 
i.e., the larger the union, the less frequently 
it convenes. Table 3 indicates that the fre- 


quency of conventions is also related to the 


16 The1957 convention of the autocratic Team- 
ster’s Uhion was able to modify the union con- 
stitution and deprive the president of many of 
his powers (Sam Romer, The International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters: Its Government and Structure, 
New York: John Wiley, 1962, pp. 19 and 53). Fora 
thorough discussion of union convention functions, 
see V. L. Allen, Power in Trade Unions, London: 
Longmans, Green, 1954, pp. 108-129; William M. 
Leiserson, American Trade Union Democracy, New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1959, pp. 178- 
221. 

17 As an extreme example, the 1960 convention 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen had 
1,122 delegates. BRT conventions frequently ran 
six or seven weeks and the cost was about two 
and a half million dollars. Joel I. Seidman, The 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen: The Internal 
Political Life of a National Union, New York: 
John Wiley, 1962, p. 161. Teamsters’ conventions 
tend to attract approximately 2,000 delegates and 
almost as many alternates and guests. Romer, op. 
cit, p. 12. 
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TABLE 2. UNION CONVENTION FREQUENCY BY 
Suz oF UNION 


Union Size 
l 75,000 
Convention Under 6,000- 29000- and 
Frequency 6,000 28,999 74,999 over 
Po Fo Fo Fo 
Annually or 
more frequently 45 24 11 15 
Biannually 41 49 50 35 
Triannually or 
less frequently 14 27 39 50 
Total 100 100 100 100 
_ N) (29) (45) (36) (48) 


x?=19.64, p<.005, df—6. 


number of locals in a union.t8 Absolute size, 
then, limits the frequency of conventions. 
Smaller unions are more vulnerable to man- 
agement aggression as well as to raids and 
competition from other unions and there- 
fore may be reluctant to alienate members 
by limiting their influence at the upper 
echelons. Larger unions face high costs for 
conventions and may be forced to develop 
alternative techniques. State bodies, news- 
papers, and strategically placed organizers 
assist in managing the union, coordinating 
its locals, and mediating internal grievances 
against the top leadership. Smaller unions 
have neither the funds nor the personnel for 
these alternative mechanisms. 

Larger unions with more locals may also 


18 Union size and number of locals are closely 
related. Compared with unions of equal size but 
with fewer locals, unions with more locals show 
only a slight tendency to convene less frequently. 


TABLE 3. UNION CONVENTION FREQUENCY BY 
NuMBER oF LOCALS 


Number of Locals 
473 
Convention or 
Frequency 1-48 49-166 167-472 more 
Fo %o % % 
Annually or 
more frequently 44 23 16 12 
Biannually ` 39 51 46 37 
Triannually or 
Jesa frequently 17 26 38 51 
Total 100 100 100 100 
(N) (36) (43) (37) (41) 


x2=15.94, p<.05, di=6. 


be more complex organizations than their 


smaller counterparts; a larger number of... . 
members must be coordinated and disci- ` 


plined to support strikes and prohibit wild- 


cat actions. Coordination and discipline are’ 
usually effected through the locals. Their ``.. 
loyalty must be secured and their actions > 


coordinated to enhance the national organi- 
zation’s flexibility and power in negotiations 
with employers.?® Annual conventions may 


very well provide too loose and informal a 


structure to accomplish these objectives effi- 


ciently. The power structure may shift too | 


rapidly and lack the stability for policies to 
be tested and developed. Less frequent con- 
ventions might not satisfy the democratic 
norms but they might meet organizational 
demands for stability. 


TABLE 4, CONVENTION FREQUENCY BY 
Year UNION FORMED 


Year Union Formed 
Convention Pre- 1930 
Frequency 1900 1900-1929 or Later 
%o Fo Fo 

Annually or 

more frequently 15 25 32 
Biannually 26 - 48 54 
Triannually or 

less frequently 59 27 14 
Total 100 100 100 


(N) (65) (40) (63) 
x2=36.13, p.<.001, df=4. 


The age of the union is inversely related 
to the frequency of union conventions: older 
unions convene less frequently than younger 
unions (Table 4). I shall explore only a few 
of the several possible explanations for this 
finding here. 

When a union is first formed, a number 
of diverse small locals combine. Usually, 
they are unwilling to delegate much control 
to the central body. With time, however, a 
hierarchy tends to develop as coalitions are 
formed, as opposition becomes somewhat 


stifled and subdued, as greater mutual con- 


18 A very obvious example of this occurs in the 
auto industry, where the UAW has traditionally 
used a tactic of striking one plant or company 
while other locals work. This provides an induce- 
ment for the struck company to yield on some 
matters while funds from the employed workers 
maintain the union treasury. 
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` fidence is established, and as a shared body 
‘of expectations develops among the various 
segments. Sub-groups that remain very dis- 
satisfied -with the distribution of power will 


look for other alliances and possibly even 


affiliate with another union. 

A second explanation for the relation be- 
` tween age and convention frequency may be 
that administrative knowledge is less ade- 
quate in younger unions than in older ones. 
When a union is first formed, its leaders may 
not know how to handle collective bargain- 
_ ing or what to expect of management or gov- 
ernment representatives in the negotiations. 
Hence, information received from the rank 


`- and file becomes valuable data in their de- 


liberations. Frequent conventions may be a 
necessity when the national officers lack both 
technical information and knowledge of 
member support. But as the union matures, 
as past negotiations form precedents, as 
proven strategies and tactics become part of 
the union’s- repertoire, frequent conventions 
become less necessary. Other channels of 
communication and influence tend to de- 
velop, though determination of goals and 
formulation of new policies may still involve 
membership influence and support. 

Another explanation is that older unions 
tend to be larger than those more recently 
formed and larger unions convene less fre- 

‘quently. But within the same size category 
` older unions convene less frequently than 
younger ones (Table 5). The strength of 
the association, however, is considerably re- 
duced for the smaller unions. This suggests, 
among other things, that fixed expectations 


are less likely to develop in smaller unions. 

Between the years 1944 and 1955 fre- 
quency of conventions declined somewhat 
among these unions generally (Table 6). 
Only 11 per cent of the unions that had 
been convening triannually in 1944 changed 
to biannual conventions by 1955, but of 
those unions convening annually or more 
often, 41 per cent decreased convention fre- 
quency to the biannual level. 

There was no relation between the fre- 
quency of union conventions and the R- 
scale.?° 

Membership influence in unions, as meas- 
ured by frequency of conventions, is thus . 
constrained bv union size, number of locals, 
and the age of the union. I shall now con- 
sider an alternative channel of influence, 
representation on the executive board. 


FINDINGS: UNION EXECUTIVE BOARDS 


Originally, the union executive board was 
created to check the activity of the presi- 
dent.*1 In the small unions of the 19th cen- 


20 The R-scale was not related to union size or to 
the number of locals. Older unions, however, 
scored higher on the R-scale than younger unions, 
even when the craft-industrlal typology was used 
as a control. 

21 One of the most useful books on the develop- 
ment of union organization is Lloyd Ulman, The 
Rise of the National Trade Union, Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1955. Interest- 
ingly, empirical analysis of union executive boards 
is almost absent from the literature. Perhaps the 
most useful works, besides Ulman’s historical 
analysis, are Joel I. Seidman and Arlyn J. Melcher, 
“The General Executive Board in National Union 


TABLE 5. CONVENTION FREQUENCY BY Union SIZE AND YEAR OF FORMATION 


Under 29,000 
Convention 
Frequency Pre-1900 1900-1929 
f % 

Annually or 

more frequently 29 25 
Biannually 42 50 
Triannually or 

less frequently 29 25 
Total 100 100 
(N) (17) (24) 


x?=2.14, p>.05, df==4. 


Union Size 
29,000 or More 
1930+ Pre-1900 1900-1929 1930+ 
Fo Fo % % 
40 9 21 17 
43 21 50 75 
17 70 29 8 
100 100 100 100 
(30) (46) (14) (24) 


x9=24.22, p<.001, df=4. 
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TABLE 6. CONVENTION FREĠUENCY IN 1955 BY © 
CONVENTION Frequency IN 1944 


1944 Convention Frequency 


Trian- 
1955 : Annually or nually or 
Convention More Fre- Bian- Less Fre- 
Frequency quently nually quently 
Fo Jo Fo 
Annually or 
more frequently 56 0 3 
Biannually 41 76 11 
Triannually or 
less frequently 3 24 86 
Total 100 100 100 


(N) (39) (46) (36) 


tury, the president was usually the only full- 
time officer. Many of the small locals were 
unwilling to delegate unlimited power to a 
national president who frequently came 
from the largest local. The majority of mem- 
bers, widely dispersed in many small locals, 
demanded some representation as a price of 
affiliation, and this representation took the 
form of union executive boards. Many of 
these early executive boards convened in- 
frequently, were seldom in continuous ses- 
sion, and usually met in times of crisis. As 
the amount of administrative work increased 
and union affairs became more complex, 
full-time executive boards became necessary. 
Sometimes salaries for the board members 
were drawn from operating expenses pro- 
_vided for the president; in other cases, 
unions specified salaries at conventions, Al- 
though one might expect boards whose sal- 
aries were fixed by conventions to be less 
dependent on the president and consequently 
more critical of his actions, at present no 
evidence indicates that either type of financ- 
ing produces a board more responsive to 
the membership.” 

Executive boards vary in size and compo- 
sition. Some contain only officers; others are 
composed of union organizers, research di- 
rectors, vice-presidents, and membership 
representatives. Neither union size nor the 
number of locals is associated with the size 
of. the executive boards. 


Constitutions,” Labor Law Journal, 8 (January, 
1962), pp. 71-82 and, Bambrick and Haas, op. 
cit., 1955, pp. 82-85. 

22 Bambrick and Haas, ibid., p. 85. 


Executive boards were classified according 
to whether the constitution specified certain 
sub-groups to be represented on the board. 
Sub-groups granted this kind of representa- 
tion are presumably stronger; they could 
threaten the national with non-compliance, 
or withdraw and reaffiliate with another 
union. Strong sub-groups can demand rep- 
resentation when policies are formulated, 
and the upper echelons would have to take 
their demands into account. Weak sub- 
groups are more dependent on the national 
organization, and more compliant, because 
they lack these alternative courses of action. 

Some union constitutions are very explicit 
about which sub-groups are to be represented 
on the executive boards. Most of these speci- 
fied sub-groups are geographical, i.e., one 
member is to come from the West Coast, an- 
other from Canada, ete. But other unions 
specify along different dimensions, e.g., one 
member is to be a woman or should repre- 
sent some specific trade within the jurisdic- 
tion of the union. Such provisions increase 


sub-group influence at the higher echelons, - 


but they may also give the national officers 
more control over the sub-groups because 
they can be reached through their own rep- 
resentatives. The total amount of influence 
within a union is increased by these ex- 
changes because they bring about greater 
mutual influence between the national offi- 
cers and the membership.*8 

Frequency of union conventions is posi- 
tively related to specification of sub-group 
representation on executive boards (Table 


28 Only a few social scientists have begun to 
consider influence or power as a non-fixed entity. 
Talcott Parsons does so quite explicitly in “On 
the Concept of Influence,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, 27 (Spring, 1963), pp. 59-62, and “On 
the Concept of Political Power,” Proceedings of 
the American Philosophical Society, 107 (June, 
1963), pp. 232-262. David Riesman implicitly 
makes a similar assumption in his analysis of 
the American power structure, “Who Has “The 
Power?,” in Reinhard Bendix and Seymour M. 
Lipset (eds.), Class, Status and Power, Glencoe, 
0.: The Free Press, 1953, pp. 154-162. Total con- 
trol as a varlable has been studied empirically by 
Tannenbaum and his associates. For example, see 
Arnold S, Tannenbaum and Robert L. Kahn, 
“Organizational Control Structure,” Human Rela- 
tions, 10 (1957), pp. 127-140. For a critique of 
the non-fixed theory of power, see Ralf Dahrendorf, 
Class and Class Conflict tn Industrial Society, 
Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1959, pp. 
157-240, 


EN 
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TABLE 7. EXECUTIVE BOARDS WITH Sus-Grovp 
REPRESENTATION SPECIFIED BY CONVENTION 


FREQUENCY 

Convention Frequency 

Sub-Group Trian- 
Representation Annually or nually or 

on Execu- More Fre- Bian- Less Fre- 
tive Boards quently nually quently 

Fo % % 
Specified 62 43 36 
Unspecified 38 57 64 
Total 100 100 100 
(N) (37) (60) (56) 


x?= 6.36, p<.05, df=2. 


7). Convention frequency is limited by 
structural factors, however, so that this re- 
lationship will not necessarily hold in the 
future if unions continue to increase in size. 
But the strength of this relationship does 
‘suggest that these two variables tap a basic 
dimension of membership influence. 
Sub-group representation on the execu- 
tive boards was not related to either the size 
of the union or the number of locals. Table 
8 shows, however, that the average size of 
the union local is related to the composition 
of the executive board. Unions with larger 
locals are more likely to specify sub-group 
representation on their executive boards. 
Although this relationship is weak, and not 
linear,*4 it suggests that independent sources 
of strength in a union affect the amount of 
influence sub-groups exert over policy for- 


24 Additional analysis of these data did not pro- 
duce any explanation of this curvilinear relation- 
ship. 


TABLE 8. EXECUTIVE BOARDS WITH Sus-Grovup 
REPRESENTATION SPECIFIED BY AVERAGE 
Sze or Loca, 


Sub-Group 
Representation Average Size of Locals 

on Execu- 

tive Boards 0-74 75-169 170-369 370+ 
fo Fo Jo Fo 

Specified 32 38 69 46 

Unspeciñed 68 62 31 . 54 

Total 100 100 100 100 

(N) (34) (37) (35) (39) 


x%7=10.65, p<.05, df=3. 


mulation and practices. Generally, larger 
locals tend to be more independent; *® they | 
have more adequate funds for support 
should the national union, not approve a 
strike, and with sufficient funds to employ 
their own experts they need not depend on 
the national for these services. When larger 
locals negotiate separately with manage- 
ment, an entire union walkout may be 
threatened. Some locals are so large that 
their withdrawal would deprive a union of 
a large fraction of its membership as well as 
its income. For example, 10 per cent of the 
approximately 100,000 members of the In- 
ternational Typographers Union belong to 
the New York local, and of the 630,000 
members of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, slightly less than 5 
per cent are in Local 3. No national can af- 
ford to ignore such large locals. 

Faunce found that, at UAW conventions, 
delegates from larger locals tended to oppose 
incumbent afficials more frequently than did 
those from smaller locals. Further interviews 
with delegates revealed that those from 
larger locals were also more concerned about 
the interests and representation their con- 
stituents received.” In larger locals, officials 
gain more experience in handling adminis- 
trative problems and more training for po- 
tential leadership positions; they therefore 
feel better equipped to oppose national in- 
cumbents. 

The data in Table 9 indicate that unions 


with low R-scale scores tend to have execu-. — 


tive boards with specified sub-group repre- 
sentation, that is, unions that had the fewest 
restrictions on membership admissions are 
most likely to specify the sub-groups to be 
given access to the policy-making board. Of 
course, the groups admitted to the union are 
not necessarily the same as those represented 
on the boards. No union could see that all 
diverse groups were represented. This find- 
ing does suggest, however, that smaller sub- 
groups,——-ethnic, occupational, regional, etc. 
—can form coalitions on the basis of shared 
interests and be represented at the higher 


25Seymour M. Lipset, Martin A. Trow, and 
James S. Coleman, Union Democracy, Glencoe, 
Ii: The Free Press, 1957, pp. 364-390; Joel I. 
Seidman, of. cit., 1958, p. 33. 

26 William A. Faunce, “Size of Locals and Union 
Democracy,” American Journal of Sociology, 68 
(November, 1962}, pp. 291-298. 
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TABLE 9. EXECUTIVE BOARDS WITH Sus-Group 
REPRESENTATION SPECIFIED BY R-SCALE 








Sub-Group R-Scale Score 
Representation 
on Execu- High Medium Low 
tive Boards (8) (7) (0-6) 
% F P 
Specified 48 36 71 
Unspecified 52 64 29 
Total 100 100 100 
(N) (46) (80) (34) 
x7=11.40, p<.005, df==2. 


level. The less restrictive unions are, pre- 
sumably, relatively heterogeneous; in the 
more homogeneous unions, officials elected 
at large should be better able to represent 
the entire membership.?? 


CONCLUSIONS 


I have explored alternative channels af 
influence between national union leaders and 
rank-and-file members. As a union grows 
larger, direct expression of membership in- 
fluence tends to be increasingly constrained. 
Some traditional channels of influence be- 
come blocked or are even deliberately sub- 
verted by leaders who wish to remain 
in power. The general meeting becomes im- 
practical, and responsibility and authority 
are delegated to representatives who con- 
vene at regular intervals. Mastery of the 
convention now becomes the arena for con- 
trol of the union.?® 


27 Unions with smaller locals score higher on the 
R-scale. Pressure for more rigid selection of mem- 
bers comes from these unions rather than unions 
with larger locals. Since a small membership means 
that each person has a very limited group from 
which he can choose his social contacts, admission 
criteria may be used to prevent association with 
people defined as undesirable. In a large local, mem- 
bers can admit many different types of people be- 
cause each person can make friends within a sub- 
group; i.e. the possibilities for voluntaristic friend- 
ship choices increase in large locals, Lipset, Trow 
and Coleman, op. cit., p. 162. 

28 Bromwich feels that union presidents bave al- 
most complete control over conventions, He re- 
ports that presidents select and control committees, 
that delegate strength is too widely diffused .for 
effective protection of rank-and-file interests, etc. 


Frequency of conventions is limited by the 
size and structure of the union. Large unions, 
those with many locals, and older unions 
tend to convene less frequently. When con- 
ventions decrease in frequency, rank-and- 
file influence on national leaders will also 
decrease if an alternative channel is not es- 
tablished. The union executive board is just 
such an alternative and it is independent of 
the size of the union or the number of locals. 
The national executive board can provide 
the national leadership with information 
from the rank and file; representatives can 
compensate, to some extent, for the de- 
creased membership control at the higher 
levels; and the national leaders may be in- 
fluenced to modify some of their policies or 
face the consequences of alienating rank- 
and-file support. National leaders who do 
not accurately estimate rank-and-file sup- 
port, through either conventions or execu- 
tive boards, may easily overestimate their 
strength and formulate policies that the 
membership will not accept. 

Estimating rank-and-file support is more 
difficult for leaders of unions with a hetero- 
geneous membership than it is in the rela- 
tively homogeneous unions. Unions that are 
relatively less restrictive on admissions, and 
hence may be assumed to be more hetero- 
geneous, are more likely to have constitu- 
tions that specify sub-group representation 
on the executive board. 

The Iron Law is essentially an evolution- 
ary concept: voluntary organizations are 
viewed as developing toward oligarchical 
structures. In this paper, I have tried to 
show that although certain conditions do 
diminish membership control, others actu- 
ally increase rank-and-file influence over 
leaders. Too often, as Gouldner has said, 
we focus on the more negative aspects of 
organizational structure and neglect alter- 
native developments that promote democ- 
racy.?? 


See Leo Bromwich, Union Constitutions, New 
York: The Fund for the Republic, 1959, pp. 9-15. 

28 Alvin W. Gouldner, “Metaphysical Pathos and 
the Theory of Bureaucracy,” in Amitai Etzioni 
(ed.), Complex Organizations: A Sociological 
Reader, New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1961, pp. 71-82. 


RANCOROUS CONFLICT IN COMMUNITY POLITICS 


WILIAM A. GAMSON 
University of Michigan 


Nine communilies with high susceptibility to rancorcous conflict are compared with nine > 
others in which such episodes are rare. Those which experience such conflict differ, with cer- 
tain exceptions, in the extent to which they are undergoing skifts tn political control. They 
also differ with respect to several measures of structural integration and these differences 
explain some of the exceptions. Two measures of conduciveness to rancorous confiict—a 
participative political structure and the existence of clearly defined solidary groups—do not 


differentiate the two kinds of communities. 


OMMUNITY issues differ in many re- 
C spects. Some involve vitriolic ex- 

changes of threats and denunciations 
while others run their course through rou- 
tine hearings and are resolved before un- 
filled council chambers. The same issue— 
for example, fluoridation—may run its 
course in undramatic fashion in one town, 
but prove to be the trigger for an explosive 
confrontation in another town with seem- 
ingly similar characteristics. This paper ad- 
dresses itself to the structural differences 
between those communities in which such 
outbursts occur and those in which they do 
not. 

In particular, two ways of carrying on 
conflict in the local community are con- 
trasted. In conventional conflicts, estab- 
lished means of political expression are used 
to influence the outcome of issues. Oppo- 
nents regard each other as mistaken or as 
pursuing different but legitimate goals, but 
not as the representatives of evil forces. 
Such tactics as threats of punishment, per- 
sonal vilification, and deliberate, conscious 
deceptions are not involved. In contrast to 
conventional conflicts, rancorous conflicts 
are characterized by the belief that norms 
about the waging of political conflict in 
American communities have been violated. 
In such conflicts, actions occur which pro- 
duce a shared belief that tactics used to in- 
fluence the outcome are “dirty,” ‘“under- 
handed,” “vicious” and so forth. 

Some communities are much more prone 
than others to rancorous conflicts. The dif- 
ferences between rancorous and conventional 
communities can be organized under three 
general headings: structural conduciveness, 
structural strain, and structural integra- 
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tion. Conduciveness refers to the extent to 
which structural characteristics in the com- 
munity permit or encourage rancorous con- 
flicts. Strain refers to the extent to which 
structural characteristics generate discontent 
or dissatisfaction among the community 
members. Integration refers to the extent to 
which structural characteristics prevent or 
inhibit rancorous conflict. Although integra- 
tion is just the other side of conduciveness, 
each refers to different structural elements. 
In other words, we do not consider the ab- 
sence of integration as an element of con- 
duciveness or the presence of integration as 
the absence of conduciveness. 

The three categories of determinant are 
highly related to each other. High condu- 
civeness will not produce rancorous conflict 
if unaccompanied by strain nor if, although 
accompanied by strain, structural integra- 
tion is great. High strain will not produce 
rancorous conflict unless the social structure 
is conducive to conflict and structural inte- 
gration is inadequate. The absence of struc- 
tural integration will not produce rancorous 
conflict if there is little strain or conducive- 


tI draw here on Neil J. Smelser, Theory of 
Collective Behavior, New York: The Free Press 
of Glencoe, 1963. He organizes his discussion of 
the determinants of collective behavior under six 
categories. Three of them are covered here with 
sight differences in terminology and formulation. 
The other three—the growth and spread of a gen- 
eralized belief, precipitating factors, and mobiliza- 
tion of participants for action—are not included 
because our objective is to understand the struc- 
tural differences between communities rather than 
the outbreak of a given episode at a particular time 
in a community. The discussion which follows also 
draws heavily on James S. Coleman, Community 
Conflict, New York: The Free Press of Glenoce, 
1957, f 
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ness. In other words, we should expect ran- 
corous conflicts to occur most frequenily ir 
those communities characterized by high 
conductveness, high strain, and low integra- 
tion. 

Structural Conduciveness. Such highly 
general categories as conduciveness, strain, 
and integration need specification if they are 
to be measured. With respect to conducive- 
ness, we will focus on two aspects of com- 
munity social structure: the degree to which 
it encourages widespread citizen participa- 
tion and the degree to which it offers highly 
visible targets for the expression of rancor. 

Participative Political Structure. The more 
the political structure permits or encourages 
widespread citizen participation, the greater 
is the conduciveness to rancorous conflict, 
Since it is typically argued that such con- 
flict is encouraged by the closing of channels 
of legitimate political expression, this hy- 
pothesis needs defense. The argument for 
the proposition may take a weak or a strong 
form. In the weak form, a distinction is 
made between the intensity and the fre- 
quency of rancorous conflict. In high partic- 
ipation communities, it is argued, the politi- 
cal system offers not only an instrumental 
channel but an expressive one as well. Mild 
discontent which might otherwise find no 
outlet or a non-political one is encouraged 
to find political expression. In finding fre- 
quent release in this fashion, such discontent 
does not build up an explosive potential. Al- 
though rancorous conflicts may occur less 
frequently in communities with a non-par- 
ticipative political structure, they have more 
intensity when they do occur. 

The stronger form of the argument is a 
denial of the counter-proposition that the 
blocking of channels of political expression 
encourages rancorous conflict. This argu- 
ment challenges the assumption that there 
is a reservoir of discontent which will either 
find controlled outlet in legitimate political 
expression or will accumulate until the dam 
bursts. Instead, it is assumed that the relief 
or exacerbation of discontent depends on the 
nature of the resultant decisions made and 
not on the catharsis which comes from politi- 
cal expression. If the political system allows 
for high political participation but does not 
deal successfully with the sources of dis- 
satisfaction, then rancorous conflicts are 


more likely to occur because strain is com- 
bined with high conduciveness. Only when 
political participation is combined with the 
influence which can alleviate the source of 
discontent do rancorous conflicts become 
less likely. This argument does not imply 
that high citizen participation is necessarily 
conducive to rancorous conflict (and hence 
is bad), but merely that participation does 
not automatically remove strain. 

Given the truth of this proposition, then 
it is false that such actions as civil rights 
demonstrations must lessen the probability 


of other less orderly expressions. As long as. 


the underlying sources of strain are not dealt 
with, such participation simply increases 
structural conduciveness and thus makes 
other expressions more likely. Of course, if 
the action also helps to remove the strain, 
for example, by aiding the passage of re- 
medial legislation, then the net effect may 
be to reduce the probability of other less 
orderly expressions. 

A study of fluoridation by Crain, Katz, 
and Rosenthal contains some suggestive re- 
sults concerning this hypothesis.? They find 
that the participative nature of the political 
structure affects both the degree of contro- 
versy about fluoridation and the likelihood 
of its adoption. “Governments which do not 
place ‘obstacles’ such as political parties be- 
tween the citizen and the decision-makers 
experience the pattern of a large number of 
referenda and high controversy [as well as 
high rejection].” Fluoridation is at least 
more likely to provoke strong controversy 
where participative political structures pro- 
vide conduciveness.? 

Soltdary Groups. The greater the clarity 
of solidary groups within a social structure, 
the greater is the conduciveness to rancorous 
conflict. Communities differ in the extent to 
which they contain sub-groups with: (1) 


feelings of membership or identification with. 


a group or collectivity; (2) feelings of com- 
mon interest with respect to political de- 
cisions; (3) a common style of life, norms, 
and values; (4) a high rate of interaction 


2 Robert L. Crain, Elihu Katz, and Donald B. 
Rosenthal, The Fluoridation Decision: Community 
Structure and Innovation, forthcoming. 

3 The volatile nature of California politics may 
be due (among other things) to the structural con- 
ducilveness stemming from a long tradition of 
initiative and referendum. 
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among themselves. The degree of- solidarity 
of a sub-group is its magnitude on the above 
characteristics; the clarity of solidary group 
structure is the extent to which there exist 
community sub-groups of-high solidarity. 
Clearly identifiable solidary groups are 
conducive to rancorous conflict because they 
provide readily identifiable targets for hos- 
tility. Such: subdivisions of the community 
do not in themselves signify cleavage. Never- 
theless, any clear-cut basis of differentiation 
among the citizens of a town may provide a 
structural basis for the development of inter- 


-group hostility if there also exist strains and 


low integration among solidary groups. 

Structural Strain. Any part of the social 
structure may produce strains which are 
relevant for rancorous conflict in the com- 
munity. Many strains originate outside of 
the community but have ramifications for 
the social and political life of the town. 
There are undoubtedly strains deriving from 
fear of nuclear war, increasing bureaucrati- 
zation, depersonalization, commercialism, 
manipulation, and so forth. Such strains 
may make their own contributions to ran- 
corous conflicts in the community,‘ but they 
are felt by all communities, rancorous as 
well as conventional. Therefore, we must 
turn to strains which can differentiate our 
communities in order to explain why some 
are prone to rancorous conflict and others 
are not. 

There are many possibilities. Although the 
specification of such strains requires detailed 
knowledge of the particular communities in 
question, it seéms likely that they are con- 
nected with change. The change might in- 
clude, for example, rapid economic growth 
or decline, heavy in-migration or out-migra- 
tion, or shifts in the distribution of power 
in the community, For two reasons I have 
chosen to focus on strains emanating from 


4A good deal of recent work on such strains has 
used the rubric of “alienation.” See, for example, 
John E. Horton and Wayne E. Thompson, “Power- 
lessness and Political Negativism: A Study of De- 
feated Local Referendums,” American Journal of 
Sociology, 68 (March, 1962), pp. 485-493; Ken- 
neth Kenniston, “Alienation and the Decline of 
Utopia,” American Scholar, 29 (Spring, 1960), pp. 
161-200; and Wiliam A. Gamson, “The Fluorida- 
tion Dialogue: Is it an Ideological Conflict?” Pub- 
lic Opinion Quarterly, 25 (Winter, 1961), pp. 
526-537. 
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a shift in political control: (1) .the-existence 


or non-existence of a shift in control sharply 


differentiates the comimunities studied here; 
(2) a shift in political control is likely to be 
a reflection of other strains as well as a 
creator of strains in its own right. 

Shifts in political control are a source of 
structural strain which contribute to ran- 
corous conflict. I bave in mind here some- 
thing broader than the circulation of elites. 
In particular, two kinds of shift will be con- 
sidered. They have in common the existence 
of a relatively homogeneous group whose 
leaders find that they face competition in 
areas of decision-making where they did 
not before, or that they are competing less 
successfully than before. In one type of 
community, there are clear solidary groups 
with one gaining or losing political power 
relative to others. In a second type of com- 
munity, a homogeneous native population 
has been, or threatens to be, supplanted by 
a large, heterogeneous, and politically ac- 
tive group of newcomers. | 

Structural Integration, Strain and con- 
duciveness deal with those characteristics of 
social structure that promote or encourage 
rancorous conflict. We now turn our atten- 
tion to those features which tend to control 
or inhibit such expressions. Basically, we 
expect rancorous and conventional commu- 


nities to differ in the extent to which po~ — 


tential antagonists are bound together. In 
particular, we examine the connections which 
exist between those with different opinions 
on community issues. Are proponents and 
opponents bound by associational ties, by 
friendship, or by shared backgrounds? If 
they are not, then we should expect a given 
amount of strain and conduciveness to be 
more likely to produce rancorous conflict. 
We will consider three kinds of tie here. 
Organizational Ties. The greater the de- 
gree of common organizational membership 
among proponents and opponents, the greater 
the resistance to rancorous conflict. If the 
organizational life of a community puts po- 
tential antagonists together in a variety of 
meetings over a variety of issues, they are 
likely to find occasions for agreement, to 
develop bonds of friendship, a sense of joint 
accomplishment, and other integrative ties. 
When a disagreement occurs, it should be 
less likely to produce the kind of break in 
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a relationship which rancorous conflict rep- 
resents. 

Interpersonal Ties. The greater the de- 
gree of friendship among proponents and 
opponents, the greater the resistance to ran- 
corous conflict. If potential antagonists 
know each other well socially, such friend- 
ship bonds should help to provide that de- 
gree of trust and belief in good faith which 
inhibit rancorous conflicts. 

Shared Background. The more proponents 
and opponents tend to be of different lengths 
of residence, nationalsty background, educa- 
tion, and religion, the less the resistance to 
rancorous conflict. These four bases of dif- 
ferentiation were chosen because they seemed 
particularly likely to be correlated with par- 
tisan divisions in the set of New England 
communities we studied. Since these are the 
bases of differentiation that presumably un- 
derlie solidary groups, this hypothesis might 
appear to be simply another statement of 
- the earlier one on structural conduciveness. 
We argued above that the existence of clear 
sub-groups was conducive to rancorous con- 
flict but that they did not, in themselves, 
signify cleavage. It is possible to have sol- 
idary groups which cross-cut issues, thus 
giving proponents and opponents an impor- 
tant common group membership. It is also 
possible to find the opposite—that propo- 
nents and opponents have different back- 
ground characteristics but lack any feeling 
of membership or identification with dis- 
tinct community sub-groups. Even where 
clear solidary groups are not present, the 
absence of these integrative bonds should 
make such communities more vulnerable to 
rancorous conflict. Finally, it is possible to 
have full fledged cleavages in which clearly 
defined solidary groups exist and do cor- 
respond to divisions on issues. This condi- 
tion combines conduciveness with lack of 
integration; when strain is added, we should 
particularly expect rancorous conflict. . 


STUDY DESIGN 


The data to be presented here are drawn 
from a study of fifty-four issues in eighteen 
New England communities. The towns 
ranged in size from 2,000 to 100,000, with a 
median of approximately 10,000. Seven of 
‘the communities were essentially suburbs of 
Boston, three were resort towns, and the re- 


maining eight were more or less Independent 
cities with some industrial base of their own. 
All but two of the communities were in 
Maine or Massachusetts. 

Material on these communities was gath- 
ered through interviews with 426 informants, 
an average of twenty-four per town, supple- 
mented by information from a variety of 
documents. Interviewing was done by teams 
of three or four individuals who stayed in 
each community for several days. Three is- 
sues were studied in each town, one of which, 
fluoridation, was common to all eighteen. 
The presence of a decision on fluoridation 
was, in fact, the basis of selection of these 
communities; the eighteen comprise all 
those New England communities which made 
a fluoridation decision during an eighteen- 
month period of data collection. 

Before any interviewing began, each. town 
was investigated through such sources as 
the local newspaper, formal statistical data 
from the state and federal censuses, city 
planning reports, annual town reports, and 
various state manuals. The persons inter- 
viewed fell into two categories: active par- 
tisans on both sides of each of the three is- 
sues; and people named by these “issue 
leaders” as influential in the community, 
i.e as “reputational leaders.” 

Identifying Rancorous Conflicts. Respon- 
dents were not asked directly about the fair- 
ness or legitimacy of the tactics used to in- 
fluence the outcome of the three issues 
studied in their town. They were asked what 
those in favor did and what those against 
did to promote their side, in addition to a 
number of more specific questions about 
activities designed to influence the outcome. 
To identify rancorous conflict, we must rely: 
on charges made spontaneously about the 
illegitimacy of tactics used. Despite the ab- 
sence of direct efforts to elicit such state- 
ments and the reluctance of some informants 
to discuss such matters with outsiders, there 
were 161 different charges of illegitimate 
tactics made by the 426 people interviewed. 

We coded various kinds of charge. They 
had in common the belief on the part of the 
informant that individuals or groups in the 
community deliberately and with full con- 
sciousness used improper means in an at- 
tempt to influence the outcome of a com- 
munity decision. In a few cases, the objec- 
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tionable uia were not specified, but the 
campaign as a whole was described as dirty, 
vicious or underhanded. More specific 
charges concerned the use of threats, efforts 
to degrade or humiliate, attempts to punish 
people in ways like depriving them of their 
jobs, lying, and deliberate efforts to play 
on prejudice or irrational fears.’ 

In some communities, as many as half of 
the informants made such. charges on at 
least one issue, while in others there was no 
more than a-single charge. Even though 
some of the charges were doubtful, the 
existence of charges by independent infor- 
mants will be taken as sufficient evidence in 
itself of the collective phenomenon of ran- 
corous conflict. In other words, we simply 
require assurance that the belief in legiti- 
mate tactics is a shared and not an idio- 
syncratic one; the veracity of a charge of 
dirty politics is generally a matter of inter- 
pretation in any event. . 

Those-communities in which such hates 
are prevalent will be called rancorous; those 
in which they are rare will be called con- 
ventional. The following criterion divides 
the eighteen towns into two groups of nine: 
all towns in which at least two individuals 
make charges of illegitimate tactics on at 
least two different issues are rancorous; the 
remainder are conventional. In the nine ran- 


- corous towns so defined, an average of ten 


informants ‘per town make such charges 
and in none of them do fewer than six.differ- 
ent individuals make charges. In the nine 
conventional towns, an average of three in- 
formants per town make such charges and 
in only one of them®-do more than four 
individuals make a charge. 

Selection of Issues. Since we are dasti 
towns as a whole by what happens on as 


ë In coding charges of unfair tactics, five specific 
categories were used but no distinction is made in 
this paper among different types of charge. Inter- 
coder agreement on the existence of charges was 
above 80%. 

8 The fluoridation issue, incidentally, produced 
two or more charges in 12 of 18 towns. All but one 
of the rancorous towns had a rancorous fluorida- 
tion issue. In one town, however, fluoridation was 
the only issue studied which did not produce 
charges. Charges over fluoridation, of course, were 
never sufficient to have a town classified as ran- 
corous since at least two such issues were required; 
four of the conventional towns did have a single 
rancorous fluoridation issue. 


few as two issues, the question of how each 
issue was selected is important. The two 
issues studied in addition to fluoridation 
were chosen because of their local salience. 
To the extent that controversy, and especially 
hostile controversy, made issues salient to 
informants, it is highly unlikely that un- 
chosen issues would produce as many charges 
of illegitimate tactics as chosen ones. Among 
the rancorous towns, there may have been 
other rancorous conflicts in addition to the 
ones studied, but this would not alter the 
classification of the town as rancorous or 
conventional, 

Both “issue leaders” and. “reputational 
leaders” were asked to name the most im- 
portant issues that had arisen in their town 
in the previous five years and they named, 
or the average, between three and four is- 
sues. Clearly, there are many competing 
criteria of importance.’ Degree ‘of contro- 
versy, amount of money involved, and, num- 
ber of people affected are a few of those 
that might be invoked. Some issues: may 
qualify on more than one criterion. Issues 
which involve a lot of money- are likely 
to affect many people and in different ways, 
and thus provoke controversy. 

Perhaps this latter fact accounts for the 
relatively high degree of consensus which 
one gets in answer to a question on import- 
ant issues. Of the 54 issues studied, 26 
were mentioned by a majority of the re- 
spondents in the town.’ Furthermore, there 


TA number of authors have addressed themselves 
to the problems involved in selecting issues to study. 
See, for example, Nelson Polsby, Community Power 
and Political Theory (New Haven: Yale University 
Press), 1963, pp. 95-97; and Linton C. Freeman 
et al, Local Community Leadership (Syracuse: 
Syracuse University Press), 1960, pp. 7-8. 

8 Issues were selected for study through exami- 
nation of community newspapers and some informal 
checking with newspaper editors and city clerks, It 
was possible to miss issues on whose importance 
there was considerable consensus since this could 
not be discovered until the interviews were com- 
pleted. Thus, five issues named by a majority of 
respondents were sot studied. Three of these were 
in rancorous towns and their inclusion would, thus, 
not affect the classification of the town. In one 
conventional town, none of the three issues studied 
produced as many as two charges; thus, the inclu- 
sion of the missed issue would not be sufficient to 
change the classification of the town even if it did 
produce charges. The other conventional town 
could have been shifted into the rancorous column 
by the inclusion of the missed issue, but there is 
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was a good deal of convergence on the issue 
mentioned first or singled out as most im- 
portant. In eleven of the eighteen towns, 
a majority mentioned a particular issue first 
or as most important, and in all but one of 
these the issue was included in the 54 
studied.® Eighteen of the issues concern 
fluoridation, eleven concern schools, eleven 
are issues over the development of some new 
community facility or service, eight are 
zoning issues, and the other six are an as- 
sortment which includes changes in the form 
of government and urban renewal. 

Independent Variables. Participative Polit- 
ical Structure. This variable refers to the 
formal political structure of the community. 
Indices of a participative structure include 
formal provision for frequent referenda, di- 
rect primaries, and other occasions for direct 
citizen participation in decision-making. 

New England communities are peculiar 
in political structure. An extremely large 
number of decisions are made by the electo- 
rate rather than by representative bodies. 
In some instances, state laws make referenda 
mandatory. For example, fluoridation can 
only be adopted through this form of de- 
cision in Maine and Massachusetts. Only 
12: of the 54 issues studied were decided by 
representative decision-making bodies. How- 
ever, since eleven of the communities studied 
had a town meeting form of government 
but seven did not, they can be differentiated 
on this basis. Nevertheless those designated 
here as “non-participative”’ would hardly 
warrant this description if we considered 
a national sample of communities. 

Solidery Groups. The identification of 
solidary groups, when they play a praminent 
role in the political life of a town, is not 
difficult. They become such a salient part 
of the social landscape that their existence 
is explicitly or implicitly recognized in al- 
most any detailed description of the town. 


no indication from examining the few sparse com- 
ments about this issue that it would have. 

® What consensus exists is not an artifact of the 
use of active partisans as respondents. A compari- 
son of self-rated actives and inactives shows almost 
no differences in their mention of issues or ratings 
of community concern about issues. On 23 of the 
26 issues mentioned by a majority of all respon- 
dents, a majority of inactive informants named the 
issue as well. On seven of these issues, there is 
actually a higher proportion of mentions among 
inactive respondents. 


‘Statements referring to any distinct sub- 


group in the community were identified in 
the interviews, and specifically those which 
attributed some common outleok to the 
groups mentioned. Questions on community 
changes, on the characteristics of newcomers, 
and on religious and ethnic groupings pro- 
vided the major stimuli for such comments 
although they appeared spontaneously in 
many other parts of the interview. The 
following quotations from respondents in 
different towns are illustrative: 


There is a terrific growth of population, an 
influx of largely Jewish Democratic voters, 
which is changing the complexion of the city. 
[The newer group] tends to be younger, more 
liberal and not Protestant. 

[One] thing is the influx of people from the 


larger towns who want to say that they live 
in a small town, but have big city ideas. 


We have an extremely active Franco-Ameri- 
can population. . . . never could see eye to 
eye with the rest of the town. . they are 
a very closely knit clannish group—church, 
political interests hold them together. They 
regard themselves as a minority group. 


Communities were classified as having 
clearly defined solidary groups if 50% or 
more of the respondents in the town men- 
tioned some specific group or set of groups. 
Nine of the eighteen towns have clearly 
defined solidary groups by this criterion. ` 
Seven of these nine have ethnic groupings 
while the other two have separate geograph- 
ical enclaves which are not ethnically dis- 
tinct. There is an element of arbitrariness 
in the ethnic label for those seven towns, 
since members of some of these solidary 
groups not only have the same ethnic origin 
but also live in a particular section of town, 
hold predominantly working class jobs, have 
the same religion, speak a common second 
language other than English, go to separate 
schools, and share a similar political ethos. 
The ethnic label is shorthand for a large 
number of similarities. 

Shifts in Political Control. Respondents 
were asked a number of questions on po- 
litical agreement and disagreement among 
groups and leaders in the town. At the end 
of this series, they were asked, “You’ve 
given me a description of the way the town 
is now. Has the town been like this through- 
out the last ten or fifteen years?” and, if 
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they dissented, “What was it like before?” 
Only certain kinds of answer were coded 
as indicating shifts in political control. If 
the respondent said, “A younger, more 
vigorous group has taken over in the last 
few years,” this was not coded as a shift 
unless some characteristic in addition to 
age was mentioned. Typical examples of 
the sort that were coded as representing a 
shift include: 


Before the [X] plant oad this was pretty 
much a country town. Now the newcomers 
have pretty much taken over and introduced 
a lot of changes. 


It used to be that the French were all con- 
centrated in Ward 5 and they had one man 
on the Council. Now they have Ward 5 and 
4 and a good part of 3. They could even elect 
a mayor now if they tried and that would 
have been simply inconceivable 15 years ago. 


If at least five respondents explicitly men- 
tioned such shifts, the community was char- 
acterized as undergoing shifts in political 
control. Four of the nine communities with 
solidary groups can be so characterized and 
three of those without solidary groups have 
recently undergone the radical transforma- 
tion from a small, homogeneous, independent 
town to a much more heterogeneous, sub- 
urban town. 

Organizational Ties. Respondents in each 
community were asked which “men’s or 
women’s clubs and organizations are most 
active in community affairs?” The eight 
most frequently mentioned organizations 
were coded and membership in these organ- 
izations was ascertained for all respondents. 
Our measure of organizational ties centers 
on the extent to which a single major organi- 
zation provides a common focus for people 
active in political affairs. Here, we measure 
the ratio of the largest number of respondent- 
memberships in any single organization to 
the total number of respondents in the town. 

Interpersonal Ttes. Respondents were 
asked to name active partisans on each side 
of each of the issues. They were also asked 
to indicate how well they knew each of the 
individuais named, using a scale with four 
degrees of acquaintanceship—-from “an inti- 
mate friend” at one end, to “someone I have 
no contact with” at the other end. To form 
an overall measure of proponent-opponent 1° 


_ 10The terms proponent and opponent are used 


friendship ties this information was used in 
the following way: only those friendship 
ratings for people named on the side which 
the particular respondent opposed were 
counted and these ratings were averaged 
for all respondents. 

Shared Background. This measure focuses 
on four variables—length of residence, na- 
tionality background, education and religion. 
On each dimension, we ask to what extent 
the maximum possible correlation between 
issue position and the variable in question 
was achieved. The scores on the four dimen- 
sions are summed to form a coefficient of 
cleavage which expresses the total amount 
of cleavage on a given issue. 

More specifically, each of the four vari- 
ables is dichotomized as follows: (1) length 
of residence is split at the median for a 
town; (2) nationality background is divided 
into the most frequent and all others; (3) 
education is divided into college and non- 
college; (4) religion is divided into the most 
frequent and all others. Respondents’ posi- ` 
tions on each variable are compared, in 
turn, with positions on the issues, each 
separate combination of variable and issue 
forming a separate two-by-two table. The 
marginals of this table are used to calculate 
expected frequencies and maximum possible 
frequencies. The difference between the 
maximum possible and the expected fre- 
quency forms the denominator for the co- 
efficient; the difference between the expected 
and the actual frequency constitutes the 
numerator. 

It is important to point out that whenever 


to include both active and inactive supporters of 
a position, ie, we include those who have er- 
pressed an opinion about the issue even if they 
have not made any attempt at influencing the 
outcome. 

11 For example, if there are 10 Protestants and 
10 Catholics among 12 proponents and 8 opponents 
on fluoridation, we would expect by chance to get 
six Protestant proponents. However, we could get 
as many as 10 or as few as 2. Thus, the denomina- 
tor of the coefficient of cleavage (CC) would be: 
10 (Maximum frequency)—6 (Expected frequency) 
=4, If there were actually nine Protestant propo- 
nents, the numerator of the CC would be: 9 (Ac- 
tual frequency)-—6 (Expected frequency) ==3, and 
the CC would be 34=0.75. The direction of rela- 
tionship has no significance here. To avoid artificial 
results due to discontinuity and to simplify calcu- 
lation, the expected frequencies were always 
rounded to the nearest integer. 
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a town is homogeneous on a particular 
dimension, this dimension makes no contribu- 
tion to the coefficient of cleavage. Thus, 
if every respondent in a particular town 
were Protestant, the denominator of the 
above coefficient would be zero for religion, 
and this dimension would simply be ex- 
cluded. This means that the coefficient of 
cleaveage tends, if anything, to overrate the 
degree of cleavage in homogeneous towns 
by giving them no credit for dimensions 
on which al proponents and opponents share 
a common characteristic. Put another way, 
a low coefficient of cleavage indicates not 
homogeneity, but high cross-cutting between 
these dimensions and issue position. Eight 
of the eighteen communities have at least 
one issue on which the coefficient of cleavage 
is 0.5 or higher. 


RESULTS 


_ As Table 1 indicates, shifts in political 

control are clearly related to rancorous con- 
flict in this particular set of New England 
communities. Only one of the nine con- 
ventional towns is undergoing political 
change while two-thirds of the rancorous 
towns are undergoing such change. Are these 
rancorous towns also higher on our measures 
of conduciveness and lower on integration 
than the conventional towns? 

There is a limit to how far one can 
examine interrelationships among variables 
with only eighteen communities. Neverthe- 
less, some attempt at this is necessary even 
at the risk of breaking these eighteen cases 
down into meaninglessly small cells. Eight- 
een may be a small number, but it is a great 
deal larger than the case study or compari- 
son of two or three communities which is 
typical of the literature on community poli- 
tics. 

There is little overall relationship between 


TABLE 1. Rancorous CONFLICT AND 
POLITICAL INSTABILITY 


Conven- 
Rancorous tional 
Undergoing political change 6 1 
Politically stable 3 8 
N 9 9 


P<.05 (Fisher’s Exact Test). 


TaBLe 2. Rancorous CONFLICT AND 
STRUCTURAL CONDUCIVENESS 


Conven- 
Rancorous tional 
Has town meeting form of 
government 6 5 
Does not have town meet- 
ing form of government 3 4 
N 9 9 
Solidary groups present 4 5 
Solidary groups absent 5 4 
N 9 9 


the measures of conduciveness used here— 
participative political structure and presence 
of clear solidary groups—and the presence 
of rancorous conflict. As Table 2 indicates, 
communities without town meetings are 
about as likely to have rancorous conflicts 
as those with them. Solidary groups are 
present about as often in rancorous as in 
conventional ones. These results are not, in 
themselves, negative evidence since we would 
not expect higher conduciveness alone (with- 
out evidence of strain) to produce differ- 
ences between the two kinds of community. 
However, there is little suggestion in these 
data that, for those seven towns with political 
instability, the presence of town meetings 
or solidary groups increases the likelihood 
of rancorous conflict. It is true that four 
out of five politically unstable communities 
which have town meetings are rancorous, 
but then both of the unstable towns without 
town meetings are rancorous also. Three out 
of four of the unstable towns with solidary 
groups are rancorous but all three of the un- 
stable towns without such groups are ran- 
corous. Put another way, the one exception 
among the seven politically unstable commu- 
nities is not lower on our measures of con- 
duciveness; it has both solidary groups and 
town meetings to accompany its political 
strain but still it is not rancorous. For the. 
measures used here the evidence on the con- 
duciveness hypotheses must be considered 
inconclusive at best. 

There is no overall relationship between 
rancorous conflict and the extent to which 
some organization provides a central focus 
for those involved in community affairs. 
However, if we focus specifically on the 
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TABLE 3. Rancorous CONFLICT AND CLEAVAGE 


Conven- 
Rancorous tional 
All Towns 
CC of .5 or higher on at 
least one issue * 6 2 
CC of less than .5 on 
all issues 3 7 
N 9 9 
Poltically Unstable Towns 
CC of .5 or higher § 0 
CC of less than .5 1 1 
Politically StableTowns 
CC of .5 or higher 1 2 
CC of less than 5 2 6 
N 9 9 


* (Or, 50% or less cross-cutting on at least one 
issue.) CC stands for Coefficlent of Cleavage. 


seven politically unstable towns, there is 
some indication that this variable does have 
an effect. Using as our measure the ratio 
of the largest number of respondent mem- 
berships in any single organization to the 


total number of respondents in a town, we- 


find that the six politically unstable ran- 
corous communities have an average ratio 
of 0.32 as against 0.41 for the eleven towns 
without political strain (p<(0.05); the one 
conventional town among the politically un- 
stable has a ratio of 0.45, well above aver- 
age on this measure of integration. 

The average degree of acquaintance among 
opponents is substantially lower in rancorous 
than in conventional towns—2.89 vs. 2.39 
(p<0.05, using a one tailed test). Among 
the politically unstable towns, the relation- 
ship is even stronger; the average is 2.97 
for the six rancorous towns and the score is 
1.50 for the conventional town, ranking it 
first among the-set of 18 in friendship 
among opponents. 

The Coefficient of Cleavage, our last meas- 
ure of integration or lack of integration, 
shows similar results. As Table 3 indicates, 
six of eight towns which have at least one 
issue with a high degree of cleavage between 
proponents and opponents are rancorous. 
Five of the six politically unstable and 
rancorous towns have such sharp differences 


12 A lower score indicates closer friendship. 


between proponents and opponents but only 
three of the other twelve. 

Summary. In the towns studied here there 
were four exceptions to the relationship be- 
tween political instability and the appearance 
of rancorous conflict. One of these, a town 
which is politically changing but is not 
rancorous, scores high on all our measures 
of integration. But there are also three 


_ towns without the kind of political strain 


measured here which are rancorous. One of 
these three is the only town among the 
eighteen which is experiencing severe eco- 
nomic strain. Seven years earlier, a major 
mill closed and the unemployment rate re- 
mained quite high. Numerous stores were 
empty on Main Street and many of those 
who were able to leave had already done so. 
The two other exceptions are not so easily 
explained. Not only are they not undergoing 
any political or other obvious strain but 
they score high on our measures of integra- 
tion as well. One can, of course, always find . 
some sort of strain in any town but in the 
absence of special evidence to suggest such 
strains, rancorous conflict in these two com- 
munities must be regarded as unexplained 
by the hypotheses presented here. 

There are two final variables which while 
they play no role in the hypotheses, might 
well be affecting the results. The first of 
these—the type of community—has no re- 
lationship to rancorous conflict for this set 
of towns; four of the nine rancorous com- 
munities and four of the nine conventional 
ones are independent towns rather than 
suburbs or resorts. Size of town, the second 
control variable, also has no overall rela- 
tionship to rancorous conflict; five of the 
nine largest and four of the nine smallest 
towns are rancorous. Nevertheless it turns 
out that all of the exceptions fall among 
those with population under 5000. As Table 
4 indicates, there is a perfect relationship 
between political instability and rancorous 
conflict for communities over 5000. 


DISCUSSION 


It is important to specify some content 
for such general classes of variable as struc- 
tural strain, conduciveness, and integration. 
I have tried to do this here by explaining 
rancorous conflict in terms of the strain 
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Taste 4. Rawcorous CONFLICT AND POLITICAL 
INSTABILITY CONTROLLED FOR SIZE or TOWN 


Conven- 
Rancorous tional 
Towns over 5000 
Undergoing political change 6 0 
Politically stable 0 5 
Towns under 5000 
Undergoing political change 0 1 
Politically stable 3 3 
(N) 9 9 


which political change provides or reflects, 
the conduciveness which a participative 
structure and solidary groups provide, and 
the integrative ties which a common organi- 
zational focus, friendships, and common 
bonds of nationality, religion, education and 
length of residence provide. 

Rancorous conflict is similar in many 
respects to what Smelser has called ‘the 
hostile outburst.” 13 But there are some dif- 
ferences worth noting. Connotatively, the 
term “hostile outburst” conjures up images 
of such dramatic and violent events as the 
Los Angeles riots. In the small communities 
studied here, even the most rancorous issue 
did not produce so much as a black eye. At 
best, we find a little public vilification and 
an occasional mild threat. However, even in 
a large community, it is easy to underrate 
the humiliation caused by apparently minor 
attacks. There was a day when men fought 
duels over insults no worse than many in- 
cluded here as manifestations of rancorous 
conflict. 

A more important difference between the 
hostile outburst and the phenomenon de- 
scribed here resides in the relationship of 
rancorous conflict to collective behavior. 
Collective behavior is the mobilization of 

-noninstitutionalized action on the basis of a 
generalized belief which redefines social ac- 
tion.!4 In Smelser’s formulation, a critical 
élement of the belief involved in collective 
behavior is its “short-circuiting” of the nec- 
essary steps between the highly generalized 
component of action on which the belief 

18 Smelser, op. cit. 

14 This is a paraphrase of Smelser, op. c., pp. 
67-73. The brief discussion of relevant portions 
which is necessary here does not do full justice to 
Smelser’s highly complex and interconnected dis- 
cussion of collective behavior. 


focuses and the specific operative solutions 
which are expected to follow from collective 
action. For example, the belief that the re- 
moval of encroachments of the federal gov- 
ernment will ameliorate a variety of specific 
frustrations illustrates this sort of compres- 
sion from generalized belief to operative 
solution. The hostile outburst in particular, 
involves “not only a redefinition of general- 
ized forces in an ambiguous situation but 
also an identification and modification of 
persons thought to be agencies of these 
forces. The modification is to be effected by 
destroying, injuring, removing, or restrict- 
ing a person or class of persons considered 
responsible for the evils at hand.” 15 

By defining rancorous conflict in terms of 
beliefs about the means of influence used 
rather than the nature of the target of the 
generalized belief, we may include some 
episodes which would not be considered 
collective behavior as defined above. Spe- 
cifically, it is not a criterion for inclusion 
that the target of the rancor be regarded 


as symbolic of some more generalized evil. - 


Scapegoating need not be involved. In the 
issues studied here, it is frequently but not 
necessarily the case that the targets of 
rancor are regarded as symbolic of larger 
forces. Political opponents may be seen as 
agents or dupes of intricate conspiracies 
aimed at removing precious freedoms, or as 
tools of a giant “power grab.” But they may 
also be seen as themselves, the ultimate 
perpetrators of some mischief. Nor is it as- 
sumed that these perceptions are inaccurate 
or oversimplified; the charges made may be 
true, the targets of hostility may be guilty. 

This paper has a purpose more general 


than understanding modes of community - 
conflict. Both the specific variables used and’ 


the general strategy of analysis are relevant 


to a wide variety of political expression. 


The politics of fluoridation is not so far re- 
moved from battles over open-occupancy 
housing or school Bible readings. The pres- 
ent explanation of rancorous conflict in small 
communities is not very different in kind 
from the explanation we would use in con- 
trasting countries with or without revolu- 
tionary movements. Of course, the content 
of such general classes of variable as struc- 
tural conduciveness, strain, and integration 


15 Ibid., p. 101. 
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may vary in different social-organizational 
settings. However, if one can establish that 
a participative political structure promotes 
conduciveness to rancorous conflict in one 
setting, it becomes a more plausible hy- 
pothesis for other settings. For example, 
this may explain why apparent improve- 
ments or efforts to remove strains ‘may be 
accompanied by increases in rancorous con- 
flict. Such changes may have their initial 
or most radical effects on conduciveness or 
on sources of structural integration or con- 
trol and only secondary effects on the re- 
moval of sources of discontent. The study 
of such. limited phenomena as rancorous 
conflicts in communities may teach us. some- 


thing more general-about social movements 
and social change. 

Because of the negative connotations of 
a term like “rancorous conflict,” some final 
observations about the towns’ studied here 
are worth making. Many of the conventional 
communities are rather dull and stagnant, 
while some of the rancorous ones are among 


the most vital. Some. of the conventional 


towns not only have an absence of ran- 
corous conflict but a general absence of 
change; the rancorous towns have the strains 
that accompany change but some of them 
also have the advantages of stimulation and 
growth. The absence of rancorous conflict is 
no necessary sign of an “ideal” community. 


THE DIVISION OF LABOR, TECHNOLOGY, AND THE 
ORGANIZATION OF PRODUCTION IN TWELVE 
‘COUNTRIES * 


Jacx P. Gress 
Washington State University 


HARLEY L. BROWNING 
The Umversity of Texas 


The average sise of productive associations, as one aspect of the organisation of production 
at the societal level, is considered in relation to the division of labor and technological effi- 
ciency. Comparisons of 12 countries reveal that the three variables are associated, but the 
findings suggest that large productive associations are only a necessary condition for a high 
degree of division of labor. Stated otherwise, it appears that technological efficiency is more 
important than the size of productive associations as far as the diviston of labor is concerned. 
On the other hand, the relation among countries between the measure of technological efi- 
ciency and inira-industry measures of the division of labor varies considerably from one 


industry to the next. 


IVEN the inclusive nature of the con- 
cept, it is not surprising that a variety 
of disciplines are concerned with eco- 

nomic development, nor is it surprising that 
they differ in-their emphases. Whereas econ- 
omists traditionally have stressed the pe- 
cuniary aspects of economic development, 
like capital formation, terms of trade and 
income differentials, sociologists and espe- 
cially human ecologists have concerned 
themselves more with non-monetary vari- 
ables, such as technology, urbanization, edu- 
cation, and the structure of the labor force.’ 


* The research reported in this paper was carried 
out in the Population Research Center, The Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

1For a sample of works on economic develop- 
ment and related phenomena from a sociological 
perspective see Robert M. Dinkel, “Population 


These sociological studies have contributed 
to our understanding of economic develop- 
ment largely because they focus on phe- 
nomena which are taken for granted in eco- 


Growth and Economic Development,” Soctal Forces, 
43 (May, 1965), pp. 461-470; Nathan Keyfitz, 
“Age Distribution as a Challenge to Development,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 70 (May, 1965), 
pp. 659-668; John H. Kunkel, “Values and Be- 
havior in Economic Development,” Economic De- 
velopment and Cultural Change, 13 (April, 1965), 
pp. 257-277; Phillips Cutright, “Political Structure, 
Economic Development, and National Security Pro- 
grams,” American Journal of Sociology, 70 (March, 
1965), pp. 537-550; Edward G. Stockwell, “Fer- 
tility, Mortality, and Economic Status of Under- 
developed Areas,” Social Forces, 41 (May, 1963), 
pp. 390-395; Wilbert E. Moore and Bert F. Hoselitz 
(eds.), Industrialization and Society, Paris: Unesco, 
1963; Neil J. Smelser, The Sociology of Economic 
Life, Engelwood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 
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nomic models, particularly of the classical 
variety. The division of labor is a case in 
point. Its importance never has been ques- 
tioned by economists since Adam Smith’s 
‘perceptive observations on the subject,? but 
it receives surprisingly little attention in the 
current literature of economics, even in pub- 
lications on economic development. This is 
not to say that economists completely ignore 
the division of Jabor; rather, consistent with 
Smith’s original pronouncements, they con- 
sider it to be a function of the size of the 
market. 

By comparison, human ecologists are less 
prone to take the division of labor as given 
and more predisposed, belatedly following 
Durkheim’s classic study,® to seek the cor- 
relates of the division of labor through sys- 
tematic comparative research. In certain re- 
spects their endeavors have been successful. 
Progress has been made in the conceptual 
treatment and measurement of the division 
of labor, and several of its postulated corre- 
lates have been confirmed by systematic re- 
search.* But just as the economist’s treat- 


1963; Jack P. Gibbs and Leo F. Schnore, “Metro- 
politan Growth: An International Study,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, 66 (September, 1960), 
pp. 160-170; Thomas O. Wilkinson, “Urban Struc- 
ture and Industrialization,” American Sociological 
Review, 25( June, 1960), pp. 356-363; Bert F. 
Hoselitz, Sociological Aspects of Economic Growth, 
Glencoe, Ilinois: Free Press, 1960; Reinhard Ben- 
dix, “Industrialization, Ideologies, and Social Struc- 
ture,” American Sociological Review, 24 (October, 
1959), pp. 613-623; William F. Ogburn and Francis 
R. Allen, “Technological Development and Per 
Capita Income,” American Journal of Sociology, 
65 (September, 1959), pp. 127-131; Philip M. 
Hauser, “Demographic Indicators of Economic De- 
velopment,” Economic Development and Cultural 
Change, 7 (January, 1959), pp. 98-116; and Fred 
Cottrell, Energy and Society, New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1955. 

2 An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations, New York: The Modern Li- 
brary, 1937, Chps. 1-3. 

3.Emile Durkheim, The Division of Labor in 
Society, trans. by George Simpson, Glencoe, Ilinois; 
The. Fress Press, 1949. 

t See e.g., Jack P. Gibbs and Walter T. Martin, 
“Urbanization, Technology, and the Division of 
Labor: International Patterns,” American Sociologi- 
cal Review, 27 (October, 1962), pp. 667-677; San- 
ford Labovitz and Jack P. Gibbs, “Urbanization, 
Technology, and the Divislon of Labor: Further 
Evidence,” Pacific Sociological Review, 7 (Spring, 
1964), pp. 3-9; Stanley Udy, Jr., Organisation of 
Work, New Haven: HRAF Press, 1959; and Stan- 
ley Lieberson, “The Division of Labor in Banking,” 
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ment of the division of labor is limited, the 
same may be said of its ecological] treatment. 
For one thing, most of the research has done 
little more than confirm long-established be- 
liefs concerning the correlates of the division 
of labor. Since the “obvious” is often illu- 
sory, confirmation by systematic research is 
not to be belittled. Nevertheless, these stud- 
ies have discovered few unforeseen or un- 
recognized correlates of the division of labor. 

Another criticism of these studies is that 
typically they do not show “how” the divi- 
sion of labor comes to be associated with its: 
correlates. In other words, the demonstration 
of significant statistical relationships does 
not in itself reveal mechanisms or interven- 
ing variables. Thus, although there is evi- 
dence to indicate that a very efficient level 
of technology is accompanied by a high de- 
gree of division of labor,® this observed rela- 
tion does not reveal the process by which 
technological development gives rise to the 
division of labor or vice versa. 

Even when mechanisms or intervening 
variables are recognized at the conceptual 
level, they do not enter into the empirical 
variables employed to demonstrate a rela- 
tion between the division of labor and its 
various postulated correlates. Moreover, the 
theoretical constructs reflect an inordinate . 
concern with traditional ecological variables, — 
e.g., the friction of space, or population con- 
centration, to the exclusion of the organiza- 
tional component in the division of labor, 
particularly the role of formally organized 
productive associations. Sustenance activities 
often take place in such associations, and 
these associations may be a link between the 
division of labor and some of its demon- 
strated correlates.® | 





American Journal of Sociology, 66 (March, 1961) 
pp. 491-496. . 

5 Gibbs and Martin, op. cit., Labovitz and Gibbs, 
op. cit. 

¢ The “new” human ecologists, it is true, empha- 
size the importance of organization. Duncan, for 
instance, makes it one of the four elements (along 
with environment, population and technology) of 
the “ecological complex.” In the debate of Duncan 
and Schnore with Rossi concerning the place of 
human ecology in sociology, all parties were in 
agreement that more attention should be devoted 
to the study of organizations. To date, however, 
such statements have been of a general and pro- 
grammatic nature, and they have generated very 
little specific research, especially in terms of the 
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MODES OF THE. ORGANIZATION OF 
PRODUCTION 


Theoretically, three modes of the organ- 
ization of production of goods and services 
can be identified.” First, each producer can 
work independently of other persons in cre- 
ating goods or services and making them 
available to the consumer. This can be iden- 
tified most appropriately as the autonomous 
mode of production.® 

Second, the various tasks involved in pro- 
duction can be performed by different per- 
` sons but with no coordination of their activi- 
ties other than that dictated by physical 
necessity. Thus, X may create spokes for a 
wagon wheel, Y may make the rim for the 
wheel, and Z may assemble the wheel. In 
such a situation Z’s work is necessarily co- 
ordinated with that of X and Y; but the co- 
ordination is dictated only by physical nec- 


-investigation of formal organizations themselves. 
See Otis Dudley Duncan, “Human Ecology and 
Population Studies,” in Philip M. Hauser and Otis 
Dudley Duncan (eds.), The Study of Population, 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1959, pp. 
678-716; and Otis Dudley Duncan and Leo F. 
Schnore, “Cultural, Behavioral, and Ecological 
Perspectives in the Study of Social Organization,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 65 (September, 
1959), pp. 132-146, with “Comment” by Peter H. 
Rossi, pp. 146-149, and “Rejoinder” by Duncan 
and Schnore, pp. 149—153. 

T For the sake of completeness,. goods and serv- 
ices are mentioned here, but with the acknowledg- 
ment that the analysis is most pertinent to goods. 
The whole problem of services bas received com- 
paratively little attention by economists or others 
and for good reasons. Limits to the division of 
labor in this sector, as well as to the expansibility 
of economies through the introduction of technol- 
ogy, are much less evident than they are for goods. 
The fact that both output and productivity are 
often extremely difficult to quantify doubtless has 
discouraged research on services. For example, much 


-" work is needed to determine the reasons for lower 


productivity in the services sector. The US. De- 
partment of Commerce reports real output per man 
in the services sectors increased 0.7 per cent per 
annum between 1929 and 1961 as compared to 2.4 
per cent per annum for the goods sector. For a 

report of a study on this subject, see 
Victor R. Fuchs, Productivity Trends in the Goods 
and Service Sectors, 1929-1961, A Preliminary Sur- 
vey, New York: National Bureau of Economic 
Research, Occasional Paper 89, 1964. 

8 The producer in this mode of production is an 
individual, but under certain conditions the family 
may qualify, especially if the participation of wives 
and children is of an irregular and little differenti- 
ated character. 


essity, i.e., Z cannot create the wheel by 
assembly without the component parts. How- 
ever irrational or improbable it may be in 
practice, Z may have no control as to where, 
when, and how much X and Y will produce. 
True, X, Y, and Z are functionally interde- 
pendent; but their production is organized 
on a symbiotic basis, in much the same way 
as the term applies to plant and animal com- 
munities, that is, with mutual dependence 
but with no formal coordination.® 

The third mode of production results 
when individuals are formally coordinated 
so as to constitute productive associations. 
The coordination of the division of tasks 
cannot transcend physical necessity without 
each participant making continuous predic- 
tions as to what the other participants will 
do. Such predictions are sufficiently reliable 
only when the participants are obligated to 
act in a certain way toward each other. 
Thus, once the interdependency of X, Y, 
and Z takes on an obligatory and sanctioned 
quality, i.e., each participant ought to per- 
form in an agreed-upon manner or face a 
sanction, production is truly formally coor- 
dinated. Implicit in this argument is the 
existence of a hierarchy of positions and espe- 
cially the increasing separation of “manage- 
ment” or “administration” as a distinctive 
activity in and of itself. Obviously, the 
amount of hierarchical differentiation and 
the nature and extent of managerial func- 
tions are dependent to a degree upon the 
number of persons within the productive as- 
sociation, a point to be discussed later on. 

Since the obligatory coordination of acts 
involved in producing goods or services is 
the only essential element in defining produc- 
tive associations, some very diverse human 
groups qualify under the definition. This in 
turn probably accounts for the different con- 
ceptions in the literature of productive 
associations and formal organizations in gen- 
eral.?° Confronted with the diversity of pro- 


®See Amos H. Hawley, Human Ecology, New 
York: Ronald Press, 1950, 

10 See, for example, Peter M. Blau and W. Rich- 
ard Scott, Formal Organisations, San Francisco: 
Chandler Publishing Company, 1962; Mason Haire 
(ed.), Modern Organization Tkeory, New York: 
John Wiley, 1959; Theodore Caplow, Principles of 
Organization, New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 
1964; Joseph A. Litterer (ed.), Organisations: 
Structure and Behavior, New York: John Wiley, 
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ductive associations, writers have attempted 
to restrict the term by incorporating other 
definitional attributes, but they fail to agree 
on what these additional attributes should 
be. Furthermore, attempts to restrict the use 
of the term often results in conceptual an- 
swers to what should be treated as empirical 
questions, e.g., why obligation is based on 
reciprocity in some associations but is im- 
posed by coercive sanctions in others. 

In industrialized countries most of the 
labor force is constituted into productive as- 
sociations. This does not mean, however, 
that all economic activity is formally coordi- 
nated. Individuals or productive associations 
may or may not have formally constituted 
relations with each other. In certain “mar- 
ket” activities, for example, sellers and buy- 
ers are not obligated to buy and sell, even 
though out of physical necessity the market 
may be the only source or outlet. True, 
there may be a loss occasioned by refusal to 
participate in the market, but it is hardly 
a sanction and certainly not one which is 
externally imposed. The person or associa- 
tion imposes the loss on themselves by re- 
fusing to participate in the market. 

The link between obligations and sanc- 
tions further restricts the meaning of pro- 
ductive associations. If sanctions are im- 
posed for failure to conform to an obligation, 
the question arises as to who is and who is 
not subject to the obligation, i.e., a boundary 
problem. This question is answered by the 
introduction of criteria of membership, which 
makes associations distinctive social enti- 
ties.7 


THE ORGANIZATION OF PRODUCTION AND THE 
DIVISION OF LABOR 


For various reasons an autonomous organ- 
ization of production is not conducive to a 
high degree of division of labor. Conceiv- 
ably, a wide variety of goods and services 


1963; and Amitai Etzioni, Modern Organizations, 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1964. 

11 One particular problem in the delimitation of 
productive associations remains unsolved-——the treat- 
ment of corporations. These entities may encom- 
pass a large number of distinct units that are not 
functionally integrated, as is the case with holding 
companies. However, the kind and degree of func- 
tional autonomy necessary to classify a division of 
a corporation as an independent productive asso- 
ciation have yet to be determined. 


could be produced autonomously. Thus, a 
person may grow cotton and transform the 
raw material into garments either for him- 
self or for others. Similarly, one may ad- 
minister to the medical or health needs of a 
population without any assistance. But, 
apart from the quality of these autonomously 
produced goods and services, such a mode of 
organization cannot generate and sustain a 


high degree of division of labor. First and ` 
foremost, there are numerous goods and serv- 


ices that cannot be produced by the “aver- 


age” man alone, and the reasons for this are . 


obvious. While he may master all of the 
technical knowledge and skills necessary to 
construct a wagon, the same is not true for 
an automobile and certainly not true for an 
aircraft. Numerous other examples can be 
given of units which simply cannot be pro- 
duced autonomously in any appreciable vol- 
ume. Since the variety of goods and services 
produced is itself a conceptual component of 
labor, it follows that a limited number of 
different types of goods and services (which 
is inherent in the autonomous organization 
of production) sets limits on the division of 
labor. Further, the number of full-time oc- 
cupations in any system is a function of the 
efficiency of production. Thus, if the effi- 
ciency of production in agriculture is such 
that no person can produce a surplus over 


and beyond his own needs and those of his _ 
dependents, there can be no full-time non- 


agricultural occupations.” The crucial point 
is that the production of goods and services 
is not and cannot be efficient in the autono- 


mous mode of production.** Consequently, 


12 This kind of argument is often made, but 
actually no study has determined the “empirical” 
validity of this assertion. In other words the ob- 
servation seems to be true only inferentially or, 
more exactly, by definition. See George Dalton, “A 
Note of Clarification on Economic Surplus,” Amer- 
ican Anthropologist, 62 (June, 1960), pp. 483-491, 
for a discussion of the “tricky” notion of economic 
surplus. 

18 Chipman holds that one of the two “pillars” 
of economic activity is “the law of economies of 
production, according to which it is possible for 
people, by co-operating together and by combining 
their labor with natural resources and capital, to 
produce more of any one commodity than could be 
produced by any persons or resources alone.” John 
S. Chipman, “The Nature and Meaning of Equi- 
librium in Economic Theory,” in Don Martindale 
(ed.), Functionalism in the Social Sciences, Phila- 
delphia: The American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Monograph 5, 1965, p. 35. 
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even if autonomous production makes pos- 
sible full-time occupations, their number is 
limited by the efficiency of production. 

_ Since the symbiotic mode of production is 
identified in terms of the differentiation of 
tasks, it escapes the limitations imposed on 
the division of labor in the autonomous sys- 
tem. However, where the problem of coordi- 
nation of work is solved by the individual 
in the autonomous system, the only basis for 
coordination of activities among persons in 
the symbiotic system is physical necessity. 
Lacking any basis for controlling what others 
do, it is not likely that one will even attempt 
‘to coordinate his productive activities with 
those of others, and certainly not success- 
fully. Thus, whereas the autonomous system 
limits the division of labor, the symbiotic 
system makes the development of the divi- 
sion of labor highly irregular and problem- 
atical.1# 

: The formally coordinated mode of produc- 
tion adds to the division of tasks an obliga- 
tory element which is essential to the suc- 
cessful execution of activities.15 However, 
while a productive association provides the 
degree of regulation necessary for the segre- 
gation of tasks into full-time occupations, 
the number of occupations obviously is lim- 
ited by the number of members of the asso- 


14 The “putting out” system (domestic industries) 
. of the textile industry in the early stages of the 
Industrial Revolution in England is a case that 
approximates the symbiotic mode of production. Its 
demise was hastened not‘ only because of power 
looms but also because of the irregular and prob- 
-lematical organization of production. The gradual 
introduction of the factory system clearly repre- 
sented an attempt to overcome these deficlences. 
See Neil J. Smelser, Social Change in the Industrial 
Revolution: An Application of Theory to the Brit- 
ish Cotton Industry, Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1959. 

16 The three modes of production can be consid- 
ered in terms of an evolutionary sequence through 
which societies pass in the process of economic 
development. As a generalization this holds only for 
the dominant mode of production. Theoretically 
and empirically, all three modes may be present to 
some degree in any society, no matter what its 
level of development. There is no intrinsic reason 
why the formally coordinated mode of production 
cannot exist in pre-industrial societies. The Inca 
Empire, for example, had many political and social 
characteristics conducive to the development of a 
formally coordinated mode of production. What it 
lacked, however, was a technology sufficiently ad- 
vanced to take full advantage of iis organizational 
scope. 
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ciation. Consider the case where the produc- 
tion process involves 100 distinct tasks. If 
there are only two members in the associa- 
tion, full-time occupations are limited to 
that number, with at least one of the occupa- 
tions encompassing many distinct tasks. With 
100 members, one the other hand, there may 
be as many as 100 full-time occupations, 
each highly specialized, i.e., limited to one 
task. Accordingly, as far as the division of 
labor is concerned, the crucial characteristic 
of a society is not just the amount of partici- 
pation in productive associations, i.e., the 
proportion of economically active persons 
who are members of productive associations, 
but also the size of the productive associa- 
tions. If all of them were made up of only 
two members the resulting division of labor 
would not be appreciably greater than that 
achieved in an autonomous or a symbiotic 
organization of production.7® 


FORMAL STATEMENT OF THEORY 


The line of reasoning pursued above is 
formally summarized in three postulates. 

Postulate 1: The greater the average de- 
gree of division of labor within productive 
associations, the greater the average size of 
the productive associations. This generaliza- 
tion is designated as a postulate because the 
data requisite for determining the average 
degree of division of labor within productive 
associations are not available for a large 
number of countries. This is due primarily to 
the fact that industrial censuses are neither 
as common nor as comparable as population 
censuses. Furthermore, few if any reports of 
an industrial census give occupational data 
for individual productive associations. On 
the other hand, population census reports ` 
often contain data on the industry and occu- 
pation of the economically active, and these 
data enable one, as we shall see, to test the 
above postulate indirectly. 


16 Number of members is an important charac- 
teristic of all associations, but it has proved sur- 
prisingly refractory to any simple interpretation. 
The relationship, for instance, between change in 
the size of productive units and change in their 
administrative component has not been clearly 
established. For the recent investigation see Amos 
H. Hawley, Walter Boland, and Margaret Boland, 
“Population Size and Administration in Institutions 
of Higher Education,” American Sociological Re- 
view, 30 (April, 1965), pp. 252-255. 
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Productive associations can be grouped 
roughly in terms of predominant type of 
product or service, which is the crucial vari- 
able in classifying the economically active as 
to industry. Accordingly, the diversity of oc- 
cupations within a given industry is indica- 
tive of the degree of division of labor within 
the production associations pertaining to that 
industry. This relation is stated formally in 
Postulate 2: The greater the average degree 
of division of labor within productive asso- 
ciations, the greater the intra-industry divi- 
ston of labor among occupations. 

Population statistics on the industries of 
the economically active, without regard to 
their occupations, are also relevant. As ob- 
served earlier, the amount of goods and serv- 
ices produced within a given industry is, 
other things being equal, a function of effi- 
ciency of production. The latter variable, 
again other things equal, varies inversely 
with the number of persons engaged in the 
industry. Thus, if the efficiency of produc- 
tion is generally low, the economically active 
will be concentrated in only a few industries, 
and that signifies a low degree of division of 
. labor among industries. However, if eff- 
ciency of production determines the degree 
of division of labor within productive asso- 
ciations, then the latter variable should be 
related to the degree of division of labor 
among industries, as stated in Postulate 3: 
The greater the average degree of division 
of labor within productive associations, the 
greater the degree of division of labor among 
industries. 

None of the above postulates is directly 
testable because in each case the first vari- 
able is not subject to measurement, How- 
ever, when considered together, they gen- 
erate three theorems, each of which is 
directly testable. 


Theorem 1. (from postulates 1 and 2): The 
greater the average size of pro- 
ductive associations, the greater 
the intra-industry division of la- 
bor among occupations. 

Theorem 2. (from postulates 1 and 3): The 
greater the average sise of pro- 
ductive associations, the greater 
the division of labor among in- 
dustries. 

Theorem 3. (from postulates 2 and 3): The 
greater the intra-industry divt- 
ston of labor among occupations, 


the greater the division of labor 
among industries. 


As the subsequent discussion of the meas- 
urement of variables indicates, the three 
variables in the above set of theorems are 
logically distinct—there is no mathematical 
necessity for close empirical relations among 
them. This point needs emphasis in the case 
of Theorem 3. A large proportion of the eco- 
nomically active could be concentrated in 
one industry (a low degree of division of 
labor among industries) even though occu- 
pational diversity prevails within each in- 
dustry (a high degree of intra-industry divi- 
sion of labor among occupations). 


MEASUREMENT OF VARIABLES 


The prospects for truly comparative so- 
ciological studies have always been ham- 
pered by the fact that only rarely can data 
be gathered directly by sample surveys at 
the cross-cultural or international level. For 
the most part, comparisons at the macro- 
scopic level must be based on published data, 
the scope and quality of which are beyond 
the control of the investigators who make 
use of them. In the case of demographic and 
ecological studies, researchers must rely al- 
most entirely on census and vital statistics 
publications; all too often, one finds that 
only a few countries report the type of cen- 
sus data or vital statistics needed. Even 
when such data are reported they may not 
be reported in a comparable way for a large 
number of countries. Comparability has been 
improved considerably by the efforts of such 
agencies as the United Nations and the Pan 
American Union, both of which make an ef- 
fort to report the results of national censuses 
in a standard manner. However, these agen- 
cies cannot gather all kinds of information 
for all countries, because their reports are 
necessarily restricted to what the national 
census agencies are able and willing to pro- 
vide. 

In the present research, data were needed 
to compute measures of three variables at 
the national level: (1) average size of pro- 
ductive associations; (2) the degree of the 
division of labor among industries; and (3) 
the intra-industry degree of division of labor 
among occupations. As subsequent observa- 
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tions indicate, measures of these three vari- 
ables at the national level must be based on 
census statistics pertaining to: (1) class of 
worker (employer, employee, worker, self- 
employed and unpaid family worker); (2) 
the nine-group International Standard Indus- 
try Classification (ISIC); and (3) the inter- 
nationally accepted ten-group occupational 
classification cross-tabulated by the ISIC in- 
dustry classification. To avoid the difficulties 
created by the important differences among 
countries in the classification of women ac- 
cording to labor force status, all data are 
restricted to males. 

It proved difficult to obtain the above 
data for a large number of countries, espe- 
cially the cross-tabulation of industry by 
occupation. Fortunately, the Pan American 
Union’s Instituto Interamericano de Esta- 
dtstsca has reported the statistics for twelve 
countries of the Western Hemisphere, as 


shown in Table 1. Although restricted to one 
part of the world (and even here the omis- 
sion of Brazil, Mexico and Argentina is re- 
grettable) the countries represent an extreme 
range of economic development. 

Size of productive associations. The con- 
struction of this measure presents many 
problems because it can be made only indi- 
rectly, using population data rather than 
industrial census data. It is wholly based on 
the “class of worker” categories, omitting 
“unpaid family workers” because of the vari- 
ation in defining this category. The measure 
is derived by dividing the total of employees 
and workers by the total of employers and 
the self-employed. The resulting ratio is an 
indicator of the size of productive associa- 
tions. 

Admittedly this is a crude indicator in 
several respects. First, it cannot be inter- 
preted as an “average” size figure because 


Tasrze 1. SIZE or PRODUCTIVE Associarions, DEGREE or Division oF LABOR AMONG INDUSTRIES, 
Intra-Inpustry Decree oF DIVISION OF LABOR Amonc OCCUPATIONS, AND TECHNOLOGICAL 
EFFICIENCY BY COUNTRIES, circa 1950 


Intra-Industry 
i Indicator of Degreeof Degree of 
Average Size Division of Division of Indicator of 
of Productive Labor Among Labor Among Technological 
Assoclations* Industries? Occupations® Efficiency * 
Country, Year Value Rank Value Rank Value Rank Value Rank 
(1) . (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
Canada, 1951 3.09 3 .8197 1 .495 2 6.47 2 
Chile, 1952 3.26 2 -7977 3 -218 3 0.76 4 
. Colombia, 1951 1.39 8 .6624 8 .032 8 0.27 7 
Costa Rica, 1950 2.74 4 6565 9 .040 7 0.24 8 
Cuba, 1953 2.67 5 7420 5 .164 4 0.48 5 
Ecuador, 1950 0.97 10 -6793 7 -022 11 0.12 10 
El Salvador, 1950 1.83 6 .5689 10 .028 10 0.09 11.5 
Guatemala, 1950 0.88 il . 5086 12 -031 9 0.14 9 
Nicaragua, 1950 1.33 9 -5140 11 .007 12 0.09 11.5 
Panama, 1950 0.74 12 -6956 6 .060 6 0.30 6 
United States, 1950 3.63 I .8130 2 -605 1 7.74 bx 
Venezuela, 1950 1.44 7 -7597 4 .155 5 0.77 3 


1 Ratio of number of male employees and workers to number of male employers and self-employed. 
Source of data: Instituto Interamericano de Estadistica, La Estructura Demografica de las Naciones 
Americanas, Washington, D.C.: Union Panamericana, Volumen 11, Tomo 2, Cuadro 22-05. 

*1.0000—-[2ZX*/(2X)*], where X is the number of economically active males in each of 9 industry cate- 
gories. Source: American Sociological Review, 27 (October, 1962), pp. 667-677. 

#1 .000— [23 (2X14) /Z;(2X15)"], where X is the number of economically active males in the jtk oc- 
cupation within the ith industry, for a total of 10 occupational categories within 9 industry categories. 
Source of data: Instituto Interamericano de Estadistica, Za Estructura Demografica de las Naciones 
Americanas, Washington, D.C.: Union Panamericana, Volumen 11, Tomo 2, Cuadro 21-05. See text for 
occupation and industry categories. 

“Commercial consumption of energy expressed in metric tons of coal per capita. Source: American 
Sociological Review, 27 (October, 1962), p. 671. 
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employment data are used rather than data 
for productive associations themselves. Sec- 
ond, since both employers and self-employed 
enter into the denominator of the estimation 
formula, the latter actually are treated as 
though they are “one-man” productive asso- 
ciations, which means that as the number of 
self-employed increases the estimated size 
of productive associations decreases." Con- 
sequently, the estimate reflects both partici- 
pation in and size of productive associations. 
Third, as the number of governmental em- 
ployees and/or state-owned industries in- 
creases, the estimate of the average size of 
productive associations becomes increasingly 
questionable.*8 

The possible range of the indicator of size 
is from O to the total gainfully employed 
less one. In the former case all persons would 
be self-employed and there would be no rep- 
resentation in the numerator. In the latter 
case all persons in the labor force would be 
- found in just one productive association 
headed by one individual, i.e., only one em- 
ployer and no self-employed. 

Division of labor among industries. The 
degree of division of labor among industries 
is a function of two variables—the number 
of industries and the distribution of eco- 
nomically active among the industries. It is 
manifestly impossible to work with every 
identifiable industrial activity; therefore 
some form of grouping into industrial cate- 
gories is required. Census data on “detailed” 
industry classification (for example, 154 
categories in the U.S.A.) is preferable but it 
is not reported in a comparable way for the 
countries under consideration. Therefore the 


17 The twelve countries vary considerably in the 
relationship of employers to self-employed. In 
Costa Rica, for example, there is one employer for 
each self-employed person, whereas in Guatemala 
the ratio is 1:19. The combination of employers 
and self-employed is one more by necessity than 
choice. Of the countries in the sample, two (Ecua- 
dor and the United States) did not report em- 
ployers and self-employed separately, and a third 
(Cuba) reported no persons in the employer cate- 
gory. 

18 The estimate would not be at all applicable in 
a truly socialist or communist economy because of 
the prcportion of the labor force who are nominally 
employees of the state. All of the twelve countries 
in this study are quasi-capitalist, but the number 
of government employees in some of the countries 
makes the estimates questionable, apart from other 
deficlerces. 


generally accepted ISIC categories were 
used, namely: (1) agriculture, forestry, 
huntirg, and fishing; (2) mining and quarry- 
ing; (3) manufacturing; (4) construction; 
(5) electricity, gas, water, and sanitary 


services; (6) commerce; (7) transport, stor- , 


age, and communication; (8) services; (9) 
not clessifiable elsewhere. 

With the number of industries held con- 
stant, i.e., limited to nine, the degree of the 
divisicn of labor among them is a function 
of the distribution of the economically ac- 
tive among the industries. Specifically, if all 
the economically active are concentrated in 
one irdustry, the division of labor is at a 
minimum, and if they are evenly distributed 
throughout the industry categories it is at a 
maximum. 

As demonstrated in a recent study,” a 
systematic description of the distribution of 
the distribution of the economically active 
among industries can be obtained by the 
following formula: D=1—[3X?/(3X)?], 
where D is the degree of division of labor 
among industries and X is the number of 
persons in each industry. Where persons are 
evenly distributed throughout the industries, 
the D value is at a maximum, the value of 
which depends on the number of industry 
categories; 7° and where everyone is in the 
same industry, D is at a minimum, which is 
always zero. In other words, the D value 
shown in column 3 of Table 1 reflects the 
degree to which persons are evenly distrib- 
uted throughout a given industry structure. 

Two obvious inadequacies characterize 
the akove measure of the degree of division 
of lator among industries. First, as sug- 
gested earlier, the measure does not reflect 
the number of industries, but rather the dis- 
tribution among industry classes. Second, it 
does not indicate the amount of functional 
interdependence which accompanies industry 
differentiation. It is generally assumed that 
interdependence varies directly with differ- 
entiation," but the assumption has yet to be 
tested in a rigorous way, largely because of 
the peucity of data on interdependence. 

Intra-industry division of labor among oc- 
cupations. Where everyone in a particular 


19 Gibbs and Martin, op. cif. 

20 The maximum value is 1-—-(1/Ni), where Ni 
is the rumber of industries, in this case, 0.8889 

21 Hewley, of. cit., chp. 11. 
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TABLE 2. THE MEASUREMENT OF THE JNTRA-INDUS- 
TRY Decree oF Division or Lasor Amone Occu- 
PATIONS IN A HYPOTHETICAL POPULATION 


Occupations 
Industries A B C D XX (2X) 2X’ 
I 20 5 3 0 28 734 434 
Lt 1 2 17 1 21 441 295 


1m 58 3 4 20 400 114 
E 69 1,625 843 


Di=1.000—[2 (2X?) /2(2X)1= 
1.000—[843/1,625]=-1—.519==.481 


industry has the same occupation? the de- 
gree of the division of labor within that in- 
dustry is at a minimum; and where persons 
are evenly distributed throughout the occu- 
pations within an industry, the division of 
labor within that industry is at a maximum. 

The over-all measure of intra-industry de- 
gree of division of labor among occupations 
can be expressed mathematically as follows: 
Di=1— [22X7/3(2X)*], where Di is the 
intra-industry degree of division of labor 
among occupations and X is the number of 
persons in the jfk occupation of the #h in- 
dustry. The minimum Di value is always 
000 and the maximum value depends upon 
the number of occupations within the indus- 
tries, in this case, .900. Table 2 illustrates 
the computations that enter into a Di value. 
To conserve space, the illustration employs 
a hypothetical population with a small num- 
ber of industries and occupations. 

Measures of the intra-industry degree of 
division of labor among occupations are 
shown in the fifth column of Table 1 for 
each of twelve countries. The measures are 
based on ten occupational categories within 
each of the nine industry categories previ- 
ouly described. The occupations are: (1) 
professionals and technicians; (2) managers; 
(3) office workers; (4) salesmen; (5) agri- 
cultural and other primary workers; (6) 
miners; (7) transportation; (8) artisans 
and skilled workers; (9) unskilled workers; 
(10) services. 


TESTS OF THE THEOREMS 


According to Theorem 1, there should be 
a close direct relation between the values in 


22%n this and other instances the referent is ac- 
tually occupational and industry classes or cate- 
gories. 


the first column and those in the fifth 
of Table 1. The rho coefficient of +0.71 is 
consistent with the theorem. The exceptions 
to the anticipated relation are significant 
in two respects. First, there are only four 
countries (Costa Rica, El Salvador, Nica- 
ragua, and Panama) for which the ranks 
on the two values differ by more than two. 
Second, whereas none of the four extreme 
exceptions are in the upper quartile of the 
degree of division of labor among occupations 
(col. 5), no country in the upper quartile is 
more than one rank removed from that pre- 
dicted. This pattern suggests that large pro- 
ductive asscciations are certain to be present 
in societies with a very high degree of divi- 
sion of labor, and in that sense the size of 
productive associations may operate ohly as 
a limiting factor on the division of labor 
once it reaches a certain level. 

The prediction in the case of Theorem 2 
is a direct relation between the values in 


column 1 and the values in column 3 of . 


Table 1. Rko in this instance is -+0.63. 
Values for five of the countries (Costa Rica, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Panama, and Vene- 
zuela) are more than two ranks removed 
from that predicted; and, as in the case of 
Theorem 1, none of the five are in the 
upper quartile of the division of labor 
values. 

Consistent with Theorem 3, there is a very 
close direct relation between the values in 
column 3 and the values in column 5 of 
Table 1. The rko coefficient in this instance 
is +0.88. Only two countries (Guatemala 
and Ecuador) are more than two ranks re- 
moved from that predicted. 

Technology. Prior discussion has indicated 
that the division of labor is affected not only 
by the modes of organizations but also by 
the efficiency of technology.* Specificially, 
if the proportion of the labor force which 
is “needed” in a given industry or occupa- 
tion is a function of efficiency of technology, 
then technology rather than the organization 
of production is the primary determinant 
of the division of labor. Consequently, the 
central question in this instance is whether 
technological efficiency is more closely re- 
lated to the division of labor than is the 
size of productive organizations. 

As with the other measures, there are 


23 See also Labovitz and Gibbs, op. cht. 
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many problems in estimating technological 
efficiency at the national level.24 A com- 
monly used indicator is per capita com- 
mercial consumption of energy, as shown 
in column 7 of Table 1. Rank-order coeffi- 
cients of correlation between this indicator 
of technological efficiency and the other 
variables are as follows: size of productive 
associations, +0.60; degree of division of 
labor among industries, +-0.91; and intra- 
industry degree of division of labor among 
occupations, +0.96. 

Other Findings. Clearly, technological ef- 
ficiency is much more closely related to 
both dimensions of the division of labor 
than is size of productive associations. Is 
this a consequence simply of the measures 
used in this study or does it reflect a gen- 
uine difference? No definitive answer can 
be given, but a detailed examination of the 
data in Table 1 is illuminating. Most of the 
countries show little range in rank position 


. from one of the four measures to the next. 


Five countries (Canada, Chile, Colombia, 
Cuba and the United States) have a differ- 
ence among the four measures of no more 
than two ranks, while for Guatemala and 
Nicaragua it is three ranks. Given the na- 
ture of rko as the measure of correlation, 
these countries cannot account for the dif- 
ferential relations among the four variables. 
It is Ecuador and Venezuela, each with a 
range of four ranks, and especially the three 
Central American countries (Costa Rica, El 
Salvador and Panama) with a range of five 
to six ranks, that produce most of the differ- 
ences in the rko values. 

Of the three countries with largest rank 
difference, Panama is the most striking, both 
because it represents the greatest rank differ- 
ence (6) and because the ranks on the three 
measures other than productive associations 
are exactly the same. That Panama should 
rank last on the productive association vari- 
able is particularly puzzling because of the 
known importance of a large association, the 
Panama Canal, in the country’s economy. 
To explain this anomaly it is necessary to 
consider the nature of agricultural employ- 

24 Ibid. In their study of the division of labor 
in the United States, 1900-1950, Labovitz and Gibbs 
considered five indicators of technology—produc- 
tivity, energy supply, energy input, work output, 
and horsepower—and found all five to be highly 
intercorrelated over time. 


ment in Panama. For ten of the countries 
in our sample (the data not being available 
for Guatemala and Nicaragua) the measure 
of the size of productive associations in 
agriculture alone shows great variation, 
ranging from a high of 2.66 (Chile) to a 
low of 0.17 (Panama).*® In 1950 there were 
only 13,024 male workers and employees in 
agriculture in Panama compared to 78,297 
self-employed males. When non-agricultural 
employment is used to compute the measure 
of size of productive associations and the 
countries are than ranked (with estimates 
for Guatemala and Nicaragua), only one 
country changes more than two ranks in 
position. That country is Panama, which 
vaults from twelfth to third in rank. The 
non-agricultural ranking produces signif- 
cantly higher correlations with the other 
three measures: these rise from -+0.63 to 
-+-0.71 for division of labor; from +0.71 
to -+0.78 for the intra-industry degree of 
division of labor among occupations; and 
from +-0.60 to +-0.67 for technology efi- 
ciency. 

Panama’s anomalous position in rank for 
the total economically active can be inter- 
preted, but no explanation can be given for 
the lack of congruence in ranks of Costa 
Rica and El Salvador. Venezuela, which is 
eighth in rank on the non-agricultural meas- 
ure of the size of productive associations, is 
third in rank on technology. Since technology 
in this case is defined as the per capita com- 
mercial consumption of energy, Venezuela’s 
high ranking probably is due to its impor- 
tance as a producer of petroleum. 

Even with these revised figures, however, 
the organizational measure is still inferior 
to technological efficiency as a predictor. of 
the two measures of the division of labor. 
While the above correlations clearly suggest 
that technology is the “prime mover,” the 
role of organization should not be dismissed 
as superfluous. As earlier suggested, large 
productive associations may only permit a 


25 Interestingly enough, this agriculture measure 
has a negative relation (0.32) to that of technol- 
ogy, principally because the United States (0.37) 
and Canada (0.41) rank so low. This reflects the 
pattern of independent farming characteristic of 
these countries. Because employment in agriculture 
occupies only a small part of the Iabor force in 
both countries, the impact upon the total measure 
is not large. 
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TasLe 3. MEASURES oy THe DIVISION oF LABOR WITHIN INDUSTRIES AMONG OCCUPATIONS, 
ECONOMICALLY Active MALES, BY COUNTRIES, CIRCA 1950 * 
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Col. 9 
Range 
Col. 1 Col.3 Col4 Col5  Col.6 Col.? - of Ranks 
Agri- Col.2 Con- Manu- Electric- Com- Transpor- Col8 within 
Country, Year culture Mining struction turing ity & Gas merce tation Services Rows 
Canada, 1951 - 087" 590 .567® .633P )— 789M .793®V — 638 777 1-9 
Chile, 1952 0917) 569P 495378 585% 745% 744 .732® 2-8 
Colombia, 1951 .0119° .439® 3149257 468) 640 6899 757% 6-11 
Costa Rica, 1950 016 = .140™ 506 (130% .733% 16447 (697% 1.694% 2-12 
Cuba, 1953 049 .698® 4907 1.387” 1.671" 1.690% 1.671% *.3807™ 2-8 
Ecuador, 1950 003% . 2148) .441™ = 075% .689® 579% 687? .761® 4-12 
El Salvador, 1950 019") 549P .503® 1144" .626® .670® .719® .706 3-11 
Guatemala, 1950 024. 8.373% 1.455% (1289 .537% 582%: 700% 7517 4~-10 
Nicaragua, 1950 002%% 6.345% 152% .o88s™® 316%% 599 .,529%™® 712% 9-12 
Panama, 1950 03s 649% 514391 535% .759® 551% 722 3-10 
United States, 1950 „085® 559° 560 .595® .702® .807® .784® .810® 1% 
Venezuela, 1950 0929 7559 280P .362® 559% .5279® 446° 835M 1-12 
Rko Coefiicient 
with Indicators 
of Technological 4.84 +.68 +.47 +.86 +.39 +.54 +.04 -+.70 
Efficiency in 
Col.7 of 
Table 1 


* The number in parentheses after each value indicates the rank within each column. See Table 1 for 


source of data. 


high degree of division of labor. Whether 
or not the possibility is actually realized is 
contingent on the efficiency of technology. 
Nonetheless, the organizational component 
may set limits on the division of labor, and 
through the latter, the efficiency of tech- 
nology itself. 

Comparison of Particular Industries. Of 
the four variables considered, intra-industry 
division of labor among occupations is cor- 
related most highly with the other three, 
and especially with technology. The meas- 
ure is, of course, a composite value for all 
industries and all occupations. It can, how- 
ever, be computed separately for each of 
the nine industries in the ISIC classification; 
the results of this calculation are presented 
in Table 3. The large differences in rank 
order for industries within the same country 
clearly demonstrate that economic develop- 
ment is not unidimensional. While some 
sectors of the economy may be advanced 
(a high degree of division of labor among 
occupations within the related industry), 
the others may lag far behind. Observe in 
column 9 of Table 3 that some countries 
may rank high with regard to the division of 
labor in one industry but low with regard 
to another industry. Indeed, in no case is 


the range of ranks among industries within 
a row less than 5. 

Differences among industries in the in- 
ternal degree of division of labor are ex- 
plicable when considered in relation to tech- 
nology. Granted that tools, techniques, etc., 
are not the same for all industries, it is 
probably true that all industries are influ- 
enced by the general Jevel of technological 
efficiency, e.g., the type of commonly em- 
ployed energy source. But it is also equally 
probable that the general level of technologi- 
cal efficiency does not have the same influ- 
ence on all industries. Consequently, we 
should expect to find that the indicators of 
technological efficiency in column 7 of Table 
1 are not related in the same way to the 
degree of division of labor among occupa- 
tions within each industry, as shown in Ta- 
ble 3. The rko coefficients in the last row 
of Table 3 confirm the expectation. Whereas 
the indicator of technological efficiency is 
most closely related to the degree of division 
of labor among occupations within manu- 
facturing (rkho—-+-0.86), it is not related 
at all to the degree of division of labor 
within the transportation industry (rho= 
+0.04). Note again, however, that techno- 
logical efficiency is closely related to the 
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over-all measure of the intra-industry de- 
gree of division of labor among occupations, 
i.e., all industries considered together. Thus, 
whereas the general level of technological 
efficiency appears to be the prime determi- 
nant of the total amount of division of labor, 
it apparently does not have the same influ- 
ence on each industry. Accordingly, while a 
major change in technology (such as a shift 
to atomic energy) will eventually influence 
the total division of labor, it will not have 
the same influence on the division of labor 
among occupations within each industry. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Consistent with expectations, the esti- 
mated size of productive associations varies 
directly by countries with the degree of 
division of labor among industries and among 
occupations within industries. However, the 

division of labor variables are more closely 
, related to indicators of technological effi- 
ciency than to estimated size of productive 
associations. The differential relation sug- 
gests that large productive associations may 
only permit a high degree of division of 
labor; whether or not a high degree is real- 
ized depends upon technological efficiency. 

Technological efficiency is also relevant 
for the finding that the degree of division 
of labor among occupations is not uniformly 
high or uniformly low in all of a country’s 
industry categories. Whereas the measure of 
. general technological efficiency is closely re- 
lated to the degree of division of labor in 
all industries combined, it is more closely 


related to the division of labor within some 
industries than in others. The general con- 
clusion is that a major change in general 
technological efficiency does not have the 
same influence on all industries, at least as 
far as the division of labor is concerned. 

For two reasons, the results of the research 
must be regarded as exploratory. Above all, 
the measures employed are crude at best. 
The statistics which enter into an analysis 
of the division of labor should be based on 
detailed industries and occupations rather 
than the gross categories considered in this 
paper. Perhaps more serious, “class of 
worker” statistics provide only an estimate 
of the average size of productive associations. 

Apart from the questionable quality of 
the statistics, it should also be noted that 
the study has considered only one aspect of 
productive associations and the organization 
of production generally. Data on technology 
are also limited to one type of statistic—per 
capita commercial consumption of energy— 
and it is improbable that it is a reliable 
gauge of over-all technological efficiency. 
Finally, the comparisons in the present re- 
search do not reveal anything about the 
temporal relations among the variables, 
which may be crucial in an attempt to un- 
ravel the causal sequence. - 

With continued advances in the scope 
and quality of census data at the national 
level the relations considered here can be 
examined much more thoroughly. In the 
meanwhile, the statistics on a few countries 
are such as to permit observations on the 
temporal relations among the variables. 
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OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY AND ATTITUDES TOWARD 
NEGROES * 


Rospert W. Hopce AND Donatp J. TREIMAN 
National Opinion Research Center 


Two models of the relationship between occupational mobility and attitudes toward Negroes 
are examined: (1) an additive model which implies that individuals form their attitudes by 


+ 


siriking an average between the views appropriate to their class of origin and those appropri- 


ate to their class of destination; and (2) an interaction model according to which occupa- 
tional mobility creates abnormal strain whick is manifested in greater hostility toward 
Negroes than would be expected from additive effects alone. To assess the two models, previ- 
ous empirical materials are reviewed and new data from a representative national sample of 
the adult white population of the U.S. are analysed using a dummy variable multiple regres- 
sion procedure. Strong support ts found for the additive model, and Hitte or no support for 


the interaction model. . 


Ya decade and a half has elapsed 
| \ since the appearance of Bettelheim 
and Janowitz’s pioneering study which 
established a theoretical and empirically 
validated link between social mobility and 
prejudice. In the intervening period nu- 
merous independent assessments of the em- 
pirical connection between mobility and 
attitudes toward minorities have been at- 
tempted. Reconsidering the findings reported 
in Dynamics of Prejudice in the light of the 
cumulative evidence, Bettelheim and Jano- 
witz found much to confirm their original 
claims, As they put it, “New studies strongly 
support the view that under advanced in- 
dustrialism downward personal mobility op- 
erates against the general social trend toward 
ethnic tolerance.” ? 
The mechanisms believed to underlie the 
empirical relationship between downward 
social mobility and prejudice have been 


* Paper presented at the Annual Meetings of the 
Society for Social Research, Chicago, Illinois, May 
21-22, 1965. The research reported herein was 
completed as background material for a larger 
project dealing with occupational stratification in 
the United States. The study is being conducted 
under a grant to the National Opinion Research 
Center from the National Science Foundation (NSF 
#G85, “Occupations and Social Stratification”) 
whose support is gratefully acknowledged. We are 
indebted to Robert L. Crain for his incisive dis- 
cussion of this paper 

1 Bruno Bettelheim and Morris Janowitz, Dy- 
namics of Prejudice, New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1950. The volume has been reprinted with ad- 
ditional materials under the title Social Change and 
Prejudice, New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 
1964. 

2 Social Change and Prejudice, op. ct., p. 36. 
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stated with some eloquence by Durkheim. 
Referring to economic disasters, he wrote: 


. something like a declassification occurs 
which suddenly casts certain individuals into 
a lower state than their previous one. Then 
they must reduce their requirements, restrain 


their needs, learn greater self-control. All the - 


advantages of social influence are lost so far 
as they are concerned; their moral education 
has to be recommenced. But society cannot 
adjust them instantaneously to this new life 
and teach them to practice the increased self- 
repression to which they are unaccustomed. 
So they are not adjusted to the condition 
forced on them, and its very prospect is in- 
tolerable. . . 2 


The disruption of social connections and 
standards of living occasioned by collective 
economic disasters is mirrored in the per- 


sonal disaster of downward social mobility. ` 


The frustrations of adopting new life ways 
may well be vented in hostility toward “a 
group in relation to which one’s own group 
can feel a comfortably self-righteous sense 
of superiority and at the same time a group 
which can be plausibly accused of arrogat- 
ing to itself an illegitimate superiority of 
its own.’* Both Jews and Negroes have 
traditionally served as such scapegoats in 
the United States, although it is perbaps 
only the Negro toward whom the down- 


3 Emile Durkheim, Suicide, translated by John A. 
Spaulding and George Simpson, Glencoe, Illinois: 
The Free Press, 1951, p. 252. 

4 The phrase, though not the intent of this pas- 
sage, is from Talcott Parsons, “Certain Primary 
Sources and Patterns of Aggression in the Social 


Structure of the Western World,” in his Essays i - 


Soctological Theory, revised edition, Glencoe, Hii- 
nois: The Free Press, 1954, p. 318. 
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wardly mobile can feel “a comfortably self- 


righteous sense of superiority.” Thus, the 


weakening of personal control through the 
sense of failure, the loss of position, and 
the dissipation of personal ties accompany- 
ing downward mobility finds expression, in 
the absence of adequate social restraints, in 
hostility toward Negroes and establishes a 
link between downward mobility and preju- 
dice. 

The connection between upward mobility 
and prejudice is more tenuous than the one 
between downward mobility and prejudice, 
especially since “a moderate amount of up- 
ward mobility is widespread and in a sense 
typical or ‘normal.’ ” 8 There is “no reason 
- to suppose that moderate upward mobility 

would create high levels of social and per- 
sonal disruption.”® But extreme upward 
mobility is another matter; Durkheim again 
provided a convenient statement of its con- 
nection to loss of personal and social control 
. and, hence, to suicide, hostility toward out- 
groups, and other resolutions of anomic 
conditions. Referring to the passage cited 


, above, he noted: 


It is the same if the source of the crisis is an 
abrupt growth of power and wealth. Then, 
truly, as the conditions of life are changed, 
the standard according to which needs were 
regulated can no longer remain the same; for 
it varies with social resources, since it largely 
determines the share of each class of pro- 
ducers. The scale is upset; but a new scale 
cannot be immediately improvised. Time is 
required for the public conscience to reclas- 
sify men and things. So long as the social 
forces thus freed have not regained equilib- 
rium, their respective values are unknown 
and so all regulation is lacking for a time. 
The limits are unknown between the possible 
and the impossible, what is just and what is 
unjust, legitimate claims and hopes and those 
which are immoderate. Consequently, there 
is no restraint upon aspirations... . Appe- 
tites, not being controlled by a public opinion, 
become disoriented, no longer recognize 

limits proper to them. . . . With increased 
prosperity desires increase. At the very mo- 
ment when traditional rules have lost their 
authority, the richer prize offered these appe- 
tites stimulates them and makes them more 
exigent and impatient of control. The state 
of de-regulation or anomy is thus further 
heightened by passions being less disciplined 
precisely when they need more disciplining. 


5 Bettelheim and Janowitz, Social Change and 
Prejudice, op. cit., p. 28. 
6 Ibid. 


T Durkheim, op. cit., pp. 252-253. 


The individual experiencing a rapid or ex- 
treme rise in social status may encounter 
a loss of personal control: corresponding to 
the loss of social control incurred by socie- 
ties experiencing economic booms. If not 
caught in a web of debts and monthly in- 
stallments as he attempts to acquire too 
rapidly the material possessions appropriate 
to his newly achieved standing, he may ex- 
perience a sense of insecurity as he copes, 
in ignorance of the appropriate behaviors, 
with his new class position. These insecuri- 
ties and frustrations of extreme mobility 
may find release in hostility toward minori- 
ties, establishing a link between upward 
mobility and prejudice. 

To this point, we have sketched a view 
which leads one to expect mobile persons— 
especially downwardly mobile persons—to 
have greater prejudice toward Negroes than 
those who live out their lives in the com- 
fortable and familiar class of their fathers. 
This view is the one espoused by Bettelheim 
and Janowitz and is not inconsistent with 
the views expressed by others on the rela- 
tionship between mobility and prejudice. 
Now we wish to pose an alternative view, 
one which implies that individuals torm their 
attitudes by striking a kind of average be- 
tween the views appropriate to their class 
of origin and the views appropriate to their 
class of destination. 

There is often a competitive element in 
the logic of racial prejudice: majority groups 
and even minorities in positions of power 
protect their interests from invasion by 
“outsiders.” “It is when a Negro invades 
a new region that race riots occur; it is when 
he seeks a place in a new occupation or a 
new prafession that he meets vigorous op- 
position. . . .”*® Further, there is a con- 
servative element in racial prejudice, a re- 
sistance to social change which tends to fix 
the position of groups in the social fabric. 
“Every effort of the Negro—to take the most 
striking example—to move, to rise and im- 
prove his status, rather than his condition, 
has invariably met with opposition, aroused 
prejudice and stimulated racial animosi- 
ties.’® For as depressed groups improve 


8 Robert Evra Park, “The Bases of Race Preju- 
dice,” in his collected essays on Race and Cukure, 
edited by Everett C. Hughes, et al, Glencoe, Dli- 
nois: The Free Press, 1950, p. 236. 

9 Ibid., p. 233. 
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their status “the prestige of other individuals 
and other classes is diminished, with the 
result that they are forced to decline and 
to accept a lower position.” 1° The competi- 
tive element is, of course, more salient in 
the lower social echelons which are more 
vulnerable to the status striving of “out- 
groups.” Consequently, prejudice toward 
Negroes and other minorities follows the 
class arrangement, decreasing as one moves 
from the lower to the higher socio-economic 
groups. 

But the competitive element does more 
than structure the distribution of prejudice 
with respect to social class. Once prejudices 
appropriate to one’s class position are ac- 
cepted, they may become traditions which 
are passed by childhood socialization from 
one generation to the next. As Park ob- 
serves, “Tradition into which we are born, 
and which we imbibe with our mother’s 
milk, is infused with prejudices.” And 
so the young are infused with the prejudices 
appropriate to their class of origin. If a per- 
son maintains throughout his life a con- 
stant class membership, attitudes ingrained 


in childhood socialization may be largely 


retained, changing but slowly with secular 
trends in the society at large. But if he un- 
dergoes either upward or downward social 
mobility, he may find the attitudes appro- 
priate to his class of origin are no longer 
appropriate to his class of destination. How- 
ever, he will not quickly learn the ways 
appropriate to his new position; social mo- 
bility is extensive and the attitudes appro- 
priate to his class of origin will be more or 
less randomly reinforced as he meets others 
who have experienced similar mobility. This 
pattern of unsystematic reinforcement is 
precisely the one which will maintain a 
learned response for the longest period, so 
that the socially mobile person will but 
gradually assume the attitudes appropriate 
to his class of destination. In a sense, he 
will strike a balance between the attitudes 
appropriate to his class of origin and his 
class of destination, although over his life- 
time he will gradually swing toward the sys- 
tematically reinforced attitudes appropriate 
to his achieved position. Thus, consideration 
of the structure of competition and social- 
ization does not lead one to postulate the 


10 Loc. cit. 
11 Ybid., p. 230. 


special impact of downward and extreme 
upward social mobility expected from a 
scrutiny of personal and social controls. 

The two views on the etiology and dis- 
tribution of prejudice contrasted here are 
not necessarily inconsistent or contradictory. 
The theory of competition and socialization 
gleaned largely from Park requires that one’s 
class of origin and class of destination have 
independent, additive effects on the level of 
prejudice. The theory of social and personal 
controls derived from Durkheim requires 
that, in addition to these additive influences, 
there be a Statistical interaction between 
class of origin and class of destination. In 
particular, this interaction would reveal that 
downward mobility and extreme upward mo- 
bility induce higher levels of prejudice to- 
ward minorities than expected from the 
additive effects of class of origin and class 
of destination alone. We turn then to a re- 
view of several empirical studies and the 
discussion of new materials with the goal of 
assessing the relative merits of these two 
theories. 


THE ELMIRA STUDY 


Excepting Dynamics of Prejudice, per- 
haps the best known study of the relation- 
ship between social mobility and prejudice 
is Greenblum and Pearlin’s secondary analy- 
sis of the Elmira study of the 1948 Presi- 
dential campaign. A small part of the basic 
data from this secondary analysis is pre- 
sented in Table 1, which shows by father’s 
and breadwinner’s occupation the percentage 
who would prefer mot to have Negroes as 
neighbors in response to a standard survey 
item.** As one can see from the table, 64.2 
per cent of stable nonmanual respondents 
preferred to keep out Negroes, while 70.8 
per cent of nonmanual respondents with 
manual origins preferred not to have 


12 Specifically, the data show the percentage of 
respondents who selected Negroes from a checklist 
(which also included Protestants, Catholics, Jews, 
Italian-Americans, and Irish-Americans) in response 
to the following stimulus: “Suppose a family from 
any of these American groups were about to move 
next door. Are there any of them you would prefer 
not to have as neighbors?” Multiple choices were 
permitted. See Joseph Greenblum and Leonard I. 
Pearlin, “Vertical Mobility and Prejudice: A Sodio- 
Psychological Analysis,” in Reinhard Bendix and 
Seymour Martin Lipset, editors, Class, Status, and 
Power, Glencoe, Hnois: The Free Press, 1953, fn. 6. 
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Taste 1. ANTI-NEGRO PREJUDICE By FATHER’S 
OCCUPATION AND CURRENT OCCUPATION, ELMIBA, 
New York, c. 1950* 


Current Occupation ** 
Father’s 
Occupation Nonmanual Manual Total 
Per Cent Saying 
“Keep Out “Negroes” 
Total 68.1 58.0 62.0 
Nonmanual 64.2 63.2 64.2 
Manual 70.8 55.9 60.9 
Number of Cases 
Nonmanual 134 95 229 
Manual 154 281 435 


+ Source: Joseph Greenblum and Leonard I. 


Pearlin, “Vertical Mobility and Prejudice: A Socio- 
Psychological Analysis,” In Reinhard Bendix and 
Seymour Martin Lipset, eds., Class, Status, and 
Power, Glencoe, Dlinois: The Free Press, 1953, 
Tables II and HI, pp. 486-487. 

** For women, occupation of breadwinner is 
coded. 


Negroes as neighbors. The difference of 6.6 
(==70.8—64.2) per cent might be taken as 
presumptive evidence that the upwardly 
mobile respondents were more prejudiced 
than the stable respondents, confirming a 
proposition derived from the consideration 
of the potential deterioration of personal 
controls in the process of upward mobility. 
Such an interpretation is, however, prema- 
ture: on the basis of this difference alone 
one cannot distinguish between the effect of 
father’s occupation per se and the effect 
of intergenerational mobility. The theory 
evolved from consideration of the structure 
of competition and socialization would like- 
wise predict the upwardly mobile to be more 
prejudiced than the stable nonmanual re- 
spondents. The upwardly mobile were reared 
in an environment presumably more con- 
ducive to anti-minority prejudices and may 
not yet have assimilated fully the attitudes 
appropriate to their class of destination. 
The real evidence that there is in the 
Elmira data a genuine “mobility effect” 
apart from the additive influences of class 
of origin and class of destination comes from 
comparison of the percentages of down- 
wardly mobile and stationary manual work- 
ers who prefer to keep Negroes out of their 
neighborhoods. We find that 63.2 per cent 
of the downwardly mobile respondents and 
55.9 per cent of the stable manual respon- 
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dents, express anti-Negro sentiments. The 
difference of —7.3 (=55.9—63.2) per 


‘cent, calculated in the same direction as the 


previous difference for nonmanual respon- 
dents of different class backgrounds, indi- 
cates that the effect of father’s occupation 
among manual respondents is just the re- 
verse of the effect observed among non- 
manual respondents. This is, of course, 
precisely the condition which indicates that 
an additive model—such as the one derived 
from considering the structure of competi- 
tion and socialization—does not fully ac- 
count for the data. Apparently, recourse 
must be made to the hypothesis derived 
from the contemplation of personal and so- 
cial controls in order to account for these 
data. One way of testing the significance of 
the presumed “mobility effect” is to examine 
second order differences. In the present case, 
the second order difference of 13.9 [=-6.6— 
(—7.3)] per cent yields a ratio of 1.74 
when divided by the standard error of the 
second order difference.“ This ratio is sig- 
nificent at the 0.05 level and might be rela- 
tively convincing evidence of the presence 
of a “mobility effect” in the Elmira data if 
they were not suspect on other grounds. 
Inspection of the marginal totals in the 
upper panel of Table 1 reveals that both 
father’s and respondent’s current occupa- 
tional status are positively related to’ preju- 
dice. That is, the higher one’s class of origin 
or class of destination the more likely that 
one prefers to exclude. Negroes from one’s 
neighborhood. Of course, such an association 
is not contemplated by esther of the theo- 
retical orientations discussed above, but that 
is not the main point, There is just too much 
independent evidence that prejudice toward 
Negroes is inversely associated with current 
occupational status for us to contemplate 
seriously the possibility that the zero order 
associations revealed by the Elmira data 
are substantively correct. We cannot, of 


18 ‘The standard error of the second order differ- 


ence was computed according to the method sug- 
gested by Leo A. Goodman, “Modifications of the 
Dorn-Stouffer-Tibbitts Method for ‘Testing the 
Significance of Comparisons in Sociological Data,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 66 (January, 1961), 
pp. 355-363. 

14 Part of the evidence comes from the Elmira 
study itself: agreement with the statement, “Gen- 
erally speaking, Negroes are ignorant and ‘lazy, is 
inversely related to both father’s and son’s occu- 
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course, tell precisely why the Elmira data 
reveal positive associations between class of 
origin and prejudice and class of destination 
and prejudice. In any case, one wonders 
whether the statistically significant mobility 
effects observed above may not simply be 
an artifact of unreliable data. 


THE WEST VIRGINIA STUDY’ 


Probably the most sophisticated study of 


_ the relationship between prejudice and social 


pation. These results, like the zero order associa- 
tions presented in the text, are obscured by the 
presentation of the data, but may be derived from 
Greenblum and Pearlin, op. cit., Tables IT and HI. 
Further evidence will be found in Bettelheim and 
Janowitz, Social Change and Prejudice, op. ct. 
Table 21 (A), p. 328, and in Robin M. Williams, 
Jr., et al, Strangers Next Door: Ethnic Relations 
in American Communities, Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1964, Table 4.11, p. 53. 
However, data from the Detroit area study cited 
by Bettelheim and Janowitz, op. cit., Table 6 (1), 
p. 22, show no monotonic relation between cur- 


- rent occupation and anti-Negro prejudice. The 


lower white collar (clerical and sales workers) and 
lower blue collar (operatives, service workers, and 
laborers) groups are most prejudiced, while the 
upper white collar (professional and managerial 
personnel) and upper blue collar (craftsmen and 
foremen) are more tolerant. If Negroes are exert- 
ing pressures for clerical employment in white 


_ collar bureaucracies, these findings may well be 


consistent with the theory evolved from the con- 
sideration of competition and socialization. The 
low level of prejudice among craftsmen may well 
be due to the fact that Negroes pose no threat to 
them, being systematically excluded by union poli- 
cies from the traditional crafts but not from the 
assembly line jobs classified as lower blue collar. 
18 One hypothesis, of course, is that in small 
towns such as Elmira the working classes have 
greater exposure to Negroes and discover their 
prejudices are unfounded. Actually, many manual 
workers in such places may in fact already have 
Negroes for neighbors and, hence, the item might 
reflect residential segregation rather than prejudice. 


` Indeed, rejection of Negroes as neighbors is a better 


indicator of the acceptance of discriminatory prac- 
tices than of deep-rooted prejudices—two variables 
which may vary somewhat independently of each 
other because one may practice discrimination for 
economic reasons as well as for ones rooted in 
prejudice. For this reason, we might well have 
studied in the text agreement with the statement 
that, “Generally speaking, Negroes are ignorant 
and lazy,” an item with greater face validity as an 
indicator of prejudice. However, analysis of this 
item reveals no significant mobility effect (although 
the second order difference is in the expected direc- 
tion) and we wished in these initial sections to 
evaluate published evidence that supports the pres- 
ence of a mobility effect. 


mobility is Silberstein and Seeman’s study 
in the metropolitan area of Morgantown, 
West Virginia. Prejudice toward Negroes 
was measured by the anti-Negro scale devel- 
oped in The Authoritarian Personalsty; the 
relationship of this measure to father’s and 
current occupation is shown in the upper 
panel of Table 2. In their analysis of these 
materials, Silberstein and Seeman adopted 
the expedient of performing separate ana- 
lyses for respondents in manual and non- 
manual occupations, thus making it impos- 
sible to separate the effects of mobility per 
se from the effects of father’s occupation. 
Our own arrangement of the data in Table 2 
overcomes this difficulty; unfortunately, 
however, we cannot study the significance 
of the second order differences as we did in 
reviewing the Elmira study because Silber- 
stein and Seeman do not report the standard 
deviation of the anti-Negro scale within 
combinations of father’s and current occu- 
pation. The data in the upper and lower 
panels of Table 2 do, however, permit us to 
fit an additive model to the data and then to 
inspect the deviations from this model. Let- 
ting P be the individual’s anti-Negro scale 
score, letting F take on the values 0 and 1 


TABLE 2. MEAN ANTI-NEGRO PREJUDICE BY FATHER’S 
AND CURRENT OCCUPATION, MORGANTOWN, WEST 
VIRGINIA, c. 1960 * 


Current Occupation 
Father’s 
Occupation Nonmanual Manual Total 
Mean Anti-Negro Prejudice 
Total 11.8 12.8 12.3 
Nonmanual 11.9 13.6 12.7 
Manual 11.7 12.4 12.1 
Expected Mean 
Anti-Negro Prejudice ** 
Nonmanual 12.2 13.2 
Manual 11.4 12.5 
Actual Minus Expected 
Nonmanual —0.3 +0.4 
Manual -+0.3 —0.1 
Number of Cases 
Nonmanual 140 126 266 
Manual 166 233 399 


* Source: Fred B. Silberstein and Melvin Seeman, 
“Social Mobitity and Prejudice,” American Journal 
of Sociology, 65 (November, 1959), Tables 1 and 
3, pp. 260-262. 

** Computed by methods described in the text. 
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depending upon whether or not a respond- 
ent’s father was manual or nonmanual and 
letting S take on the values O or 1 depend- 
ing upon whether or not the respondent’s 
current occupation is manual or nonmanual, 
we find that the regression of P on F and S 


is given by P=12.45-L0.78(F)—1.01(S). 
As expected, the regression reveals that the 
relationship of current occupation to preju- 
dice is an inverse one, even after controlling 
for father’s occupation. The net effect of 
father’s occupation is, however, positive and 
nearly as large as the net effect of current 
occupation. This curiosity has no obvious ex- 
planation and makes us as suspicious of 
these data as we were of the Elmira data 
studied above. Of course, we cannot evaluate 
the statistical significance of either net re- 
gression coefficient since we do not know the 
standard deviation of the anti-Negro scale 
scores. 

The regression equation presented above 
may now be used to determine whether or 
not there are any substantial effects of mo- 
bility after taking into account the additive 
effects of father’s and current occupation. 
We note, for example, that the anti-Negro 
scale score for stationary nonmanual work- 
ers expected on the basis of the regression 
equation is 12.45-++-0.78—1.01==12.22, since 
both F and S take on the value 1 for sta- 
tionary nonmanual workers. The observed 
mean on the anti-Negro scale for stationary 
nonmanual workers is 11.9, so that this 
stable group is slightly less prejudiced than 
one expects on the basis of class of origin 
and class of destination. The remaining com- 
parisons of the actual means with those ex- 
pected on the basis of the regression equa- 
tion are shown in the second and third panels 
of Table 2. Although the additive model ex- 
pressed by the regression equation tends to 
reproduce the actual mean anti-Negro preju- 
dice scores for each combination of father’s 
and current occupation quite well, the ob- 
served deviations are exactly the ones postu- 
lated by the theory of personal and social 
controls. That is, the upwardly and down- 
wardly mobile have more prejudice than 
‘one expects on the basis of their class of 
origin and their class of destination. Al- 
though again we are lacking the required 
sums of squares for testing the statistical 


significance of these “mobility effects,” it is `. 


quite clear that they are substantively un- 
important. They are quite small relative to 
the grand mean for all respondents com- 
bined; whether this is attributable to a small 
variance in the anti-Negro scale or to a 
statistically insignificant effect we cannot 
tell. In any event, mobility per se, with the 
effects of father’s and current occupation 
contralled, hardly alters the mean achieved 
on this scale of Negro prejudice.*® Further- 
more, even if the calculations revealed an 
appreciable effect for mobility, we might 
hold it suspect in view of the unexpected 
positive association of father’s occupation 
and prejudice. As with the Elmira materials, 
these data reveal curiosities which reduce the 
confidence one can place in them. 


A NATIONAL SURVEY 


The inconclusiveness of the Elmira and 
West Virginia studies suggests the need for 
new studies of the relationship between so- 
cial mobility and prejudice. Here we report 


the results of an investigation based on a - 


national survey completed in December, 
1963, by the National Opinion Research 
Center. A representative sample of the non- 
institutionalized adult population of the 
United States was drawn for this survey by 
multi-stage area probability sampling to the 
block level and quota sampling within blocks 
according to age, sex, race and employment 
status. From the total sample size of 1413, 
we excluded all 187 Negro respondents and 
also 44 white respondents who did not re- 
spond to one or more of the items studied 
below. In all, 1182 cases remain for analysis. 
The findings may be generalized to the adult 
white population and are, to the best of the 
authors’ knowledge, the first data bearing on 
the relationship between occupational mo- 
bility and prejudice which represent a na- 
tional cross-section. 

To measure prejudice, we constructed an 
eight-item Guttman scale of Pro-Integration 
Sentiments based on favorable (pro-Negro) 
responses to items referring largely to inter- 
racial contact. The items included, for ex- 


18 In the original source, it is claimed that mo- 


bility has no effect on anti-Negro prejudice. See, 


Fred B. Silberstein and Melvin Seeman, “Social 


Mobility and Prejudice,” American Journal of So- ` 


ctology, 65 (November, 1959), p. 261. 
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ample, questions about the segregation of 
public transportation, bringing Negroes 
home to dinner, and inter-marriage laws. 
The coefficient of reproducibility for the 
scale was 0.93; the minimum marginal re- 
. producibility was 0.67; thus the scale 
achieves (100) (0.93—-0.67) /(1—0.67)=79 
per cent of the possible improvement over 
predictions made from the marginals alone. 
After allocating all observed scale patterns 
to one of the nine perfect scale types, scores 
ranging from zero to eight were assigned to 
the scale positions. The high scores were as- 
signed to scale patterns most favorable to 
Negroes; accordingly, unlike the data dis- 
cussed previously, a low rather than a high 
score is indicative of prejudice. Since the 
items formed a Guttman scale by the usual 
criteria, one can think of the scores on the 
scale of Pro-Integration Sentiments as just 
the number of responses favorable to Ne- 


_-groes on an eight-item test. Mean scores 


may, likewise, be interpreted as the average 
number of responses favorable to Negroes.17 
Mean scores on the Pro-Integration Senti- 
ments Scale are presented in Table 3 by fa- 
ther’s and- main earner’s occupation. (Main 
earner’s occupation was used so that women 
could be assigned to an occupational class.) 
As one can see from the total row and total 
column in the upper panel of Table 3, both 
father’s and main earner’s occupation have 
positive, though not perfectly monotonic, 
zero order associations with pro-Negro atti- 
tudes. Consequently, they are inversely asso- 
ciated with prejudice as one would ordinarily 
expect and as the theory about competition 
and socialization would seem to require. 
Further discussion of these results is post- 
poned momentarily in order to introduce the 
derivation of the expected values shown in 
the second panel of Table 3. 
_ In order to generate the mean prejudice 
scores expected by the additive model de- 
rived from the theory of competition and 
socialization, the occupational categories 
identified in Table 3 were represented as 
dummy variables and the multiple regression 
of Pro-Integration Scale scores on them was 
computed./® The equation is of the form - 


17 For further discussion of this scale, see Don- 
ald J. Treiman, “Status Discrepancy and Prejudice,” 
American: Journal of Sociology, 71 (March, 1966). 

18 Daniel Suits, “The Use of Dummy Variables in 


A 4 4. 
P=a} SbXe+ ZHAN), 
I= J= 


where P=the Pro-Integration Scale score; 
X,;—-1 if the respondent’s family’s main 
earner is upper white collar and O otherwise; 
X=—1 if the main earner is lower white 
collar and O otherwise; Xs=-1 if the main 
earner is upper blue collar and O otherwise; 
X=! if the main earner is lower blue collar 
and 0 otherwise; each Z;==1 if the respond- 
ent’s father was in the similarly defined oc- 
cupational categories for fathers and 0 
otherwise; and N==1 if the respondent re- 
sides outside the census South and 0 other- 
wise. 

By adding the region of residence variable 
we were able to take into account one of the 
primary factors affecting norms of tolerance 
and intolerance toward Negroes, to wit, the 
cultural differences which still linger between 
South and North long after the abolition of 
slavery. This seemed particularly advisable - 
in view of Bettelheim and Janowitz’s caution 
that to study the effects of mobility “in na- 
tional samples is highly complex, because 
the norms of the many social groupings be- 
come much harder to identify.” 1° 

The solution of the regression equation 
described above yields the following net re- 
gression coefficients: 


a= 1.948 €12-0.908 
b= 0.760 Coz 1.004 
b= 0.216 Cg==0.808 
bg==—0.156 c4=0.659 
b¿=—0.170 d ==2.238 


The regression accounts for about one-fourth 
of the total variance in the Pro-Integration 
Scale scores (R==0.493), suggesting, not sur- 
prisingly, that factors other than current 
and father’s occupational status and region 
of residence are involved in accounting for 
levels of prejudice. Inspecting the net re- 
gression coefficients, however, the reader will 
see that they still reflect the positive zero 
order associations between occupational 
status and pro-Nėgro sentiments already 
noted in Table 3. Although there are excep- 


Regression Equations,” Journal of the American 
Statistical Association,- 52 (December, 1957), pp. 
548-551. 

19 Bettelheim and Janowitz, Social Change and 
Prejudice, op. cdt., p.29. $ 
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| TABLE 3. ACTUAL AND EXPECTED RELATION OF PRO-ÍNTEGRATION SENTIMENTS TO FATHER’S AND 
Mary Earner’s Occupation, Untrep STATES, C. 1963 * 














Occupation of Main Earner ** 
Upper Lower Upper Lower 
White- White- Blue- Blue- : 
Father’s Occupation Collar Collar Collar Colar Farm Total 
Actual Mean Pro-Integration Sentiments 
Total 5.11 4.34 3.95 3.96 3.48. 4.29 
Upper white-collar 5.55 4.34 4.42 4.14 [3.67] 4.96 
Lower white-collar 5.83 4.80 4.40 [4.50] [5.00] 5.16 
Upper blue-collar 4.92 5.09 4.20 4.46 [4.38] 4.53 
Lower blue-collar 4.87 4.50 4.41 4.54 [2.80] © 4.49 
Farm 4,44 3.17 3.10 2.84 3.40 — 3.39 


Expected Mean Pro-Integration Sentiments *** 


Upper white-collar 5.44 4.47 4.51 4.13 4.35 ivaa 
Lower white-collar 5.72 5.18 4.58 3.90 5.19 ‘ 
Upper blue-collar 5.21 4.64 4.20 4.41 3.88 ee 
Lower blue-collar 4.96 4.88 4.37 4.37 3.05 F ae 
Farm 4.22 3.41 3.06 3.10 3.39 ore 
Actual Minus Expected 

Upper white-collar +0.11 —0.13 0.09 +0.01 —-0,68 

Lower white-collar +0.09 —0.38 —0.13 +0.60 0, 19 

Upper blue-collar —0.29 +0.45 0.09 +0.05 +-0.50 er 
Lower blue-collar —0.09 —0.38 +0.04 +0.17 0,25 pies 
Farm +0.22 --0.24 +-0.04 —O.26 +0.01 ; 

Number of Cases 

Upper white-collar 119 32 57 14 6 228 
Lower white-collar 29 10 15 6 1 61 
Upper blue-collar 95 47 179 54 8 383 
Lower blue-collar 31 12 64 37 5 149 
Farm 68 36 124 49 84 361 


* Source: NORC Survey SRS-330. 


** Occupational groups were formed by effecting the following combinations of the major occupation 
groups of the United States Bureau of the Census (census categories shown in parentheses): Upper white- 
collar (professional, technical, and kindred workers; managers, officials, and proprietors, exc. farm); 
lower white-collar (clerical and kindred workers; sales workers); upper blue-collar (craftsmen, foremen, 
and kindred workers; operatives and kindred workers); lower blue-collar (service and private house- 
hold workers; laborers, except farm and mine); farm (farmers and farm managers; farm laborers and 
foremen). 

*** Constructed according to methods described in the text; adjusted for region of residence (South 


vs. other). 


tions (e.g., the coefficient for lower white 
collar fathers is slightly higher than that for 
upper white collar fathers), in general the 
pattern of coefficients implies that net of 
region and father’s occupation, pro-Negro 
sentiments increase as one ascends the oc- 
cupational ladder; and likewise, net of region 
and current occupational status, pro-Negro 
sentiments increase as one’s father’s occupa- 
tional status increases. In passing, it is of 
interest to note that the position of farmers 
in the ordering of occupational groups by 
level of prejudice differs for main earner’s 
and father’s occupation. (The mean Pro- 


Integration score for farmers whose fathers 
were also farmers is given by the constant, 
since this was the group omitted from the 
regression equation in order to make it 
solvable. The coefficients for the other groups 
are expressed as deviations from the omitted 
category.) Looking at level of origin, net of 
the effect of main earner’s occupation and 
residence, the most prejudiced are those 
whose fathers were farmers. Looking at level 
of destination, net of father’s occupation 
and residence, those who are blue collar 
workers are more prejudiced than those who 
are farmers. 


a 1 
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To. fully understand-the patterning of the 
net regression coefficients, especially those 
implicitly defined for farmers and farm 
origin, one probably must complicate one’s 
conception of the role of father’s occupation. 
Occupational origin is not a simple measure 
of exposure to class values, for, in addition, 
it may serve to define one’s present position 
in the labor market. The net regression 
coefficients imply, for example, that blue 
collar workers with farm origins are the most 
prejudiced; this is the group most likely to 
be threatened by competition with Negroes 
for jobs. Thus, one seems obligated to recog- 
nize that father’s occupational class, when 
it serves to define one’s position in the labor 
market (as in the case of farm origins), may 
exhibit influences not expected solely from 
the exposure to class values that it also 
implies. 

In any event, our present interest is 
chiefly in evaluating the relative merits of 
the two theories considered above, and not 
in accounting for the relative magnitudes of 
the net regression coefficients. To do this we 
must calculate the level of pro-Negro senti- 
ment expected from the additive model for 
each combination of father’s and main 
earner’s occupation. The mean Pro-Integra- 
tion score predicted by the regression equa- 
tion for individuals in the éjth cell (represent- 
ing the intersection of the ith main earner’s 
occupation and jth father’s occupation cate- 
gories) is 


Py—a-Hbi-Hcy- (2.238) [Pr (Nij) ] 


since X;=Z;=1, all other X and Z are zero, 
and 2.238, the coefficient of N, is weighted 
by Pr(N|ij), the proportion of respondents 
in the ¢jth cell who reside outside the South. 
These expected values are reported in the 
second panel of Table 3. Clearly the inclu- 
sion of the region of residence variable has 
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some effect on our results; otherwise the 
differences between the corresponding entries 
of any two rows or columns in this panel 
would be identical. 

In the third panel of Table 3, one can see 
that discrepancies between the actual means 
and those expected from the additive model 
(adjusted for region of residence) are some- 
times fairly large. Although these discrep- 
ancies suggest that the additive model only 
partially describes the data, closer scrutiny 
is required before we can claim that there 
are any “mobility effects” above and beyond 
the additive effects already observed in the 
coefficients of the regression equation. First, 
we note that the largest deviations of the 
actual and expected values tend to occur in 
cells where the means are established on a 
few cases. Thus, some of the discrepancies 
may be due to sampling error. Second, the 
discrepancies do not appear to exhibit any 
clear pattern. Hence, even though there may 
be statistically significant interactions in . 
these data, their substantive importance is 
not clear; any interpretation of them is likely 
to be ad koc and unsupported by a well de- 
fined theoretical conception. 

The discrepancies in Table 3 are sum- 
marized in Table 4 according to type of 
mobility. The weighted average discrepancy 
observed along the major diagonal of panel 
three in Table 3 reflects whether or not stable , 
persons have more or less Pro-Integration 
sentiments than expected from the additive 
model; the weighted average discrepancies 
observed above and below the major diagonal 
of panel three of Table 3 reflect, respectively, 
whether downwardly and upwardly mobile 
persons have more or less Pro-Integration 
sentiments than expected from the additive 
model. The data exhibited in Table 4 clearly 
show that, while downwardly and upwardly 
mobile persons have—as one predicts from 
the theory of personal and social control— 


TaBLe 4. ACTUAL AND EXPECTED RELATION oF Pro-InTEecRATION SENTIMENTS TO INTERGENERATIONAL 
OCCUPATIONAL Mosiary, UNITED STATES, C. 1963 


Actual Expected 
Pro-Integration Pro-Integration 
Mobility Sentiment Sentiment 
Upward 4.15 4.17 
Stable 4.46 4.43 
Downward 4.34 4.37 


Source: Table 3. 


Actual Ratio of Number 
Minus Actual to of 
Expected Expected Cases 
—0.02 0.995 555 
+0.03 1.008 429 
—0.03 0.992 198 
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less Pro-Integration sentiment than stable 
persons, this pattern can be duplicated with 
the expected values derived from an additive 
model. Consequently, these data do not at 
at all support the idea that mobility per se 
is a source of prejudice: the upwardly and 
downwardly mobile are more prejudiced than 
stable persons, but one would expect that to 
be true just from a knowledge of their aver- 
age place of origin and point of destination. 
We repeat, then, that there may well be 
statistically ‘significant interactions in these 
data; they are not, however, systematically 
patterned to support the expectations de- 
rived from the theory of personal and social 
control, particularly the hypothesis regard- 
ing downward mobility and prejudice. As for 
upward mobility, Bettelheim and Janowitz 
did not necessarily expect to observe any 
increment in prejudice, save at extremes 
which are not necessarily revealed by our 
highly aggregated occupational classifica- 
tion? 


CONCLUSIONS 


In this paper we have contrasted two com- 
plementary views about the formation of 
prejudice. Studies in Elmira and West Vir- 
ginia give at best minimal support to the 
idea that the downwardly and perhaps the 
upwardly mobile are more prejudiced than 
- stable persons, while a new analysis based on 
a national sample provides no support at all 
for this view. The other view, based on con- 
siderations of competition and socialization 
rather than on the weakening of personal and 
social controls, found no support in the 
Elmira and West Virginia studies since cer- 
tain zero and second order effects operated 
in directions contrary to it. But, since other 
studies have shown that socioeconomic 
status tends to be inversely related to 
prejudice toward Negroes, this failure to 
support the additive model postulated in the 


theory built around a consideration of com- ` 


petition and socialization may possibly be 
attributable to faulty data. The new study 
reported in this paper clearly lends support 
to this latter alternative. In sum, it seems 


20 Thid., p. 36. 


i 


fair to conclude that the evidence supporting 
the theory of personal and social control is 
at best tenuous, while that supporting the 
notions derived from a consideration of com- 
petition between groups for status and so- 
cialization practices is more substantial. 

All the conclusions and hypotheses ad- 
vanced in this paper are intended to refer to 
anti-Negro prejudice, although they might 
also apply to attitudes toward other minori- 
ties which have objectively low status. 
Prejudice directed toward Jews and other 
minorities with objectively high status may 
well prove to be an entirely different case.” 
Further studies can profitably examine the 
theoretical stances discussed here by: (a) 
collecting attitudes toward other minorities; 
(b) conducting surveys large enough to per- 
mit more detailed tabulations by a variety of 
controls; (c) carefully distinguishing be- 
tween endorsements of discriminatory prac- 
tices and the expression of basic prejudices ;*? 
and (d) introducing direct measurements 
upon the intervening mechanisms theoretic- 
ally presumed to connect mobility, status, 
and ethnic hostility.” 


71 Bettelheim and Janowitz found #o relationship 
between socioeconomic status (measured by occu- 
pation) and anti-Semitism (ibid, pp. 160-161). 
Williams, et al., op. cit., p. 54, report positive asso- 
clations between occupational attainment and pre- 
judice against Jews, while negative relationships 
can be derived from the Elmira data (Greenblum 
and Pearlin, op. cit., Tables II and ID, pp. 486- 
487). An inverse association is also found between 
current occupation and anti-Semitism in the West 
Virginia study, but, unlike ithe Elmira data, these 
data show a positive association between father’s 
occupation and anti-Semitic prejudice (Silberstein 
and Seeman, op. cit., Tables 1 and 3, pp. 260-262}. 
Needless to say, these conflicting results demand 
resolution by an investigation based on a large 
and representative sample. . 

22 For example, our own work reported herein 
suffers from the fact that most of the items in the 
Pro-Integration Scale are better measures of the 
acceptance of discriminatory practices than of 
fundamental prejudices. 

28 The link between social mobility and prejudice 
is usually made, as noted above, by positing that 
the loss of personal controls and the Jack of social 
controls accompany mobility and are the interven- 
ing variables which give rise to prejudice. Measure- 
ments upon these variables and the social psycho- 
logical feeling states presumed to accompany them 
must be made if the relationships between status 
variables and prejudice aré to be fully unraveled. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 





ON AN EMPIRICAL TEST OF 
AN AMERICAN DILEMMA 


I am delighted that Frank R. Westie has put 
An American Dilemma to an empirical test 
(Review, 30: 527-538, August, 1965), and even 
more gratified that he has found substantial 
support for the theory. He is quite right in say- 
ing that Myrdal, Sterner and I did not system- 
atically test the central thesis of the book, nor 
did we adequately indicate the ways in which 
the citizen resolves the dilemma in his own 
mind. It is a curious fact for the “sociology of 
knowledge” to consider that it took twenty-one 
years for a sociologist to take the theory calmly 
enough to test it objectively, whereas psychol- 
ogists like John Harding and Isidor Chein were 
testing it shortly after its publication. Econo- 
mists, historians, and others have also been 
more open-minded to the many theses of the 
book than were the sociologists. 

There seems to be one misinterpretation that 


. Westie and many others have given to the hy- 
-` pothesis of the “dilemma.” The authors were 


sufficiently cognizant of Freudian theory to 
recognize that inconsistency or ambiguity of 
attitudes is not always consciously perceived, 
and they meant by “dilemma” nothing more 
than inconsistency, ambiguity or conflict of atti- 
tudes. When Myrdal wrote that the dilemma 
lies on the “conscience” of the American he did 
not necessarily mean “consciousness,” and he 
gave examples of individuals (such as a Ku 
Klux Klan leader) who displayed inconsistency 
of attitudes toward the Negro without seemingly 
being “aware” of the mconsistency. The authors 
also spoke of the “convenience of ignorance.” 
The inconsistency or “dilemma” could reveal 
itself in behavior (such as resisting desegrega- 
tion while still not voting a “backlash” against 
a presidential candidate who favored desegrega- 
tion). Or, it could reveal itself in such an in- 
genious attitude test as Westie gave his sub- 
jects. Of course, it might be conscious for some 
individuals, especially after an investigator calls 
the subject’s attention to his inconsistency of 
behavior or attitude (as Myrdal did with some 
cases, and Westie did with his subjects). 

I am personally of the opinion that most im- 
portant group attitudes, especially on contro- 
versial topics, are ambiguous or inconsistent. 
The pollsters have perhaps misled us by re- 
porting that a certain proportion of the popula- 
tion is for something, and another proportion 


against it. Even recognizing the “undecideds”. 


(usually reported to be few in number), it seems 
unlikely to me that the population is really 
quite so polarized on most issues, although if 


they are obliged to vote “yes” or “no,” they 
will of course oblige. After all, few of us love 
even our spouses or our occupations s0 con- 
sistently. 

In other words, I would suggest that the 
thesis of the “dilemma” be tested on other im- 
portant public attitudes. It should be noted that 
the authors called their work An, not The, 
American Dilemma, and were under no delu- 
sions that even this “dilemma” was exclusively 
American. I have tried to make it a methodo- 
logical rule in my research to look for incon- 
sistencies or “dilemmas” in behavior and atti- 
tudes, and Westie may have achieved more than 
he intended by inventing a methodological tool 
that has value for all public opinion research. 


ARNOLD M. Rose 
University of Minnesota 


REPLY TO ROSE 


I am gratified by Arnold Rose’s positive re- 
marks about my research, particularly because 
he is one of the authors of An American Di- 
lemma. By the same token, I value his qualify- 
ing comments. 

I did not intend to give the impression (al- 
though I fear that I did) that I thought the 
authors of the dilemma theory assumed that 
the dilemma is always consciously perceived by 
those who in some sense experience it. As re- 
gards this issue, I simply wanted to examine 
whether or not, and the extent to which, people 
recognize their inconsistencies. Rose is correct 
in his observation that I called the subject’s 
attention to his inconsistencies. I did indeed, 
but only as a last resort on the later “probe 
levels” in the interview. Responses recorded on 
the earliest probe level, for example, were vol- 
unteered spontaneously by the subject while 
responding to the “general valuations” listed 
on Form J, before he had seen Form II, the 
list of potentially contradictory “specific val- 
uations.” 

I too have been interested, from the stand- 
point of the sociology of knowledge, in the 
question of why the dilemma theory has gen- 
erated more heat than research among sociolo- 
gists. May I add, somewhat gratuitously per- 
haps, that səciologists have also been slow to 
recognize that the dilemma theory has relevance 
far beyond race relations, first as a theoretical 
statement on normative conflict as a general 
and basic feature of modern society, and sec- 
ondly as a theory of cognitive dissonance. 


FRANK R. WESTIE 
Indiana University 
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REVIEW SYMPOSIUM 





ROBERT K. MERTON. On the Shoulders of Giants: A Shandean Postscript. New 
York: Free Press, 1965. xi, 290 pp. No Price Indicated 


On the Shoulders of Giants: ' A Shandean 2 
Postscript. By Rospert K, Merton.2 New 
York: Free* Press, 1965. Pages xi+3 un- 
numbered 5 + 290 pp. No price indicated.® 


! This work, of almost unbelievable scholar- 
ship, is concerned with the origins of a single 
aphorism, or image, or perhaps I should say 
metaphor, comparing the moderns to pygmies 
or perhaps just plain people who stand on the 
shoulders of giants like the ancients, and hence 
can see further. The metaphor is, of course, 
important in the development of the idea of 
progress, and represents opposition to the view 
of the Golden Age in the past and the higher 
worth of the ancients. The work is therefore an 
immensely squirrely exploration of a delightful 
bypass in literary history, with no blind alley 
left unexplored to its end; and what fun we do 
have! The metaphor has often been attributed 
to Isaac Newton; but evidence is amassed to 
show that Bernard of Chartres is the unique 
author of the aphorism in its purest form, about 
1126; and from him it has passed through a 
succession of literary thefts, right to the present 
day. This exercise spawns a vast and misshapen 
progeny of new words, deriving from “otsog,”’ 
the initials of the title, which might also per- 
haps stand for “omniscient travesties of schol- 
arly omnium-gatherums”—or gatheri. 

It is pretty hard to find sins of omission in 
a work of such close-knit scholarship. A review, 
however, would not be legitimate unless it 
called attention to the superior scholarship of 
the reviewer. I must, therefore, regretfully re- 
mark upon the total failure of this work to 
confront the Bolognese jurist Azo, a disciple 
of Imerius, who argues that “By continuous 
exercise the human condition receives some 
increment,” though it is not wholly clear 
whether the exercise consists of jumping on 
shoulders. In view of the almost incredible 
riches of scholarship which are spread before 
us in this book, one can perhaps forgive the 
exclusion of the neglected Azo. What is more 
serious is the neglect of the whole Eastern tra- 
dition. There is no study here of either Indian, 
Chinese, Korean, or Japanese classics. Yet it is 
precisely at the point of comparative studies 
(for which the Ford Foundation is now showing 
almost embarrassing enthusiasm) that scholar- 


ship turns into knowledge. If we could only 
find, for instance, that in the whole tradition of 
the Far East, nobody ever stood on the shoul- 
ders of giants, what a flood of light this would 
throw on the vexed question as to why modem 
science originated in Europe and not where it 
obviously ought to have originated, in China. 
Perhaps if it had not been for Bernard of 
Chartres, God would never have been able to 
use Newton as the light-bringer. The reference, 
of course, is to Alexander Pope. 

2 This reference, apparently, is not to an 
estimable beverage known in the time of my 
youth, consisting of half beer and half ginger 
ale, but to a literary masterpiece of irrelevancy 
by an English author of the eighteenth century 
named Laurence Sterne, who, I regret to say, 
does not even get a mention in the Index. 

3 Robert K. Merton is Giddings Professor of 
Sociology, Chairman of the Department of 
Sociolagy, and Associate Director of the Bu- 
reau of Applied Social Research, at Columbia 
University; a Fellow of the American Philo- 
sophicel Society, the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, and the World Academy of Art 
and Science. Professor Merton is former Presi- 
dent of the American Sociological Association 
and author of many articles in the scientific 
journals, His previous books include SCIENCE, 
TECHNOLOGY, AND SOCIETY IN SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY ENGLAND; MASS 
PERSUASION; and SOCIAL THEORY AND 
SOCIAL STRUCTURE. My reference for this 
invaluable information is the dust jacket of the 


book. As these invariably end in the waste- 


paper basket, I thought it wise to preserve this 
information within the covers of a journal so 
that I might earn the gratitude of Posterity. As 
far as I know, Professor Merton is not related 
to Robert, Canon of Merton (page 207), except, 
one hopes, collaterally, so there are-no grounds 
for nepotistic accusations in the enormous 
dramatis personae. There is a Merton College 
at Oxford, but as far as I know this has nothing 
to do with the case either. 

4 Although this is published by the Free 
Press, as far as I know itis not free. The price, 
however, is not revealed even on the dust 
jacket,® and as I am writing this in a motel room 


® Recent communication lists the price at $5.95. 
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in Atlanta, Georgia, where the library facilities 
are deplorably inadequate, I have not been able 
to do the research which is necessary to clear 
up this point. 

5I don’t know whether there is any signifi- 
cance in this absence of pagination between 
Roman and Arabic numerals, but one of the 
unnumbered pages contains a charming but 
quite unintelligible letter from somebody called 
Bud, no doubt the bud that eventually pro- 
duced the blossom. Page 1 reveals that Bud is 
Professor Bernard Bailyn, of the Department 
of History at Harvard University, and if only 
I were not writing in a motel room, I could 
probably find out a lot more about him. The 
bibliographical inadequacies of the average mo- 
tel room are a scandal to American society. But 
to pursue this point would require more space 
than is now available. Incidentally, I wish I 
knew why the first part of so many books is 
paginated in Roman numerals, I suggest this 
could well be the subject of Professor ‘Merton’s 
next scholarly volume. 


KENNETH E. BoULDING 
University of Michigan 


MEMOIRS OF AN OTSOGOTH? 


The initiation of infinite causal chains of the 
chicken-and-egg variety possesses inherent dif- 
ficulty. Curiously enough such universes tend 
to be born with a whimper rather than a bang. 
Thus, although psychoanalysis came into being 
only through analysis by an already practising 
analyst, Freud himself achieved self-creation 
through such acts as breakfast table conversa- 
tions with Anna. Clearly a basic theory of the 
involved ritual of scholarship and scholarly 
publication must be considered an egg with 
Merton, equally clearly, its chicken and prime 
progenitor. The creation of Merton’s peculiarly 
powerful sociological account of the mainsprings 
of scientific and other traditional scholarship 
has necessarily placed him in the quandary of 
a self-defeating proposition in which a tradi- 
tional account of the inner tradition of publica- 
tion simply could not be published in the usual 
way. From: this quandary he has escaped by 
the unusual but precedented technique of an 
extended allegory (Cf. John Bunyan) in which 
the sacred and sacrosanct mechanism is effec- 
tively described by the use of code-names and 
a deliberately trivial burden. ` 

For his pivotal point in the sociology of 
knowledge, Merton has taken the theme of 
scholia-ship, the expertise of the learned foot- 
note in which months of detective work and 
gems of brilliant cleverness are exhibited max- 
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imally by the classical craft of concealing them 
in a brief, dry, small-print appendage to the 
page whose import becomes known to the dis- 
cerning reader only after a similarly gem-like 
cross-checking of the author’s intent. So, by 
the expertise-laden form of the scholium, the 
author and the reader are drawn to share a 
common creative experience and intellectual 
property. Normally in the process of scholar- 
ship this art is available only to those who are 
already initiates in the field. In this special case 
it would hardly be possible to produce a schol- 
arly book on the nature of scholarship, for the 
reader would be both consumer and specimen. 

The trivial text taken is one in which the 
technical prerequisites are vanishingly small: 
the origins of the picturesque expression used 
by Newton in his claim to have seen further 
by “standing on the shoulders of giants.” It is 
tracked through Didacus Stella 1578, to Bernard 
of Chartres c. 1126, and back again to the 
present with expert attention to such problems 
as priority claiming, library resources, errors of 
authorities, and modes of transmission. That it 
has not been treated for its own sake is evident 
from the lack of any discussion of the Graeco- 
Roman tradition of giants and pygmies to be 
found in Seneca and Pliny (though not in this 
explicit form), nor even that which may be 
found in the Biblical and Assyriological litera- 
ture, or that which must be presumed to have 
competing claims for priority from the ample 
Chinese sources. Further, it should be clear to 
an historian of science that the dependence of 
visibility upon height must first occur in the 
context of the sphericity of the earth, particu- 
larly in the knowledge that navigators could 
see further irom the crow’s nest than from the 
deck. Since the days of Eratosthenes and Euclid, 
it has been known that the distance to the 
horizon is approximately proportional to the 
square root of the height of the observer. Dis- 
appointingly, a pygmy on the shoulders of a 
giant three times his own size is enabled to see 
only twice as far as he can unaided. It takes 
an exceedingly tall story to broaden our percep- 
tion by a significant amount. 


=- DEBER J. DE S, PRICE 
Yale University 


SPOOF AND SERENDIPITY 


With this book, Robert K. Merton proves 
(and how often can that be said of any sociol- 
ogist?)—something we always knew (which 
brings him back into our fold)—-namely that 
he is a very learned man, If there are mean- 
spirited skeptics anywhere, let them study the 
evidence: the quotations, the citations, the 
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illustrations, the divagations, the tergiversa- 
tions, the prestidigitations—and much, much 
more. 

Before beginning the feast, the reacer is 
offered a foreword by Catherine Drinker Bowen 
as a delicious little canapé. Miss Bowen charac- 
terizes the work in terms reserved for the latest 
Hollywood “‘aff-riot:” a “romp, a frolic, a frisk, 
a ball” and also “an impossible mad excursion.” 
(Some pages later, with unintentional gaLantry 
and a great show of eclectism, Merton heaps 
praise on Miss Bowen’s own sentimental, pop- 
cult biography of Mr. Justice Holmes.) She 
wonders aloud about the Columbia proZessor 
who has never crossed her path, “How js he, 
at home with his family, what is he like a-ound 
the house? How is he with his daughte- Va- 
nessa... P” One hopes that by now somebody 
has had the goodness to introduce these two 
scholars in some warm familial and sub rban 
setting. 

Meanwhile, undaunted by the fear tha: just 
possibly they order this matter better in the 
humanities, Merton clearly set out to write a 
spoof. And why not? A hand made heavy by 
years of immersion in sociological sludge, if 
moved by gaiety, may attain that lightness of 
` touch so essential to such an enterprise. But 
something, both curious and valuable, happened 
on the way. Not to put too fine a point 9n it, 
the spoof of pedantry became an exercise in 
pedantry. Or, dear colleagues, as we woulc say, 
an instrumental value became a terminal ralue. 
Serendipity | 

Ask not whether it is functional or 
whether it is Shandean. It is almost certainly 
a postscript. Only nit-pickers or posts:ript- 
pickers will worry about the subtitle. Still, they 
might wonder, if the book is a postscript, why 
we find the conventional epistolary salutation 
(“Dear Bud” for Professor Bernard Bayn) 
on page one, and two hundred and sixty nine 
pages later, the signature, “Bob” (in script yet) 
followed by an eight page P.S. Ah, but it is a 
trifle, a little allowable confusion that Zades 
when we contemplate the real achievement slyly 
pressed between these covers. Merton’s not so 
purposive social action has yielded any number 
of unanticipated consequences. Seldom kas a 
scholar in our humble field vindicated his cen- 
tral idea with such élan. 


This reviewer would be happy to stand on 
Merton’s shoulders. As one giant on the shoul- 
ders of another, how much better than a pygmy 
perched thereon, and what couldn’t I see? From 
that lofty height, perhaps with Miss Bowen or 
Professor Bailyn on my shoulders, we could 
together behold and explore the origins of 
another famous saying, to wit: “He wore his 
learning lightly.” 

BERNARD ROSENBERG 

City College of New York 
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Ideology and Discontent. Edited by Davip 
APTER. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 
1964, 342 pp. $9.95. 


This collection of nine assorted papers seems 
to follow an apocryphal formula for the perfect 
martini: Fill a shaker with gin and, before 
serving, hold the shaker close to you and shout 
“Vermouth.” The word for this book is “Ideol- 
ogy,’ but in both cases there are great risks 
of incoherency. 

In this fifth International Yearbook of Polit- 
ical Behavior Research, David Apter has 
brought together nine very loosely related 
papers each of which, in some way, is concerned 
with ideology. Just what that way is remains 
unclear. The papers range from bad to brilliant, 
but they are never engaged in any dialogue nor, 
taken together, do they relate to specific ques- 
tions. The rationale for selection is not made 
explicit and the reader searches in bewilderment 
for the link between title and content. 

Non-books such as this one pose agonizing 
dilemmas for the reviewer. Because he must 
review it as a book, the reviewer is forced to 
do something which, he suspects, the reader 
will not (and sensibly ought not) do: he reads 
the volume from cover to cover. Accordingly, 
he makes demands similar to those of an inte- 
grated volume rather than treating it as an 
issue of a journal. Perhaps we should just re- 
print the table of contents and let it go at that. 

We can divide this group of articles into 
three sets, The first consists of two general dis- 
cussions of ideology. One, by Apter, is an intro- 
duction to the volume which makes no refer- 
ences to the other eight contributions. In a 
rush of high-level assertions, Apter sees na- 
tionalism and socialism as engaged in a dialogue 
in developing nations, although both support 
the national authority and the growing power 
of professionals and of modernist policies. In 
advanced societies, the major dialogue is be- 
tween science and “nonrational vulgar ideolo- 
gies” which express alienation from the growing 
power of science. In a second paper, Clifford 
Geertz analyzes ideology as a cultural phenom- 
enon in contrast to the structural emphasis of 
the Marxist and Mannheim variety. He presents 
a very welcome exhortation to analyze ideology 
as language and symbolism in the manner of 
the dramatistic method of Kenneth Burke. 

A second set of papers are concerned with 
new nations. Joseph Elder reports on a survey 
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of Indian fathers and their eleven-year old sons. ` 
In this study of attitudes toward the role of 
national authority, Elder makes a useful dis- 
tinction between the nationalism of the fathers, 
with its concern for struggle and competition, 
and the patriotism of the sons, with their con- 
cern for internal harmony and sacrifice. In a 
brilliant analysis of diverse political ideologies 
during the modernization period in Japan, 
Robert Scalapino makes an outstanding con- 
tribution to the literature on ideology and mod- 
ernization. He has analyzed the several different 
political doctrines with considerable attention 
to their functions as solutions to the problems 
posed by political necessities, nationalist goals 
and the economic needs of development. Leon- 
ard Binder adds to the concern for national 
doctrine a discussion of traditional Arabian 
philosophy. He shows that modern Egyptian- 
Arab nationalist ideas are not sharply divergent 
from alternatives presented in earlier philosoph- 
ical systems. The fourth contributor to this set, 
Charles Andrain, describes the various usages 
of democratic, socialist, and independence ide- 
ologies as stated by African political leaders. 
It is a useful organization of programs and 
doctrines but contributes little to their analysis. 

The papers on the developing areas do have 
in common a focus on the ideologies of na- 
tionalism. The third set of papers is even 
more loosely connected though drawn from ma- 
terial in Western society. Phillip Converse has 
used the data of The American Voter to ex- 
amine the belief-systems of the American elec- 
torate. In a magnificant examination of the 
relation between voter behavior and the state- 
ment of issues as ideological controversy, Con- 
verse presents a cogent argument for ignoring 
ideology in understanding election results. Ray- 
mond and Barbara Wolfinger, with Kenneth 
Prewitt and Sheilah Rosenhack, report a study 
of the radical right based on questionnaires and 
interviews from a sample of persons attending 
Bay Area classes of the Christian Anti-Com- 
munism Crusade. In a study where representa- 
tive sampling is crucial to the contrast between 
the general population and the radical right, 
the data are seriously deficient as a basis for 
deriving even tentative conclusions (return on 
the mail questionnaire was less than 40 per 
cent). The volume is brought to a close with 
a short but very valuable analysis by Reinhard 
Bendix of the uses of reason in the work of 
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Tocqueville, Marx, Durkheim and Weber. It 
is an excellent intellectual tease to what we 
hope will be a larger study. 

We can also divide these papers into those 
which examine programmatic and intellectual 
statements of political and philosophical elites 
and those which, like Elder, Converse, and the 
Wolfingers, examine the attitudes of a popula- 
tion. The assumptions which Scalapino makes 
about ideology as a system for legitimating 
elite programs among a mass population are 
implicitly contravened by Converse. How then 
does the ideological apparatus carried by elites 
and activists affect change in politics, in culture, 
and in national development? The problem of 
the uses of reason and ideology is there, as 
Bendix recognizes. Unfortunately, the organiza- 
tion of the volume does not make it possible 
for the authors to confront each other or far 
emerging problems to be posed. Unlike many 
recent anthologies, especially in the field of 
development, these papers have not arisen out 
of a conference. The impression is one of a 
group of people talking to themselves about 
different things—silent bedfellows united only 
by a common cover. 

The excellence of Scalapino’s and Converse’s 
papers almost makes the whole enterprise worth- 
while, but this reviewer is still left with a sense 
of mild deception. Even the title, suggesting an 
analysis of ideology as related to discontents, is 
more hyperbole than. description. In one way, 
ideology is an antidote to cynicism. However, 
viewing this collection as a book produces a 
faint but uncomfortable cynicism in its own 
right. 

Jos—EPH GUSFIELD 

University of Illinois 


The Berkeley Student Revolt, Edited by SEY- 
MOUR Martin Lieset and SHELDON S. 
Worm. New York: Doubleday, 1965. xiv, 
595 pp. $1.95 [paperback]. 


Subtitled “Facts and Interpretations,” this 
is the fattest and most expensive of the three 
paperbacks now published on the Berkelev 
affair, designated here as a “revolt.” [The other 
two are Hal Draper, Berkeley: The New Stu- 
dent Revolt, Grove Press, and Michael V. Miller 
and Susan Gilmore, Eds., Revolution at Berke- 
ley, Dell.] According to the editors, a sociolo- 
gist and a political scientist who saw radically 
different meanings in the same events, the vol- 
ume at issue attempts “to assemble a collection 
that would represent as wide a range of signifi- 
cant views as possible.” The reader who is 
unfamiliar with the march of the main external 
[public and highly visible] events is aided by 


a hundred-page reproduction of the “Chronol- 
ogy,” as it appeared in the Alumni Magazine of 
the University. He is seriously handicapped by 
two omissions: all the articles in The New 
Leader and any of the endless articles in the 
daily press [except the New Fork Times}. 
Thus the most public and malicious maligning 
of the acts and motives of the students, which 
was part of the vital context of events and a 
part of the events themselves, does not appear. 
The omission of the daily press is the editors’ 
choice; the omission of the New Leader ma- 
terial, according to the editors, was due to the 
simple refusal of permission by that tired old 
journal. The stated object of the collection is 
“to convey to a wider audience a sense of what 
took place and what the participants thought 
and felt.” A better statement might have been 
that the editors attempted to show what vari- 
ous people thought took place as their percep- 
tions were largely shaped by what they felt. 
For probably never in the history of human con- 
flict have so many social scientists divided so 
sharply and shown so nakedly how small a pro- 
tection is the whole social scientific apparatus 
against special pleading and ex parte argument. 
[Indeed, the book raises dramaticaily again the 
whole question of the relation between social 
science generally, sociology particularly, and 
society; but this is not the place to debate it]. 
The book falls roughly into six parts, followed 
by a short “documentary appendix:” “Students 
and Politics;” “Problems in the Multiversity;” 


“The History of a Student Revolt;” “The Voice - 


of the Actors;” “Analyses and Interpretations ;” 
and “Berkeley Students Under the Social Scien- 
tist’s Eye.” 

Poor students; poor eye. For all the last 
section includes is a sensitive but not particu- 
larly scientific essay by historian Henry May; 
a simple but decisive survey by sociologist 
Robert Somers [which renders fantastic and 
incredible most of the Lipset and Glazer ma- 
terial]; a survey of participants in the “police 
car demonstration” by an undergraduate Phys- 
ics student [sic!]; an essay on “Determinants 
[sic!] of Support for Civil Liberties;” and 
Lipset’s essay on “Opinion Formation in a 
Crisis Situation,” a 1953 piece in reference to 
the loyalty oath and the policy of not hiring 
“communists”. 

It is perhaps an indication of modesty and 
restraint that the other two Lipset essays were 
placed elsewhere in the collection: “University 
Student Politics” in the first section, “Students 
and Politics;” and “The Lesson of Berkeley” 
under “Perspectives of the Editors.” In form, 
they are equally “social-scientific,” “objective,” 
and judicious-sounding, based on presumably 
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carefully-established facts. And yet they are 
so decisively political that the administration’s 
general counsel could hardly have done better 
for his clients. Let me restrict myself to one 
sentence serving for many: “The growth of the 
FSM must be ascribed to a series of blunders” 
[p. 341, my italics]. Must be? Blunders? Would 
a West German social scientist correspondingly 
assert, “That the enemy got the atom bomb 
first was due to Mr. Hitler’s blunders vis-a-vis 
the Jewish question?” Are Mr. Kerr’s mis- 
representations, after adequate opportunity for 
knowledge, of the composition and strength of 
the FSM, and his steady refusal to withdraw, 
mere “errors?” Is the terrible remaking of his- 
tory in the Greek theater just a “blunder?” 
It is just such evasion of the plainest facts in 
their manifest moral meaning that [as far as 
my interviewing and experience last year goes | 
gave the sense of outraged conscience to the 
vast numbers in the major crises. “Betrayal” 
they said, not “slip of the mind;” and if any- 
thing is to be learned by men from government, 
the two must be kept distinct. 

The book is well worth having. I would wish 
it to generate the gravest anxiety and concern 
first about the ethics of University government 
in America today, and second as to the role 
of the social scientist in the crisis of our time 
that is closest to his life and observation and 
power to make a difference. 

Joun R. SEELEY 

Brandeis University 


First Tuesday. By Davo WALLACE. New York: 
Doubleday and Co., 1964. vii, 382 pp. $6.00. 
And Constituency Politics. By BEALEY, BLON- 
DEL and McCann. London, Eng.: Faber and 
Faber, 1965. 400 pp. 63s. 


These two books offer examples of grass roots 
politics in British and American settings. Con- 
stitutency Politics deals with the parliamentary 
district of Newcastle-under-Lyme. Various data 
were employed, including sample surveys, biog- 
raphies of elites, and historical records. The 
objectives of the study were no less than to 
portray the district’s political system. 

Among the major conclusions are these: po- 
litical interest and activity in the electorate is 
low and participation is positively related to 
class; the thesis of local “mass parties” with 
high ideological content and strict discipline is 
not supported; political leaders are more deter- 
minative of local politics than are the elector- 
ate’s characteristics; local decision-makers are 
distinct from the parliamentary constituency 
leaders as well as local social and economic 
influentials; the electorate is only vaguely ideo- 
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logical; and class consciousness is not matched 
by severe class antagonisms. 

Perhaps most surprising about these conclu- 
sions is their resemblance to those found in 
American studies. Proponents of the assumed 
superiority of the British party-electoral sys- 
tem will not find much ammunition here. It 
appears, as has been speculated, that British 
politics are becoming more American than vice 
versa. The most enlightening and integrative 
portions of the book concern the party cadres 
and political leadership in general. Here a tradi- 
tional forte of British scholarship is admirably 
continued. 

For all its thoroughness, Constituency Poli- 
tics is an uneven, and sometimes tedious book. 
Approximately one-third of the book is an 
extremely detailed discussion of the area’s po- 
litical and party history. The relevance of this 
background for contemporary behavior could 
have been demonstrated in considerably less 
space. Portions of the voting behavior sections 
are also disappointing. The authors seize upon 
class: and party preference as their primary 
analytical variables and pay little attention to 
socio-psychological concepts. Even though the 
sample size permitted much greater data ma- 
nipulation, most analyses are bivariate. 

In contrast to the comprehensive approach 
of the British study, First Tuesday assays to 
explicate only voting behavior. The primary 
data are drawn from mail questionnaires com- 
pleted by 54% (N=829) of the initial recip- 
ients in Westport, Connecticut, a moderately 
famous and affluent suburb of New York City. 
The author is particularly concerned with 1) 
the behavior of the same set of voters over a 
number of elections at multiple levels; 2) the 
corollaries of voter partisanship using partisan- 
ship as the dependent variable; and 3) the de- 
gree of rationality in voting behavior. 

To summarize the findings: the suburbs- 
make-Republicans thesis is denied; subscription 
to parental party preference is “high” (three- 
fourths); persistence of party voting at multiple 
levels is “high” (two-fifths); changers and 
deviants are less interested and involved; par- 
tisanship differences are not matched by demo- 
graphic disparities; voting behavior is basically 
non-rational. 

Many of these conclusions have long since 
passed into the literature on voting behavior. 
It is primarily in the rejection of the “suburbs” 
thesis and in the perusal of multiple voting acts 
that the study makes a contribution, Despite 
the atypicality of Westport, these two points 
merit serious attention. Given the limited 
amount of data involved, they are put through 
a series of imaginative and skillful exercises. 
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This study is a fine example of purposerul data 
gathering. 

Unfortunately, there are many irritants. The 
author vacillates between journalism and social 
science exposition. The numerous tables are 
sometimes misleading and occasionally inter- 
preted incorrectly, as, for example, in describ- 
ing the proportions of party identifiers within 
religious groupings when the table ectually 
shows the proportion of religious preferences 
within the parties (pp. 87, 91). Finally, the 
known problem of retrospection is overlooked 
in accepting as valid recollections of distant 
balloting. 

But the most questionable feature of First 
Tuesday is its theme as contained in the sub- 
title: “A Study of Rationality in Voting.” The 
reader is regaled repeatedly with non-rational 
cleavages. Although Wallace’s nominal defini- 
tion posits non-rational voting as devoid of in- 
tellectualistic content, the operational decinition 
seems to be “party” voting rather than voting 
according to issues, merits, or self-interest. 
There are at least two objections to this view: 
1) granted the author’s restrictions on the term 
rationality, he has nevertheless set up a straw 
man which has already been sufficiently pum- 
meled; 2) the images of, attachments to, and 
styles of parties may themselves form a part 
of the voter’s rational calculus. 

Although the range of comparisons is modest, 
one is struck by how similar the electoral proc- 
ess is in the two localities. These two books help 
reveal the convergencies of Anglo-American 
grass roots politics. 


M. Kent JENNINGS 
University of Michigan 


An Approach to Urban Soctology. By PETER 
Mann. New York: Humanities Press, 1965. 
viii, 232 pp. $6.00. 


Peter Mann is a sociologist at the University 
of Sheffield in England. His book is a series of 
essays on a number of themes in the field of 
urban sociology. The first essay is an intense 
and erudite exploration of the rural-urbar con- 
tinuum, built around an earlier discussicn by 
Sorokin and Zimmerman. Dr. Mann attempts to 
elaborete and test the usefulness of his refined 
version of their formulation in a second essay 
which presents demographic and other statistical 
data relating to the urban structure of ‘areat 
Britain. The third essay is an attempt to make 
clear the reasons why the fundamental concepts 
of urban sociology are still relevant to wader- 
standing social, cultural and ecological ciffer- 
ences in modern society, even though our scciety 
as a whole is almost totally urbanized. Other 


essays deal with the history of the town and 
regional planning movements in Great Britain 
and with the nature of urban neighborhoods and 
the usefulness of neighborhood unit theory as a 
guide to planning. The final essay reviews the 
history and development of the concept of 
“community” as a theoretical framework for 
understanding the culture and social structure 
of urban society. Dr. Mann’s defense of urban 
sociology is not fully successful, largely because 
he fails to recognize that the operative unit for 
urban sociological analysis must necessarily be 
the integrative processes and structures of the 
local community rather than the personalities 
and organizations of the individuals and groups 
who happen to reside or function within its 
boundaries. Otherwise, except for occasional 


passages whose arguments in relation to the gen- 


eral theme are redundant, unconvincing or ob- 
scure, each essay discusses its subject in an 
informed, intelligent and sophisticated fashion. 
Indeed, it is difficult to recall another- recent 
volume in urban sociology which makes so many 
penetrating comments about the- nature of ur- 
banism, the contemporary interest in neighbor- 
hood life, and recent shifts in planning ideology. 
The author goes a long way toward achieving 
his mejor ambition, which is apparently to dem- 
onstrate that urban sociology need not remain 
oriented to social problems. Dr. Mann shows 
that the field is occupied with important theoret- 
ical and substantive issues which underlie modern 
social organization and therefore it should be of 
interest to all sociologists. 

In view of this achievement, it is puzzling 
that he should want to hide the essential form 
of the volume; and that, in a concluding chapter 
and at the beginning and end of each essay, the 
author should claim more continuity among them 
than they exhibit in fact. Some of the leading 
lights of contemporary sociology have established 
their reputations and made their principal intel- 
lectual contributions with volumes of essays. 
Dr. Mann diminishes the authority of his vol- 
ume by failing to acknowledge the integrity and 
usefulness of the essay form. 


ROBERT GUTMAN 
Rutgers University 


Urban Desegregation: Negro Pioneers and Their 
White Neighbors. By LAwRENcE K. NORTH- 
woop and Ernest A. T. Barts. Seattle, 
Washington Press, 1965. xv, 131 pp. $3.95. 


This slim volume is a retrospective study of 
fifteen instances of “successful” migration of 


Negro “pioneer” families into previously all- 
white neighborhoods in Seattle. The chief 


sources of data were interviews recording the 
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experiences of the new settlers and the reaction 
of five nearby residents of a solitary invader. 
Both authors and respondents exude more good 
cheer than one customarily finds in accounts of 
preliminary contacts between the races. In 


- general, Negro families managed to by-pass 


obstructive realtors, received direct or indirect 


‘assistance from community agencies, and were 


accepted cordially or at worst with muted hostil- 
ity. Northwood and, Barth believe, therefore, 
that they have dispelled the “universality” of 
such “myths and half-truths” as “the decline of 
neighborhood property values, white escape from 
Negro invasion, the inevitability of violence, 
and the impossibility of neighborhood desegre- 
gation and integration.” 

. This conclusion did not require the authors 


‘to proceed beyond their first interviews; a single 


contrary instance serves to demolish a universal 
claim. The sociologically relevant task is to es- 
tablish the relative prevalence of specified out- 
comes (i.e, “success” or “failure”) and to iden- 
tify the conditions that makes one or the other 
of these more probable. An apparent personal 
yearning for decency to prevail and an inade- 
quate research design seem to have deflected the 
authors’ attention from the problem of failure. 
At one point they cite my own study of Levit- 
town, Pennsylvania, as corroborative support for 
the judgment that “most neighborhoods Have 
accepted their first Negro family without much 
stress and strain.” The will to believe must be 
very great indeed to point to the events that 
transpired there as evidence of peaceful coexist- 
ence. The first “pioneer” stimulated anti-Negro 
demonstrations, the organization of rival citizens’ 
groups, the dispatch of state police, the issuance 
of a court injunction and, in general, convulsed 
the commumity for a period of months, 

The office of research design is to eliminate 
the source of such inadvertent biases. A selec- 
tion of a strategic case in which new elements 
changed original hostility to friendship or vice 
versa or the systematic inclusion of “failure” 
situations would have provided the comparative 
base for predicting the effects of racial “pioneer- 
ing.” Nevertheless, this book includes some 
plausible recommendations for social action— 
the adoption of a fair housing law, the establish- 
ment of non-profit, open house listing services, 
the intensification of efforts to create a favor- 
able climate of opinion—that may be helpful to 
persons engaged in action programs. The authors 
are manifestly decent and sensible men, and 
their insights as opposed to their sociological 
generalizations should be treated with utmost 
respect. 

MARVIN BRESSLER 

Princeton University 
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A Community in Stress. By Wuritney H. 
Gorpon. New York: Living Books, Inc., 1964. 
xxiv, 269 pp. $4.00. 


And lo! another study of Middletown, this 
time of its Jewish population. After interviewing 
83 of 106 adult members of the Jewish com- 
munity, after attending “more than 95% of the 
public functions and religious observances of the 
group” for a year, the author concluded that 
Middletown’s Jews are keenly aware of their 
marginality vis-à-vis the larger community, and 
their behavior as Jews reflects this awareness. 
According to the dust jacket of the volume: 
“Despite veiled threats upon his academic future 
[the author] calmly persisted in collecting the 
most fascinating reactions to contemporary com- 
munity problems ever assembled.” It is hardly 
that, but it is still less sociology. 

Gordon alludes to a model of stress which 
presumably underlies his research strategy, and 
certainly there exists a wealth of relevant liter- 
ature. But nowhere in this book is there reference 
to this body of material, in no place is the 
model explicated, and at no time does the writer 
attempt to relate his study to a substantive area 
of sociology larger than a concern with a par- 
ticular religious group. Hopefully, our discipline 
has advanced beyond reportorial gleanings and 
fascinating observational tidbits. Any research 
unsupported by a firm theoretical base will be 
incapable of meaningfully relating data to disci- 
pline and will, on that account, emerge as so 
many disparate speculations. Add an utterly 
atrocious typography, and the result is dismal 
indeed. 

LzE BRAUDE 

Oakland University 


New Careers for the Poor. By ARTHUR PEARL 
and Frank RiessMAN. New York: The Free 
Press, 1965. ix, 265 pp. $5.95. 


This book describes a unique plan for coping 
with poverty in today’s America. The plan in- 
volves “hiring the poor to serve the poor” 
through the development of “four to six million 
meaningful careers for the poor in the helping 
professions such as social work, teaching, recrea- 
tion, and health service.” According to the 
authors this is a fundamental attack on poverty 


-in contrast to such proposals and programs as 


guaranteed annual income, increasing economic 
growth, and the Manpower Training Act which 
they regard as piecemeal or superficial. The new 
careers approach has three major objectives: 
(1) creation of millions of new jobs for the 
poor including opportunities for advancement 
to higher stations; (2) greatly improved service 
for the poor by receiving service from the poor 
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in the role of nonprofessionals; (3) a major 
reorganization of the professional’s role which 
would free him to work more creatively in super- 
vision, consultation, and teaching. 

Pearl and Riessman are to be commended jor 
their willingness to join issues, for their impas- 
sioned championing of the poor, and for an 
imaginative proposal. Unfortunately their sense 
of mission is tied to a poorly thought out plan. 
Much of the failure to present an adequate 
argument stems from their inability to handle 
two interdependent tasks, one of which is to 
demonstrate the case for greater use of non- 
professionals, and the other to show the practi- 
cability of training the poor to be nonprofes- 
sionals. Because of their tendency to confuse 
one task with the other, the main thesis—de- 
veloping new careers for the poor and training 
` them for these careers—is bogged down in re- 
dundancy and contradiction. 

Repetitive testimonials, anecdotes, and sundry 
observations are cited to support the claim that 
nonprofessionals are effective in the human serv- 
ices. In spite of cautions against. reading too 
much into this sort of evidence, the authors 
often use it, in another context, as established 
knowledge. If we grant that there are at least 
some empirical indications that nonprofessionals 
_can be helpful, we would then ask where they 
are to be found. Pearl and Riessman’s answer, 
of course, is among the poor. Yet they do not 
provide any evidence that the poor can be 
trained as nonprofessionals. Partly because of 
their tendency to use the terms indigent and 
indigenous interchangeably it is implied that 
the indigenous persons trained as nonprofession- 
als were the poor. However, with negligible ex- 
ceptions, their illustrations deal with persons at 
or above the working-class level. 

Early in the volume the authors comment, 
‘fn the absence of proof, defensible logic must 
prevail.” Their proof is not defensible, nor do 
they fare much better with logic, if logic entails 
use of consistent premises. Here are but a few 
instances suggesting that the authors are un- 
usually beset with the malady of “eat and have 
your cake-ism.” 

1. Pearl and Riessman regard the middle-class 
professional as virtually useless in giving serv- 
ice to the poor, yet the same professional is to 
be responsible for training the poor as nonpro- 
fessionals. 

2. They emphasize that theirs is a large-scale 
plan designed to remove millions from the 
“dole” (their term), yet they describe intricate 
selection and training procedures which preclude 
handling of large numbers in any foreseeable 
future. ; 

3. They envision a large pool of potential 
trainees, yet their conceptions of “suitable clay” 


and the’ types of careers proposed would make 
for a much smaller group of candidates than 
they contemplate. 

Wil lower-class males voluntarily submit to 
training as para-social workers, nurses’ aides, 
home-making aides, etc.? Careers such as neigh- 
borhood and youth workers might have some 
appeal, but these are only a small part of the 
projected activities. It seems, then, that the 
“new careers” scheme is geared to the. female 
candidate. If so, does this not further undermine 
the position of the male in the lower-class 
family? 

Several value issues are also raised by the 


“new careers” plan. Who says, for example, that - 


a milion or more counselors are needed to 
counsel the poor? Surely it is not the poor who 
are clamoring for counseling. Is it, then, middle- 
class social agencies who claim that such a need 
exists? And what of the implication that even if 
counseling the poor isn’t too “successful” (in 
terms of what goals is not clear), this is reason- 
able as long as the counselors are the poor them- 
selves. Isn’t this tantamount to a “make-work” 
orientation? 

Underlying the “new careers” scheme is a 
vision of the “good life” in which meaningful 
work is the key theme. And the most “vital and 


+} 


meaningful” work, as the authors see it, is the - 


work of the human services—especially working 
with p2ople with reference to interpersonal prob- 
lems and “inner needs.” But this is one view of 
the good life and “good works” from the per- 
spective of a middle-class intellectual. Why 
should it be the highest good for the poor? 
A competing perspective is that “vital and mean- 
ingful” work for the poor (or for the non-poor) 
is potentially available in the vast and urgent 
needs for urban renewal, construction of public 
facilities, and conservation of national resources. 


To sum up, Pearl and Riessman have proposed. 


a highly original scheme for coping with poverty. 
Most of its serious shortcomings appear to be a 
result of their pushing too far with what must 
necessarily be a.small-scale program. Treated as 
such, and not as a fundamental approach, their 
idea should be acted upon as one of the more 


reasonable of the many plans for combating _ 


poverty. 


Jacke L. Roace 
University of Connecticut 


The Scientific Community. By WARREN O. 
Hacstrom. New York: Basic Books, 1965. 
Xvi, 304 pp. $5.50. 

A study, not of scientists as some breed of 
isolated geniuses, but as men working in com- 
munity with formal and informal organization, 
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mutual expectations, rules and sanctions, typical 
careers and patterns of greater or less success, 
—such a study was badly needed, This is it, and 
so well done that it will surely be a guide and 
stimulus to studies of other segments of the 
academic and professional communities which 
are so important in our time. 

Hagstrom interviewed seventy-six scientists 
and a few students, most of them in four leading 
universities and a few from another university 
which he does not describe. He used them mainly 
as informants, sometimes as respondents whose 
answers are put into tables. The interviews, so 
he says, were unstructured. I quarrel with him 


` on that, for I think it evident that they were 


well structured by the author’s curiosity, which 


- must have been evident to the informants. It is 


certain that he so engaged their interest that 
they revealed to him the structure of their world 
of work. A list of fixed questions is often, al- 
though not always or necessarily, quite without 
structure. | 

In addition to the interviews, the author used 
data from various recent studies of academic 
people and has drawn on a varied literature. One 
could wish that he had put a complete list of 


‘his sources at some one place in the book. 


The author has studied only that part of the 
scientific community which might be called the 
fraternity of successful scientists, especially of 
formal and physical scientists, touching slightly 
on the margins which concern biology. Indeed, 
one of the nice things about the book is that it 
lets the scientists talk—as they appear to want 
to—of their notions of what is the center of 
their world as against what are its margins. The 
distinction turns out to be much the same as 
among jazz musicians; if one thinks about cus- 
tomers rather than confining his attention to 
the activities most prized by an inner group of 


colleagues, one is a bit of a deviant. One is, 


however, not quite pure if he thinks even of 
colleagues except to communicate findings in a 
way that makes them self-evident to another 
mind of proper sophistication. 

-This is not quite a fair statement of the find- 
ing on that point, but it does indicate the general 
terms of the analysis; preferred audiences, true 
colleagues, and the rules governing one’s ex- 
changes with them. A good deal of the book’s 
discussion of social control in science is devoted 
to what the author calls the “gift” of findings 
and theories by each scientist to the total scien- 
tific community. By freely publishing his work, 
the scientist Jays claim to recognition by others 
and to pay from the university (and thus from 
society). Without this free communication, the 
whole system could not exist. This analysis is 
very well done. Whether “gift” is quite the right 
term for exchanges made in other coin (sic) 


than easily counted money, is another matter. 
I can’t say that I know a better term. Much of 
any system of social conduct consists of subtle 
exchanges of prestige, services and goods. The 
ultimate function of many such systems of ex- 
change is that it serves to shift risks from the 
individual to a group. Society consists in general 
of the covering of risks by exchanges. Hagstrom 
has described this system, as it occurs in the 
scientific corcmunity, very well indeed. 

Now that he has done so, let some one come 
forward with his gift of a study of that great 
body of not especially successful, but doubtless 
competent, scientists who teach in the schools 
and the hundreds of colleges and universities 
which offer less opportunity, and fewer tools for 
research, and the aid of less graduate and post- 
doctoral students. For successful scientific effort, 
like other intellectual and professional effort, is 
distributed in a very skewed way among the 
institutions of higher education. The relation 
between the few and the many institutions is 
something which we have not analyzed. 

There are, in those parts where the author 
departs from his own data, some statements 


which should be checked more thoroughly. The ~ 


question whether foundations do or seek to con- 
trol the choice of problems for research requires 
more study; certainly it wants looking into so 
far as research on social matters is concerned. 
I think it time also to contradict the statement 
that, at the turn of the century, American soci- 
ologists were unaware of European sociologists. 
The reverse is true; the European sociologists 
apparently knew nothing of the American. Small, 
Giddings, Ross and other American sociologists 
made great use of European work, including 
Durkheim’s. Weber had not written much that 
could be called sociology at that time. Some of 
Simmel’s work was published in the American 
Journal of Sociology before the appearance of 
his Sostologss in Germany in 1908. Park and 
Burgess in their Introduction to the Science of 
Sociology (1921) made extensive use of Durk- 
heim. The bulk of Weber’s work was published 
in collections of his lectures, articles, and papers 
after his death, that is, from 1920 on. The 
Wirtschaft and Gesellschaft was assembled from 
notes and published in 1922, The second Park 
and Burgess edition, 1924, refers several times 
to the Weber work. Furthermore, much that 
Weber has to say about sects and what happens 
to charismatic leaders and their disciples as the 
movement settles down had been formulated by 
Americans before Weber’s work was available. 
Weber, himself, in spite of a visit to the United 
States in which he made some very acute obser- 
vations on American society, apparently did not 
take the trouble to find out anything about 
American scciology,. although it was already 
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flourishing in several centers. Perhaps this is 
not the place to make this correction, but 
Hagstrom gives the occasion by his uncritical 
repetition of a cliché. That he should have re- 
peated it is perhaps a datum on communica- 
tion among social scientists. 


EVERETT C. HUGHES 
Brandeis University 


The Rise of Chicago as a Literary Center from 
1885 to 1920. By HucH DALZIEL DUNCAN. 
New Jersey: The Bedminster Press. 1964. 
xxv, 181 pp. $4.00 (Paperback). 

Chicago emerged as a literary center between 
the years 1902 and 1920 because of the news- 
papers’ “support of the arts” (148) and the 
“Journalist-editors . . . who recruited, trained, 
and sent forth into the world of letters a gen- 
eration of writers who wrote a new kind of 
English, namely, the American English of the 
Middle West” (152). This thesis has a general 
plausibility—literary historians have long pointed 
to a relation between literary realism and the 
` journalistic style of the end of the nineteenth 
century—but the evidence presented here does 
not substantiate it. A simplistic dichotomy of 
all the Chicago writers as “genteel Eastern 
aesthetes” (read “élite”) or “Western journal- 
ists” (read “democratic-mass”) distorts the com- 
plexity of the Chicago literary scene and allows 
Duncan to arrive at an assessment of success 
and quality singularly at odds with that of the 
literary historians (the experts in this case). 

This assessment stems from Duncan’s theo- 
retical framework. A literary center is defined 
as existing “. . . whenever authors, readers, 
critics, and those in power believe that literature 
and society determine each other” (xiv). The 
function of literature, according to Duncan, is 
to formulate meaningful models of action (role3)} 
for élites and masses; the tests of success are 
the acceptance of such models by the society at 
large and the integration of the artist into the 
social community. The “Eastern aesthetes” were 
members of the old Chicago élite, descended 
from a New England aristocracy, with ties 
primarily to Eastern values and style. They 
wrote novels concerning the conflict of aesthetic 
and materialistic values in the newer arriviste 
social life; their models were rejected by both 
new élites and masses; and they were, conse- 
quently, without proper role or institutional sup- 
port for themselves. In a word, they “failed,” 
and it is impossible, according to Duncan, to ac- 
count for Chicago’s literary success by this 
“failure.” 

The “Western journalist” group, welded to- 
gether by the formal and informal structure of 


the newspaper industry, chose the polyglot men 
and women of the Chicago streets as their 
models, using their shabby lives and language to 
create “. .. a new language and thus a new 
life for America” (180). “For, if art was not 
good for the people, aH the people, of what use 
was it in democratic life?” (emphasis Duncan’s) 
(154). Where the Eastern aesthete failed, the 
Western journalist succeeded in creating new 
viable models for his audience, a satisfactory 
role far himself, and a place in the community 
at larg>. His success, therefore, accounts for the 
rise of Chicago as a literary center. 
In contrast to Duncan’s view, the Chicago of 
this period is known among literary historians 


for the great diversity and complexity of its . 


literary endeavor. Famous journalists, poets, 
novelists, dramatists, critics, and critical “little 
mags” crowded the scene. Problems arise in forc- 
ing such diverse material into a simplistic typol- 
ogy. First of all, Duncan’s two types do not 
adequately summarize the complexity of Chicago 
literary styles; and he is forced to drop prime 
material from his analysis because of lack of 
fit (the later poets, the literary criticism of the 
“little mags”). Furthermore, each type includes 


such a diversity of style and form as to be no 


type at all. For example, the “Western journalist” 
type includes the early writers Ade, Dunne and 
Field £s well as the later writers Rascoe, Dell 
and Heckett. To argue that the former journal- 
ists recruited, trained and set the style of the 
later critics is patently ridiculous. To cram to- 
gether such disparate data, even to consider 
Dell and Hackett journalists, makes the “type” 
meaningless. 


In order to justify his assessment of the role . 


of the newspapers, Duncan also attempts to set 
up a perfect association between each type and 
a particular social milieu and career pattern. 
The Western journalist worked for the news- 
papers and played in Bohemia; the Eastern 
aesthet2 did not have to work for a living and 
played in the salon. The association between 


career pattern and type dissolves when the al- 


most universal experience of some newspaper 
work for young American writers of this period 
is taken into account. Occasional newspaper work 
does not make a writer—a novelist, a poet, a 
literary critic—a “journalist.” Furthermore, the 
association of style and career pattern breaks 
down when one considers that despite almost 
universal newspaper work, there resulted not 
one style, the journalistic, but rather a great 
diversity of style and form. 

Finally, although Duncan attempts to isolate 


the two literary groups into mutually exclusive 


social milieux, the pluralistic complexity of 
Chicago’s urban life at the turn of the century 
makes this impossible. Bohemia, art clubs, 


+ 
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studios, Hull House, the University of Chicago, 
the Art Institute, the “little mags,” the news- 
papers—such centers were alive with activity. 
Poets, critics, novelists and journalists, the 
younger generation and the older, newcomers 
and old-timers, all met and intermingled. If any 
real pattern emerges over this period in Chicago 
history, it is the reverse of the process suggested 
by Duncan. Instead of greater isolation among 
literary groups, one finds, over time, occupa- 
tional and class lines less rigidly drawn, and 
greater participation in all kinds of associations 


' at different social. levels. 


To accept Duncan’s conclusion that the “jour- 
nalist-editors” were responsible for Chicago’s 
literary eminence places one in either of two 
impossible positions with regard to the literary 
material. Taking his criterion for membership 
in the journalist group—newspaper experience— 
almost all writers of the period would have to 
be included, and the vast differences in style 
and form would have to be explained away in 
order to justify his insistence on a common 
“journalistic” style. Or taking his (never ade- 
quately formulated) criteria for a “Chicago style” 
and success (concern for the man-in-the-street, 
dialect, journalese, and popularity), the type is 
virtually emptied of all content to which the 
literary historian would assign quality. Almost 
all of the names associated with Chicago’s em- 
inence would have to be dropped. 


DOROTHY A. MARINER 
Hobart and William Smith Colleges 


The Sociology of Film Art. By GEORGE A. 
Huaco. New York and London: Basic Books 
Inc., 1965. vii, 229 pp. $5.50. 


This book attempts a “sociological” explana- 
tion of the inception, characteristics, and de- 
chne of “stylistically homogenous waves of film 
art.” Huaco recognizes three of these as com- 
pleted episodes in film history: German Expres- 
sionism (1920-1931), Soviet Expressive Realism 
(1925-1930), and Italian Neorealism (1945- 


1955). With a commendable feeling for boun- 


daries, he does not attempt to deal with the 
work of “isolated” directors (e.g., Dreyer, 
Buñuel, Griffith), or with the great bulk of 
film production that makes no claim to high 
culture. Unfortunately, Huaco strives to ex- 
plain “sociologically” almost everything about 
the film waves themselves. Given that he de- 
scribes the work of such men as Eisenstein, de 
Sica and Rossellini as “our dependent variable” 
(p. 3), the logic of “variable analysis” requires 
him to explain as much “variance” as possible. 
This creates difficulties that lead in turn to 
embarrassments. 


Huaco begins by invoking a “macroscopic 
model to analyze the major political, social and 
economic changes in the larger society.” This 
proves to be “essentially a modified version of 
the original model of Marx, using categories 
borrowed from the work of Neil J. Smelser.” 
It assumes that the “major source of social 
change is a tension, or ‘lack of fit,’ between so- 
cial resources and specific modes of social 
organization” and “suggests” that “since film 
art is part of the category of expressive symbols 

. [the] necessary conditions for the emergence 
arid duration of film waves will be found among 
historically specific social resources, modes of 
social organization, political and legal norms, 
and the artistic traditions of the society in ques- 
tion” (pp. 18-19). Thus, the “model” fails to 
do the first job expected even of an old-fash- 
ioned idea—namely, to specify those aspects of 
the world that are of special relevance to a 
given task. 

More sustained damage is done by Huaco’s 
application of his “middle-range model.” This . 
proposes that the genesis and termination of 
film waves can be accounted for by four things - 
that on p. 19 are modestly described as “con- 
ditions” but by the next page have achieved the 
dignity of “structural factors.” These are: “a 
cadre of film technicians, the required industrial . 
plant, a favorable mode of organization of the 
industry, and a favorable political climate.” A 
significant part of the book is devoted to rapid 
inspections of Germany, Russia and Italy to see 
whether the presence of all four “structural 
factors” is associated with the onset, and the 
absence of any one of them with the decline, 
of the film waves in question. The author finds 
that indeed they are. 

But a major difficulty is at once apparent. 
Even if these four things are required for the 
emergence of film waves that embody the values 
of high art, are they not also required for “mass” 
films to be produced and distributed as well? 
Could the Andy Hardy films have been made 
and released if there were not a sufficiency of 
people who knew what to do with cameras and 
lights, an adequate supply of film stock and 
other physical requisites, Hollywood’s studio 
system with its moguls’ fondness for typecast- 
ing and pretested profits, and a political climate 
that encouraged American youth to spend spare 
time at being inoffensively wholesome rather 
than (say) political? Huaco seems to look this 
problem squarely in the face, and then to pass 
on, when he concludes, speaking of Italy: “In 
1945, all four structural factors were fully pres- 
sent. The neorealist film wave could begin, 
and it did.” (p. 163). But this is a gratuituous 
inference. From the observation that neorealism 
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did begin, we can infer that it could. What we 
do not know, in these terms, is why film waves 
are not much more frequent in view of the 
wide prevalence of the four “structural factors.” 

However, his “model” does require Huaco to 
search for sources of the film waves’ styles in 
the artistic traditions of these three countries 
—an enterprise whose relevance would seem 
perfectly clear without the guidance of any 
model, sociological or otherwise. As it is, there 
is nothing distinctively sociological about the 
book’s brief and hectic surveys of such matters 
as German expressionist painting and theater. 

It is relevant and enlightening to learn that 
so many of the Soviet directors had technical 
educations and that many of the Germans came 
from the theater. Otherwise, the book’s analyses 
of the directors’ backgrounds seem perfunctory 
and, on occasion, ingenuous. Thus, Huaco finds 
that although two-thirds of the Italian neorealist 
directors were Marxist or Leftist, and one- 
third “liberal” Catholics, each group directed 
about half of all the neorealist films Huaco 
considers. This demonstrates that the Catholics 


, were more “productive” neorealists, but hardly 


justifies the patronizing conclusion that “those 
historians who have argued that the ethos of 
neorealism is traceable to an anti-Nazi alliance 
of Catholic and Marxist intellectual idealists 
are essentially correct.” (p. 205). If Catholics 
had directed one-third of these films, would 
“the historians” have been proven wrong? 

Scattered throughout the book are some 
apercus that testify to Huaco’s genuine and 
intelligent love of film art and his concern for 
the conditions that make it possible. But the 
book is so committed to mechanical and fustian 
procedures that its author unfortunately calls 
“sociological,” that we are not surprised to be 
told, at its end: “... film art bears the mark of 
the social background of its makers and the limi- 
tations and opportunities of its social and his- 
torical matrix.” If there is a “sociology of film 
art” at all, it must tell us very much more than 
this, or very much less. 

ALLAN SILVER 
Columbia University 


On the Soctology of Knowledge: An Essay. 
By Hans Nersser. New York: James H. 
Heineman, Inc., 1965. 151 pp. $4.95. 


There is no question of the need for a critical 
overview of the sociology of knowledge. The 
combination of epistemological subtlety, bis- 
torical breadth and sociological understanding 
required for this task is even more of a rarity 
today than it was a generation ago. The rise of 
specialized studies and generously funded re- 


search within sociology has meant, for better or 
worse, @ decline of interest in the formal aspects 
of the sociology of knowledge. Thus it bodes 
well that a social scientist of the stature of Hans 
Neisser should address himself to this some- 
what neglected sub-discipline. The author is a 
distinguished economist and Professor Emeritus 
on the faculty of the New School for Social 
Research. He has had the courage to step out- 
side his own field and write on a subject rele- 
vant to the broad questions of philosophy of 
social science. His essay has been beautifully 
produced and printed, so that in layout, typo- 
graphy and design his book is aesthetically satis- 
fying. The author’s side-interests in military 
history and other subjects are the occasion for 
entertaining footnotes on the relative sizes of 
armies in ancient Rome and 17th century 
Europe and brief discussions of cavalry tactics 
in the Mediterranean area since 700 A.D. Never- 
theless, this essay will probably-not be regarded 
as an outstanding contribution to the sociology 
of knowledge. Why not? 

The first reason is that, in spite of its title 
and an adulatory foreword by R. M. MacIver, 
there is very little direct attention to the socio- 
logy of knowledge in the course of the essay. 
The second reason is that the author ventures 
out repeatedly on reconnaissance and patrol in 
territory which is indirectly relevant to the 
sociology of knowledge, but he invariably fails 
to return, goes on to explore still another poten- 
tially relevant area, or simply fails to report 


back to the reader. The result is that the rele- 
vance of his forays into subject-matters such 


as the relation of capitalism and religion, the 
rise of experimental science, equilibrium eco- 
nomics, cause and effect relationships and the 


possibility of historiography, is very imperfectly . 


established. 

There is only one chapter of seven pages 
which deals with the work of Karl Mannheim, 
and it contains the not very novel argument 
that Mannheim’s intellectuals were not really 
“unattached” (“As a cohesive social group the 
relatively uncommitted intelligentsia does not 
exist.” p. 69) But before he can examine the 
sociology of knowledge in any detail, the author 


finds that he must spend four chapters on other . 


“essentials.” These turn out to include a series 
of relatively disconnected apercus on percep- 
tion, meaning, understanding, statistical method, 
models in economics and sociology, law and 
causality, and other problems—all in fifty pages. 
Since these topics cannot be covered adequately 
in such a short space, the author sacrifices the 
continuity of his argument to an illusory cover- 
age of “basic” preliminaries. 

There are may instances in which what the 
author is saying is intrinsically interesting, yet 


+ 
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not clearly related to the problems of the so- 
ciology of knowledge. Since the main argument 

is constantly interrupted for fascinating side- 
issues and unusual historical and economic ex- 
amples, it is not surprising to the reader when 
it finally disappears completely from view. Yet, 
because of Neisser’s erudition and the grace and 
charm of his cavalry charges, the attentive 
reader is constantly rewarded by seeing familiar 
material in a new way. For example, in an ap- 
pendix on the materialistic conception of his- 
tory, he exposes an inconsistency in Marx’s 
Preface to the Critigue of Politica} Economy 
by contrast with the Communist Manifesto: 
“The class struggle in ancient times, between 
plebs and patricians, nobility and yeomen, slave 
and master, was not associated with any change 
in the methods of production.” (p. 145) 

In spite of the availability of a three-page 
synopsis, however, the reader remains unable to 


_ formulate the author’s argument regarding the 


sociology of knowledge, or the relationship of 
the various parts of the essay to the central 
thesis. By the time he has finished the book and 


its two appendices, the reader’s effort must be- 
.. compared with that of a traveller who spends 


hours packing his bags in preparation for a 
journey that never takes place. What is evident, 
however, is the vigor of a questing and ques- 
tioning intellect drawing on a lifetime of schol- 


arship to deal with absorbing issues. 


LEON BRAMSON 
Swarthmore College 


The Logic of Collective Action. By MANCUR 
OLSON, JR., Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1965. x, 176 pp. $4.50. 


- Mancur Olson’s analytical strategy is to use 
the rich materials of formal economic analysis 
to illumine a problem-area as wide as man-in- 
society. However, the strategy often tethers his 
argument painfully short. 

There is.no easy surveying of the volume. 
Thus it assays brief mathematical explications 
of newer conceptual notions, it attempts a 
“theory of groups and organizations,’ and it 
presents extended reviews of well-known institu- 


- tional materials. In. addition, The Logic of Col- 
__ lective Action is laced with delicate formal state- 


ments of what logically follows “if man is ra- 
tional” and pursues his “self-interest,” or if 
organizations logically pursue their “goals.” 
The approach must cut off major parts of the 
argument from the “realities of collective ac- 


tion.” Olson’s focus is really on one of the in-. 
numerable and limited “sub-logics of collective . 


action.” However, what exists by logical con- 
struction is also uncomfortably-often treated 


as if its reality-claim was thereby established 
(see esp. pp. 88-91). Finally, the volume covers 
the small group and organization literatures in 
ways which this reviewer found severely want- 
ing, though it does competently survey the 
“pressure group” literature. 

Olson’s specific pomt of departure is that 
size of social groupings significantly influences 
the “costs and benefits of alternative courses of 
action open to individuals” (p. 21). To establish 
the point, he develops the distinction between 
“collective goods” and “private goods.” The 
former is loosely defined as any “good” that 
cannot feasibly be withheld from others in any 
group if any one person in that group consumes 
it. Police protection and national security illus- 
trate “collective goods.” Small groups are seen 
as “more effective,” as having a significant ad- 
vantage in providing unspecified “collective 
goods” to their members. Oppositely, “large 
groups”——like nation-states or unions or corpo- 
rations—-can provide collective goods only at 
the disadvantage of applying “compulsion” or 
“selected incentives.” This line of argument did 
pot open new analytical territory to this re- 
viewer. 

The other substantial factors discouraging 
optimism about the theoretic contribution of 
The Logic of Collective Action can only be sug- 
gested here. Basically, a “collective good” can 
be defined only in terms of the “goals” of some 
particular group (p. 14n.). Logically, this defini- 
tion by operationally-empty categories may be 
satisfying. Empirically, collective goods must re- 
main fugitive, given the bare notice that organi- 
zations are obviously purposive and therefore 
must have goals. Indeed, if we could analytically 
handle the multiplicity of incompletely over- 
lapping goals that characterize collective enter- 
prises, we would stand in precious little need of 
the derivative distinction between collective 
and private goods. We would know it all. | 

The limitations of Olson’s analysis also are 
manifest in the thumbnail history of labor 
unions used to apply his approach. Thus we are 
told that unions not only did begin’ as small 
units; they had to. For “small unions” have an 
“advantage over larger unions” in providing— 
without resort to compulsion or selected incen- 
tives—such “collective goods” for workers as. 
“higher wages, shorter hours, and better working 
conditions” (p. 67). 

The contributions of the “theory” in coping 
with reality are problematical in this case and 
others. Granted that it “is not possible for un- 
organized workers to create a large union, even 
if they are aware of the need for coercion” 
(p. 69). But is “small size” a function of more 
pedestrian factors different from, and more mas- 
sive than, purported advantages in providing 
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collective goods? And how small is the “small 
union” that can provide collective goods without 
resort to compulsion or selective incentives? 

Working answers to such questions provide 
little support for the theoretic power of Olson’s 
approach. Indeed, although the author’s mood is 
usually expansive (e.g., pp. 22, 132), it is also 
highly variable. In the case of labor unions, for 
example, Olson acknowledges that “many differ- 
ent factors” might account for the presumed 
growth pattern of unions. And he weakly con- 
cludes that the “collective good” approach “at 
least partly” explains the growth pattern (p. 67). 
Moreover, groups of all sizes rely on “compul- 
sion” and “selective inventives.” “Large groups” 
sometimes rely on a wide range of consciously- 
articulated compulsions and incentives; and 
certainly any collective enterprise rests on multi- 
ple inducements that engage effort. But “small 
groups” are no less users of this full range of 
inducements, varying from physical violence to 
asymmetries in according influence or liking or 
esteem for the differential performance of func- 
tional roles. 

ROBERT T. GOLEMBIEWSEKI 
The University of Georgia 


A Behavioral Theory of Labor Relations. By 
Richarp E. Watton and ROBERT B. 
McKenrsig. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1965, xiv, 437 pp. $8.95. 


This book is written for social scientists, for 
students and teachers of industrial relations, 
_and for practitioners of collective bargaining. 
This reviewer suspects that it will be useful to 
persons in the latter categories; his review will 


appraise it from the viewpoint of the social ° 


scientist. 

The authors devote one chapter to each of 
four models of bargaining, designated as: the 
distributive model, the integrative model, the 
attitudinal structuring model, and the intra- 
organizational model. Each of the chapters pre- 
senting a model is followed by a chapter on 
tactics associated with the model. The book con- 
cludes with a “Synthesis of the Sub-processes” 
and a treatment of “Social Negotiations in Inter- 
national Relations and Civil Rights.” 

A first critical point is that the models are 
not of the same order. Specifically, attitudinal 
structuring will occur in connection with the 
other models and it seems that this might more 
logically be treated as an associated process 
rather than a comparable model in its own right. 
The same may be said of intraorganizational 
bargaining. 

Another question concerns rationality. The 
homo negotians (the reviewer’s term) implicit 


in each of the models bears a striking resem- 


blance to homo economicus, who has been in 
some disfavor with economists and other social 
scientists for a number of years. In the synthesis 
(Chapter X), the authors deal with the ques- 
tion of rationality and offer a clarifying state- 
ment. However, they take a stronger position on 
rationality than their cases support. If their 
homo negotians is accepted as an ideal con- 
struct from which real cases will differ in vary- 
ing degrees, the problem of rationality dis- 
appears. But the deviation from their models 
of an unspecified proportion of real life situa- 
tions needs to be kept in mind. 

The authors are to be commended for having 
the courage to state propositions in explicit and 
orderly fashion. Hopefully, many of these will 
be tested by students and practitioners in the 
field. Regrettably, many of the variables in these 
propositions are difficult, if not impossible, to 
measure in the concrete situation. Thus a state- 
ment such as “Opponent’s resistance point 
varies directly with the utilities he attaches to 
possible outcomes.” (p. 59) may be a useful 
operating principle but is untestable, in practice, 
if not tautological. 

This brings us to the most basic question in 
terminology: Does this book present a theory? 


This reviewer thinks not. The propositions are: 


derived from utility theory, balance theory, 
reinforcement theory, and from practical ob- 
servations. The authors do not present a theory 
of their own, but rather a framework for the 
analysis of labor negotiations. 

For social scientists the authors say they 
“have attempted to show the fruitfulness of a 
more or less exhaustive treatment of a specific 
type of conflict-resolution process in one setting 
...” (p. viii). This they have done, and well. 
We await elaboration of this and other schemes 
in other areas of negotiation. In due time we 
may see the skill (perhaps intuitive) of great 
diplomats and negotiators reduced to analytical 
schemes by which lesser men may be guided. 
That we shall see quantification and measure- 
ment of the variables in the related propositions 
seems less likely. 


Jonn B. Knox E 


The University of Tennessee 


Human Relations and Hospital Care. By ANN 
CARTWRIGHT. London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1964. Distributed by the Humanities 
Press, Inc., New York. x, 262 pp. $6.00. 
This unprententious and thoroughly descrip- 

tive work from England reports the findings of 

a large scale study of the reactions of over 700 

former patients to their hospital experience. A 


r 
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guiding principle is ofered—"“that the successful 
application of medical knowledge depends on 
what patients think and feel about doctors, 
nurses and hospitals’-but serves only to 
launch rather than actually direct the investiga- 
tion. Accordingly, a wide and rather diverse set 
of experiences are considered and it is very 
dificult to discern a central focus. 

The book is divided into five substantive sec- 
tions. The first considers the problem of hospi- 
tal admission and not surprisingly, distributes 
the blame for delays among the patients them- 
selves, general practitioners, and inadequate 
hospital facilities. Although the last condition 
is pointed to as the major source for delays, 
the author’s special concern with patient ignor- 
ance is clearly established. 

Part Two deals with certain features of in- 
hospital experience. The essential interest here 
is with the day-to-day practical problems of in- 
patients. Much is made of the matter of pr- 
vacy and we learn how the respondents feel 
about nursing care, other patients, and prefer- 
ence for ward size. 


- The third section of the book deals with the 


problem of communication between and among 
patients, nurses, general practitioners, and hospi- 
tal physicians. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
patients do not, in general, seem overly dis- 
turbed by the lack of information about their 
ilinesses, the author’s earlier concern with pa- 
tient ignorance is again indicated. This time her 
objection has to do with the acceptance on the 
part of patients of “authoritarian views and 
practices, their low level of expectations, and 
their diffidence about questioning hospital staff.” 
This may well be important but it is certainly 
dificult to understand why this is the case when 
it is obvious that the patients do not appear 
overly disturbed. An effort to buttress her asser- 
tions would have been greatly appreciated. 

Part Four of the work is concerned with relat- 
ing the hospital to the outside world. True to 
form, the topics are diverse and their inclusion 
tends to confuse rather than clarify initial in- 
tentions. A chapter is devoted to the role of the 
general practitioner vis-a-vis the hospital once he 
has recommended admission. A short chapter 
considers the visiting patterns of friends and 
relatives, and another deals with the financial 
problems encountered by patients. These are 
certainly critical matters, but whatever impor- 
tance the author might have felt about them 
fails to materialize. 

The final section considers the matter of dif- 
ferences between and among hospitals and deals 
with variations in size, the particular problems 
of maternity patients and lastly, the influence 
of social class. None are especially enlightening. 


I must concur with the publisher’s suggestion 
—‘The conclusions are relevant for administra- 
tors, hospital staff, general practitioners and so- 
cial workers.” 


MARK LEFTON 
Western Reserve University 


Lawyers and Matrimonial Cases: A Study of 
Informal Pressures in Private Professional 
Practice. By Husert J. O’GormMAN. New 
York: Free Press of Glencoe; London: Collier 
Macmillan, 1963. xviii, 206 pp. No price 
indicated. 

Students of the family have long pointed to 
New York State as an example of what happens 
in American society when divorce is made un- 
duly legally restrictive (grounds of adultery 
only). Those who can afford it go to another 
state for a divorce; those who cannot afford the 
travel engage in collusion and fraud to “prove” 
a case of adultery. In this Ph.D. thesis, O’Gor- 
man shows what this means from the standpoint 
of the lawyers in the divorce cases, and at the 
same time provides insights into another special- 
ized branch of the professions. He interviewed 
a sample of 82 attorneys in Manhattan who 
handled at least one matrimonial case during a 
two-month period, and shows that they range 
from specialists in matrimonial cases to com- 
mercial lawyers who will never handle a matri- 
monial case except when a business client asks 
them to handle or take on a family problem. 

New York has a liberal annulment law, and 
this sometimes provides a way out for an attor- 
ney who, in other states, would utilize divorce 
law. But the non-specialists in matrimonial cases 
who find they cannot sufficiently stretch the 
annulment provisions hate the task of working | 
with the state’s outmoded divorce law. They 
consider it unethical to recommend to the client 
that he should get around the statute by briefly 
transferring his “residence” to another state, 
and they detest involvement in the unsavory 
collusion and fraud involved in getting evidence 
for a divorce on the grounds of adultery, whether 
the adultery be real or trumped-up. They also 
dislike the typical client’s emotionalism in matri- 
monial cases, and the client’s insistence that the 
lawyer be wholly partisan and unwilling to see 
the other marital partner’s point of view. Fur- 
ther, matrimonial cases seldom pay well, and 
they pay nothing at all if there is reconciliation 
before the case comes up for trial (yet the 
ethical lawyer feels he should try to effect a 
reconciliation). O’Gorman thus documents an 
extreme situation in which an outmoded statute 
tends to destroy respect for law and creates 
undue hardships for human beings, This charac- 
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teristic of family law in the United States was 
previously demonstrated in studies of law affect- 
ing children by Rose, Cohen, Robeson and 
Bates, and others. i 

O’Gorman starts by hypothesizing that “the 
law can be understood, in part, by studying 
lawyers” (p. 5). But he never quite delivers on 
this; the study casts little light on the low, and 
this is probably the reason why lawyers have 
been quite critical of it. But it does cast much 
light on lawyers, or at least that portion of them 
who practice matrimonial law in New York 
State. His chapter on “professional images of 
matrimonial cases” is full of insightful quota- 
tions and other observations. O’Gorman suggests 
how the lawyer is caught between two cultures 
—that of his profession and that of the public; 
indicates how specialization in this low-status 
sub-field develops; portrays the mutual attitude 
of matrimonial lawyers and their clients (both 
usually unflattering toward each other); shows 
that the matrimonial specialist’s business is un- 
stable; reveals that legal knowledge in this sub- 
field is peripheral to human relations knowledge; 
and points out the tendency of the matrimonial 
lawyer to lose objectivity. 

The chapter on classifications of lawyers ac- 
cording to role orientations and role definitions 
is also interesting. The book closes with the usual 
thesis suggestions for further research. 


ARNOLD M. Rose 
University of Minnesota . 


After Nuclear Attack: A Demographic Inquiry. 
By Davmp M. Heer. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1965. xxxiii, 405 pp. $15.00. 


This is a technically competent work assess- 
ing the hypothetical impact of several different 
types of small (up to 1,700 megatons) nuclear 
attacks on the composition of the United States 
population. The population characteristics 
studied include age and sex structure, occupa- 
tional and industrial groupings, family structure, 
attitudes toward nonconformists, educational 
level, religious afñliation, political party identifi- 
cation, and geographic location, The “preattack” 
population is compared to the “postattack” 
survivors. The assumptions underlying the es- 
timates are clearly presented, and Professor 
Heer demonstrates that for nearly all character- 
istics the surviving population will closely re- 
semble the original group. The proportion of 
professionals, “tolerant” individuals, college 
graduates, males, Democrats, etc. will be ap- 
proximately what it was before the attack. 
Therefore, it appears, we are better off than 
some of us had thought. And indeed, after read- 
ing pages of Census style tables (which are 


arranged to prevent comparing pre- and post- 
attack figures on the same page) and studying 


the text, one can hardly draw any other con- . 


clusion than what appears most obvious—even 
the largest attack considered (killing 30 per cent 
of the population) would leave the population 
intact and ready to begin reconstruction. 

In large part the impression of little change 
is an illusion created by percentaging the tables 
in one way rather than another. Only rarely 
does the author note in the text (and almost 
never in a table) the difference between think- 
ing about a society with 30 per cent fewer col- 
lege graduates and one in which the proportion 
of college graduates is merely reduced from 7.7 
to 7.6 per cent. It appears that 70 per cent of 
the population must die.if the proportion of 
college graduates is to be reduced by even one 
per cent below the preattack level! As the au- 
thor notes, “change in population composition 
will have a limit which will, in the usual case, 
be the preattack composition of the non-metro- 
politan United States.” (p. 33) This observation 
holds true for a wide variety of characteristics, 
but the meaning one should attach to it is less 
clear. One characteristic for which the general- 


ization does not hold is family structure. In a . 


fascinating analysis of family structure after 
an attack killing 30 per cent of the people, Heer 
notes that nearly 70 per cent of four person 
families in all SMSA’s would suffer the death 
of at least one family member compared to 
about 25 per cent in nonmetropolitan areas. 


Nationally about 18 per cent of parents with’ 


two children would lose both, while 66 per cent 
of widowed parents would have lost one or 
both of their children. This figure rises to 80 
per cent in the metropolitan areas of the North- 


east. Heer discusses the dependency problems ` 


this transformation would pose and suggests 
that child care centers and some kind of income 
maintenance program would be needed. No 
actual program to meet these needs is considered. 


Althcugh the conclusion of only “small, 
changes” in demographic composition seems. 


somewhat shaken in the case of family structure, 
a large number of variables do, in fact, show 


only small changes. A kind of “weight of evi- 


dence” case builds up with page after page and 
table aiter table. The picture of only small 
changes is based on running percentages in only 
one direction; it also depends heavily on the 
variables included and the classification of people 
in very broad categories. The cruder the cate- 
gory the smaller the variation. Several critical 
variables related to the central issue of post- 
attack recovery are inadequately broken down. 


Heer’s analysis of occupational and industrial : 


groups fails to consider specific critical groups 
and his conclusion of little change is unwar- 
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ranted. A planned attack would not ignore 
strategic groups, and studies of the effects of 
small scale nuclear attacks on vital industries 
(noted by Heer in a later section of the book) 
have shown that a small attack can almost totally 
destroy. both the labor force and the physical 
plant of a number of key industries. 

A more serious flaw is the failure to analyze 
the kind of attack. that Secretary McNamara 
has been talking about for the past three years. 
Such an attack would kill between 60 and 80 per 
cent of the population—Professor Heer’s largest 
strike is less than half as large as present Rus- 
sian capabilities. (This criticism does not deny 
the value of the analysis Heer actually per- 
formed). 

Does the author’s analysis show that his post- 
attack world would contain the prerequisites for 
recovery? His selection of variables is limited. 
With age and sex I have no quarrel. Others, 
such as preattack income or political conserva- 
tism are probably irrelevant. The author’s sug- 
gestion that the slight increase in the propor- 
tion of conservatives following an attack would 
be dysfunctional since some of these people 
would oppose postattack government welfare 
programs seems farfetched. Very few of the 20 
million checks sent out each month by Social 
Security are returned uncashed. The value of the 
few critical variables included is badly restric- 
ted by inadequate classification. 

An imaginative analysis of postattack con- 


ditions that would promote out-migration from 


damaged areas is compelling, although no nu- 
merical estimates are supplied. There would be 
a great deal of migration in response to a short 
supply of housing and absense of fuel to heat 
undamaged dwellings. Short supplies of food, 
continuing danger from radiation, and fear of 
renewed attack would also stimulate migra- 
tion. Those still inclined to remain home would 
face inadequate or contaminated water supplies, 
sewage problems, and lack of effective police 
control over a population with genuine survival 


_ problems. How would these millions of people 


move? By foot. Heer points out that people 
have walked to better opportunities before, and 


-given the lack of motor transport and badly 


limited rail facilities, they would walk again. 


_* Where would they go? To relatives, otherwise 


to refugee centers.. What would they do when 


- they got there? Reproduce and rebuild the so- 


ciety. Would they want to reproduce? It ap- 
pears that survivors would have little choice 
since supplies of contraceptives will run out. 
Heer does not say just how many weeks sup- 
ply the drug houses would have on hand or 
whether the US government is stockpiling 
condoms—nor does he suggest a massive change 
to IUD’s now. It will be in the national inter- 
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est to reproduce, like it or not, What will people 
work at? Heer does not discuss this point but 
assumes that people will be motivated to work 
and the economy will be organized so that 
even teenagers can get jobs. But who will organ- 
ize the economy? This central question is not 
considered. One wishes that the author’s sharp 
and frequent use of reactions of populations to 
World War II bad been directed to this prob- 
lem. Consideration of the economic plight of 
Japan or Germany and their inability to start | 
the wheels rolling again without massive out- 
side aid (while enjoying an orderly political 
rule and relatively low levels of damage) does 
give one pause. Would there be political order 
necessary to economic recovery? Would out- 
side nations pour billions of dollars into Amer- 
ica to get things going again? With Europe 
devastated just who would’ or could offer us a 
Marshall Plan? Perhaps the Office of Civil De- 
fense will pay Professor Heer to think about 
these questions the next time. 


PHILLIPS CUTRIGHT 
Vanderbilt University 


Aspects of the Analysis of Family Structure. 
‘By ANstey J. Coare, Liovp A. FALLERS, 
Marton J. Levy, Je., Davin M. SCHNEIER 
and Srrvan S. Tomxins. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1965. xiii, 248 pp. 
$6.00. 


This important book presents, in a somewhat 
fragmentary manner, some results and conclu- 
sions from a theoretical and methodological in- 
vestigation into family and kinship structures 
that have occupied Professor Levy and some 
of his colleagues at Princeton for a number of 
years. It also contains essays by two anthro- 
pologists, D. M. Schneider and L. A. Fallers, 
which make important criticisms of certain as- 
sumptions made by Levy. 

The book gets its title from Levy’s intro- 
ductory lead essay which develops a number of 
ideas which are elaborated and commented upon 
in the other essays in the volume. Levy defines 
kinship systems as those structures in societies 
in which individuals are related by genealogical 
bonds and/or sexual intercourse. He first notices 
that all known societies seem to contain such 
structures, and also that most individuals in 
all known. societies, at every stage of the life- 
cycle, seem to belong to some such structure. 
A sociological theory that attempts to take as 
its scope all present and historically known 
societies ought to be able to explain such a 
universal empirical result. The first part of Pro- 
fessor Levy’s essay is a kind of prolegomena 
toward such a theoretical explanation. Levy sug- 
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gests that the universality of kinship structures 
arises from certain biological facts which put 
heavy constraints on the conditions under which 
a sufficiently large number of viable and “stable” 
adults can emerge, from each generation, to 
keep a society going. His suggestions about so- 
cialization are later elaborated and commented 
on at considerable length by Tomkins, If Levy’s 
argument is right, then it follows that most 
individuals will belong to some family and kin- 
ship structure when they are being reared. The 
persistence of kinship groups even after they 
have filled the procreative roles needs to be 
. explained in other ways. 

It is well known that societies have varied a 
great deal with respect to the kind of family 
structures that have been held up as ideal 
Ethnographies and historical accounts of the 
family in traditional societies show that the 
ideal in such societies often has been a very 
large family, e.g. the Confucian Chinese family. 
In his essay Levy sets forth the hypothesis that 
the actual variation in family structure has been 
considerably smaller than the variation in the 
ideal structure. His arguments for this hypothe- 
sis are demographic, combined with assumptions 
about household formation. The essay by Coale 
presents four models of traditional societies, 
using different rules for household composition. 
He assumes an average life-expectancy of 20 
years, and average ages of marriage and child- 
birth of 15 and 30 years, respectively. He shows 
that the average sizes of the households in so- 
cieties meeting these assumptions vary much 
less than one would think from reading ethno- 
graphic literature. The smallest size of household 
obtains in societies in which every woman who 
gets married immediately establishes her own 
household. The largest size is achieved when all 
daughters establish their own households only 
after their mother or foster mother is dead. 
The average for the latter case is 1.75 times 
greater than that for the former case. Yet, as 
Fallers suggests, the models presented by Levy 
and Coales should, be regarded as baseline 
models. Marriage and childbirth aré not the only 
ways in which households and family groups 
are built up. Levy and his coworkers may have 
been misled in this respect by the definition of 
“kinship.” Fallers and Schneider point out that 
people may be added to kin groups when no 
biological bonds exist, through adoption, Leach 
has shown, for instance, how individuals are 
added to or excluded from kin groups on the 
basis of completely nongenealogical criteria. 
(E. R. Leach, Pul Eliya. Cambridge University 
Press, 1961. p. 72) B. Hansen shows that in 
Swedish peasant society servants in some re- 
spects were treated like members of the family 
and even used kin terms when addressing the 


head of the household and his wife. (B. Hansen, 
Österlen, LT:s förlag, Ystad 1952, p. 56) We 
hope that Levy and Coale will continue con- 
structing models of household formation and 
composition using assumptions that take into 
account, among other things, some of the criti- 
cisms that can be directed against the simplified 
examples of models they present in this book. 
The developmental cycle of household groups 
and its relations to patterns of inheritance and 
land-tenure and ecological factors should be sys- 
tematically investigated along the lines that 
Levy and Coale suggest. Computer simulation 
would be the obvious tool in such investiga- 
tions. Meanwhile, this report of work in prog- 
ress has broken some new ground in the ne- 
glected area of rigorous institutional analysis. 


Bo ANDERSON 
Stanford University 


Population Dynamics: Causes and Consequences 
of World Demographic Change. By RALPH 
THomMiinson. New York: Random House, 
1965. xxvi, 576 pp. $8.50. 


This volume is a worthy addition to the text- 
book literature on population. Its particular 
value lies in the emphasis placed on the world 
demographic situation and on the relationships 
between population and economic, cultural, 
political, and psychological phenomena. The 
author taps a vast reservoir of literature and 
astutely weaves the information and interpreta- 
tions so gained into his own analysis of popula- 
tion dynamics. He writes with grace and clarity; 
an intelligent undergraduate or a sophisticated 
layman should find the book an intellectual 
challenge. 

The book contains the usual chapters on 
population composition, fertility and mortality, 


migrations, urbanization, and population theories. . 
But it goes far beyond presentation of such - 


conventional information and includes chapters 
on.the relationship between demographic trends, 
on the one hand, and natural resources, in- 
dustrialization, family planning, political power 
and the struggle for dominance, and national 
policies, on the other. Generally the presenta- 
tion of such materials is in a world setting, al- 
though clearly not all countries could be 
included. For obvious reasons there is more in- 
formation on the United States than other 
countries. At times it is not clear if the author’s: 
generalizations are for the American scene or 
the broader setting. 

The author of any textbook cannot include 
all relevant information and ideas; there must 
be selectivity. Another writer might just as 
logically include or exclude materials quite 
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-- sampling procedures were used... 


differently. For example, if the reviewer had 
been writing such a book he would have (1) 
considered the nexus between population pres- 
sures, economic deprivation, social unrest, and 
revolutionary movements in the countries where 
such conditions exist; (2) been somewhat more 
concrete and detailed in presenting the condi- 
tions of life in one or two underdeveloped 
countries having serious population pressures 
—e.g. India; and (3) discussed the consequences 
of population pressures in matters other than 
food shortages—in recreational facilities, as a 
case in point. By eliminating a good many things, 
especially some of the quotations that are not 
particularly pertinent, or at least not very im- 
portant, these and other important matters 
could be included without extending the length 
of the book. 

It is unfortunate that many college and uni- 
versity students regard courses in demography 
as dry and dull This may be due in part to 
the dullness of much of the technical literature 
they are required to read. Thomlinson’s book is 
an exception. It is scholarly, interesting, at times 
even exciting. 

Noet P. GIST 

University of Missouri 


Family Planning Through Clinics: Report of a 
Survey of Family Planning Clinics in Greater 
Bombay. By C. CHANDRASEKARAN and KATH- 
ERINE KUDER, Bombay, London, New York: 
Allied Publishers Private Ltd., 1965. xxviii, 
272 pp. Rs. 26.00. 


It is fitting that there should be an assessment 
of an orthodox clinic service just prior to the 
advent of the oral pill and the intra-uterine 
device. The volume under review is a report of 
a survey of the Greater Bombay, India clinics. 
As described in Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao’s Foreword, 


. “The total number of clinics thus covered was 


53; 12 of them were selected for a detailed study 


of the case history cards. From amongst these, ° 


all the women who had registered at the clinics 
for the first time in 1959 were interviewed on 
their motivation, reaction to the services offered, 
and their use of the method advised at the clinic. 
Where the number of registrants exceeded 600, 
. The num- 
ber of women actually interviewed came to 363, 
the number who could not be contacted for 
various reasons being 207.” (p. v.) 

The authors express no opinion about the 
possible bearing of the “not-contacted” cases 
on the representativeness of those that were 
contacted. They state that there were only two 
outright refusals. However, 30 women came 
from outside Greater Bombay; there were 73 
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records with inadequate information about the 
address, 24 had shifted to an “unknown ad- 


‘ dress,” 62 had left Bombay, and 16 were re- 
‘ported as temporarily away. One wonders 


whether some of these “reasons” concealed re- 
luctance to be interviewed. One also wonders 
whether the not-contacted women tended to be 
less satisfied or less successful with their clinic 
experiences than those that were interviewed. 

Approximately 5 per cent of the married wo- 
men in Greater Bombay had attended one or 
more of the 53 clinics. They were generally re- 
ferred to a clinic by a health visitor, social 
worker, relative, or friend. Most of the women 
had discussed the possibility of attendance with 
their husbands. About 40 per cent of the inter- 
viewed women stated that they were shy about 
being seen by their women acquaintances at 
the clinics. Shyness was more prevalent among 
the less educated. The same proportion (40 
per cent) of the women did not return to the 
clinic for checkup or for any reason during the 
year following receipt of device. 

Of 337 interviewed women to whom a method 
was prescribed, 265 were prescribed the dia- 
phragm and jelly. The authors point out the 
dificulty of precise statements about . the 
effectiveness of contraception. The women of ' 
Bombay achieved reduction in pregnancy rates 
with diaphragm and jelly but the effectiveness 
was “much lower than that recorded in studies 
in the United States.” (P. 163) 

Relating as it does to family planning clinic 
practice in 1959 and earlier, the Survey is one 
of conditions at the end of an era. The advent 
of the oral pill and the LU.D. has changed the 
approach to family planning. “Today the clinic 
is only one part of a large programme, and its 
role must be adjusted to suit its capacities and 
limitations. . . . With such a clarification of 
roles of the clinic and other aspects of the pro- 
gramme, the total programme can advance much 
more quickly and efficiently... .” (p. 194). 

CLYDE V. KISER 

Milbank Memorial Fund - 


India’s Roots of Democracy, by CARL C. 
TAYLOR, JEAN JOYCE, HELEN JOHNSON, AND 
DoucLas ENSMINGER, Bombay, India: Orient 
Longmans, 1965. 694 pp. Rs. 18.00. 


This “objective but critical analysis of the 
first decade of experience of the most giant, . 
planned rural development program in the free 
world” makes two important contributions. It 
provides a balanced and comprehensive empiri- 
cal description of the Indian community de- 


‘velopment program, and, by application of 


pertinent sociological analysis to these materials, 
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contributes to a clearer view of the way socio- 
cultural dynamics influence the success of 
various programs of planned change. In doing 
this, the authors, all first-hand observers of the 


= Indian development scene for a number of years, 


serve well the two major groups for whom the 
book is intended: on the one hand, development 
workers, their outside consultants and technical 
assistants in undeveloped countries—particularly 
India—and, on the other, social scientists ded- 
icated to the “task of understanding the... 
economic, social, and political development of 
newly-developing countries.” For these and any- 
one else interested.in modern India, this book is 
a “must.” 

The volume is divided into three main parts. 
The first eight chapters (about 170 pages) de- 
scribe “the setting with which Indian planned 
development began.” Here are succinct, insight- 
ful descriptions of village, castes, family, popula- 
tion, land holdings, education, etc—in brief, 
all the “major conditioning factors ... inher- 
ited from the past which would inevitably condi- 


- , tion the processes of planned change.” 


The second part of the book is comprised of 
ten chapters (about 300 pages) which “discuss 
the various rural development programmes and 
give the authors’ critical assessment of [their] 
trials, errors, and successes... .” The commu- 
nity development-extension approach, various 
training programs, efforts to increase agricultural 
production, programs for land reform, stimula- 
tion of cooperatives, strengthening of local gov- 
ernment, rural industries, education, health, and 
welfare—all are considered in turn. | 

In the last nine chapters of the work (about 
200 pages) the authors analyze their observa- 
tions of the background and functioning of In- 
dia’s development programs as a means of con- 
tributing both to the sociology of development, 
and to a more perceptive evaluation of the 
Indian experience. In quite practical ways, the 
relevance and the shortcomings for development 
work of such sociological concepts and research 
areas as folks and urban types, traditional versus 
transitional and modern personality types, dif- 
fusion of farm practices, small group analyses, 
values, status-role, and bureaucracy are insight- 
fully explored and illustrated. 

The only fault this reviewer sees in the volume 
is its occasional repetition. No doubt this is 
partly a consequence of the clearly evident care 
to portray as fully as possible the entire range 
of forces impinging upon each part of the devel- 
opment program. Nevertheless, a more judi- 
cious integration and editing of these interre- 
lated aspects would have given the work a 
sharper impact. But this is insignificant com- 
pared to the larger purposes the book serves so 
well: describing the vast Indian development 
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effort and demonstrating the usefulnéss of so- 
ciological analysis in handling some of the basic 


problems involved in the effort to vitalize stag- . 


nant social and economic systems. 

This is not a timid book. While the evidence 
upon which its conclusions rest cannot be as 
neatly and precisely assessed as some methodo- 
logical purists might demand, it nevertheless 
accumulates, organizes, and carefully weighs the 
best there is and then boldly asserts its implica- 
tions. The book will aid both development 
workers and social theorists. It deserves a solid 
place in the tradition of broad, societal analyses 
at their significant best. 

WILLIS A. SUTTON, Jr. 

University of Kentucky 





Gaon: Conflict and Cohesion in an Indian Vil- . 


lage. By HENRY ORENSTEIN. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton Univ. Press, 1965. 341 pp. $8.50. 


Orenstein attempts to isolate the system of 
interaction whereby a cluster of hamlets in 
Poona District, Maharashtra, obtains social 
solidarity. He is particularly concerned with the 


relationship between such solidarity and various — 


potentially centrifugal factors inherent in the 
local systems of caste and kinship. 

The first half of the book deals with the 
organization of family, kindred, and caste 
groups. In an analysis of family types, Oren- 
stein argues that, contrary to expectation, wealth 
is not a crucial factor in the maintenance and 
partitioning of Hindu joint households. He 
identifies two types of kindred. The first is 
the localized group of exogamic, patrilineally 
related households which occur in some castes 
and which are said to be distinct from lineages 
because women are members of their husband’s 
group. The second is the bilateral kindred, ex- 
hibiting a preference for marriage with families 
linked by previous marriage ties and thus of 
somewhat constant composition. The four chap- 
ters on caste include a description of the now 
rare caste councils and a contribution to the cur- 
rent anthropological controversy on caste rank- 
Ing 


The second part of the book is devoted to 
village politics, social cohesion, and “change.” 
Orenstein labels some village politicians as “pas- 
sive leaders.” They are conformist, generous, 
peaceful and non-competitive “style-setters” for 
village behaviour. “Active leaders,” in contrast, 
are more showy and attentive to secular status. 
There is an excellent sketch of an influential 
Rajput who attains power but fits neither of 
these types. 

Village solidarity has been weakened by im- 
migration, by a decreased concern with land as 
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a traditional heritage, and by a lessening of the 
social value of lower status individuals in the 
prestige-seeking activities of village leaders. The 
last results from the decreased importance of 
conspicuous display in the wider spheres of in- 
teraction now available to influential villagers. 

The mechanisms by which any solidarity is 
obtained in Gaon remain somewhat obscure in 
Orenstein’s account. It is doubtful whether the 
cluster of hamlets should be treated as the 
single social entity which he postulates. The 


' various parts of this carefully written study 


seem to make better sense separately than when 
considered together, but that is perhaps an un- 
derstandable reflection of the complex social 
situation which it explores. 


CHARLES MORRISON 
Unsversity of Rochester 


Society and the Adolescent Self-Image. By 
Morris ROSENBERG. Princeton, N. J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1965. xi, 326 pp. $6.50. 
This study has as its main aim, “to specify 

the bearing of certain social factors on self- 

esteem and to indicate the influence of self- 
esteem on socially significant attitudes and be- 
havior.” 

The data were gathered from approximately 
4,600 students, representing eleven public day 
high schools in New York State, stratified by 
size of community, and selected randomly. Ques- 
tionnaires were sent to the students in these 
schools and were filled out in class. The teachers 
read the instructions to the respondents. 

Guttman scales were obtained on self-esteem, 
stability of self, faith in people, sensitivity to 
criticism, depressive affect, and day-dreaming. 
Scores were obtained on psychosomatic symp- 
toms, interpersonal threat, parental interest, 
and relationship with father. Self-esteem, or 
“the direction of the self-attitude,” is treated 
as an intervening variable throwing light on the 
interrelations between social factors or charac- 
teristics and other attitudes and behavior. As 
the author looks forward to further research 
he considers it important to investigate major 
variables intervening between social factors and 
self-esteem. 

The report describes a competent and careful 
program of research, and presents the results 
in cogent, intelligible terms. The book therefore 
makes an important contribution to our under- 
standing of the “self attitude.” Through the 
use of “standardization” the author is able to 
suggest important clues as to causal priorities 
between self-esteem and other variables. For 
instance, he examines the relation between self- 
esteem and anxiety as it is influenced by other 


factors such as feelings of isolation, sensitivity 
to criticism and instability of self-image. He 
finds that the original difference of 36.8 per 
cent between high and low self-esteem and 
psychosomatic symptoms is reduced to 26.6 
per cent when the “relationship is standardized . 
simultaneously” on these three characteristics. ' 
Throughout the study the mutual reenforce- 
ment and possible contamination between vari- 
ables is competently handled. 

In the latter part of the study the author 
alters his method of presentation in what ap- 
pears to be an attempt to bring the data nearer 
to concrete people. He compares various as- 
pects of the behavior of the persons with ex- 
treme low self-esteem, the “egophobes,” with 
Similar aspects of the behavior of persons with 
extreme high self-esteem, the “egophiles.” The 
study then concentrates on the cluster effects 
associated “with egophobes and egophiles. The 
egophobe shows up as a doleful character. “He 
ig more vulnerable in interpersonal relations 
..- į he is relatively awkward with others... ; 
he assumes others think poorly of him... ; 
he has a low faith in human nature; he tends 
to put up a ‘front’ to people; and he feels rela- 
tively isolated and lonely.” 

This expositional emphasis on the attributes 
and behavior of the extremes is an interesting 
and suggestive change of pace. One is invited 
to ponder on the relation between the egophobe 
and the “totalitarian personality.” However, it 
is well to keep in mind that the egophobe is a 
small percentage of the total sample. Also, this 
section invokes new data the effect of which 
is not entirely clear. In the regular sample it 
was not possible to identify individuals. Another 
study of 1,300 high school students in the Wash- 
ington D.C. area rectified this problem. Eighteen 
students with extremely low self-esteem scores 
and 18 students with extremely high self-esteem 
scores were selected to represent egophobes and 
egophiles respectively. Recorded interviews with 
these students “proved to be a valuable supple- 
ment to the quantitative data derived from the 
New York State study.” The egophobes were 
less than 1.5 per cent of the Washington sam- 
ple, and less than 1.3 per cent of the New York 
sample. It is perhaps because of the small num- 
ber in the egophobe group and the rather un- 
clear communication of the degree to which the 
interviews were employed in the analysis that 
the author’s enthusiasm for “pure types or ideal 
types” declined. In Part V, “Social Conse- 
quences,” the factor correlation is resumed but 
“ophobe analysis” is added to it. In Part VI 
self-esteem is pretty much disregarded as the 
“pivotal variable” in favor of self values, and 
phobe analysis disappears altogether. Thus Part 
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VI shifts the emphasis somewhat from the 
central concern of the. rest of the study. 

One of the reasons this study is important 
is that it is an attempt to evaluate aspects of 
the self in ways of importance to sociologists. 
Sociological concepts have had their greatest 
success in terms of description and structure, 
but it is time their predictive power should be 
‘increased by an awareness of the relations be- 
tween social structure and self structure. Re- 
finements of theory consequent on such studies 
will lead to better prediction of behavior, espe- 
cially in those areas of change which penetrate 
every aspect of our society. 

There are shortcomings but they do not go 
to the essence. One of the difficulties in present- 
ing a series of research findings is to place 
them in some large perspective of theory and 
research. This difficulty may not be as formid- 
able where the findings are scattered around a 
central focus such as interaction within a hos- 
pital setting. But the findings here deal with 
self-esteem in shot-gun associations, religion, 
SES, parental interest, birth order, anxiety, 
leadership and participation in high school, in- 
terest in public affairs. The author is hard 
pressed to describe meaningful backgrounds into 
which he can fit his findings in each case. An 
exceptionally gauche performance is given with 
reference to the findings that self-esteem was 
higher among children of widowed parents who 
did not remarry than among those that did. 
The discussion is homespun, distaff speculation. 
There are too many instances of this type, and 
they mitigate the rigor of the research itself. 
In a number of cases, however, the author has 
tied his findings into established sociological 
and psychological generalizations or findings and 
has thus effectively dealt with them. I personally 
do not find the suggestions for research at the 
end very illuminating since they are global and 
call attention to problem areas that are well 
known. 


BARTLETT H. STOODLEY 
Wellesley College 


Reports on Happiness. By Norman M. BRAD- 
BURN and Davip CapLovirz. Chicago, IIL: 
Aldine, 1965. xvi, 195 pp. $5.00. 


There have been earlier studies, of course, 
on the matters that worry Americans or pro- 
vide sources of satisfactions and dissatisfactions. 
One thinks of the late Samuel Stouffer, in both 
his massive work on the American soldier of 
World War II and in his subsequent surveys. 
One thinks also of the volume, Americans View 
Their Mental Heath, by Gurin, Veroff, and 
Feld which appeared in the series of the Joint 


Commission concerned with American mental 
health. As a consultant to the Joint Commis- 
sion study, I recall my own concern that the 


sample, spread thinly over the United States ` 


and depending on the relative bluntness of a 
questionnaire instrument, might be vulnerable 
to uncontrolled social, cultural, and regional 
variegation and responses that reflect class ex- 
pectancies rather than actual psychological 
states. Nevertheless, with these very large cau- 
tions in mind, all of these studies including the 
present volume are well worth the effort. 

In this specific case, the authors are aware 
that happiness is itself a slippery term. In a 
range of worries, satisfactions, and dissatisfac- 
tions, the data indicate what the American pub- 
lic says it feels. With this in mind, the book’s 
conclusions are much more careful than Gallup 
poll surveys of the temper of the American 
public. The research strategy also improves 
upon the thinly spread sample by selecting 
people in communities that differ in allegedly 
stressful characteristics. Four communities in 
Illinois are selected. Two of these are chronic- 
ally depressed and have high unemployment 
along with population decline due to out-migra- 
tion. A third town is in the depressed area, but 
has been improved by the opening of three new 
industrial plants. These three, with population 
decline, are contrasted to a fourth which is a 
boom town. 

The study took place soon after the Cuban 
crisis with the most interesting finding that 
worry over the crisis was distributed “over the 
social structure.” Older people reported less 
worry about this, but women, who often ex- 
press a simple human reaction about the threat 
of war, were more concerned than men. Of 
course, one must set against this a range of 
factors that the authors mention such as con- 
tamination by seasonal effects (p. 132) and 
the timing of the interviews and re-interviews. 
But one should also know something about the 
kind of propaganda which may have been in- 
undating these industrial communities through- 
out the same period. The authors correctly 
suggest that a more effective tactic might be 
to control the timing of the interviews in con- 


nection with the timing of crisis events them-.- 


selves and to organize the initial and post crisis 
interviews with samples better matched on 
characteristics such as social status. Their final 
conclusion agrees totally with my own: “Con- 
clusions about whether the psychological im- 
pact of major crises is as small as this provi- 
sional study indicates must wait upon more 


careful'y designed studies. At least we have 


made a beginning.” 
Marvin K. OPLER 


State University of New York at Buffalo 
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The Scientific Analysis of Personality. By 
RaymMonp B. CATTELL. Baltimore, Md.: Pen- 
guin Books, 1965. 399 pp. $1.65 (Paperback). 


In the Editorial Foreword to The Sctentsfic 
Analysis of Personality there appears the fol- 
lowing statement: “This book is not only an 
account of the principles of multivariate anal- 
ysis: it is also an account, the clearest and 
fullest to date, of a distinctive system or point 
of view, in Psychology.” (p. 9) The fact that 
Professor Cattell’s analysis of human person- 
ality and its measurement does indeed repre- 
sent a distinctive position in psychology should 
be kept clearly in mind by the reader. 

It is certainly true that this book provides 
a complete exposition of Cattell’s approach to 
personality measurement (construed in its 
broadest sense). In addition to descriptions of 
major personality factors such as the cyclo- 
thyme-sizothyme temperament and ego strength- 
vs-emotionality and neuroticism (along with the 
trait scales that comprise them), Cattell dis- 
cusses techniques of personality measurement, 
the role played by environment as opposed to 
heredity, the use of measurement techniques in 
schools, and potential practical applications of 
his theoretical observations. Major sections of 
the book are devoted to descriptions of the 
statistical techniques involved in multivariate 
analysis; these accounts are relatively detailed 
for a semi-popular volume, but nevertheless 
superficial. 

The only thing which is not given much atten- 
tion is the extent to which Cattell’s position 
differs from that of most American Psychome- 
tricians regarding such matters as the validity 
of personality tests, the usefulness of culture- 
free intelligence tests, and the heredity-environ- 


ment issue. There are a great many flat asser-. 


tions about the existence of personality traits, 
their origin, and the means that may be used 
to measure them. These assertions are accom- 
panied by correlation coefficients, often from 
undisclosed sources, that add to the air of scien- 
tific validity and may have a tendency to lull 
the casual reader into a state of uncritical 
acquiescence. However, many of the “facts” 
presented might very well be disputed on both 
methodological and theoretical grounds. Cattell 
states, for example, that “roughly four-fifths of 
the differences we measure on intelligence tests 
would disappear if people were all of identical 
heredity” (p. 33). This proportion may be ques- 
tioned on the grounds that the twin studies and 
other analyses on which it is based all involve 
subjects raised in relatsvely homogeneous envi- 
ronments. With respect to trait measurement, 
Cattell notes that “source trait A (affectothy- 
mia) correlates about .5 with salary as a sales- 


man” (p. 87). There are no references to the 
research which produced this coefficient, and, 
in comparison to the rest of the literature on 
the predictive value of personality measures, 
it is relatively high. 

All of this raises interesting questions as to 
the appropriateness of the semi-popular paper- 
back for the promulgation of a theoretical po- 
sition whose validity remains open to question. 
A reasonable evaluation of Cattell’s position 
requires a far more sophisticated and detailed 
analysis than most casual readers will be able 
to give this bcok. Lacking such an analysis, let 
the reader be on guard as he considers Tke 
Scientific Analysis of Personality. 

Davi A. GOSLIN 

Russell Sags Foundation 


Case Studies in Behavior Modification. Edited 
and Introduced by LEONARD P. ULLMAN and 
LEONARD KRASNER. New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, 1965. 401 pp. No price 
indicated. 

Among the many current critics of the med- 
ical model in psychiatry, perhaps the largest 
single group is constituted by the psychologists 
who utilize, as an alternative to the disease 
model, a framework derived from learning the- 
ory. One of the chief spokesmen for this group 
has been the English psychologist Eysenk: 


Learning theory ... regards neurotic symptoms 
as simple learned habits; there is no neurosis 
underlying the symptom, but merely the symp- 
tom itself. Get rid of the symptom and you 
have eliminated the neurosis. 


The technique used to “get rid” of the symp- 
tom is always some variant of the process which 
learning theory postulates to be fundamental to 
all behavior: conditioning. At first glance this 
kind of orientation might seem totally unrelated 
to sociological perspectives on mental illness. 
Upon examination, however, this proves not to 
be the case. Since this position is quite influ- 
ential among mental health researchers, and 
since it affords at least the potential of linking 
individual symptoms with the social context, 
the learning theory approach, now called “be- 
havior modiñcation,” should be of some inter- 
est to sociologists who study deviant behavior. 

The present book begins with an extensive 
introduction which offers a thorough critique 
of the medical model, followed by a presenta- 
tion of the learning theory alternative. The 
remainder of the book is made up of fifty arti- 
cles, mostly quite brief, which describe research 
and clinical practice derived from the behavior 
modification position. The articles are divided 
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into five sections:, Severely Disturbed Behav- 
iors; Classic Neurotic Behaviors; Other De- 
viant Adult Behaviors: Sex, Tics, Stuttering; 
Deviant Behavior in Children; Mental Def- 
ciency. About two-fifths of the articles appear 
to be published for the first time, the remainder 
are reprinted from psychological and psychiatric 
journals. 

The great variation in rigor and quality of 
the articles (many are casual clinical descrip- 
tions of single cases) suggests that the editors’ 
intention was not to try to demonstrate the 
validity of the behavior modification approach, 
or even its effectiveness in clinical practice, but 
merely to illustrate some of the avenues that 
might be taken for more systematic and exten- 
sive research. Since the articles appear to serve 
the purpose of illustration, they will not be 
reviewed further here. The introductory essay, 
on the other hand, does attempt a comprehen- 
sive statement of the behavior modification 
position and is the main subject for the present 
review. 

One of the chief analytic problems addressed 
by the essay is the criterion of abnormality. 
If the behavior that is conventionally described 
as mental illness is to be classified in some other 
way, what criteria is to be used for purposes of 
classification? Rejecting the medical model, and 
the assumption, therefore, that some behaviors 
are inherently pathological, Ullman and Krasner 
utilize a societal criterion of abnormality: 


Maladaptive behaviors are learned behaviors, and 
the development and maintenance of a maladap- 
tive behavior is no different from the develop- 
ment and maintenance of any other behavior . . 
because there are no disease entities involved in 
the majority of subjects displaying maladaptive 
behavior, the designation of a behavior as patho- 
logical or not is dependent upon the individuals 
society. (italics added) p. 20. 


Uliman and Krasner go on to outline in greater 
detail the implication of a societal criterion of 
“abnormality”. Restated in sociological terms, 
their formulation is that deviance is the viola- 
tion of social norms which leads to negative 
social sanctions. In all of this, there is a close 
parallel with current conceptions in the sociology 
of deviant behavior, for example, the work of 
Howard S. Becker. 

This statement of maladaptive behavior in 
terms of role expectations and reinforcement 
is potentially’a powerful psychological tool, 
since it tends to bring in the mechanisms of 
social control, and provides a strong link, there- 
fore, between individual and social system 
models of behavior. The behavior modification 
approach to mental disorder has two other ad- 
vantages over the medical model; it is behav- 


ioral, and so facilitates empirical research, and 
it is related to a systematic and explicitly stated 
body of propositions, learning theory. It seems 
likely therefore, that this school of thought will 
make important contributions to psychiatric 
practice and to the theoretical analysis of men- 
tal disorder. 

It is important to note, however, that al- 
though Ullman and Krasner abandon the med- 
ical model of treatment, their alternative is 
endopsychic, rather than a social-psychological. 
The goal of treating maladaptive behavior 
should be to change the patient’s relationship 
to environmental stimuli. As a formal state- 


ment, this does not prejudge the question of . 


whether the relationship should be changed by 
altering the patient or the environment, or both. 
But in listing the techniques used in behavior 
modification, it is clear that the patient is the 
target. These techniques include: “sn. vivo 
presertation of disruptive stimuli, modeling, 
negative practice, self-disclosure, extinction, 
selective positive reinforcement, and stimulus 
deprivation and satiation.” It is not clear how 


the therapist is to effect changes through con- 


ditioning, even assuming learning theory to'be 
correct, when the techniques utilized constitute 
only a small fraction of the total environmental 
stimulation to which the patient is exposed. 
Despite these limitations, behavior modifica- 
tion offers a potentially powerful framework 
for the articulation of social and psychological 


processes. For this reason, the present book 


is strongly recommended. 


THOMAS J. SCHEFF 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


Social Learning and Personality Development. 


By ALBERT BANDURA AND RicHarpD H.: 


Watters. New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1963. ix, 329 pp. $7.00. 


Readers of this stimulating volume on the 
acquisition and modification of behavior are 
likely to swell the small but vociferous band of 
sociologists that has been advocating the sys- 
tematic evaluation of assumptions that social 
theorists make about learning. Addressing them- 


selves to social scientists generally, Bandura “ 
and Walters summarize the major issues in ` 


learning theory, particularly the more debatable 
ones, as they apply to the socialization of chil- 
dren. Among the primary topics are moral be- 
havior, deviance, imitation, and methods of 
changing behavior. The discussion of each topic 
begins with a presentation of contradictory 
claims by different theorists, continues with the 
citation of a formidable number of references 
to empirical literature (almost 600 throughout 
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the book), and concludes with the derivation 
of definite and often surprising conclusions. The 
book is likely to goad many a reader into ques- 
tioning some of his premises about the nature 
of learning because it reports a variety of types 
of research, examines contradictory ‘claims in 
a very sophisticated. manner, and takes posi- 
tions more applicable to sociological thinking 
than are the simpler postulates of animal 
learning. l : 
Central to the authors’ viewpoint is thei 
version of modeling, which stresses the impor- 
tance of social agents as. sources of behavioral 
patterns. The fruitfulness of this position is 
buttressed by the presentation of evidence on 
the association between learning and such vari- 
ables as the agent’s status, the rewards he gains 
for his action, and the emotional arousal of the 
learner. Theories that neglect imitation and 
modeling are taken to task because of their 
inability to account for such phenomena as the 
acquisition of novel responses and learning by 
observation rather than direct reinforcement. 
. The concept of modeling, in combination 
with ‘principles of reinforcement, is also em- 
ployed to demolish a number of popular assump- 


tions such as those which postulate that fear - 


of the punitive agent is a necessary condition 
for identifying with the aggressor, that frustra- 
tion leads only to aggression and not the many 
other responses that can be shaped through 
modeling, and that catharsis diminishes unde- 
sirable behavior. The criticisms are supported 
by such ‘evidence as the finding that children 
who are frustrated in the same way differ in 
. their reactions, depending on whether a model 
they observed previously had acted aggressively 
or unaggressively. The authors also perform a 
` valuable service in summarizing and clarifying 
the nature of certain moot issues. In comment- 
ing on apparent contradictions in the research 
on punishment and aggression, for example, 
_ they cite evidence to show that the child in- 
' hibits his impulse in the presence of the punish- 
ing authority but tends to increase his attacks 
on others as a result of “modeling” the adult’s 
aggressive behavior. Some of the other debata- 
ble topics that are discussed in detail are the 
methods of punishment that inhibit and rein- 
force deviant behavior, and the reasons why 
. early discouragement of dependency tends to 
intensify it.. Most of the arguments are con- 
vincing because they stem directly from the 
authors’ assumptions, are presented with clarity 
and a sophisticated consideration of the alter- 
natives, and are supported by experimental evi- 
dence. a 
Although much of the content has implica- 


tions for topics of interest to sociologists, the 
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reader himself usually has to make the con- 
nections. One reason is the authors’ inclination 
to consider learning principles basic to all social 
behavior. Intent on clarifying these principles 
they are disinterested in variables pertaining to 
the contents of what is learned such as objects 
of identification, the meanings of settings, so- 
cial class, norms, and roles. Such concepts are 
often dismissed by abstractions like “social 
reinforcers” and “external stimulus elements.” 

Many readers will also be critical of a series 
of decisions that stem from the writers’ dog- 
matic adherence to a stringent form of be- 
haviorism. Convinced of the inherent desira- 
bility of the parsimonious explanation they 
ignore the nonparsimonious theories of learning 
such as those that stress the nature of the 
child’s perceptions. He is consequently pictured 
as a passive object of the adults’ actions. The 
possibility that a child interprets, selects from 
a number of alternative possibilities, resists, or 
initiates his own actions is usually not con- 
sidered, or dismissed on the grounds that it 
has been defined in terms of “subjective con- 
cepts that refer to inner experience.” Seldom 
is there a reference to research that inquires 
into the subjects’ opinions, impressions, or 
standards. Most of the studies cited could have 
been done as effectively with animals. 

So negative are Bandura and Walters to 
mentalistic theories that they make withering 
comments about the attempt to differentiate 
between such inner states as shame and guilt, 
and devote considerable space to the sterile 
task of redefining terms like aggression -and 
dependency with a view to eliminating the sub- 
jective state of intentionality that is assumed 
in most definitions. Unnamed “theoretists and 
practitioners who favor psychodynamic prin- 
ciples” are singled out for particularly scathing 
criticism, such as the sins of resorting to terms 
akin to the demonology of the middle ages, 
employing circular reasoning, such as using an 
assumption of underlying autism to account for 
schizophrenia, and welcoming experimental re- 
sults that confirm psychoanalytic principles 
while rejecting negative results because the 
experimental method makes it impossible to 
obtain data available only under clinical con- 
ditions, 

Readers with other philosophic positions will 
probably consider the theory of imitation 
skimpy, and assume that it would have been 
more detailed had the writers attempted to 
account for the socialization of adults within 
complex organizations rather than the socializa- 
tion or presumably nonverbal children, Many. 
times the evidence cited raises more questions 
than it answers. Why does an observer who 
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sees a model punished display fear responses? 
The term “vicarious conditioning” is not a 
sufficient explanation. Why do children select 
particular aspects of the model’s behavior and 
not others? Information about consequences 
for the model throws some light on this ques- 
tion but not very much. 

In summary, then, the book is concerned 
primarily with the behavioristic learning prin- 
ciples, which, in the authors’ opinion are most 
relevant to explaining how the child’s social 
behavior is molded by the imitation of models. 
The viewpoint is a narrow one in its neglect of 
the content of social science and in its restric- 
tion of theory to that which is acceptable to 
_the positivist. The writing is generally clear, 
and the occasional recourse to. jargon like “posi- 
tively balanced proprioceptive feedback” is not 
frequent enough to interfere with understand- 
ing. It is probable that much social behavior 
can be explained in part by the kind of parsi- 
monious theorizing favored by Bandura and 
Walters. Even if the sociologist finds it hard, 
at first, to think of the nature of learning 
apart from the content of what is learned, he 
will, in time, find himself challenged to recon- 
sider his assumptions about topics such as the 
fruitfulness of developmental analysis, individ- 
ual differences, modification of behavior, experi- 
mental manipulation, social perception, and 
origins of deviant behavior. 


DANIEL R. MILLER 
University of Michigan 


Sociocultural Foundations of Personality. By 
ALBERT D. ULLMAN. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1965. xii, 420 pp. $6.00. 


Although this book contains fourteen selec- 
tions written by scholars other than Dr. Ullman, 
it ig not, in the usual sense of the term, a book 
of readings. It is not merely “edited” by an 
“expert” who has the knack of reproducing the 
best work from many writers while adding only 
a few comments of his own. 

The selected articles are, for the most part, 
excellent, including those from now classical 
theorists such as W. I. Thomas and George 
Mead as well as more recent writers such as 
Urie Bronfenbrenner and Robert Merton. These 
selections are, however, only a small part of the 
book’s treatment of the development of human 
behavior in its physiological, psychological and 
sociological setting. The author has not only 
conceived an innovative framework, but he has 
written almost half of the book himself. 

Concern is with “those predictable regulari- 
ties in human behavior which have social con- 
notations” (p. 2), and-the discussion moves 
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from the nature of human nature, to the con- 
tent of culture, and the characteristics of the 
society. Ullman states that this approach bas 
“forced us to develop definitions and usages 
which avoid the reification of any of the sub- 
systems of action? (p. 407). For the reader, 
this poses some problems. As an example, there 
are attempts to differentiate between or to 
equate such terms as the following: instincts, 
needs, motives, drives, impulses, and homeo- 
stasis. Some of the definitions will not satisfy 
all readers. Subsequent inconsistencies of usage 
will confuse other readers. The language and 
conceptualizations throughout are basically Par- 
sonian, 

Yet this is a meaty book for sociologists, 
anthropologists or psychologists to pore over. 
New insights into relationships between various 
aspects of development are suggested and are 
intriguing. There are also points to ponder 
which raise questions as to certain commonly- 
held beliefs. For instance, on pages 254-257, 
“identification” is described as being produced 
by ambivalence, control and deprivation. Later 
on (p. 320) “emulation” of one child by an 
older child, is related to the superior attractive- 
ness of the position of the latter. All in all, it 
is not a book to be read lightly. The concerned 
reader will find probing questions to take 
seriously. 

ELEANOR STOKER BOLL 

University of Pennsylvania 


Aspects of Scientific Explanation and Other 
Essays in the Philosophy of Science. By 
. Cart G. HemreL. New York: Free Press, 
1965. ix, 489 pp. $12.50. 


All but two of this excellent collection of 
essays have been published elsewhere. Four 
have been widely read by philosophers and have 
provided impetus for much discussion and con- 
troversy (“Studies in the Logic of Confirma- 
tion,” “The Theoretician’s Dilemma: A Study 
in the Logic of Theory Construction,” “The 
Function of General Laws in History,” and 
“Studies in the Logic of Explanation”). Several 
of the essays have been previously reprinted 
in other collections. All have been revised for 
the present volume. As Hempel warns in the 
Preface, the revision is sometimes achieved 
unfortunately through deletion or correction 
without special notice. At other times and more 
happily, revision involves new postscripts and 
new footnotes (marked as such). Five essays 
consider methodological issues of special interest 
to the social scientist, including “Fundamentals 
of Taxonomy,” “Typological Methods in the 
Natural and Social Science,” and “The Logic of 
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Functional Analysis.” The long title essay was 
written specifically for this volume. The book 
concludes with a “working bibliography” every 
item of which is referred to in the body of the 
text. The bibliography represents a good deal 
of the current thought in the philosophy of 
science. The volume is invaluable for anyone 
who is interested in contemporary developments 
in the area. 

Hempel is deservedly reputed to be the most 
lucid writer in the business. He is undeniably 
a central figure in the philosophy of science. 
In the title essay, Hempel defends the thesis 
that “all scientific explanation involves, expli- 
citly or by implication, a subsumption of its 
subject matter under general regularities.” 
(p. 488) He has been a leading advocate of 
this view, a view under sharp attack in recent 
years. He introduces three logical “models,” 
representing three different kinds of explana- 
tion: a “deductive-nomological” model, a ‘“de- 
ductive-statistical” model and an “tnductive- 
statistical” mode]. The last is of special interest 
for the social scientist; Hempel gives it a 
unique development. All the models presuppose, 
however, that all explanatory arguments contain 
as a premise at least one generalization, though 
the generalization may be a statistical one. 
Hempel’s discussion of the differences between 
“causal” and “statistical” explanation is ex- 
tremely interesting and sure to generate future 
discussion. In the last part of the title essay, 
he tries (by way of replying to his critics) to 
show how specimen cases of scientific explana- 
tion can be accommodated by one or the other 
of the three models, and that where this cannot 
be done, the case at issue falls outside the scope 
of the logic of explanation. 

The basic philosophical issue is what is to 
count as a proper part of the “logic” of ex- 
planation. To facilitate understanding, consider 
two hypothetical orientations towards explana- 
tion, poles apart and neither represented in 
pure form by any philosopher today: (1) Ex- 
planations are solely a function of context and 
situation and may vary accordingly. Even those 
cases in which explanations are given by ges- 
tures and pointings fall under the scope of the 
logic of explanation. (2) Explanation is solely 
a matter of the syntax of the language of the 
explanatory account. To decide whether a pro- 
posed explanatory account is an explanation, 
one need only see whether the language in 
which it is couched has certain structural fea- 
tures or can be transformed so as to exhibit 
these features. As I have said, no one holds 
either position, though in the early thirties 
Rudolf Carnap espoused a view similar to (2). 
Hempel veers in the same direction, while many 
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of bis critics seem to try to get as close as pos- 
sible to (1). This divergence between philos- 
ophers stems from a difference in basic attitudes 
towards the nature of language and meaning, a 
difference crystallized into the two major fac- 
tors of contemporary Anglo-American philos- 
ophy: logical positivism and the linguistic anal- 
ysis school originally centered at Oxford. 

Thus, Hempel’s basic theme in replying to his 
critics is that one must try to develop a logic of 
scientific explanation independent of context and 
situation; that though any given explanation 
may be psychologically unsatisfying, this in 
itself should not bear on the explication of the 
logic of the explanatory account. The analogy 
Hempel plays upon is metamathematical proof 
theory. By means of proof theory, it is possible 
to explicate mgorously a mathematical proof 
quite apart from considering which proofs satisfy 
the souls of mathematicians. And Hempel, by 
means of the analogy, often seems to suggest 
that one may discuss intelligently what is to 
count as a scientific explanation quite apart from 
considering what explanations scientists find 
illuminating or satisfying. But proof theory 
works because mathematical proofs can be de- 
fined syntactically. Hempel certainly does not 
think that what is to count as a scientific ex- 
planation can be defined by the syntax of ex- 
planatory accounts. For one thing, it seems 
impossible to distinguish between the structure 
of those generalizations which, if true, would 
express scientific laws (“lawlike”) and those 
generalizations which, if true, would not express 
scientific laws (“non-lawlike”). If it is an open 
question, as Hempel himself says, as to what is a 
lawlike generalization, then it is also an open 
question as to what is a scientific explanation. 
Accordingly, what counts as a proper part of the 
logic of explanation is also open, for the differ- 
ence between lawlike generalizations and non- 
lawlike generalizations may turn out to be a 
matter of context and situation. 


HASKELL FAIN 
Umversity of Wisconsin 


Introduction to Mathematical Sociology. By 
James S. COLEMAN, New York: Free Press of 
Glencoe, 1964. xiv, 554 pp. $9.95 


This is an important work, and in spite of its 
size and the richness of its content, it is well 
titled an “introduction.” It is not a text book, 
although the earnest graduate student whose 
abilities lead him in this direction will unques- 
tionably want to have it on his shelves. Nor is 
it quite a systematic treatise, though the central 
part of the book, from Chapter 4 to 11, exhibits 
a good deal of the progressive development and 
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long-connected argument that one associates 
with a treatise. In these chapters the author 
starts with the simple concept of a transition 
rate from one state of a social system to another, 
and then goes on to develop stochastic models 
involving transition probabilities. On these sim- 
ple concepts he builds an elaborate structure of 
mathematical models, which he illustrates with 
a wide variety of social data. Equilibrium states 
of the system are derived for the most part 
from the dynamic equations, so that these equi- 
librium states can be seen in a proper dynamic 
setting. Voting data, data on political affiliation, 
and sociometric data of various kinds are used to 
illustrate these principles with great skill. What 
mainly emerges is the computation of certain 
parameters of the system, which become explicit 
in the mathematical models but are by no means 
always immediately obvious in the raw data. 
The concept of various dynamic processes as 
producing cross-sectional distribution patterns 
is widely employed, and the discussion of the 
Poisson processes, especially when modified to 
include contagiousness, as developed in Chapters 
10 and 11, is particularly illuminating. 

Following this. central “treatise” is a series 
of essays on rather special problems, for instance 
on the organization of attitudes, on measures of 
structural characteristics, on the dynamics of 
group size, and on diffusion in social structures. 
These use the general methodology of the work, 
but have something of the form of separate 
essays on particular applied problems. 

Finally, at the beginning and end of the work 
there are a number of chapters which constitute 
an almost self-contained essay on quantification 
and scientific method in sociology. Chapters 1-3 
and Chapter 18 really belong in this part of the 
work; I would also include Chapter 15 on the 
method of residues, which seems somewhat mis- 
placed, and some sections of other chapters. 
All of this contains some extremely interesting 
and important observations, and can be read 
with profit by many who will not be able to 
follow the somewhat laborious mathematics of 
the central treatise. The last chapter is particu- 
larly recommended. It is headed “Tactics and 
Strategies in the Use of Mathematics,” and I 
would recommend to any reader of the book 
that he read it first. It is a brilliant defense of 
what he calls the “sometimes true” theory and 
the use of mathematics for the development of 
models, the properties of which can be carefully 
and explicitly identified and then compared with 
actual social processes to see if they fit. This 
reminds one of the “ideal type” concept of Max 
Weber (who, incidentally, receives only one 
small passing reference in the whole work), but 
perhaps it might better be called an “ideal 
model.” The observations on the method of 
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residues are also of great interest. By this 
Coleman means the development of a sociologi- 
cally trivial or tautological model and studying 
the divergencies between an actual set of data 
and the predictions of the model as being most 
likely to lead to conclusions of sociological in- 
terest. Coleman’s observations on the possible 
use of normative models, such as are implied in 
linear programming and game theory, are also 
of great interest, and the several pages at the 
end on the use of electronic computers as a 
substitute for mathematics should be expanded 
and reprinted as a tract for those who think 
that arithmetical facility is a substitute for gen- 
eralization. 

This is a work which will unquestionably be 
studied with profit by a whole generation of 
sociologists, and its influence, I think, will be 
almost wholly good. At only one point do I feel 
a certain uneasiness, because the mathematical 
method, while it adds rigor and discourages 
slovenliness of thought, is also highly selective 
of problems. There is real danger, therefore, - 
that as sociologists employ mathematical meth- 
ods and no others, they will get absorbed into 
problems which are tractable to this method, 
which are not necessarily the problems that are 
most important. As one looks over the ilustra- - 
tive material used in this book, one is struck 
with certain omissions. The sociology of the 
family, for instance, receives scant attention. 
All those aspects of sociology involved with 
symbolic systems—religion, ideology, legitima- 
tion, and so on—are similarly under-attended. 
While one of the most attractive things about 
Dr. Coleman’s werk is that he clearly regards 
mathematics as a servant and not a master, in 
the hands of lessor men and successors, there 
is always the danger that this relationship might 
be inverted. If this book has the impact which 
I think it deserves, its very success might create 
dangers of distorting the course of sociology, 
simply because its beautiful tools cry to be used. 
One should not blame the toolmaker, however, 
for any possible abuse of his implement. 


KENNETH E, BOULDING 
University of Michigan 


Method and Measurement in Sociology. By 
AARON V. CicourkL. New York: The Free 
Press of Glencoe; London: Collier-Macmillan, 
1964, vii, 247 pp. $6.95. 


In this volume Professor Cicourel gives us a 
critical evaluation of all the common methods 
that sociologists use. The methods that he dis- 
cusses are reflected in chapter titles: “Theory 
and Method in Field Research,” “Interviewing,” 
“Fixed-Choice Questionnaires,’ “The Demo- 
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graphic Method,” “Historical Materials and 
Content Analysis,” and “Experimental Designs 
in Sociology.” 

Cicourel’s central position is the following. 
The measurement of any sociological variable 
requires at some point an unstudied “natural” 
interpretation of what persons say or write to 
make the present sketchy theories in sociology 
empirically explicit. These interpretations are 
made by a researcher through his knowledge of 
language usage and common cultural meanings 
in the relevant social order. But rigorous meas- 
urement as conceived in the scientific method 
demands (at least) the establishment of equiva- 
lence classes of observations that correspond to 
explicitly defined theoretical events. Because of 
the presence of “natural” interpretations in 
measurement procedures, rigorous measurement 
has not been demonstrated. There is no possible 
way to avoid the use of language and common 
meanings in making observations. The only way 
to remove the doubtfulness from present meth- 
odological practices is to achieve a theoretical 
understanding of the unstudied aspects of these 
practices through empirical studies. 


While this thesis is not new, the reviewer has. 


never seen it made so convincingly about all the 
major methods in sociology. In the reviewer’s 
opinion, Cicourel’s proposal for research on 
phenomena unstudied in the actual practice of 
sociological methods is the most important con- 
tribution of his book. In the last chapter entitled 
“Theoretical Presuppositions” he presents ma- 
terials by which to study the problems he raises, 
but he gives no more than suggestions as to 
where to start. Cicourel claims no more; he calls 
his book “programmatic.” 

The following points are raised that interested 
the reviewer and that may help to illuminate 
the book. (For brevity the reviewer will refer 
to Cicourel’s general criticism as the “problem 
of meaning structures.’’) 

1. Cicourel makes his critical evaluation of 
the practice of methods. entirely by reference 
to what sociologists say about their methods in 
published work. His procedure is to seek out 
the logical implications of statements about 
methods to show that the statements involve 
simplistic assumptions about the nature of social 
process. He does not introduce any empirical 
materials collected on the practice of method. 
Thus, he does not actually consider the problem 
of what the actual practice of a given method 
might consist, as distinct from a published 
statement of what practice should or might con- 
sist. Because of this procedure, several points 
follow: 


a. Unfortunately, it will be easy for sociologists 
to ignore the book as just “talk about talk,” 


since the practice of method is not critically 
studied. . 

b. The general lack of empirical material on 
practices makes it difficult to get any “feel” for 
the kinds of problems Cicourel raises or to evalu- 
ate their importance. Many will find Cicourel’s 
criticism plausible, but not compelling. It is easy 

to say “so what?” when no positive solution is 
offered that compels the professional’s attention. 

c. Because his procedure is to seek logical im- 
plications of stated positions, Cicourel must take 
these statements of method as descriptions of 
practices. Thus, he is a victim of his own criti- 
cism, since he does not consider these statements 
as the practical accomplishment of persons in 
their own everyday world. The variety of practi- 
cal uses to which these statements can be put 
is not considered by Cicourel. 


2. Cicourel gives quotations from the work 
of Hyman et al., and Kahn and Cannell on inter- 
viewing that show that these researchers are 
aware of the issues he cites and count them 
important ones. In the reviewer’s opinion, 
Cicourel makes more of a known problem than 
others do for two reasons: 


a. Cicourel considers the problem of meaning 
structures to be essential, while other researchers 
have either been unclear about it, avoided it, or 
considered it to be a nuisance. 

b. Implicit in Hyman et al, and Kahn and 
Cannell is the assumption that the problem of 
meaning structures will be solved as a byproduct 
of present methods. Cicourel implies that this 
assumption is false. The problem must be at- 
tacked directly, with new theoretical insights and 
new empirical methods. 


3. Cicourel’s insistence on the necessity of 
the problem of meaning structures in all methods 
reveals a conception of “nested” problems. 
Some problems must be solved before other 
problems can be properly pursued. It is implicit 
in this position that sociologists who do not 
work on the problem of meaning structures are 
selecting their problems for research on other 
grounds than theoretical necessity, perhaps on 
the grounds of an existing sociological tradition 
or the social importance of the problem. 
Cicourel’s criticism makes professionals’ claims 
of freedom in problem choice appear to be un- 
warranted. 

4. In the last chapter Cicourel offers some 
materials that he feels may be useful in dealing 
with the problems he raises. Some of these 
materials are the following: (a) Garfinkel’s 
work on games and social process, particularly 
his concept of constitutive accent; (b) Alfred 
Schutz’ four types of signs (marks, indications, 
signs, and symbols) and three features of social 
situations (the reciprocity of perspectives, the 
actor’s stock of knowledge, and typification); 
and (c) Husserl’s concepts of intentionality and 
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horizon. The reviewer finds that Cicourel does 
little more than list a series of concepts origi- 
nated by these thinkers. Further, the lack of 
empirical material about actual practices in 
sociology makes it difficult to see how the vari- 
ous concepts that Cicourel assembles can be 
used to study the problem of meaning structures. 

5. Cicourel states that the problem of mean- 
ing structures is related to the problem of in- 
variant properties of norms. In summarizing a 
discussion by Robin Williams, he shows that the 
search for such invariant properties may be 
dificult, since “Any given norm is subjected to 
an unknown number of contingencies such as 
how the actor defines the situation, the time 
period involved, the place, ‘situational pressures’, 
and the like” (p. 202). Starting from the same 
point, Garfinkel has proposed that an invariant 
property of every norm is that it is only advis- 
ory to the actor in any social setting in which 
it might be used. If the difficulty of contingencies 
is itself an invariant property of norms, the 
solution to the problem of meaning structures 
becomes very difficult. The reviewer feels that 
Cicourel makes the problem appear simpler than 
it is in suggesting that the problem is unsolved 
mainly because it is unnoticed and not because 
it is so difficult. 

6. The necessary character of the problem of 
meaning structures points to a fundamental con- 
ception of the sociologist. Following Schutz and 
Garfinkel, Cicourel’s view is that the sociologist 
is not a “pure” scientist but rather a practical 
man leading his everyday life in the course of 
which he engages in scientific activities. It is 
his grasp of how to get along in his social order 
that allows him to fill in, to “ad hoc,” formally 
stated procedures of science. 

_ dn summary, Cicourel’s book is valuable to 

sociology because it directs persons to the 
problem of meaning structures. But for the 
sympathetic reader who does not wish to give 
up his research interests for this problem, it 
will have to be “business as usual” because 
Cicourel gives no practical suggestions for 
obviating the matter. 


LINDSEY CHURCHILL 
Cornell University 


Computer Methods in the Analysis of Large- 
Scale Social Systems. Edited by James M. 
BresHeErs. Cambridge, Mass.: Joint Center for 
Urban Studies of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and Harvard University, 1965. 
iv, 207 pp. $3.75 (Paperback). 


In a world in which the 1-1000 sample tape 
of the U.S. Bureau of the Census has deluged 
social scientists with data, many have sought 
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new means to help them master the information 
overload. Picture a conference in which social 
scientists who have been exploring the uses of 
computers join together to share with each 
other and with a number of colleagues uninitiated 
in computer analysis both the benefits and the 
problems they have encountered. Difficulties of 
language, design, and conceptualization loom 
large and would seem to threaten any meaning- 
ful communication. Add computer scientists 
speaking of what their field offers social scien- 
tists, and incidentally of some technical and 
ethical computer problems, and communication 
would seem even less likely to occur. Then in- 
crease the heterogeneity by including among 
the social scientists representatives from demog- 
raphy, economics, political science, psychology, 
and sociology; and also by inviting specialists 
in marketing, biology, and genetics. The con- 
ception of a conference in which advanced 
techniques and data from so many disciplines 
would be shared is daring, but can the outcome 
be other than chaos? Surprisingly, it can. There 
are threads of common concern binding together 
all of these diverse disciplines, and new insights 
emerge from considering their problems side 
by side. Yet the disciplines remain disparate in 
their substantive concerns, and at times the 
separate tongues make the reader of these pro- 
ceedings wonder: Is this not “Babel: because 
the Lord did there confound the language of all 
the earth’? 

For the most part the participants in this 
conference, sponsored by the MIT-Harvard 
Joint Center for Urban Studies, are exceptional 
men. One cannot read carefully their papers and 
discussions without gaining new ideas and sens- 
ing both the excitement and frustrations that 
characterize explorations in new techniques and 
methodology. There are two ways to benefit 
from the present collection. The sampler may 
choose only those papers that match his obvious 
needs. Or the reader interested in the diverse 
potentialities of the computer may read closely 
throughout, as thoughtful men describe their 
own. problems and discoveries. Either reader will 
be rewarded. 

All readers should cover Beshers’ masterly 
Introduction tracing the three themes recurring 
throughout the conference: “(1) control over 
the computer processes by the social scientists; 
(2) the implications of time in the interpreta- 
tion of social science data; and (3) the implica- 
tions of the level of aggregation in the interpre- 
tation of social science data.” 

The reviewer found several papers especially 
rewarding: Pool’s insightful discussion of atti- 
tudinal variables as the major focus in analyzing 
large social systems—through simulation in his 
own case; Orcutt’s and Taeuber’s presentations 
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of conflicts between social scientists’? data needs 
and maintaining the confidential nature of census 
data; Herniter’s and Beshers’ treatments of 
mathematical models, especially in the contrast 
between Beshers’ primary concern with adequate 
representation of sociological theory and Hern- 
iter’s innocence of the theoretical implications 
of his own model; Stephan’s brilliant discussion 
of the Herniter and Beshers papers; Evan’s 
demonstration of the value of cohort analysis 
of attitude data; Fleisher’s and Greenberger’s 
general analyses of problems involved in com- 
puter simulation research; Brackett’s discussion 
of computer applications to demographic analy- 
sis; the paper by Kennedy and associates and 


its discussion by Bodmer stressing the necessity 


of organizing data bases in terms of the same 
concepts and techniques employed in analysis 
and in simulation; and Zellner’s elegant treat- 
ment of estimating parameters in models simu- 
lating social systems. 

No doubt the conference itself served well 
to provide suggestive leads for the computer 
neophyte as well as the veteran user. To benefit 
fully from the published proceedings the reader 
should have at least an introduction to the use 
of computers in social research, such as might 
be provided by Green’s Digital Computers in 
Research, and on occasion knowledge of matrix 
algebra would be helpful. But many of the read- 
ings can be understood readily without such 
background. 

In my opinion the book itself would be better 
if it provided a more intensive study of one 
type of application, say in demography alone. 
Alternatively, it would be improved by living 
up to its title more effectively by including 
descriptions of imaginative applications of mul- 
tivariate analysis of large social systems not 
possible without the modern computer as well 
as by considering theoretically oriented studies 
of large complex national, industrial, military, 
or educational systems. The papers no doubt 
reflect the state of development in computer 
applications in the analysis of census and survey 
data. It will probably be another five to ten 
years before a collection of the caliber of 
Feigenbaum and Feldman’s Computers and 
Thought can be published in sociology. 


Jonn T. GULLAHORN 
Michigan State University and 
System Development Corporation 


The New Utopians: A Study of System Design 
and Social Change. By ROBERT BOGUSLAW. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1955. 
vii, 213 pp. $6.35. 


“There is a new breed of utopians afoot, 
threatening to rush down all the exciting path- 


ways and blind alleys frequented by utopians 
since the days of Plato.” Thus begins this en- 
grossing book. And with wit, style, and erudi- 
tion, the author illustrates the numerous hazards 
that lie ahead. 

He does this in the context of four major 
approaches to the problem of system design. 
Formalist approaches are characterized by the 
use of models: linear programming models, 
game theory models, rigorously rational models, 
or even the ritual employment of inappropriate 
models. Approaches that rely upon specific prin- 
ciples to provide guidelines for action in all 
situations are designated as heuristic. Heuristic 
systems are designed to operate even where no 
formal model or analytic solution is available 
and under unforeseeable conditions. The op- 
erating unit approach focuses upon the charac- 
teristics of the available operating units and the 
product to be produced with these units. Sys- 
tems are then designed for bringing together the 
proper units to produce the desired product. 
Finally, ad koc approaches presume the con- 
tinued existence of present reality and simply 
constitute a search for solutions that are not 
currently available. There is no commitment to 
models, heuristics, or operating units. 

Boguslaw is concerned for the present as well 
as the future when, as he puts it, “population 
will be wagged increasingly by their technologi- 
cal tails.” Throughout his discussion he raises 
the value questions ignored by system designers 
in their consideration for hardware and auto- 
mated equipment: “for whom and for what are 
the Utopias to be?” He points to the dehuman- 
izing requirements necessary for the successful 
operation of many systems and the undesirable 
concentration of power they require. He does 
this, frequently, by comparing the works of 
modern systems-designers with utopians such as 
Fourier, Owen and B, F. Skinner. These com- 
parisons point out similarities in the assumptions 
of utopians—old and new. 

The author notes repeatedly that modern 
system designers substitute the value of efficiency 
for more humanistic ideals. He is properly dis- 
turbed by their failure to consider the conse- 
quences of the smaller systems they design for 
the larger social systems in which they are im- 
bedded. 

Although most of the book focuses upon the 
shortcomings of the four approaches to systems- 
design, the author tends to base his concerns 
for society upon the short history of modern 
system-design activities rather than upon those 
characteristics inherent in the systems approach 
itself. The kind of military and industrial sys- 
tems he mentions have proliferated because 
there is a market for these systems. Their 
encroachment upon the everyday life of the 
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populace is only just beginning to be noticed. 
Meanwhile a new market is being created for 
the application of system design techniques to 
the solution of social problems—including those 
generated by the systems which Boguslaw de- 
cries. It is too soon, of course, to know if these 
new systems will be of any use in countering 
the dehumanizing trends of systems developed 
for military and industrial purposes. But at 
least the problem has been cast in terms amen- 
able to a systems approach. Further hope for an 
increased sensitivity to the human problems of 
system design may be raised when it is noted 
that the author himself is employed as a “senior 
social scientist” of the System Development 
Corporation. 


Davip NASATIR 
Unsversity of California 
at Los Angeles 


Elementary Applied Statistics: For Students in 
Behavioral Science. By Linton C. FREEMAN. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1965. viii, 
298 pp. No Price Indicated. 


Any new book on basic statistical methods in 
the behavioral and social sciences is limited not 
only by the large number of competing volumes, 
but also by the rather rigid definition of appro- 
priate content that is current in the field. In 
this situation the author must attempt to be the 
same as others in a different manner. If he is 
too similar, he is simply repetitive and serves no 
useful function. If he is too different, he be- 
comes original at the expense of his readers who 
may enjoy the novelty of the approach but fail 
to master statistical techniques that others ex- 
pect of them. 

In the present volume Professor Freeman 
makes an interesting, clear and carefully devel- 
oped attempt to balance these conflicting alter- 
natives and thus to justify a new presentation 
of familiar materials. If he is not entirely suc- 
cessful, it must be attributed in part to the 
inherent difficulty of the task—something on the 
order of holding an audience spellbound by a 
recitation of the alphabet. 

As in most texts in basic statistical proce- 
dures, distinctions between nominal, ordinal and 
interval measurement scales are introduced early 
in the discussion. However, unlike other writers, 
Professor Freeman takes these distinctions ex- 
tremely seriously and utilizes them as the frame 
of reference within which to organize the subject 
matter of his book. He illustrates the relations 
between these types of measures and specific 
statistical techniques in terms of distributions 
` of single variables, measures of association be- 
tween two variables, and the testing of statisti- 
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cal inferences between two variables. Thus we 
find Chapter 10 devoted to “describing associa- 
tion between one nominal and one ordinal scale,” 
while Chapter 17 concerns “testing hypotheses 
about ordinal-interval combinations.” 

This approach is original and has real advan- 
tages as a means of underscoring the relation 
between measurement techniques and statistical 
analysis. But it also leads Professor Freeman 
to overemphasize certain statistical techniques 
because they happen to fit the cells of his model 
and to under-emphasize other techniques that 
do not. For example, in the discussion of meas- 
ures of association between an ordinal and an 
interval scale, ten pages are devoted to a dis- 
cussion of Jaspen’s Coefficient of Multiserial 
Correlation, while Biserial and Point-Biserial 
correlation are dismissed in five sentences. 
Though references are given for these latter 
techniques, it seems doubtful that this order of 
priorities is appropriate in a text intended for an 
introductory course. 

In general, however, the text is well written, 
clearly conceived and interestingly presented. 
One can quarrel with the author’s priorities in 
selecting and discussing statistical techniques. 
But, within the framework of his own objective 
“to provide behavioral science students with a 
general overview of statistical applications,” the 
book is successful. 


JoHN MANN 
New York University 


Great Aspirations: The Graduate School Plans 
of America’s College Seniors. By JAMES A. 
Davis. Chicago: Aldine Publishing Co., 1964. 
vili, 319 pp. $8.95. 


In a well-ordered society, monographs like 
this one would be issued every decade or so. If 
such reports had begun to appear, say a half- 
century ago, today’s graduate education might 
be less haphazard. Future reports, designed to 
be comparable with their predecessors, would 
provide a basis for continued stock-taking of a 
kind heretofore not possible. 

Davis’s report begins with “A Senior Class 
Portrait,” describing the demographic charac- 
teristics, social class, college experiences, future 
plans and self-descriptions of 33,982 graduates 
from 135 American colleges in June, 1961. The 
students, but not their institutions, were selected 
to represent the entire Jume crop, and 85% of 
the eligibles completed their questionnaires. 
The chapter’s seventeen tables, many of them 
full-page in size, are packed with information 
and ingeniously presented. They tell you, for ex- 
ample, that the 3% of Negroes in the sample 
are disproportionately from small cities; that 
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60% of the sample are males; and that women, 
high SES students, and Jews have shown rela- 
tively high academic performance. 

There are only three other substantive chap- 
ters, each packed with information based on 
sometimes rather intricate analyses. They deal 
with plans for postgraduate study, the character- 
istics of those who plan to undertake it, and 
comparisons among students planning to enter 
various fields. A full quarter of the book is de- 
voted to detailed appendices. There is no index, 
but the nine-page List of Tables provides a rea- 
sonably adequate substitute. 

The smorgasbord includes both some surprises 
and some important confirmations of common 
assumptions. The finding reported as the major 
conclusion of the research is that “the vast bulk 
of the June, 1961, graduates anticipated further 
study. ...A bachelor’s degree recipient is more 
likely to anticipate postgraduate study than a 
high school student is to anticipate college” 
(pp. 42-43). Though 83% were favorable to 
graduate study and 77% expected to go on 
themselves, only 20% had been accepted at the 
time of -their graduation. The author adds, how- 
ever, that “delay in entry to postgraduate study 
is characteristic of American higher education,” 
and that this fact “appears to constitute a social 
problem—conspicuous improvement could be 
made on the now shaky bridge that connects col- 
lege and graduate school” (p. 140). 

Davis’s final paragraph is also worth quoting. 
“Despite the harsh criticism of higher educa- 
tion from within and without, American colleges 
and universities are a tremendous success, judged 
by the market research criterion of satisfied 
customers. A surprisingly high proportion: of 
their customers are demanding still more after 
four years of undergraduate study, and the most 
promising of these by the standards of academia 
show a disproportionate tendency toward the 
academy, which suggests that higher education 
has an addictive quality.” (p. 238). 


THEODORE M. Newcoms 
Umversity of Michigan 


The Prediction of Academic Performance: A 
Theoretical Analysis and Review of Research. 
By Davin E. Lavin. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1965. 182 pp. $4.00. 


This is a valuable guide for sociologists inter- 
ested in academic achievement. Although the 
book is primarily a summary of an exceedingly 
wide range of prediction studies on all educa- 
tional levels, the first three chapters are de- 
voted to important methodological issues, such 
as the meaning of overachievement and under- 
achievement, the standardization and independ- 
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ence of predictors, and assumptions of linearity 
in prediction. The author deploys much of this 
methodology to advantage in appraising the 
actual studies that follow. For example, many 
of the common predictors of academic perform- 
ance are intercorrelated. with, and perhaps de- 
pendent upon, sex and ability differences, and 
Lavin frequently points to the difficulty of in- 
terpreting results when either of these variables 
are not controlled. However, problems associ- 
ated with the linearity of the correlations are 
only occasionally referred to in the substantive 
discussion. 

The summary itself is presented in three chap- 
ters, corresponding to three different types of 
predictor variables: intellective, personality, 
and social. With the exception of a few studies 
that used a standardized achievement test, aca- 
demic performance (the dependent variable) is 
measured by school or college grades. Among 
the more interesting findings from each chap- 
ter are: 

(a) Measures of ability account for between 
one-third and one-half of the variation in aca- 
demic performance, with the size of the corre- 
lations depending partly upon the educational 
level and sex of the subjects, the kind and num- 
ber of intellective tests or other ability mea- 
sures employed, and whether the index of aca- 
demic performance used overall grade-averages 
or grades in specific courses. 

(b) Of all the studies reviewed, those aamoy: 
ing personality factors as predictors were the 
most eclectic and, except for some of the multi- 
variate studies, most equivocal. This appeared 
to be especially true of the studies using pro- 
jective measures of achievement motivation to 
predict performance. 

(c) Studies dealing with the effects of demo- 
graphic characteristics or role relationships were 
almost as varied and as numerous as those deal- 
ing with psychological variables. Although grade 
averages were generally found to be strongly re- 
lated to socioeconomic status, the correlations 
were not as high as those found between grades 
and ability. Moreover, the studies indicate that 
the correlation between SES and grades is re- 
duced substantially when ability is controlled, 
whereas the correlation between ability and 
grades does not change appreciably when SES is 
controlled. 

The reader may wonder why the book includes 
no reports of research after 1961 (a four year 
gap), and only a few prior to 1953. Lavin may 
appease some by his only explanation: “. . . the 
findings published in the interim would not alter 
the conclusions of this book.” For the most part, 
he is probably right. Yet there are recent authors 
who have made significant contributions to our 
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understanding of academic performance with 
their studies of teacher ratings, student environ- 
ments, creativity, and self-concepts of ability. 
These authors may well feel that their materials 
warrant inclusion in any major work that pur- 
ports to be an extensive and up-to-date review 
of the literature. 

On the other hand, we are forced to agree 
with Lavin that most (and perhaps the great 
majority) of the studies reviewed might be 
called “actuarial,” since the original investiga- 
tors were only infrequently concerned with the 
causal status of the predictors. He suggests cor- 
rectly that without a more systematic theory 
about the determinants of scholastic perform- 
“ance, we may indeed have reached the limits of 
predictive efficiency. It is questionable that pre- 
diction itself be basis for causal inference. Some 
of the multiple correlations reported in the book 
already explain as much as two-thirds of the 
variation in academic performance, but no one 
seems to understand why. 

The concluding chapter offers a design for fu- 
ture research which would address this under- 
lying issue. The author briefly illustrates the 
array of academic predictors might be systema- 
tically organized by paying more attention to the 
interconnections between social structure and 
personality variables. However, the book falls 
somewhat short of its promising sub-title since 
it ends with only the beginning of a “theoretical 
analysis.” 

The work is nevertheless an excellent refer- 
ence to an important part of the literature on 
academic performance, and the methodological 
problems posed in the introductory chapters are 
well worth the attention of every student of the 
subject. 

Bruce K. ECKLAND 

University of North Carolina 


Streaming: An Education System in Miniature. 
By Brian Jackson. London: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul; New York: Humanities Press, 
1964. x, 156 pp. $4.50. 


Nearly all primary schools in England are 
divided into academic tracks or “streams”; al- 
ready by age seven, three-quarters of the school 
children have been assigned to a stream from 
which they are unlikely to transfer. The vast 
majority of teachers and parents endorse the 
system. However, the author does not. Behind 
streaming he finds an assumption of scarcity of 
talent which, in practice, seems to rigidify exist- 
ing social classes differences. This theme is 
elaborated in a modest and sometimes charming 
blend of survey tabulation and disarming pole- 
mics. Evidence is drawn from the author’s per- 
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sonal experiences and visits to a streamed school, 
a survey of nearly one-fourth of the primary 
schools in England, and a comparison of 10 
streamed and 10 unstreamed schools. 

As an indictment of the efficacy of streaming, 
the volume is engaging and somewhat convinc- 
ing. Most readers will not escape the sense of 
subjugation of children that colors the descrip- 
tion of streaming in Honey Bell school, where 
one teacher assured, “Surely B(-stream) chil- 
dren look after the animals best.” 

The supporting evidence is less conclusive. 
The author dwells on the fact that assignments 
to streams are influenced by family status, while 
the ability gap between streams widens during 
the school career; mcreover, in comparison to 
streamed children, these in unstreamed schools 
exhibit more initial reading skill and more im- 
provement. However, the fact that proportion- 
ately more streamed than unstreamed children 
advance to grammer school is discounted by the 
author’s impressions that comprehensive schools 
(which are smaller) are superior in art, coopera- 
tiveness, and satisfaction of individual needs; 
the fact that C-stream children improve their 
reading ability by four years in three year’s 
time is ignored; the possible practical relevance 
of special programs for C-stream children, most 
of whom do not expect professional jobs, is not 
entertained; and the fact that, in the rigidly 
stratified British society, upper status children 
have no more than a 17 per cent advantage for 
admission to preferred streams over those from 
skilled manual families draws no comment. 

The study’s weaknesses stem from lack of 
comparisons between lower-class children in 
streamed and in unstreamed schools. Without 
comparisons, the performance of C-stream chil- 
dren can be as easily attributed to their social 
class handicap as to streaming; lower-class chil- ` 
dren are known to be at a disadvantage in com- 
prehensive systems too. While C-stream children 
perform more poorly than those in the A stream, 
the study does not demonstrate that lower-class 
children in streamed schools are actually more 
retarded than those in comprehensive schools; 
streaming could be to their advantage. Further- 
more, without comparative data, it seems in- 
judicious of the author to attribute the interest 
which C-stream children expressed in a story 
about a harrassed baby elephant to their sub- 
jugation in the C stream; or to explain the 
higher aspirations of American children in terms 
of a romantic version of the American compre- 
hensive school. 

What is repugnant about streaming is not the 
division of labor which permits alternative pro- 
grams, but the stereotyped finality by which 
children are allocated to them and the apparent 
ineffectiveness of lower streams in preparing 
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children for transfer. The crux of the matter is 
to identify the organizational characteristics 
(e.g. the reward system) that account for this 
discrepancy between the ideal of free transfer 
and its infrequent practice, a discrepancy which 
maintains special dumping grounds in most sys- 
tems. The tendency for allocation decisions to 
become so final is part of a more general prob- 
lem of inflexibility within specialized systems 
shared by schools with other complex organiza- 
tions. Some of the author’s insights should be 
helpful for subsequent examination of this more 
basic problem. 
Ronan G. CORWIN 
The Ohio State University 


Girls at Vocational High: An Experiment in So- 
cial Work Intervention. By HENRY J. MEYER, 
Encar F. Borcatra, Wyatt C. Jones in col- 
laboration with ELIZABETH P. ANDERSON, 
HANNA GRUNWALD, DoroTHY HEADLEY. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1965. 225 pp. 
$5.00. 


The temptation is strong to say that the less 
said about this book the better. However, this 
would level onto the wrong target, for the book 
is a well written, starkly honest account of a 
designed experiment in “social work interven- 
tion.” It is rather the project reported which 
appalls the sociological imagination, affronts the 
humanist, and corrodes the soul of the symbolic 
interactionist. For here is documentary evidence 
of the extent to which dubious assumptions and 
lack of socio-psychological insight can be par- 
layed into unsought consequences and a tissue 
of negative results. 

The project grew from long-time frustration 
of the staff of the Youth Consultation Service in 


‘New York City, who, in dealing with adolescent 


girls referred from the New York City Youth 
Board, had great difficulty in establishing or 
maintaining contact with its clients and in secur- 
ing their involvement in the casework process. 
From this there crystallized the idea that youth 
could be helped if they were reached earlier, be- 
fore their problems became critical. Through its 
research committee deliberations, this idea in 
turn was wedded to the tired proposition har- 
bored by Russell Sage Foundation people since 
1920, that deviancy can be prevented if social 
workers turn their energies and skills to the 
“potential deviant.” 

The source of “potential deviants,” controls, 
and “residuals” (no trouble anticipated) was a 
vocational high school conveniently near the 
agency, presumed to be populated with young- 
sters falling between those in the “600 schools” 
and those in middle class white schools likely to 


show superior performance and outstanding be- 
havior. About two-thirds were Negroes or 
Puerto Ricans. The cohorts of potential prob- 
lem girls were selected through study of school 
records, utilizing a “combination of factors,” 
such as school behavior, personal characteristics 
and the family situation. Just how these were 
weighted or combined is not made clear. No 
comments are made on the possible direction of 
biases of those who made the entries, nor on 
possible interactional contingencies behind the 
entries, 

Initial treatment was casework with the in- 
dividual students. The social workers soon dis- 
covered that the old devil, non-involvement, was 
still there, well dressed in the hostility, fear and 
suspicions of the girl clients, many of whom be- 
lieved that they had been singled out as “crazy” 
or “in trouble.” It required one of the lesser, 
unheralded guidance workers in the school to 
point out to the social workers that they might 
do better to handle the girls as groups rather 
than as individuals. 

The shift to group discussion or didactic 
“mental health” techniques calmed the troubled 
waters, but, after several years of treatment, 
testing and clinical evaluations revealed only 
minor differences between the experimentals and 
the controls. These were non-significant. De- 
spite this dismal news, the social workers felt 
that they had done some good. Leonard Cot- 
trell’s foreword finds cheer in adversity, urging 
that the results “will cause many to reexamine 
assumptions underlying school social work, 
school psychology, counseling and the like.” 

Perhaps Cottrell is right, and the report will 
become homeopathic medicine. Certainly it is 
powerful testimony to the parochailism of social 
workers and to their apparent unawareness of 
theoretical developments and empirical findings 
in sociological studies of deviance. A more omi- 
nous indication is their seeming lack of sensitiv- 
ity to the issues involved in formally designat- 
ing school children as “potential deviants” and 
invading the privacy of individuals and families 
under the guise of a “treatment” whose content. 
is not standardized and whose purposes were 
admittedly unclear. 


EpwIn M. LEMERT 
University of California, Davis 


Group Process and Gang Delinquency. By 
James F. SHort, JR., and Frep L. STRODT- 
BECK. Chicago and London: University of 
Chicago Press, 1965. x, 294 pp. $7.50. 
Publications on gang delinquency in the last 

decade have given ample evidence that work on 

social problems can be exciting and fructifying 
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for sociology as a whole. This book by Short and 
Strodtbeck represents the first monographic 
product of a second generation effort—empirical 
research oriented to the “new look” theories of 
gang delinquency. It is a must for anyone inter- 
ested in the area of delinquency or in the prob- 
lems of theory construction and research process 
in general. 

The book reports results of a study began in 
1958 as the research wing of a detached worker 
program sponsored by the Chicago YMCA. Of 
the twelve chapters, six have been previously 
published as articles. Some of the chapters are 
primarily methodological exercises and the com- 
bination of an emphasis on method and the rela- 
tively self-contained nature of these chapters 
makes for a good deal of repetition of the details 
of research design. The study was built around 
@ comparison of six groups of boys: lower-class 
Negro gang, lower-class white gang, lower- 
class Negro non-gang, lower-class white non- 
gang, middle class Negro and middle class white. 
The early chapters present the problems and re- 
sults of the use of a variety of data gathering 


_ procedures. The data available here are “hard” 


compared to the usual run of gang studies. The 
mere attempt to use standardized tech- 
niques deserves applause, though some of the 
early chapters focussed somewhat strongly on 
the technical manipulations for my taste. As for 
broader methodological strategy the authors 
rightly emphasize that the state of knowledge re- 
quired not rigid “theory testing,” which would 
have been impossible in any case, but an explan- 
atory stance which would be sensitive to unan- 
ticipated findings. The exploratory sensitivity is 
described as retroduction. Occasionally descrip- 
tion of the research process borders on descrip- 
tions of the psychic lives of the researchers as in 
Chapter 6 and this reader felt that perhaps he 
should avert his eyes. 

On the theoretical side the study was oriented 
to the gang theories associated with Cloward 
and Ohlin (opportunity theory), A. K. Cohen 
(status deprivation) and Walter B. Miller 
(lower class culture). The authors point out that 
these theories cannot be tested but there are 
findings relevant to them. Parts of all the theo- 
ries are borne out and parts are not. 

Most important, and to my mind the book’s 
major contribution, is the authors’ attempt to 
go beyond these positions. They do so in four 
ways. First they recognize more fully levels of 
social structure—societal institutions, local 
lower-class quasi-institutions, the adolescent 
gang world. Second, they emphasize the ways in 
which intra- and inter- gang group process 
intervenes between structural conditions and be- 
havior. Third, they indicate how local institu- 
tions produce varying degrees of social disabil- 


ity and psychic stress quite over and above the 
impact of broader structures, thus commenting 
cogently about the processes of selection into 
gang life and the progressive . destruction of 
adaptive capacity as well as about the even more 
primal search for interpersonal security and 
trust. Finally the authors discuss the ways in 
which the amalgam of group process—especially 
the complexities of status seeking and situational 


exigencies (aleatory elements)—-combine to pro- . 


duce specific delinquent episodes. __ 

I was especially interested in the discussion 
of social disability since this not only introduces 
an important set of factors but enables dis- 
cussion of developmental and psychological ma- 
terial in a way which stresses the impact of 
“close in” relationship systems while avoiding 
the gross reductionism of some older psychologi- 
cal approaches. A particularly striking finding is 
the ability of gang boys to give verbal assent to 
“middle class” values. The fact that they did 
so readily in private but not in “public,” i.e. with 
fellow members, indicates that the “delinquent 
subculture” concept is coming unstuck. One is 
reminded of David Matza’s recent discussion of 
the ambivalence of delinquents and the limita- 
tion of subcultural verbalizations to the “situa- 
tion of company.” 

Some of the findings and speculations concern- 
ing social disability fit Negro gang boys best and 
the authors themeselves introduce evidence that 
even among Negro gang boys they may not fit 
well in other cities. However, the perspective 
and findings of Group Process and Gang Delin- 
quency should make systematic comparison 
easier in the future. 

Davin J. BORDUA 

Unsversity of Illinois 


Juvenile Delinguency. By Herpert C. Quay 
and Contributors. Princeton, N.J.: D. Van 
Nostrand Co., 1965. ix, 350 pp. $6.95. 


This book offers both a survey and a synthesis 
of theory and research germane to delinquency 
and can be a valuable aid to the student of 
behavior. Although there are omissions which 
cause the work to fali short of Quay’s purpose 
“to provide a handbook of theory and research” 
(p. v), the writers deserve praise for their 
scholarly presentations and for the breadth of 
coverage achieved under the space limitations 
of an average of only thirty pages per contribu- 
tor. 

The nine chapters were prepared specifically 
for this volume by individuals actively engaged 
in research: Chapter 1 “The Meaning of Delin- 
quency” and Chapter 6 “Prediction” by Robert 
D. Wirt and Peter F. Briggs; Chapter 2 “Social 
Disorganization and Delinquent Subcultures,” 
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Daniel Glaser; Chapter 3 “Family Interaction 
and Delinquency,” Donald R. Peterson and 
Wesley C. Becker; Chapter 4 “Intellectual 
Functioning,” Nathan S. Caplan; Chapter 5 
“Personality and Delinquency,” Herbert C. 
Quay; Chapter 7 “Delinquency and Community 
Action,” William C. Rhodes; Chapter 8 “Delin- 
quency Treatment in an Institutional Setting,” 
J. Douglas Grant; Chapter 9 “Delinquency and 
the Educational System,” John R. Eichorn. It 
is apparent that a majority of these authors are 
members of the American psychological estab- 
lishment, but for that very reason the book may 
represent more of a feast for the sociological 
gourmet. Glaser, with his usual adroitness, lends 
some balance to the content and to the orienta- 
tion of this compilation. Occasional theoretical 
“gaucherie” along with certain revealed biases 
wound the over-sensitive sociological psyche, 
but these are minor faults and hardly worth 
mentioning in detail. 

A more serious question may be raised with 
regard to the frame of reference established in 
the presumably tone-setting first chapter. For 
example “. . . to provide conceptual clarity for 
future investigators,” the following definition of 
juvenile delinquency is tendered: 

“The delinquent, then would be a person whose 

misbehavior is a relatively serious legal offense, 

which is inappropriate to his level of develop- 
ment; is not committed as a result of extremely 
low intellect, intracranial organic pathology, or 
severe mental or metabolic dysfunction; and is 
alien to the culture in which he has been reared. 

Whether or not the individual is apprehended 

or legally adjudicated is not crucial.” (emphases 

reviewer's) 


In the opinion of this reviewer, the definition 
is more surgical than operational. It is possible 
that the tenor of such statements may side- 
track the reader when, in fact, the book as a 
compendium merits close attention in the field. 
BARBARA A. Kay 
Florida State Universtiy 


Crime, Law and Society. By FRANK E. HARTUNG. 
Detroit, Mich.: Wayne State Univ. Press, 
1965. 320 pp. $9.75. 


This book of essays, dealing with various 
issues in American criminology, is built around 
a series of lectures delivered in 1962 at the 
College of Law, University of Saskatchewan. 
As such, it contains little material with which 
American sociologists of crime and delinquency 
will not already be generally familiar. However, 
the author’s lively treatment of key issues in 
this field and his strong espousel of a contro- 
versial point of view should interest specialists 
and non-specialists alike. 


The volume falls somewhere between the 
categories of text and specialized scholarly 
study. Although not presenting a comprehensive 
exposition of materials bearing on crime and 
delinquency, Hartung does bring together a 
great many findings and statements concerning a 
wide range of topics—from the delinquent sub- 
culture to psychiatry and the law, from rural 
delinquency to juvenile court philosophies and 
procedures. At the same time, the author clearly 
is trying to do more than just summarize diverse 
materials. A dominant theme pervades the vol- 
ume—the assertion that an extreme and mis- 
guided determinism (or “irrationalism’”’) has 
subverted criminological thinking and unduly 
influenced the criminal and juvenile court sys- 
tems. The author’s presentation of this position 
strikes this reviewer as being rather extreme. 
Hartung lumps together as examples of the 
irrationalism diverse sociological as well as 
psychological explanations of crime. Indeed the 
only view that apparently satisfies him as being 
truly sociological is one asserting that virtually 
aH criminal behavior (he excludes the behavior 
of psychotics) is fully rational and “deliberate.” . 
Even the “compulsive” criminal is seen simply - 
as “playing the role of” a compulsive person. ° 
(In this connection the author-—drawing on‘ 
Wolfgang’s work-——properly notes the influence ` 
of a “subculture of violence.” He does not, 
however, adequately explain how his socio- 
cultural approach would apply to other compul- 
sions—such as pyromania and kleptomania.) 
At the other end of a spectrum of crime theories, 
Hartung considers most “anomie” and “aliena- 
tion” approaches to misrepresent reality. The 
implied reasoning is that, (one gathers) since 
human beings are never really normless, they are 
never completely alienated. 

The contention that current theories of crime 
suffer from “‘irrationalism” certainly merits 
consideration and debate. However, in attempt- | 
ing to deal separately with a variety of specific 
topics in criminology, the author has missed 
the chance to develop a tightly-reasoned theo- 
retical treatment of this question. But while 
some readers may find the book occasionally 
disjointed and repetitious, few indeed will fail 
to find the author’s presentation provocative. 


EDWIN M. ScHUR 
Tufts University 


Values and Interests in Social Change. By SISTER 
Marre Avucusta Neat, S.N.D. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1965. ix, 182 pp. 
$4.95 (Paper, $2.95). 


Here is a venturesome study on a question of 
vast importance. Imagination flames in it, and 
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the more intensely through being under quanti- 
tative constraints, This is no exercise in the use 
of measurement techniques but a lively posing 
of relevant questions, quantitatively pursued. 
If the study has a marked weakness, it is that 
the same imagination was not first applied to 
the fundamental issue. 

For Sister Marie Augusta Neal is prepared to 
take her problem from a popular stereotype. 
She does not consider that Marx and Parsons 
address themselves to different questions, but 
that they give contradictory answers to the one 
question. For Marx the general determinant of 
the direction of social change is conflict of 
interests, for Parsons it is consensus on values, 
As a matter of fact, the book considers neither 
author’s position exhaustively or very precisely. 
Nor is Sister Marie Augusta disposed to pay 
much attention to the place Parsons gives to 
structural differentiation, a kind of disturbance 
prompting anew the consolidation of value con- 
sensus. Further, she apparently does not see 
what a concern for order there is in conflict, 
since it is the aggressor’s intention to impose a 
, consensus on those with whom he has to live. 
Perhaps the most serious omission is a failure 
. to consider definitions of values and interests, 
* for this might have shown the latter capable of 
operating as the former. If men’s values are 
those ends they make self-sufficient and place 
first, a group’s interests may sometimes become 
its values. That would radically undermine any 
problem in which the two are set in categorical 
opposition. It also makes the author’s conclusion 
less than surprising, when she claims to have 
shown that both types of concern may trigger 
change on different occasions. 

Sister Marie Augusta starts from the position 
that a persoon may be motivated, in a quite 
general way, to further change or resist it, and 
that it is possible for either motivation to spring 
from a commitment to values or interests. She 
consequently asks her subjects for agreement or 
disagreement with some very general statements, 
each of which she takes too show either a value 
or interest orientation, or a readiness to further 
change or avoid it. The subjects are priests of 
the Catholic archdiocese of Boston and they 
are classified by their response scores as value- 
change, value-nonchange, interest-change or 
interest-nonchange in orientation. One conse- 
_ quence of the lack of rigorous definitions is that 
a value orientation is taken to be expressed by 
any high-minded concern with principle, an 
interest orientation by any indifference to this 
or any preoccupation with self-interest. Neil 
Smelser points out in his introduction that this 
is hardly “interest” in the sense usually under- 
stood by conflicting group interests. One might 
add that this is hardly “value” in the most 
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generic sense either: in the sense in which it 
is possible to discriminate between “true” and 
“false” values, say, or “high” values and “low.” 

Once classified, the priests are interviewed for 
their responses to certain pressures for change 
current in the church. These are essentially 
value-instigated exhortations, and the value- 
change men are found to have the more straight- 
forward agreements with them. Interest-change 
men tend neither to accept the exhortations or 
reject them but take some considered third 
position. Value-nonchangers recognize the prob- 
lems but believe the remedies already applied. 
Interest-nonchangers not only reject the propos- 
als for change but avoid looking at the issues, 
diverting the discussion to irrelevancies. 

The foregoing correlation is the cardinal one. 
But there are a good many other correlations 
which the author seeks to explore, and does in 
this compact volume with great economy. She 
finds, for instance, that men of different orien- 
tation have characteristic styles of response at 
the moment the challenge to change is pre- 
sented. She finds, further, that the interest- 
change and value-nonchange positions have their 
roots in identification with the little community, 
be this small city or ethnic enclave. The value- 
change position develops when learned beliefs 
are challenged in the eclectic metropolis, and 
the interest-nonchange when unresolved contra- 
dictions generate a need for security. 

The deflection of so courageous a study from 
its true theoretical pole scarcely detracts from 
its usefulness, It makes us more than ever aware 
that the whole issue about the pull of values 
and interests is crying out for clarification. Until 
that is achieved, painstaking and costly empir- 
ical work might be misdirected. This book also 
reminds us that the issue, once it is unequivo- 
cally defined, will require empirical evidences for 
its answering. We will be fortunate indeed if 
other workers can be found to report on some 
sphere of life near to them with the passionate 
dispassion this author is able to command. 


HaroLp FALLDING 
University of Waterloo 


The Sociology of Religious Belonging. By Herve 
CARRIER, S.J., New York: Herder and Herder, 
1965. 335 pp. $6.50. 

Originally published in French, this transla- 
tion is a welcome addition to the literature of 
the sociology of religion. Its publication attests 
to the availability of materials which need to be 
synthesized and to the value of such a synthesis. 
Peré Carrier has taken as his task drawing to- 
gether the scattered works dealing with the 
factors in the process of “religious belonging.” 
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He has emerged with a statement on the socio- 
logical and psychological variables relevant to 
becoming and remaining affiliated with religious 
groups. He has also given attention to the proc- 
ess of disaffiliation. The book’s main focus is on 
religious socialization. As such, Carrier attempts 
to understand the psychological factors explain- 
ing religious conversion, religious identification 
and the maintenance of membership. He also 
explores sociological factors as might be found 
in differing degrees of cohesion among religious 
groups. Carrier’s skill in drawing together and 
interpreting the literature results in the most 
systematic analysis available today. 


RussELL R. DYNES 
The Ohio State University 


La Democracia En México. By PABLO GONZALEZ 
CAsANovA, Mexico City: Ediciones Era, S.A., 
1965. 262 pp. No Price Indicated. 

This is a tour de force, a theoretically sophis- 
ticated and statistically informed study of mod- 
ern Mexico. It represents the coming of age, if 
not of Mexico sociology, at least of one Merxi- 
can sociologist. And it can be recommended 
strongly for people interested in social change 
and economic development. 

The book is a treatise in political sociology. 
It moves from an examination of how the Mex- 
ican political revolution was compelled to face 
the social problems of overcoming local caciques 
and cauditlos, the need to absorb the military, 
and the need to accommodate a small but 
increasingly powerful Managerial Estate. In 
other words, the political structure of Mexico 
is defined by this unique combination of tra- 
ditionalist and new economic power, neither in 
a position to overwhelm the other, both requir- 
ing the strong single party state. Why the same 
sort of political system did not arise elsewhere, 
for example England after its “Great Compro- 
mise,” would make a fascinating study in con- 
trasts. 

The book reveals a frank indication of the 
American influence; particularly an appreciation 
of the functional aspects of the anti-Yankee 
spirit. “Mexico may be one of the best estab- 
lished countries in Latin America and perhaps 
the only one in which anti-American sentiments 
have become transformed into a strategy of 
national independence and development.” In this 
way Casanova both accounts for and yet is able 
to discuss the rhetoric of the Left. 

Casanova contends that Mexican society, in 
contrast to Mexican polity, had to achieve its 
own resolution after the revolution. It had to 
resolve the relationship of Church and State. 
It had to find the way to institutionalize the 


counterrevolution. Finally, it had to develop 
such means for redistributing material. wealth 
as would not threaten the whole social system. 
Because of the partial and piecemeal way Mex- 
ican society handled such issues, it perfectly 
illustrates the incomplete revolution. 

With the revolution frozen in its incomplete- 
ness, the chances for any kind of socialist revo- 
lution or even for a fascist counterrevolution 
are held to be rather remote. It would seem that 
Mexico is thus joining those societies which 
Gino Germani has called fully mobilized and 
integrated mass societies. Mexico is becoming a 
country of the Non-Event, or for the more 
tnilitant-minded, the uneventful. Paradoxically, 
this uneventfulness is itself one of the most 
remarkable aspects of Mexican life, stemming 
as it does from a nation with one of the most 
turbulent and violent histories in all of Spanish 
America. 

Professor Casanova has managed to make a 
virtue of eclecticism—a rare feat in itself. He 
has taken Marxist and liberalist ideologies as a 
means of overcoming “the schizophrenia of 
social scientific analysis.” And in a brilliant pair 
of chapters (10 and 11) he has shown that both 
Marxist and liberalist premises lead to the same 
conclusions concerning the future of Mexico as 
are suggested by contemporary political sociol- 
ogy. Mexico is unlikely to undergo another rev- 
olutionary upheaval in the near future despite 
its pronounced political problem of single party 
democracy, or what I choose to call party char- 
isma along a Democratic-Falangist axis. The 
development of a strictly middle class vision of 
what the Mexican revolution was all about has 
led to a situation in which the revolution was 
the end for the ruling classes, and only the 
beginning for the rural classes. 

Yet the authenticity of the Mexican Revo- 
lution of 1910-1920 is as significant as its in- 
complete character. One finds in Mexico the 
unresolved dualisms of a popular revolution of 
the masses which ended by consecrating a mili- 
tary dictatorship of the middle classes; a very 
rapid growth of the industrial sector which 
leaves the traditional peasant sector untouched 
and unabsorbed; a national culture more vital 
than nearly anything else in Latin America wal- 
lowing in mimesis of mass cultures. Casanova’s 
use of the concept of democracy in Mexico 
has an ironic and biting aspect because the 
author is clearly aware not only of how far 
Mexico has come, but how far it has yet to go 
to realize a mature concept of democracy. 

A number of weaknesses cannot go unnoticed. 
First, there is a gap between text and data. 
The two sections of the book, 164 pages of 
text and the nearly 100 pages of statistics are 
not adequately linked. The two portions of the 
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book do not always reveal the same conclusion. 
Quite a number of charts are subject to inter- 
pretations other than the ones provided for in 
the text. Secondly, while there is an exception- 
ally good analysis of the dual society in Mexico, 
there is no comparative analysis with the mass- 
class dichotomies elsewhere in Latin America. 
Indeed, there is no real comparative interna- 
tional material. The only references are to the 
United States, yet comparisons with Brazil might 
have been more fruitful. Third, in my opinion 
Casanova fails to recognize the brittle, essen- 
tially unimaginative condition of present day 
politics in Mexico. The Mexican revolution was 
indeed pragmatic at its outset. However, this 
pragmatism has hardened over the years. With 
the thorough determination of PRI to establish 
a universal consensus has come an ideological 
liberalism that is more rhetorical than real. 

Because of this inelasticity in the social system 
it might well be that the delicately laced system 
that is Mexican society could be irrevocably 
undone. Further, any drastic asymmetry in the 
pillars of present day power, any political mia- 
calculations on the part of what sector of 
society needs what at whose expense, and 
Mexico could once again become a dramatical-y 
eventful nation. Cassanova himself, while 
minimizing the possibilities of further discon- 
tinuities in the process of political development, 
does hold open the possibility of either (or 
both) revolution or counterrevolution. He leans 
` - to the latter possibility, and on this I agree with 
him. Yet it might have been just as important 
to locate more precisely the sources for potential 
disequilibrium as the present temporary basis 
for equilibrium. 

Whether the analysis provided in La Demo- 
cracia En México is correct in all its details, or 
for what period of time, is hard to say. Casanova 
warns against conversion of intuitive guesses 
into scientific truisms. But despite these admis- 
sions and premonitions, La Democracia En 
México should be widely read with great profit 
by political sociologists and area specialists for 
years to come. 

Igvinc Lours Horow1rz 

Washington Unsversity (St. Louis) 


Urbanisation and Migration in West Africa. 
Edited by Hupa Kuper. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1965. 
viii, 227 pp. $6.95. 


This collection is the outcome of an inter- 
disciplinary seminar at UCLA. It includes can- 
tributions by an economist (Elliot J. Berg), a 
-historian (John D. Fage), a geographer (Ben- 
jamin E. Thomas), two sociologists (Michael 
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Banton and Immanuel Wallerstein), one linguist 
(Joseph H. Greenberg), and four social anthro- 
pologists (Horace M. Miner, William B. Schwab, 
Elliot P. Skinner, and the editor, Hilda Kuper). 
In addition to the chapters by these ten authors, 
the book contains an excellent index and a use- 
ful bibliography which, for a change, gives a 
rightful place to the literature in French and 
mercifully spells most of it correctly. 

Unfortunately, the format of the book review 
is inadequate to comment separately on the con- 
tributions of the various authors, particularly 
when they cover most of the social sciences. 
Three of the studies focus on particular cities 
(Oshogbo and Zaria in Nigeria, and Freetown 
in Sierra Leone), while the other essays deal 
more broadly with West African urbanization 
and migration in historical, linguistic, political 
and anthropological perspectives. Although the 
chapters are disparate in disciplinary emphasis, 
they are of uniformly high scholarship, and they 
all represent the new, dynamic school of African 
scholarship which has developed over the last 
decade. The authors demonstrate -how scholars 
of different disciplines can collectively shed their 
intellectual straightjackets and evolve a fresh 
approach, 

The study of African urbanization is a crucial 
area of research which transcends the conven- - 
tional boundaries of anthropology (with its em- 
phasis on rural, small-scale societies) and of 
sociology, political science and economics (with 
their hitherto almost exclusive concern with 
Western industrial societies). Certainly, the 
functionalist view of much British and Ameri- 
can anthropology, the neat models of economics 
and the ethnocentric brand of American or 
European urban sociology prove to be liabilities 
in the study of both pre- and post-colonial 
urbanization in Africa. The works of Max 
Weber, Pirenne, and Sjoberg come somewhat 
nearer the mark when one deals with pre-colon- 
ial West African cities, but the modern scene 
requires a fresh approach. One of the most 
promising is the new theory of pluralism devel- 
oped by Clyde Mitchell, Max Gluckman, M. G. 
Smith, Leo and Hilda Kuper and others. The 
stamp of this “school” is clearly discernible in 
several of the present essays. 

In her masterful introduction, Hilda Kuper 
pulls together the main strings of her sym- 
posium, and, by drawing on her experience in 
Southern Africa (where urbanization and mi- 
gration have been markedly different from 
what they are in West Africa), she broadens 
the geographical scope of the book. Being the 
humanist that she is, she rejoices in the diver- 
sity and uniqueness of various types of African 
cities, and concludes optimistically: “As the 
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social pattern of emerging African cities is not 
fixed, there is little reason . . . to predict that 
industrialization and urbanization inevitably 
spell standardization to given models. To do 
so would be to accept a technological destiny, 
a denial of man’s freedom in his social charac- 
ter. We have banished the illusion of Utopia, 
but is it not possible to recognize the reality 
of diversity ... ?” (pp. 20-21) 

This book should be read not only by African- 
ists, but also by sociologists and other students 
of urban society who should recognize that 
traditional models and disciplinary boundaries 
are being challenged by vast new bodies of 
data, and that the scope of generalizations about 
“urbanization” is narrower than has often been 
assumed. What is needed is not retreat to sterile 
historicism, but more sophisticated theory and 
more precise and complex typologies. This book 
offers both interesting leads and raw materials 
toward these ends. The only unreasonable thing 
about this book is a price which puts it out of 
reach of many prospective buyers, particularly 
overseas. 

PERRE L. VAN DEN BERGHE 

University of Washington 


Africa: Social Problems of Change and Conflict. 


Edited by Prerre L, VAN DEN BERGHE. San 
Francisco: Chandler Publishing Company, 
1965. vi, 549 pp. $7.50. 


One way the academic community could 
handle the “knowledge explosion” would be to 
develop a number of shorthand symbols for 
phrases that are repeated ad nauseum in schol- 
atly works. Wouldn’t it be much simpler, for 
example, to have some agreed upon combinatian 
of letters at the end of a preface to indicate 
the acknowledgements? For example, “Xzb Tal- 
cott Parsons, Pitirim Sorokin and George 
Homans” could mean “I want to acknowledge 
the critical comments by. . . . They made this 
book a lot better and any idiocies remaining 
are my own.” This would not only save reading 
time but printing and paper costs. 

All of this is by way of suggesting that a 
similar code might be used for book reviews 
and “Rir” might stand for “This volume is.a 
reader and, like all readers, it has its ups and 
downs.” 

Rjr! 

Van den Berghe’s volume is the first sociolog- 
ical reader, to the knowledge of this reviewer, 
to deal with the African continent. Because of 
the rapidity of change in Africa, the book is 
potentially useful for courses in social change; 
it will be particularly useful for sociologists 


interested in Africa or teaching courses that 
deal with Africa as an area. 

In spite of some ups and downs, it is a well- 
prepared book, including 33 articles by 27 au- 
thors. It includes excellent pieces by well-known 
Africanist sociologists and social anthropolo- 
gists such as Georges Belandier, Max Gluckman, 
Kenneth Little, John Goldthorpe, Leo Kuper 
and others. The editor is also represented by 
three pieces. All articles have been previously 
published, but the editor has translated and 
made available three articles by Georges Balan- 
dier and two by Paul Mercier that originally 
appeared in French. 

The organization of the book is traditional 
and, except for the first section, reflective of 
usual sociological concerns. There are sections 
on family, stratification, intergroup relations and 
conflict, urbanization and culture contact, eco- 
nomic aspects of social change (I would have 
called this “social aspects of economic devel- 
opment”), and political movements and ideol- 
ogies, The first section, “general and theoret- 
ical” is misnamed since it is an eclectic 
collection of methodological, literature-review- 
ing, and occasionally conceptual pieces. 

The depth of sociological analysis of the 
African continent is still fairly thin but the 
volume illustrates a wide range of approaches 
from Max Gluckman’s stimulating “think 
piece” on tribalism to quantitative attitudinal 
studies such as Mitchell and Epstein’s of occu- 
pational prestige. 

Qsp! (Qsp= This work would have been more 
useful if it had an index.) 


WILLIAM F. FRIEDLAND 
Cornel University 


The Organization of Society. By PAuL E. Mort. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1965. 
xii, 372 pp. $6.50. 


In preparing this introductory sociology text- 
book, Professor Mott’s stated purpose was to 
provide a volume concise enough to permit 
selections from the rich store of paperback and 
reprint materials for use as supplementary read- 
ing. Those of us who employ such materials 
will acknowledge this a commendable purpose. 

Commendable, too, is the clearly defined focus 
of the book. Recognizing that several other dis- 
ciplines are also concerned with the study of 
human behavior, Professor Mott gives his work 
a distinctive orientation by developing a con- 
ceptual framework for social organizational 
structure and change. To strive for logical rigor 
in the argument, he introduces thirteen formally 
stated propositions. Twenty-two chapters com- 
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pose the book, organized in a way which lends 
coherence to the subject-matter. 

The conception of this book is a sound one 
and deserves recognition. However, it repre- 
sents an innovative effort of such vast scope 
as to be enormously difficult to achieve within 
the compass of an introductory textbook. A 
theoretical work of considerable magnitude is 
implied in the conception. The present volume 
makes no such pretense, but the subject-matter 
requires it. The reader, therefore, will not be 
surprised to find that the author has not been 
able to use his formally expressed propositions 
to achieve a tight theoretical coherence, but 
that he instead lapses into-a discursive mode of 
presentation. In the reviewer’s judgment, this 
is the consequence of at least two philosophical 
assumptions made by the author: First, “human 
organizations are stochastic in that relationships 
between events are almost always probabilistic 
rather than deterministic.” This is philosophic 
dualism, in fact an epistemologically ambiguous 
dualism stated in the phrase “are almost al- 
ways.” Second, there is the failure to recognize 
that to have scientific relevance, formally ex- 
pressed propositions must be brought into cor- 
respondence with the necessary relations con- 
sidered to obtain in the empirical referent. 
Failing this, such propositions are merely tau- 
tological or a subjectivist exercise. 

The book is conventionally written in at least 
four important ways. First, it calls attention to 
Marxian theory and then minimizes the theory’s 
significance. The fact remains, for better or 
worse, that no single theory of social change 
exerts more influence in the contemporary 
world than the Marxian. Second, it departs 
from theoretical rigor at key points in the 
argument and resolves perplexing theoretical 
issues through recourse to value concepts. Third, 
it recognizes the growing power of the elite in 
the United States with the consequent rapid 
drift toward a rigid hierarchy, but does so with 
no reference to the writings of Pareto or Veblen. 
Finally, about a third of the book is devoted 
directly to a discussion of American society, 
thus giving the work a markedly provincial 
character. 

The critical comments in this review are not 
meant to discourage the author. He is urged 
to push on with his studies in this basic area 
of sociology. Social organizational structure and 
change represent fundamental theoretical sub- 
ject-matter and have at the same time immense 
practical implications for human society. 


JOHN JAMES 
Portland State College 


Lije in Society: Introductory Readings in Soci- 
ology. By Tuomas E. LAsswEeLL, Jonn H. 
BURMA, and SIDNEY H. Aronson. Chicago, 
Il.: Scott, Foresman and Co., 1965. 650 pp. 
$4.25 (Paperback). 


This addition to the growing list of current 
introductory readers will probably be among 
the three or four that most instructors will 
seriously consider adopting. Though not clearly 
superior to two or three of its competitors, it 
does have some unique strong points, the most 
notable of which is a summary of recent re- 
search in each of eight broad areas of sociology: 
culture, personality and interpersonal relations, 
groups and collective behavior, social processes, 
the human aggregate, social institutions, social 
ranks, and social problems. Written by eight 
different sociologists, these summaries are all 
adequate for an introductory reader, and two 
or three are excellent statements that even 
advanced students will find valuable. r 

Lasswell, Burma, and Aronson have obvi- 
ously spent more than the usual amount of 
time and effort to put together this reader. 
About a fourth of the space is devoted to intro- 
ductory, explanatory, and interpretive material 
written by the editors. They have written not 
only a lengthy introduction to each-of the nine 
parts but also an introduction, often two pages 
long, to each selection. To such an extent have 
they assumed the burden of giving a unified 
view of the discipline that it seems that they 
intend the book as the basic text for the intro- 
ductory course, and indeed it would serve 
better in that role than many introductory text- 
books. Although the editors’ extraordinary 
efforts to unify their material may seem super- 
fluous to those instructors who use the book as 
a supplementary reader, one can hardly object 
to these efforts, because they are provided at 
little if any additional cost to the student. In 
spite of the unusual amount of material written 
by the editors, the reader contains more selec- 
tions (85) than most of its competitors and is 
priced no higher than some readers that have 
less commentary by the editors and fewer 
selections, 

About half of the selections are well known 
papers that appear in one or more of the other 
introductory readers, and most of the other 
selections are interesting, well written, and at 
least moderately significant. The editors have 
avoided tedious, esoteric, or overly technical 
material that would confuse and alienate the 
average introductory student. At the same time 
they have avoided most of the interesting trivia 
that are the subjects of a large portion of the 
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sociological literature (including even an occa- 
sional lengthy article in the Review). 


NorvaL D. GLENN 
Tke University of Texas 


Sociology: A Systematic Approach. By JAMES 
W. VANDER ZANDEN. New York: The Ronald 
Press Co., 1965. xiii, 508 pp. $7.50. 


Given that the number of introductory soci- 
ology textbooks has increased during recent 
years, the author of a new textbook must have 
justification for adding to this proliferation. 
Vander Zanden suggests that the growth of 
sociological data and theory has been followed 
by introductory textbooks simply adding more 
terms, principles, and descriptive materials re- 
sulting in an “array of disjointed shreds and 
patches.” He has attempted to resolve this 
problem by preparing a book with an integrated 
and systematic framework. 

After a brief introductory chapter, the sys- 
tematic approach is presented in five major 
sections. Part I, Culture, discusses culture from 
the smallest components (behavior patterns 
which are made up of norms, values, beliefs, 
and symbols) to positions and then the largest 
sub-units, institutions, After developing a con- 
ceptual scheme tying together the parts of a 
cultural system, selected cultural processes are 
discussed, e.g., innovation, diffusion, and resist- 
ance to change. Part II, Society, is also a 
cumulative treatment beginning with the small- 
est unit, the individual, and moving to roles and 
then to groups. This is followed by a discussion 
of such social processes as socialization and 
stratification. Culture and Society are then 
brought together in Part IL. This integration 
is achieved by discussing the major institutions 
(family, religion, economic behavior, political 
behavior, and education). Part IV, Boundaries 
of Systems, is a discussion of demography and 


ecology. Part V is a brief discussion of social 
research. 

The book does have shortcomings. The author 
uses a structural-functional orientation without 
adequately discussing current criticism of this 
approach or warning the student that this is 
only one among several alternatives. Whereas 
the concepts developed in Parts I and II 
should provide the framework for explaining 
behavior in Part IU, these chapters tend to 
reflect the “array of disjointed shreds and 
patches” which Vander Zanden is attempting 
to avoid. However, these chapters are more 
closely tied to the orientation than are some 
other textbooks which have been widely adopted. 
The section on research methods is more of an 
appendix than an integral part of the book, and 
the methods of the social scientist are not ade- 
quately illustrated in the substantive body of 
the text. Some areas of sociology receive very 
brief treatment, e.g., collective behavior, small 
groups, social disorganization, and deviant be- 
havior. 

On the other hand, the neophyte is provided 
with a reasonably clear understanding of culture 
and society elong with a number of prominent 
middle-range theories, e.g., Merton’s “Social 
Structure and Anomie,” Meadian “Self-Theory,” 
Davis’ and Moore’s “Some Principles of Strati- 
fication.” Numerous substantive illustrations of 
concepts and processes help to give the book 
interest. If an instructor accepts the conceptual 
scheme and provides the student with alterna- 
tive theoretical points of view (many of which 
are included in the suggested readings following 
each chapter), then this textbook may be quite 
useful in providing a firm foundation in sociol- 
ogy. Although the book is more of a reorganiza- 
tion than an original contribution, it does pro- 
vide an integration among substantive areas not 
achieved in the majority of sociology textbooks. 


J. ALLEN WILIAMS 
University of Texas 
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NEIGHBORHOOD CONTEXT AND COLLEGE PLANS * 


WILLIAM H. SEWELL 
University of Wisconsin 


J. MICHAEL ARMER 


University of Oregon 


The popular thesis that neighborhood socioeconomic status exerts considerable influence on 
educational aspirations of youth is examined, using data on Milwaukee metropolitan area 
public high school seniors. Large differences are found in the college plans of students from 
neighborhoods classified by occupational composition. When sex, family socioeconomic status, 
and intelligence are simultaneously controlled, these differences tend to be eliminated or 
greatly reduced, except for a few subpopulations—most notably girls of all intelligence 
levels from high socioeconomic status families. Correlation analysis indicates that neighbor- 
hood context adds little to the explained variance in college plans beyond that accounted 
for by sex, family socioeconomic status, and intelligence. Consequently, the evidence from 
this study suggests that past claims for the importance of neighborhood context in the 
development of educational aspirations may have been overstated. 


recent years attempting to account 

for educational aspirations of high 
school seniors. To date, most research effort 
has been concentrated upon individual and 
family background attributes. Of all the fac- 
tors studied, sex, intelligence, and socioeco- 
nomic status have been most frequently, 
consistently and clearly associated with edu- 
cational aspirations. More recently the so- 


N. studies have appeared in 


* This research program is currently financed by 
a grant (M-6275) from the National Institutes of 
Health, U.S. Public Health Service. The basic survey 
from which the original data were obtained was 
conducted by J. Kenneth Little under a contract 
with the U.S. Office of Education. (See J. Kenneth 
Little, A Statewide Inquiry into Decisions of Youth 
about Education beyond High School [Madison, 
Wis.: School of Education, University of Wisconsin, 
1958].) For the present paper, data for the Mil- 
waukee public high schools were recoded, and new 
indexes were constructed. The writers wish to ac- 
knowledge the assistance of Vimal P. Shah, the 
critical suggestions of Archie O. Haller, and the 
computational services of the Numerical Analysis 
Laboratory of the University of Wisconsin. 

1 The research literature on these influences is vast 
and need not be detailed here. Numerous references 
are given in William H. Sewell, A. O. Haller, and 
M. A. Straus, “Social Status and Educational and 
Occupational Aspirations,” American Sociological 
Review, 22 (February, 1957), pp. 67-73. 
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cial environments or contexts in which in- 
dividuals live have been examined for their 


bearing on educational aspirations. Such 
specific social context variables as rural- 


urban residence, peer group associations, the 
socioeconomic composition of the high 
schools, and the socioeconomic composition 
of the community or neighborhood have been 
suggested by a number of investigators.” The 


2 Educational aspirations of rural and urban 
youth are examined in William H. Sewell, “Com- 
munity of Residence and College Plans,” American 
Sociological Review, 29 (February, 1964), pp. 24- 
38. This paper also includes references to many 
earlier studies. Peer group influences are examined 
in the studies by Archie Haller and C. E. Butter- 
worth, “Peer Influences on Levels of Occupational 
and Educational Aspiration,” Social Forces, 38 
(May, 1960), pp. 289-295; Harold H, Punke, 
“Factors Affecting the Proportion of High School 
Graduates Who Enter College,” Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, 38 (November, 1954), pp. 6-27; James S. 
Coleman, “Academic Achievement and the Struc- 
ture of Competition,” Harvard Educational Re- 
view, 29 (Fall, 1959), pp. 330-351; and Robert E. 
Herriott, “Some Social Determinants of Educa- 
tional Aspiration,” Harvard Educational Review, 
33 (1963), pp. 157-177. Studies dealing with the 
influence of socioeconomic composition of school, 
neighborhood, and community on educational plans 
include: Alan B. Wilson, “Residential Segregation 
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present paper reports an empirical examina- 


tion of the influence of one of these social 
contexts, neighborhood socioeconomic status, © 


on the college plans of high school youth. 

Speculation regarding the influence of resi- 
dential segregation on the educational aspira- 
tions of youth has gained considerable cur- 
rency within recent years. Much of the 
stimulus for the view may be traced to 
popular assessments of American education 
by various educational authorities. Especially 
noteworthy among these assessments is James 
Bryant Conant’s Slums and Suburbs, in 
which he draws a striking contrast between 
the educational aspirations of public high 
school students in prosperous suburbs and in 
city slums.* Natalie Rogoff (Ramsøy) has 
provided the most explicit and succinct state- 
ment of the community context thesis in the 
following passage: 

. . let it be granted that the various social 
classes are not randomly distributed among 
the diverse sizes and types of communities 
in the United States today. . . . It follows 
that each of the social classes will be more 
heavily concentrated in some kinds of com- 
munity environments than in others, and that 
communities will vary in the predominant or 
average social-class affiliation of their resi- 
dents. Such structural differences may set in 
motion both formal arrangements—such as 
school, library, and general cultural facilities 
in the community—and informal mechanisms, 
such as normative climates or modal levels 
of social aspiration, which are likely to affect 
all members of the community to some extent 





of Social Classes and Aspirations of High School 
Boys,” American Sociological Review, 24 (Decem- 
ber, 1959), pp. 843-844; Robert J. Havighurst and 
Bernice L. Neugarten, Society and Education, 
Boston; Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1962, p. 155; Natalie 
Rogoff, “Local Social Structure and Educational 
Selection,” in A. H. Halsey, Jean Floud, and C. 
Arnold Anderson, editors, Education, Economy, 
and Society, Glencoe: The Free Press, 1961, pp. 
242-243; John A. Michael, “High School Climates 
and Plans for Entering College,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, 24 (Winter, 1961), pp. 585-595; Carolyn 
W. Sherif, “Self-Radius and Goals of Youth in Dif- 
ferent Urban Areas,” Southwestern Social Science 
Quarterly, 42 (December, 1961), pp. 259-270; 
Stuart Cleveland, “A Tardy Look at Stouffer’s 
Findings in the Harvard Mobility Project,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, 26 (Fall, 1962), pp. 453-454; 
James S. Coleman, The Adolescent Society, New 
York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1962; and Ralph H. 
Turner, Tke Social Context of Ambition, San Fran- 
cisco: Chandler, 1964. 

3 James Bryant Conant, Slums and Suburbs, New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1961, p. 12. 


working classes,* 


Although Rogoff’s point of reference is 
communities, the argument applies equally 
well to school districts, neighborhoods, and 
other subcommunity areas which are also dif- 
ferentiated by ecological segregation. Despite 
the intuitive and authoritative evidence in 
behalf of these ideas, little empirical research 
attention has been paid to the problem at 
either the community or neighborhood level. 

The most direct test of the thesis that com- 
munity context influences the aspirations of 
youth comes from studies by the senior 
author. This research, based on a large 
random sample of Wisconsin high school 
seniors, indicates that the community con- 
text, as measured by size of community 
(Rogoff’s measure), is clearly associated 
with the educational and occupational plans 
of youth. However, when sex, family socio- 
economic status, and measured intelligence 
are controlled, the original relationship be- 
tween community size and educational as- 
piration is greatly reduced. This permits the 
tentative conclusion that differences in aspi- 
rations may be due more to differences in the 
sex, socioeconomic, and ability composition 
of high schools than to normative differences 
in community contexts. Of course, tests em- 
ploying more direct indices of community 
socioeconomic status and normative climates 
are necessary before more definitive conclu- 
sions can be drawn regarding the viability of 
the thesis as applied to communities, 

On the neighborhood level, Alan B. Wilson, 
in a study of high school boys in the 
San Francisco Bay-Oakland area, reported 
a positive relationship between residential 
segregation, as measured by social class com- 
position of schools, and educational aspira- 
tion. This relationship was not eliminated 


4 Op. cit., pp. 242-243. 

5 William H. Sewell, op. cit, and William H. 
Sewell and Alan M. Orenstein, “Community of 
Residence and Occupational Choice,” American 
Journal of Sociology, 70 (March, 1965), pp. 551- 
563. 

* Wilson presents evidence of a high degree of 


concordance between the patterns of school and 


residential segregation (Wilson, op. cit, p. 837). 
Rhodes, Reiss, and Duncan have also shown that 
the residential segregation pattern is reflected in 
the school segregation pattern, A. L. Rhodes, A. J. 
Reiss, Jr., and O. D. Duncan, “Occupational Segre- 
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vould have been sufficient to eliminate 
sociation between school status and 
cational aspirations. Moreover, the non- 
om nature of the sample of students and 
he purposive selection of high and low status 
schools further reduce the dependability and 
generality of his findings. 

Similar sampling limitations also handicap 
Ralph Turner’s study of Los Angeles area 
high schools in regard to the influence of 
neighborhood environments on ambition. 
Turner indexed ambition by means of a com- 
posite score on occupational, educational, 
and material aspirations, and based his 
measurement of neighborhood environment 
on the socioeconomic status composition of 
the high school class. Using these measures 
he obtained correlations between neighbor- 
hood context and ambition of +0.16 and 
-+-0.12, for males and females respectively, 
when the effects of family socioeconomic 
status and intelligence were simultaneously 

7 partialled. 1 Unfortunately, since correlations 
using educational aspiration as the dependent 
variable were not presented, the relevance of 

_ his findings to the present problem is limited. 

` John A. Michael, in an article based on 

a national study ol high schools, focused 

directly on educational aspiration, but his 
data are limited in other ways.ë He argued 
that college plans of high school seniors are 
related to school climate (also indexed by the 
socioeconomic composition of the senior class) 

-independently of the socioeconomic status of 

_ the student’s family or his ability. However, 

his data showing the relationship of school 

l socioeconomic status to college plans with 
amily status controlled, using only students 

e top quarter in scholastic aptitude, fail 

rovide clear support for the assertion. 
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f the relationship. Mich: 
imited by the fact tha 
a presented in his articl 
on “the top ability group and conse j 
do not indicate the influence that sch 
status has on the aspirations of other less. 
able students. l 

The dependability of the evidence in the — 
studies by Wilson, Turner, and Michael is 
further weakened by the fact that there is 
an element of contamination in the neigh- 
borhood or school environment variable 
measured by school socioeconomic status be- 
cause both the school status and the family 
status indexes are based on the same infor- 
mation. Carolyn Sherif’s study of the as- 
sociation of educational aspiration with the 
social rank of three urban areas in Oklahoma 
City avoids this problem, but the author 
fails to describe her social rank index of 
urban areas or to control for the effects of 
sex, intelligence, or socioeconomic status of 
the teenagers in her study.® 

Because of limitations in the research re 
ported by these investigators, the questio 
of the influence of residential segregation 
within large and complex communities on 
the educational aspiration of students, over 
and above the influence of the other kno 
sources, remains largely unanswered.}° 

The essential arguments and expectations 
of the thesis may be summarized as follows. 
Much evidence has accumulated to indicate 
that ecological processes in large cities result 
in socioeconomic segregation. It has also been 
shown that school segregation is in large part 
a consequence of residential segregation.™ 
Since high school enrollment areas represent 
functioning subcommunities for high school 
youth within larger urban complexes, it may 














® Sherif, op. cit. 

10 Since this paper was submitted for publication, 
Campbell and Alexander have reported a study in 
which the correlations between school status and 
college plans of boys in various family-status cate- 
gories ranged from r==-+-0.07 to r==-+-0.16. They 
attempted to explain this relationship in terms of 
interpersonal influences of the boys’ significant 
others, as measured by average score of friends’ 
statuses. Ernest Q. Campbell and C. Norman Alex- 
ander, “Structural Effects and Interpersonal Rela- 
tionships,” American Journal of Sociology, n 
(November, 1965), pp. 284-289. 

11 Rhodes, Reiss, aa Duncan, op. ste Pe. "682 
694. 
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be expected that informal mechanisms, such 
as normative climates or modal levels of as- 


= piration, would emerge and would have some 


pervasive influence on the aspirations of all 
youth residing in the neighborhood, regard- 
less of the socioeconomic status or ability 
levels of the youth. In other words, the pre- 
diction would be that the socioeconomic 
status of the high school district—since it 
presumably reflects the shared norms and 
aspirations of its members—would have an 
important effect on the educational aspira- 
tions of its youth over and above that of 
family socioeconomic status or individual 
ability. It is the purpose of this study to test 
this hypothesis using elaboration techniques 
and correlation analysis.!* 


THE DATA 


The principal source of the data on which 
this study is based is a survey of all high 
school seniors in public and private schools 
_ In Wisconsin in 1957.18 The total universe of 
-public high school seniors in the Milwaukee 
~ Metropolitan area (3999 students) is included 
in this analysis. Data pertaining to school 
district boundaries and school district socio- 
economic status were obtained from the Wis- 
_ consin Department of Education and from 
~ census tract information in the 1960 Census 

for Milwaukee. Only public high school 
seniors are included in the analysis since 
there are no parochial high school districts 
strictly comparable with public high school 
districts. Information was gathered from the 
students on a number of matters, including 
educational and vocational plans, socioeco- 
nomic status, and measured intelligence. 

The County of Milwaukee was selected 
for study because it is the largest and most 
diverse metropolitan area in Wisconsin; its 
1960 population was 1,036,041. It contains 
twenty public high schools: thirteen in the 
central city and seven in independent sub- 
urbs. The high school enrollment districts 
were selected as the basic unit for analysis of 
neighborhood context because they may be 
considered functional social areas within the 
larger community. This is true in the sense 





12 Elaboration technique is fully described in 
Herbert Hyman, Survey Designs and Analysis, 
Glencoe, IH.: Free Press, 1955, chaps. vi and vii. 

18 For further details about how the original sur- 
vey was conducted, see J. Kenneth Little, op. cit. 
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that a community of shared interests among _ 


students tends to form around the high 
school; students identify themselves with 
the school and its many curricular and non- 
curricular activities, 1. 
The index of socioeconomic status for each _ 
neighborhood (school enrollment district) is 
the proportion of males fourteen years and 
older living in the area who are employed in 
white-collar occupations. Since census figures 
are not reported for these areas, it was neces- 
sary to combine census tracts to fit as closely 
as possible the neighborhood boundaries as 
defined in this study. The neighborhood 
status for each student attending a given 
school is the percentage of white-collar work- 
ers in the area. The range in status was from 
13 to 83 per cent for the twenty neighbor- 
hoods. For the cross-tabular analysis, these 
neighborhoods were divided into three neigh- 
borhood context categories: High, 41-83 per 
cent white-collar; Middle, 31—40 per cent 
white-collar; and Low, 13—30 per cent white- 
collar. The high category consists of four 
high-status suburbs located on the northern 
and western borders of the city and two high- 
status neighborhoods adjacent to them but 
within the city limits of Milwaukee. The low 
category includes five low-status neighbor- 
hoods located in and surrounding the central 
business and lake-shore industrial district 
and two industrial suburbs. The seven middle- 
status neighborhoods are scattered through- 
out the metropolitan area. Each of these three 
neighborhood categories is distinct from the 
others not only in occupational distribution 
but also in such other relevant criteria as the 
percentage of adults with one or more years 
of college education, the average value of 
homes, and the percentage of nonwhites. 
However, it should also be noted that the 
distinctions are not exaggerated in this study, 
as in much previous research, by purposely 
selecting only neighborhoods which differ 
widely in socioeconomic status. | 
The college plans variable is based on the 
senior student’s statement that he definitely 


plans to enroll in a degree-granting college 
or university (or one whose credits are ac- _ 


ceptable for advanced standing at the Uni- — m 
versity of Wisconsin) upon graduation from. 
high school. cs 

The control variables in the analysis are 
sex, intelligence, and socioeconomic status, 
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TABLE 4, PERCENTAGE WITH COLLEGE PLANS BY NEIGHBORHOOD STATUS AND INTELLIGENCE, FOR 
MALE AND FEMALE MILWAUKEE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 











Intelligence 
Neighborhood 
Status Low Middle High Total 
Males 
Low 15.9 (195) 31.4 (207) 52.5 (122) 30.5 ( 524) 
Middle 24.5 (212) 35.6 (191) 55.3 (255) 39.7 ( 658) 
High 37.6 (109) 57.7 (222) 77.6 (241) 62.2 ( 572) 
Total 24.0 (516) 42.1 (620) 63.4 (618) 44.3 (1754) 
Females 
Low 8.8 (328) 26.6 (256) 34.0 (159) 20.3 ( 743) 
Middle 8.1 (347) 21.7 (240) 39.0 (246) 21.1 ( 833) 
High 29.8 (188) 55.5 (245) 69.5 (236) 53.2 ( 669) 
Total 13.1 (863) 34.6 (741) 49.0 (641) 30.4 (2245) 


and those in the high-status neighborhoods 
-—for all three intelligence levels. Thus con- 
trolling for intelligence does not explain the 
original differences either for boys or for 
girls. 
Control for socioeconomic status (Table 
5) greatly reduces the neighborhood differ- 
ences in college plans for boys from low 
socioeconomic status families, but large 
neighborhood differences persist for middle 
and high socioeconomic status groups. For 
girls, the partialling tends to eliminate the 
differences between the low- and middle- 
status neighborhoods, but the differences be- 
tween these two neighborhood categories and 
the high-status neighborhoods are marked— 
especially for girls from high socioeconomic 
status families. Thus, controlling for socio- 
economic status does not explain the neigh- 


borhood differences in college plans either 
for boys or for girls. 

Since the results of the partialling thus far 
leaves large unexplained differences in col- 
lege plans of students from neighborhoods of 
varying status, the next step is to determine 
the effects of controlling sex, socioeconomic 
status, and intelligence simultaneously. The 
results of this operation produce, in effect, 
eighteen tables showing the percentage of 
students with college plans according to 
neighborhood context in all of the possible 
combinations of sex, socioeconomic status, 
and intelligence categories. These results are 
summarized in Table 6. For the boys, all but 
one of the subpopulations show marked re- 
duction in the association of neighborhood 
status with college plans, and in several sub- 
populations there are reversals in the low 


TABLE 5. PERCENTAGE WITH COLLEGE PLANS py NEIGHBORHOOD STATUS AND SOCIOECONOMIC 
STATUS, FOR MALE AND FEMALE MILWAUKEE Pustic Higa Scsoor SEriors 


. Socioeconomic Status 
Neighborhood 
Status Low Middle High Total 
Males 
Low 22.6 (217) 29.3 (188) 47.1 (119) 30.5 ( 524) 
Middle 21.1 (232) 40.9 (259) 63.5 (167) 39,7 ( 658) 
High 35.7 (112) 55.2 (163) 76.1 (297) 62.2 ( 572) 
Total 24.6 (561) 41.2 (610) 66.6 (583) 44.3 (1754) 
Females 
Low 11.8 (338) 22.8 (259) 35.6 (146) 20.3 ( 743) 
Middle 11.7 (325) 20.8 (317) 37.7° (191) 21.1 ( 833) 


High 25.7 (136) 45.6 (215) 70.1 (318) 53.2 ( 669) 


Total 14.1 (799) 28.2 (791) 53.0 (655) 30.4 (2245) 
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TABLE 6. PERCENTAGE WITH COLLEGE PLANS, BY NEIGHBORHOOD STATUS, SOCIOECONO MIC STATUS, AND INTELLIGENCE, FOR MALE AND FEMALE MILwAUKer Pusiic Hrom 
ScHOOL SENIORS 


Middle Socioeconomic Status High Socioeconomic Status 


Low Socioeconomic Status 


Total 


Middle High 


Intelligence Intelligence 


Middle High Low 
Intelligence 


Intelligence Intelligence 


Middle High Low 
Intelligence Intelligence Intelligence Intelligence 


Status 


Males 


Neighborhood Low 
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30.5 ( 524) 
39.7 ( 658) 
62.2 ( 572) 


69.1 ( 42) 
79.0 ( 76) 
86.0 (143) 


36.7 ( 49) 
54.2 ( 48) 
71.6 (116) 


32.1 ( 28) 
46.5 ( 43) 
52.6 ( 38) 


46.2 ( 39) 
53.9 (102) 


69.8 ( 63) 


36.5 ( 74) 
40.3 ( 72) 
54.8 ( 62) 


13.3 ( 75) 
25.9 ( 83) 
31.6 ( 38) 


41.5 ( 41) 
33.8 ( 77) 
57.1 ( 35) 


23.8 ( 84) 
18.3 ( 71) 
25.0 ( 44) 


13.0 ( 92) 
11.9 ( 84) 
27.3 ( 33) 


Low 
Middle 
High 


44.3 (1754) 


81.2 (261) 


59.6 (213) 


43.3 (208) 57.4 (204) 


22.2 (198) 


22.1 (199) 41.2 (153) 


14.8 (209) 


Total 
Females 


_ 45.0 (109) 


20.3 ( 743) 
21.1 ( 833) 


53.2 ( 669) 


47.5 ( 40) 
51.3 ( 78) 
78.6 (140) 


37.7 ( 61) 
35.1 ( 57) 
69.8 (119) 


22.2 ( 45) 
21.4 ( 56) 
50.9 ( 59) 


42.3 ( 97) 
67.2 ( 58) 


17.5 ( 97) 
47.7 ( 86) 


.5 (123) 


9.5 (116) 30.0 ( 90) 39.6 ( 53) 
6 
25.4 ( 71) 


21.2 ( 66) - 
21.1 ( 71) 
39.5 ( 38) 


17.4 ( 86) 
30.0 ( 40) 


4.8 (167) 17.1 (105) 
4.8 (168) 
13.8 ( 58) 


Low 
Middle 
High 


30.4 (2245) 


53.2 (237) 65.3 (258) 


32.5 (160) 


31.1 (273) 48.6 (208) 


11.9 (310) 


25.1 (175) 


6.1 (393) 19.5 (231) 


Total 


and middle categories. The only remaining 
comparatively large difference between the 
high and low neighborhood contexts is for 
boys in the middle intelligence, high socio- 
economic status category. In this instance, 
living in a higher status neighborhood is 
clearly related to college plans. 

For the girls, the influence of neighbor- 
hood context is also reduced in all subpopu- 
lations except for those from high sociceco- 
nomic status families where the effects are 
about the same regardless of intelligence. In 
other words, girls living in higher status 
neighborhoods tend to have high educational 
aspirations, regardless of their measured 
ability, if they come from high socioeco- 
nomic status families. There continues to be 
some relationship between neighborhood 
context for girls from middle socioeconomic 
status families in the middle and high intel- 
ligence groups, and for highly intelligent 
girls from low-status families, but the asso- 
ciation is not as large as in the preceding 
instances, . 

The results of this analysis suggest that 
neighborhood context is associated more 
with the educational aspirations of girls than 
boys and is strongest for girls from high so- 
cioeconomic status families. Why this should 
be true is not readily apparent from the 
analysis but deserves some speculation. One 
possible explanation is that those high socio- 
economic status parents who place a high 
value on college education for their daugh- 
ters are likely to insist on living in high- 
status neighborhoods where their daughters 
can attend superior high schools, while those 
high-status parents who do not emphasize 
college education for their daughters are 
more likely to remain in lower status neigh- 
borhoods. This explanation, of course, shifts 
the causal emphasis from the neighborhood 
back to the family, and is essentially a 
straight ecological argument which cannot 
be tested directly with the data of this study 
because no information is available on resi- 
dential mobility. A second and somewhat 
more social-psychological speculation would 
be that, since high educational aspirations 
are generally less common for girls than for 
boys and are less salient in terms of future 
occupational careers, girls are more suscep- 
tible to the influences of the social milieu 


a 
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‘when either family socioeconomic status or 


measured intelligence was controlled. Since 
he did not control for these variables simul- 
taneously, it is not known whether their joint 


~ effects would have been sufficient to eliminate 


the association between school status and 
educational aspirations. Moreover, the non- 


` random nature of the sample of students and 


the purposive selection of high and low status 
schools further reduce the dependability and 
generality of his findings. 

Similar sampling limitations also handicap 
Ralph Turner’s study of Los Angeles area 
high schools in regard to the influence of 
neighborhood environments on ambition. 
Turner indexed ambition by means of a com- 
posite score on occupational, educational, 
and material aspirations, and based his 
measurement of neighborhood environment 
on the sociceconomic status composition of 
the high school class. Using these measures 
he obtained correlations between neighbor- 
hood context and ambition of +0.16 and 
~{-0-12, for males and females respectively, 
when the effects of family socioeconomic 
status and intelligence were simultaneously 


, partialled.” Unfortunately, since correlations 


using educational aspiration as the dependent 
variable were not presented; the relevance of 


-his findings to the present problem is limited. 


John A. Michael, in an article based on 
a national study of high schagls, focused 
directly on educational aspiration, but his 
data are limited in other ways. He argued 
that college plans of high school seniors are 
related to school climate (also indexed by the 
socioeconomic composition of the senior class) 
independently of the socioeconomic status of 
the student’s family or his ability. However, 
his data showing the relationship of school 
socioeconomic status to college plans with 
family status controlled, using only students 
in the top quarter in scholastic aptitude, fail 
to provide clear support for the assertion. 
The differences in college plans for schools of 
different status levels are relatively small 
and suggest that the socioeconomic status 
and intelligence of students may account for 


gation in a Metropolitan School System,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, 70 (May, 1965), p 


most of the relationship. Michael’s evidence 


is also limited by the fact that the only rele- 
‘, vant data presented in his article are based 


on the top ability group and consequently 
do not indicate the influence that school 
status has on the aspirations of other less 
able students. 

The dependability of the evidence in the 
studies by Wilson, Turner, and Michael is 
further weakened by the fact that there is 
an element of contamination in the neigh- 
borhood or school environment variable 
measured by school socioeconomic status be- 
cause both the school status and the family 
status indexes are based on the same infor- 
mation. Carolyn Sherif’s study of the as- 
sociation of educational aspiration with the 
social rank of three urban areas in Oklahoma 
City avoids this problem, but the author 
fails to describe her social rank index of 
urban areas or to control for the effects of 
sex, intelligence, or socioeconomic status of 
the teenagers in her study.® 

Because of limitations in the research re- 
ported by these investigators, the question 
of the influence of residential segregation 
within large and complex communities on 
the educational aspiration of students, over 
and above the influence of the other known 
sources, remains largely unanswered.?° 

The essential arguments and expectations 
of the thesis may be summarized as follows. 
Much evidence has accumulated to indicate 
that ecological processes in large cities result 
in socioeconomic segregation. It has also been 
shown that school segregation is in large part 
a consequence of residential segregation. 
Since high school enrollment areas represent 
functioning subcommunities for high school 
youth within larger urban complexes, it may 


9 Sherif, op. cat. 

10 Since this paper was submitted for publication, 
Campbell and Alexander have reported a study in 
which the correlations between school status and 
college plans of boys in various family-status cate- 
gorles ranged from r= +0.07 to r=-+0.16. They 
attempted to explain this relationship in terms of 
interpersonal influences of the boys’ significant 
others, as. measured by average score of friends’ 
statuses. Ernest Q. Campbell and C. Norman Aler- 
ander, “Structural Effects and Interpersonal Rela~ 
tionships,” American Journal of Sociology, 71 
(November, 1965), pp. 284-289. 

11 Rhodes, Reiss, and Duncan, of. cit., pp. 682- 
694. 
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be expected that informal mechanisms, such 
as normative climates or modal levels of as- 
piration, would emerge and would have some 
pervasive influence on the aspirations of all 
youth residing in the neighborhood, regard- 
less of the socioeconomic: status or ability 
levels of the youth. In other words, the pre- 
diction would be that the socioeconomic 
status of the high school district—-since it 
presumably reflects the shared norms and 
aspirations of its members—would have an 
important effect on the educational aspira- 
tions of its youth over and above that of 
family socioeconomic status or individual 
ability. It is the purpose of this study to test 
this hypothesis using elaboration techniques 
and correlation analysis.” 


THE DATA 


The principal source of the data on which 
this study is based is a survey of all high 
school seniors in public and private schools 
in Wisconsin in 1957.18 The total universe of 
public high school seniors in the Milwaukee 
metropolitan area (3999 students) is included 
in this analysis. Data pertaining to school 
district boundaries and school district socio- 
economic status were obtained from the Wis- 
consin Department of Education and from 
census tract information in the 1960 Census 
for Milwaukee. Only public high school 
seniors are included in the analysis since 
there are no parochial high school districts 
strictly comparable with public high school 
districts. Information was gathered from the 
students on a number of matters, including 
educational and vocational plans, socioeco- 
nomic status, and measured intelligence. 

The County of Milwaukee was selected 
for study because it is the largest and most 
diverse metropolitan area in Wisconsin; its 
1960 population was 1,036,041. It contains 
twenty public high schools: thirteen in the 
central city and seven in independent sub- 
urbs. The high school enrollment districts 
were selected as the basic unit for analysis of 
neighborhood context because they may be 
considered functional social areas within the 
larger community. This is true in the sense 


12 Elaboration technique is fully described in 
Herbert Hyman, Survey Designs and Analysts, 
Glencoe, IL: Free Press, 1955, chaps. vi and vii. 

18 For further details about how the original sur- 
vey was conducted, see J. Kenneth Little, of. cit. 


that a community of shared interests among 
students tends to form around the high 
school; students identify themselves with 
the school and its many curricular and non- 
curricular activities. 

The index of socioeconomic status for each 
neighborhood (school enrollment district) is 
the proportion of males fourteen years and 
older living in the area who are employed in 
white-collar occupations. Since census figures 
are not reported for these areas, it was neces- 
sary to combine census tracts to fit as closely 
as possible the neighborhood boundaries as 
defined in this study. The neighborhood 
status for each student attending a given 
school is the percentage of white-collar work- 
ers in the area. The range in status was from 
13 to 83 per cent for the twenty neighbor- 
hoods. For the cross-tabular analysis, these 
neighborhoods were divided into three neigh- 
borhood context categories: High, 41-83 per 
cent white-collar; Middle, 31-40 per cent 
white-collar; and Low, 13—30 per cent white- 
collar. The high category consists of four 
high-status suburbs located on the northern 
and western borders of the city and two high- 
status neighborhoods adjacent to them but 
within the city limits of Milwaukee. The low 
category includes five low-status neighbor- 
hoods located in and surrounding the central 
business and lake-shore industrial district 
and two industrial suburbs. The seven middle- 
status neighborhoods are scattered through- 
out the metropolitan area. Each of these three 
neighborhood categories is distinct from the 
others fot only in occupational distribution 
but also in such other relevant criteria as the 
percentage of adults with one or more years 
of college education, the average value of 
homes, and the percentage of nonwhites. 
However, it should also be noted that the 
distinctions are not exaggerated in this study, 
as in much previous research, by purposely 
selecting only neighborhoods which differ 
widely in socioeconomic status. 

The college plans variable is based on the 
senior student’s statement that he definitely 
plans to enroll in a degree-granting college 
or university (or one whose credits are ac- 
ceptable for advanced standing at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin) upon graduation from 
high school. 

The control variables in the analysis are 
sex, intelligence, and socioeconomic status. 
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than boys.2® This might help to account for 
the apparently greater influence of neighbor- 
hood context on girls than on boys but would 
not explain why high socioeconomic status 
girls are particularly responsive to neighbor- 
hood context. Possibly the explanation is 
that the high-status girls in the lower status 
neighborhood, who find themselves among 
associates with low aspirations, tend to re- 
duce their own aspirations to the normative 
level of the group in order to be popular and 
possibly to improve their potential marriage 
opportunities with the boys in their neigh- 
borhood. The high-status boys are less likely 
to be influenced by the desire for popularity 
and marriage prospects within the neighbor- 
hood group because of the salience of college 
education to their later career plans and be- 
cause in any event they probably intend to 
defer marriage until they finish college. For 
girls from low- and middle-status families, 
college aspirations are not high, in any case, 
because of lack of encouragement and sup- 
port from parents; consequently, even @ fa- 
vorable neighborhood context is not likely to 
- have much effect on their educational aspi- 
rations. It should be emphasized again that 
this is only speculation—data are not avail- 
able from our study to test this line of 
reasoning. 

The results of partialling out the influence 
of sex, socioeconomic status, and intelligence 
indicate that neighborhood context—al- 
though it apparently has special significance 
for some subpopulations—probably does not 
make a large contribution to the explanation 
of differences in the educational plans of this 
group of high school seniors. Actually the 
magnitude of its contribution has not been 
assessed either in the above tables or in other 
relevant studies. To provide a more accurate 
estimate of its contribution, the data have 
been analyzed using correlation techniques. 
The results of this analysis are as follows: 
The zero-order correlation (r) of neighbor- 
hood status with college plans is +-0.299.17 


16 Coleman, op. ct., pp. 97-143, presents evidence 
in support of this assertion. Attention is called to 
the apparent disagreement between these findings 
and the higher correlations of neighborhood status 
with boys’ ambitions than with girls’ ambitions in 
Turner’s study, of. ct., pp. 58-59. 

17 All correlation coefficients discussed in this 
analysis are based on actual scores on the indexes 
of family socioeconomic status, intelligence, and 
neighborhood status, and not on the three-category 
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The multiple correlation (R) of sex, socio- 
economic status, and intelligence with col- 
lege plans is +0.479 and the coefficient of 
determination (R*) is 0.229, which means 
that these three background factors account 
for 22.9 per cent of the variance in college 
plans. The addition of neighborhood status 
as a predictor variable increases the multiple 
correlation (R) to -+0.497 and the coeffi- 
clent of determination (R*) to 0.247. Thus, 
neighborhood status results in an absolute in- 
crease of 1.8 per cent in the explained variance 
of college plans beyond the effects of sex, so- 
cloeconomic status, and intelligence (.247— 
.229==.018 or 1.8 per cent). Consequently, 
it may be concluded that although neighbor- 
hood context makes some contribution to the 
explained variance in college plans over and 
above that made by the traditional variables, 
its added contribution is indeed small.1* 
These results should not be interpreted to 
mean that neighborhood context can be dis- 
missed as a factor in educational aspirations 
of youth. Even the small amount of variance 
accounted for by neighborhood status over 


system used in the tables. Sex and college plans are 
treated as dichotomous variables. The zero-order 
correlations of sex, socioeconomic status, and intel- 
ligence with college plans are +-0.143, +0.383, and 
-+-0.362, respectively. 

18 Some measure of the occupational status of the 
fathers of the high school senior class has custom- 
arily been used to represent community, neighbor- 
hood, or school socioeconomic status. Occupational 
composition of the employed males in the school 
district was used in this study because it was be- 
lieved to be conceptually better and more indepen- 
dent of the student’s socioeconomic status. Because 
some readers will wish to know whether the results 
would have been more favorable to the hypothesis 
had the usual measure been used, the correlations 
were also computed using the percentage of fathers 
in white-collar occupations for each senior class 
(school status) in place of the nelghborhood-status 
variable. The results were as follows: r= -40.184 
(school status and college plans), R=-+0.485 
(multiple correlation of school status, sex, socio- 
economic status, and intelligence with college 
plans), and R*=0.235. Subtracting 0.229 (the R’ 
for sex, socloeconomic status, and intelligence with 
college plans) from 0.235 (the above R°), results 
in an increase of 0.006 or 0.6 per cent in the ex- 
plained variance. In other words, school status 
added less than one per cent to the explained vari- 
ance in college plans, over and above the contribu- 
tion of sex, socloeconomic status, and intelligence. 
Thus, if school status rather than neighborhood 
status had been used in the analysis, the results 
would have provided even less support for the 
thesis. 


THE RELATIVE ASSOCIATIONAL CONTIGUITY OF 
OCCUPATIONS IN AN URBAN SETTING 
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Following a tradition that emphasises an associational definition of social class, we have ap- 
plied the new technique of smallest space analysis to the reported informal associations of an 
urban sample of 422 white men. We defined a social class as a subset of a population deter- 
mined by partitioning of the total population according to such associational relationships as 
consanguineal and afinal kinship, friendship, and common residence. Three dimensions suffice 
to portray approximately ihe relative degrees of association among 55 groups of occupations; 
only the first principal axis of the configuration relates substantially to occupational prestige 
ratings, Clearly a more sophisticated theoretical and empirical approach to the study of 
occupational interrelationships than that previously presupposed in occupational prestige 


studies is required in future work. 


on American social stratification has 
been devoted to the issue of whether 
the American stratification system may best 
be conceived as a status continuum by which 
one may order persons from highest to lowest 
Status in an indefinite number of gradations 


= discussion in the literature 


“or as a social class system in which: persons 
-or families may be grouped into strata*shar- 
ing common status attributes that are more. 


or less demarcated by boundaries from 
adjacent strata.1 The general consensus of 
those basing their discussion on empirical 
urban studies has tended toward the posi- 
tion that a status continuum best approxi- 
mates the situation at least for the broad 
range of statuses in the urban population, 
with the possible exception of a differentiated 
class boundary at the very apex of the sys- 


1Cf, Gerhard Lenski, “American Social Classes: 
Statistical Strata or Social Groups?”, American 
Journal of Sociology, 58 (1952), pp. 139-44: John 
F. Cuber and Willam F. Kenkel, Social Stratifica- 
tion in the United States, New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1954, pp. 132-56; Gerhard Lenski, 
“Status Crystallization: A Non-Vertical Dimension 
of Social Status,” American Soctological Review, 
19 (1954), pp. 405-13: Werner S. Landecker, 
“Class Crystallization and its Urban Pattern,” So- 
cial Research, 27 (1960), pp. 308-20; Werner S. 
Landecker, “Class Boundaries,” American Soctolog- 
ical Review, 25 (1960), pp. 868-77; Robert A. 
Nisbet, “The Decline and Fall of Social Class,” 
Pacific Sociological Review, 2 (1959), pp. 11-17; 
Rudolph Heberle, “Recovery of Class Theory,” 
Pacific Sociological Review, 2 (1959), pp. 18-24; 
Bernard Barber and Otis Dudley Duncan, “Dis- 
cussions,” Pacific Sociological Review, 2 (1959), 
pp. 25-28. 


tem.* All of these discussions about the 
existence of class boundaries in the urban 
environment have tended to center on the ex- 
amination of the distribution of individual 
status attributes, such as family income, 
occupational prestige, educational attain- 
ment, quality of dwelling unit, style of life 
characteristics, and ethnic origin. Efforts 
have been made to determine whether these 


‘attributes are continuously or discontinu- 


ously distributed over the population. 
Studies done in the Warner tradition, on 
the other hand, have tended to use associa- 
tional criteria as the bases for determining 
the class position of individuals and the 
presence or absence of a social class sys- 
tem.* The Warner Index of Evaluated Par- 
ticipation, an essentially associational meas- 
ure, was taken as the criterion variable which 
was to be predicted by the Index of Status 


2Cf. Landecker, “Class Boundaries,” of. cit.; 
Edward O. Laumann, Prestige and Association in 
an Urban Community, New York: Bobbs-Merrill 
Monograph Series, 1966, in press; C. Wright Mills, 
The Power Elte, New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1959, 

sW. Lloyd Warner, et al, Yankee City, New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1963; W. Lloyd 
Warner, et al., Social Class in America, New York: 
Harper Torchbooks, 1960; W. Lloyd Warner, et al., 
Democracy in Jonesville, New York: Harper, 1949; 
Allison Davis, Burlelgh Gardner and Mary Gard- 
ner, Deep South, Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1941; Ruth Kornhauser, “The Warner Ap- 
proach to Social Stratification,” in R. Bendix and 
S. M. Lipset, Class, Status, and Power, Glencoe: 
Free Press, 1953, pp. 224-54; Milton Gordon, So- 
cial Class in American Soctology, Durham, N.C.: 
Duke University Press, 1958. 
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Characteristics, an index based on objective 
status characteristics including occupation 
and source of income. Unfortunately, the 
Warner-type studies were always conducted 
in relatively small, stable communities; the 
generalization of their findings to an urban 
setting was consequently seriously circum- 
scribed. The difficulties of studying associa- 
tional networks in the urban environment 
were seen to be so overwhelming that, per- 
haps as a reaction to this, the methodolog- 
ical simplifications resulting from the use of 
objective status characteristics or subjective 
class identification as the status and class 
predictors in the city seem to have been 
elevated at times to a theoretical virtue, 
rather than a methodological shortcoming.* 

Davis and the Gardners have offered the 
following definition of social class: “A class 
is composed of families and social cliques. 
The interrelationships between these famil- 
ies and cliques, in such informal activities 
as visiting, dances, receptions, teas, and 
larger informal affairs, constitute the struc- 
ture of a social class.” ” If we may regard 
“social structure” as a “persistent system of 
social relationships among social positions” 
and “social stratification” as a “persistent 
system of ranking of social positions,” then 
a “stratified social structure” is one in which 
there is a tendency for people to confine 
their intimate social relationships with others 
of approximately equal rank or status.® 
Following the Warner tradition, but con- 
sidering the analytic possibilities now avail- 
able by nonmetric and related approaches. 
we will define a social class as a subset of a 
population determined by partitioning of the 
total population according to such associa- 
tional relationships as consanguineal and 
affinal kinship, friendship, and common 
residence. 

The central concern of this paper is to 
investigate the possibility of establishing the 
presence of a differentiated series of group- 
ings of occupations on the basis of their 
differential associational propensities. By the 


4E.g.,, Paul K. Hatt, “Occupation and Social 
Stratification,” American Journal of Soctology, 55 
(1980), pp. 533-43. 

5 Davis, Gardner, and Gardner, of. cit., p. 59. 

8 Edward O. Laumann, “Subjective Socal Dis- 
tance and Urban Occupational Stratification,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 71 (1965), pp. 
26-36. 


use of the nonmetric smallest space analysis 
(developed by one of the authors), based 
entirely on frequencies of joint occurrences 
of occupations (to be discussed below), we 
hope to describe the relative distances among 
occupations as a function of their degree of 
associational contiguity, making no assump- 
tions about the relative prestige of the oc- 
cupations. By close associational contiguity 
of occupation B to A, we shall mean that 
persons in Occupation A are very likely to 
have fathers, fathers-in-law, close friends, 
and neighbors in Occupation B. Low associa- 
tional contiguity implies that persons in 
Occupation A are very unlikely to have such 
relationships with persons in Occupation B. 

Source of the Data. A stratified, area- 
probability sample of 422 white male 
residents of Cambridge and Belmont, Mas- 


sachusetts, was drawn.” Under the close 


-7 The sampling operation was conducted in two 
stages. Since we were interested in a sample which 


had maximum occupational and status diversity, 


we first stratified all of the 1960 Census tracts in 
Cambridge and Belmont (parts of the Boston 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area) into three 
strata on the basis of the 1960 median family in- 
come of each tract, as follows: (1) lower family- 
income tracts (below $5,500), which finally in- 
cluded six tracts; (2) middle family-income tracts 
(between $5,500 and $7,499 inclusive), which fi- 
nally included sixteen tracts; and (3) upper family- 
income tracts (over $7,500), which finally included 
eight tracts. Two tracts with Negro populations 
in excess of twenty per cent of the total population 
in the tract were excluded because we were con- 
fining the sample to white males and wanted to 
simplify the interviewing operation. The six tracts 
that included Harvard, M.LT., and Radcliffe Col- 
lege were excluded because of their predominantly 
student, non-local-resident populations. Three 
tracts from each of the three income strata of 
tracts were randomly drawn for inclusion as sam- 
ple tracts. 

A random sample of 75 men from each sample 
tract was drawn from the 1963 Police Lists (which 
are lists of the names of all the adults living in all 
legal residences in a given precinct, listed by street 
and house number). Every potential sample re- 
spondent was sent a letter, under the official letter- 
head of the Joint Center for Urban Studies, ex- 
plaining the purposes of the study and encouraging 
cooperation. Of all those who were contacted and 
met the sampling criteria, only 15.5 per cent re- 
fused to be interviewed. 

Both Cambridge and Belmont (contiguous towns) 
are heavily urbanized areas, well integrated so- 
cially and economically into the Boston metro- 
politan area. Cambridge itself is a city of 107,716; 
while Belmont is a middle and upper-middle class 
suburb of 28,715 (1960 Census). 
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supervision of one of the authors, interview- 
ers from the Joint Center for Urban Studies 
of Harvard University and the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology contacted the 
sample respondents in their homes during 
June and July, 1963, for personal interviews, 
averaging an hour in duration. 

During these interviews, the respondents 
were asked for the occupations of them- 
selves, their fathers, their fathers-in-law, 
their three closest friends whom they saw 
relatively regularly, and their (two) neigh- 
bors on eitber side of their homes. The in- 
terviewers were instructed to get as specific 
information as possible for each of these 
eight occupations. All of these occupations 
were coded according to the two-digit Dun- 
can Index of Socio-Economic Status.’ Al- 
though there are theoretically 99 possible 
codes in the Duncan Index, only 89 codes 
are actually used; and of these, some twenty 
to thirty occur very infrequently in our 
sample. Because of the relative nonoccur- 
rence of certain occupations in this sample, 
we finally decided to include 55 occupational 


codes in the analysis, Obviously even with 


this greatly expanded occupational >code 
(from the more conventional five to ten 
categories), there is not a unique code for 


- every recognized occupation, but a given 


code is usually assigned to relatively similar 
types of occupations; for example, there is 
a common code for different types of factory 
operatives or for different types of foremen. 
Nevertheless, the “uncollapsed? data we 
started with were already grouped more 
arbitrarily than one would wish, now that 
smallest space analysis is at our disposal. 
Our results, then, are in part a function of 
how the collapsing of occupations was done 
by Duncan and his predecessors. 

A summary 55-by-55 asymmetric matrix 
was created by cross-tabulating the respond- 
ent’s code against each of the codes for the 
seven alters (ie., father, father-in-law, 
friend A, friend B, etc.) and summing across 
the seven tables. The resulting matrix had 
2,465 entries. Although Duncan code num- 
bers were used, it is important to re-empha- 


8 Otis Dudley Duncan, “A Socloeconomic Index 
for all Occupations,” in Albert J. Reiss, Jr., Occu- 
pations and Social Status, New York: Free Press 
of Glencoe, 1962, pp. 109-61. This index was de- 
rived from the N.O.R.C. (1947) occupational pres- 


tige ratings. 
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size the fact that the smallest space analysis 
makes no assumptions about the ordering 
of these code numbers. The same results 
would have been obtained had we assigned 
55 two-digit random numbers to the 55 oc- 
cupations. All previous studies of the dif- 
ferential association of occupations have 
made an a priori assumption of the prestige 
ordering of the occupational categories be- 
fore cross-tabulating ego’s occupational cate- 
gory against alter’s occupational category 
to determine differential associational pro- 
pensities.® Our approach specifically enables 
us to make this assumption empirically prob- 
lematic. Moreover, our approach enables us 
to examine the data for the presence of other 
“factors” affecting differential associational 
propensities. 

The results of the following analysis must 
be regarded with some caution inasmuch as 
there are some occupations with relatively 
low frequencies, making for some instability 
in the details of these results. The overall 
plausibility of the resulting picture, how- 
ever, does suggest the desirability and prom- 
ise of analyzing a considerably expanded 
sample to determine the existence and loca- 
tion of associational clusterings in the urban 
occupational structure. 

Method of Analysis. The purpose of the 
smallest space analysis is to provide a 
graphic portrayal of the data matrix which 
will be simple, yet faithful in the sense of 
monotonicity.1° The criterion of monotonic- 


9° Cf. R, A. Ellis, “Social Stratification and Social 
Relations: An Empirical Test of the Disjunctive- 
ness of Social Classes,” American Sociological Re- 
view, 22 (1957), pp. 570-578; Morton B. King, Jr. 
“Socio-economic Status and Sociometric Choice,” 
Secial Forces, 39 (1961), pp. 199-206; Henry W. 
Riecken and George C. Homans, “Psychological 
Aspects of Social Structure,” in Gardner Lindzey, 
editor, Handbook of Social Psychology, Cam- 
bridge: Addison-Wesley, 1954, Vol. IT, pp. 786-832; 
Otis Dudley Duncan and Beverly Duncan, “Resi- 
dential Segregation and Occupational Stratifica- 
tion,” American Journal of Sociology, 60 (1955), 
pp. 493-503; Arnold S. Feldman and Charles Tilly, 
“The Interaction of Social and Physical Space,” 
American Sociological Review, 25 (1960), pp. 877- 
84 


10 For a more detailed exposition of the statisti- 
cal analysis and a description of the available com- 
puter programs, see Louis Guttman, “A General 
Noznmetric Technique for Finding the Smallest 
Euclidean Space for a Configuration of Points,” 
Psychometrika, 1966 (in press); James C. Lingoes, 
‘New Computer Developments in Pattern Analysis 
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ity will be discussed in the next paragraph. 
The raw data matrix is that of the joint 
distributions of the occupations of egos with 
their several alters as described above. Our 
interest in this original data matrix is fo- 
cussed, for present purposes, on estimating 
the probability of an alter being in occupa- 
tion B, given that ego is in occupation A, 
which may be denoted by the conventional 
notation for a conditional probability: Pr 
(B|A). Estimates of these conditional 
probabilities, as obtained from this raw data 
matrix, are presented in Table 1, along with 
the marginal column and row frequencies. 
Since the complete 55-by-55 matrix is too 
large to be included in the limited space 
available, we present in Table 1 only selected 
rows and columns to illustrate the nature 
of the matrix. It is the complete table of 
conditional probabilities that has been sub- 
jected to the smallest space analysis, accord- 
ing to the following considerations. 

Given that ego is in occupation A, if an 
alter has a higher probability of being in 
occupation B than in occupation C, then oc- 
cupation B will be considered to be “closer” 
to occupation A than is occupation C, or 

(1) distance (A, B)< distance (A, C), when- 

ever Pr (B|A)>Pr AVS 

The task of the numerical calculations by 
the computer is to express the distances be- 
tween occupations in an actual Euclidean 
space. In fitting an m-dimensional Euclidean 
space to condition (1) above, m numerical 
coordinates are calculated for each occupa- 
tion. Let xa; be the ¢ th coordinate for Oc- 
cupation A. Then the Euclidean distance 
(in m-space) between any two occupations 
A and B is given by the usual Euclidean 
formula: 


| m 
(2) distance (A, B)= Š (Xar—xa1)*, 
j=) 


From any given set of xa, distances can be 


and Nonmetric Techniques,” I.B.M. Journal, 1966 
(in press); James C. Lingoes, “An IBM-7090 Pro- 
gram for Guttman-Lingoes Smallest Space Analy- 
ais-I,” Behavioral Science, 10 (1965), pp. 183-4; 
James C, Lingoes, “An IBM-7090 Program for 
Guttman-Lingoes Smallest Space Analysis-I,” Be- 
havioral Science, 10 (1965), p. 487; James C. Lin- 
goes, “An IBM-7090 Program for Guttman-Lingoes 
Smallest Space Analysis-IIl,” Behavioral Science, 
11 (1966), pp. 75-6. 
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calculated by formula (2) and then exam- 
ined to see how well they satisfy the crucial 
monotonicity condition (1). For given m, 
the Guttman-Lingoes computer routine finds 
the xa; which will best fit condition (1), the 
goodness of fit being expressed by a co- 
efficient of alienation. 

It turns out that a quite acceptable fit to 
Table 1 is obtained when m==3; a set of 
coordinates xa, (i=1, 2, 3) for the best 
3-space is given in Table 2. The coefficient 
of alienation is 0.134 for this coordinate 
system. A substantially poorer fit occurs 
when m=2 (the coefficient of alienation for 
the best 2-space is 0.257), while m—4 does 
not yield a substantially better fitting space 
than m=3. 

It is important to note that monotonicity 
condition (1) is asymmetric. While always 
distance (A,B)=distance (B,A), in general 
the conditional probabilities are asymmetric: 


(3) Pr (A|B)>4Pr (B |A). 


That is, Table 1 is of an asymmetric matrix. 
Therefore, the asymmetric computer pro- 
gram was used here, namely, Guttman- 
Lingoes Smallest Space Analysis II. 

In Table 2, the Roman numerals refer to 
certain groupings of the occupations: group- 
ing I refers to the lowest set of occupations 
by Duncan’s code (averaging the codes in 
each grouping); grouping II refers to the 
next lowest set, and so on to grouping XVII. 
The actual groupings were decided on here 
by the results of the 3-space analysis. The 


11 The coefficient of alienation is described in de- 
tall in Lingoes, “New Computer Developments in 
Pattern Analysis and Nonmetric Techniques,” op. 
ci., and Guttman, of. ct. Briefly, one may de- 
scribe the computation of the coefficient in the 
following way: The normalized phi is defined as 
the ratio of the sum of the squared differences be- 
tween the distances as calculated from the coordi- 
nate system and the same distances permuted to 
maintain the rank-order of the original coefficients 
(otherwise known as the rank-images) over twice 
the sum of the squared distances (calculated from 
the coordinates), or 


n n 
Z Z (diy—ds;*}* 


=ø i= WSL , where is4f. 
2 5 E dp 
ix1 j=l 
The coefficient of alienation, then, is equal to: 
Ji—(1—@B)* 


The smaller the coefficient, the better the fit, 
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ordering of the groupings in the table is 
determined by the average of their “scores” 
on the first principal axis. Making a three- 
dimensional diagram from the coordinates 
reported in Table 2 shows that one can 
visualize the structure or shape of this plot 
by imagining a pincushion which is indented 
at both ends (on the first axis}. That is, 
groups IT and XVII form tight clusters in 


regions at the two indented ends of the pin- 
cushion. The other groupings form relatively 
tight clusters arranged in circles around 
these two groupings and at various distances 
from them. Figures 1, 2, and 3 attempt to 
portray these configurations from three dif- 
ferent points of view: Figure 1 from a top 
view with group XVII as the indented cen- 
ter, including only the upper half of the 


TABLE 2. OCCUPATIONAL GROUPINGS AND COORDINATES IN THE BEST 3-Space, WITH 
INTERNAL ORDERING BY THE DUNCAN Cope 





Duncan Smallest Space Coordinates 
Code Typical Occupation (s) for Each Code First Second Third 
11 longshoremen, gardeners —536 ~~ 584 —462 
IV 31 carpenters, millwrights, printing operatives —833 —229 —377 
12 metal molders, shoemakers —561 -301 83 
I< 13 attendants (hospital), laborers —526 -^7 62I 284 
14 textile operatives —486 —-187 262 
VI 34 motormen on subways —447 122 334 
41 machinists, inspectors —338 98 622 
21 cranemen —28 690 319 
22 bakers, shipping clerks —383 430 —85 
V< 23 forgemen, tailors —303 328 —495 
24 excavating machine operators —625 341 —318 
25 mechanics, repairmen —617 415 73 
10 elevator operators, laborers —238 364 377 
I 15 truck drivers, cooks —309 188 81 
16 laborers, factory operatives —473 201 40 
17 manufacturing operatives —227 380 137 
33 plumbers, tinsmiths —114 320 —28 
VO < 40 policemen, auctioneers, dispatchers —279 -70 —121 
47 salesmen (n.e.c.),* engravers, stationary engineers —263 —~359 —122 
1 18 operatives and kindred —37 38 —9 
19 auto mechanics, operatives —282 195 —4I 
49 foremen (n.e.c.) * ’ —178 213 233 
x 59 wholesale trade managers —106 — 264 639 
60 construction managers (salaried), librarians, ticket 
agents, postmasters —39 — 723 290 
36 watchmakers, office machine mechanics —291 on 195 —482 
VIII < 39 opticians, polishers, dieticians —9i 118 —480 
48 airplane mechanics 63 206 —~604 
VI’ { 37 electricians 71 162 361 
61 self-employed managers, manufacturers 248 ae OB —75 
x 62 managers (salaried), technicians 31 — 158 —387 
65 apparel, self-employed 127 353 —647 
67 business services, self-employed —33 —550 —162 
53 foremen (manufacturing), mail carriers —36 553 —188 
XI< 54 foremen, metal 356 852 —182 
68 managers (salaried) {n.e.c.) * 104 558 —458 
43 motion picture projectionists, transportation and retail 
trade managers 335 223 551 
Ix 44 pattern and model making, library assistants, clerical 
workers (n.e.c.) * 62 305 188 
50 tool makers, power station operators, salesclerks (n.e.c.)* 197 109 199 
51 bookkeepers 249 431 221 
56 telecommunication foremen, retail trade managers 
(salaried) 49 221 693 
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least, a college degree with a specified 
major. Dichotomized at 50 per cent.14 

3, Managerial Hierarchy: the ratio of men in 
managerial to those in nonsupervisory posi- 
tions among the nonclerical staff, exclud- 
ing those for whom neither alternative was 
indicated.18 Dichotomized at one to three,14 

4, Administrative Apparatus: the proportion 
of clerks among the total staff.15 Dichoto- 
mized at 60 per cent. 


A weighted measure of cost is employed to 
investigate one of the implications of the 
various aspects of administrative structure 
for operations. The index of operating costs 
is the ratio of the salary budget of the per- 
sonnel agency itself to the total payroll for 
the entire civil service personnel under its 
jurisdiction—specifically, whether this ratio 
exceeds one-half of one per cent or not. This 
measure adjusts cost not only to the mag- 
nitude of the agency’s operations but also to 
regional variations in standard of living. It 
even takes into account, to some extent, that 
it is more difficult to administer highly qual- 
ified than unskilled personnel, since such 


12 Although agencies were divided on the basis 
of whether less than 50, or 50 per cent or more, 
of the operating staff are required to have the spec- 
ified professional qualifications, the differences are 
actually more extreme—since the distribution is 
bimodal. In more than four-fifths of the less pro- 
fessionalized agencies there are no professional re- 
quirements for any position, and in more than 
three-quarters of the professionalized ones profes- 
sional qualifications are required of the entire staff. 
The reason for excluding managerial personnel from 
this index is to assure that no relationship be- 
tween professionalization and management hier- 
archy can be due to lack of independence of the 
two measures, Managers in professionalized agen- 
cles generally are also required to meet professional 
qualifications. 

18 Actually, the nonclerical personnel had been 
classified by respondents into four categorles— 
deputy directors, heads of major divisions, journey- 
men, and apprentices. The index is the ratio of the 
first two to the last two. Positions that were not 
classified by respondents might be staff consultants 
or ambiguous cases. 

14 Since this excludes clerks, it corresponds to con- 
siderably more than three subordinates per man- 
ager——probably about seven. 

15 This is the only index that uses total staff in 
the denominator. The index provides a narrow op- 
erational definition of administrative staff; a wider 
one would include other positions responsible for 
maintaining the organization, such as bookkeepers, 
but there are advantages in restricting it to clerical 
personnel, since they are the ones most directly 
concerned with communication. 


differences are reflected in the denominator. 
While this is an adjusted measure of operat- 
ing costs, it is not a reliable measure of ef- 
ficiency, inasmuch as it does not take into 
account either the scope of personnel services 
provided or the quality of performance. 

Although the organizations under investi- 
gation are not a representative sample of a 
larger universe, statistical tests have been 
performed to furnish an external criterion 
for deciding whether or not to place some 
confidence in the complex relationships ob- 
served.’® The use of these tests rests on the 
assumption that a given pattern of differ- 
ences observed would be unlikely to occur by 
chance in a sample drawn from a hypotheti- 
cal universe of similar organizations. 


PROFESSIONALIZATION AND MANAGERIAL 
AUTHORITY 


Professional qualifications undoubtedly 
lessen the need for close supervision, other 
things being equal. We had expected therefore 
that the ratio of managers to operating offi- 


‘cials would not be as high in organizations 


with a- professional staff as in those where 
most of the staff is not required to meet 
professional qualifications. The reasoning 
was that a high managerial ratio implies a 


narrow span of control, with few subordi- ` 


nates per manager, and such a narrow span 
of control is often assumed to be associated 
with close supervision. Contrary to expecta- 
tions, however, professionalized public per- 
sonnel agencies are more likely to have a 
high ratio of managers than other agencies 
under most conditions, though not under 
all. Unless one is willing to believe that 
professionals are being more closely su- 
pervised than employees with less train- 
Ing, which seems improbable, this find- 
ing calls for a reappraisal of the significance 
of the managerial ratio. Instead of making 


16 The statistic developed by Leo A. Goodman 
has been used; “Modifications of the Dorn-Stouffer- 
Tibbits Method for ‘Testing’the Significance of 
Comparisons.in Sociological Data’,” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, 66 (1961), pp. 355-63. In a few 
cases, the criterion for the assumption of a nor- 
mal distribution that each cell contain at least 5 
observations was not met; interpretation there 
should proceed with caution. We gratefully 
acknowledge John Wiorkowski’s assistance in per- 
forming the statistical tests, and Leo Goodman’s 
advice. 


way 


SMALL BUREAUCRACIES 


ministered by the Association in 1958.7 Re- 
turns were received from nearly one half of 
the member agencies (252 of 528). Although 
the sample is not representative, it includes 
most of the larger public personnel agencies 
in the United States and some in Canada,§ 
with the bias of self-selection working 
against smaller agencies and those least iden- 
tified with the merit principles of civil serv- 
ice. All but seven cf the 50 state agencies 
are in the sample, as are most of the agencies 
of the largest American cities, some of coun- 
ties, and a few miscellaneous agencies, such 
as that of the TVA. 

Public personnel agencies are small bu- 
reaucracies. Nearly two-fifths of the 252 or- 
ganizations represented had a total staff of 
fewer than five-persons. These were excluded 
from the investigation, since the status distri- 
bution measures used have little validity if 
constructed on such a small base. This leaves 
156 cases for analysis, with a slightly lower 
total in most tables because of no answers. 
Even after these tiny bureaucracies have 
been eliminated, the median staff of the 
rest ig only between 16 and 17 persons, and 
a mere 17 agencies have a staff of more than 
100. Agencies are divided into small ones 
with a staff of less than 20 (but at least 5) 
and larger ones with a staff of 20 or more. 
This division close to the median separates 
agencies all of whose members can easily 
have frequent face-to-face contact from those 
whose somewhat larger size makes it un- 
likely that every member knows all others 
well.® 

The six variables under consideration are 


* These data were kindly made available to us 
for statistical analysis by Messrs. Kenneth O. 
Warner and Keith Ocheltree, to whom we are in- 
debted not only for doing so but also for helpful 
advice. , 

8 There are only 14 Canadian cases, 4 provincial 
and 10 city agencies. Since tabulations showed that 
these do not essentially differ from the correspond- 
ing agencies in the United States, they have not 
been eliminated from the analysis in order to maxi- 
mize the number of cases. The U.S. Civil Service 
Commission and its Canadian counterpart were ex- 
cluded. 

° Theodore Caplow speciñes 20 members as the 
upper limit of a primary group, “in which each 
member interacts with every other member”; “Or- 


ganizational Size,” Adminéstrative Science Quar- . 


terly, 1 (1957), p. 486. 
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size, four attributes of internal structure, and 
a weighted measure of operating cost. The 
internal structure can be considered to have 
two major dimensions: specialization, which 
is a mechanism to deal with task complex- 
ity; and bureaucratic coordination, which is 
a mechanism to deal with the organizational 
complexity introduced by specialization. 
Specialization can be subdivided into the 
division of labor in the organization and the 
degree of professionalization of its staff. Two 
mechanisms of bureaucratic coordination are 
the hierarchy of managerial authority and 
the administrative apparatus. 

The following are the operational measures 
for these four structural attributes—two as- 
pects of specialization and two kinds of co- 
ordinating mechanism: 

1, Division of Labor: the number of distinct 
occupational titles pertaining to the non- 
clerical staff, not counting those indicative . 
of status differences within a specialty 
rather than different specialties.t° Dichoto- 
mized between three and four specialties, H 
. Professionahization: the proportion of the 
operating staff (excluding managers as well 
as clerks) who are required to have, at 


bo 


10 Thus, “Personnel Technician I” and “Person- 
nel Technician II” were counted as one specialty. 
Since the absolute number of occupational titles is 
closely related to size, the question arises whether 
a relative index of the division of labor would not 
be preferable to an absolute one. But such a rela- 
tive index—the ratio of occupational positions to 
size of staff—is just as much negatively associated 
with size as the absolute index js positively asso- 
cated with it. 

11 In this cage, the basic procedure for determin- 
ing the cutting points of the dichotomies was modi- 
fied for substantive reasons. The basic criterion for 
dichotomizing was to come as close to the median 
as the initial categorles on the IBM cards per- 
mitted. Since the middle category was sometimes 
fairly large, and since elimination of the agencies 
with a staff of under 5 changed the proportions, 
the numbers of cases in the two classes of the 
dichotomy are often not the same. Two exceptions 
to the use of this criterion were made for con- 
ceptual reasons, Division of labor was dichotomized 
between three and four to avoid calling agencies 
with only three different positions highly differ- 
entiated, as would be required if the median were 
used, and professionalization was. dichotomized 
above the median lest agencies with a single pro- 
fessional on the operating staff be defined as highly 
professionalized, These decisions about cutting 
points were made before the substantive analysis of 
cross-tabulations was carried out. 
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later that this involves a systematic division 
of labor and often a high degree of special- 
ization. Complementing this specialization 
is the requirement of “thorough and expert 
training,” 3 which means that many posi- 
tions in the organization are occupied by 
professionally or technically qualified - spe- 
cialists. The formal status hierarchy is a 
third fundamental characteristic of bureauc- 
racy: “The principle of hierarchical office 
authority is found in all bureaucratic struc- 
tures.” 4 Finally, the emphasis upon written 
communication and official documents in 
bureaucracies makes the employment of 
many clerks necessary, “a staff of subaltern 
officials and scribes of all sorts.” 5 

We propose to return to Weber’s approach 
in this paper and to analyze the interrela- 
tions among these four structural attributes 
of bureaucracy and their implications for 
operations—the division of labor, profession- 
alization, the hierarchy of authority, and 
the administrative staff of clerks. To be 
sure, Weber’s analysis is not confined to 
these four but encompasses other formal 
characteristics of organizations that are not 
structural in the narrow sense of referring to 
aspects of status differentiations,® such as 
the rules governing operations, the stable 
careers of officials, and the impersonal orien- 
tation that prevails in bureaucratic relations. 
In this study, however, attention is restricted 
to the four organizational attributes indi- 
cated, and two others—size and an effect 
criterion. The investigation is based on data 
from about 150 public personnel agencies, 
which represent most of the larger organiza- 
tions of this type in North America. 


METHOD 


The systematic study of bureaucratic 
structure necessitates a method of inquiry 
adapted to the purpose as well as an appro- 
priate theoretical approach. The variables 
under investigation must be structural char- 


8 Ibid., p. 198. 

t Ibid., p. 197. 

5 Loc. ch. 

8 The term “status” is used here in its broader 
sense as complementary to role and synonymous 
with social position, not in the narrower sense 
that restricts it to hierarchical distinctions in social 
position. 


acteristics of the bureaucracies themselves, 
such as a status distribution in the organiza- 


tion, rather than merely attitudes or behay- | 


lors of the individuals in these bureaucracies. 
Moreover, the research design must in- 
volve the systematic comparison of a fairly 
large number of organizations, and not just 
a few cases assumed to be typical, in order 
to determine how variations in some charac- 
teristics affect variations in others. The im- 
portant point is that such large-scale com- 
parisons are required not only to test 
theoretical propositions once they have been 
formulated but also initially to formulate 
and refine the theory. 

When Weber portrayed a typical bureauc- 
racy in bold strokes, on the basis of com- 
parative analysis on a wide-historical scale, 
he surely did not intend to suggest, as a 
simplistic interpretation sometimes assumes, 
that all the characteristics he outlined are 
highly correlated under all conditions. On 
the contrary, the complex interdependencies 
he traces clearly imply that the relationships 
between any two characteristics of bu- 
reaucracies often depend on and are modi- 
fied by a third factor or even by a combina- 
tion of several others. Our empirical data 
strongly confirm this crucial insight that the 


various aspects of bureaucratic structure in- . 


teract in their effects on each other. In other 
words, it is usually not possible to state 
simply what the relationship between two 
organizational attributes is, because it de- 
pends on one or more other attributes. We 
suspect that such higher-order interaction 
effects are a fundamental characteristic of 
social structures. In any case, given these 
complex interrelations in bureaucracies, the 
next step in refining the theory of formal 
organization is to specify the conditions 
under which different relationships hold. 
Such specification requires the quantitative 
analysis of concomitant, variations in a fairly 
large number of cases. ~ 

The organizations selected for the study 
are public personnel agencies, which are the 
executive agencies of the civil service com- 
missions that administer the personnel poli- 
cies of state and local governments. The 
sample consists of all members of the Public 
Personnel Association who returned a ques- 
tionnaire about their agency in a survey ad- 
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THE STRUCTURE OF SMALL BUREAUCRACIES.* 


Peter M. Brau, Worf V. HEYDEBRAND AND Ropert E. STAUFFER 
Tke University of Chicago 


An analysis of bureaucratic structure is based on data from 156 American public personnel 
agencies, Whereas a professional staff wos expected to reduce the need for many managers, 
the opposite is aciually the case, Lack oj professionalization tends to lead to the centralisa- 
tion of official authority in the hands of relatively few managers. The division of labor, 
which typically accompanies growing size, promotes centralization of authority only if the 
staff is not professional, This finding suggests that a centralized authority structure is well 
suited for the coordination of tasks differentiated into simple routines but not for that of 
professional spectalties. Structural complexities destroy the economic advantage that operat- 
ing on a comparatively large scale otherwise has, but bureaucratic mechanisms of communica- 
tion, such as a sufficient administrative stef, restore this advantage. 


Hy does Weber’s analysis of bureau- 
cratic structure contmue to be re- 
garded as the classic on the subject 
half a century after it was written, despite 
the many, often justified, criticisms that 
have been directed against it? Does this 
merely reflect a romantic regard for one of 
the great old men of social theory? We think 
not, Weber’s great contribution is that he 
provided a framework for a systematic 
theory of formal organization; the fact that 
his analysis has certain limitations does not 
detract from this important achievement. 
A theory of bureaucratic structure should 
meet two basic requirements. Above ail, it 
must be concerned with the interdepend- 
ence among structural attributes of complex 
organizations and not take these character- 
istics of the structure as given and merely 
examine the decisions or behavior of indi- 
viduals in the context of complex organiza- 
tions. The focus of Weber’s theory is pre- 
cisely on this interdependence among various 
characteristics of the organizations them- 
selves. In addition, a theory of bureaucracy 
should account for the connections between 
organizational attributes by analyzing the 
social processes that have produced these 
connections. It is not enough, for example, 
to indicate, as Weber did, that impersonal 
authority in which personnel can readily be 
replaced and the use of formalized proce- 
dures tend to occur together in bureaucracies; 
we would also like to know what processes 


* We gratefully acknowledge grant GS-553 from 
the National Science Foundation. This is the first 
report of the Comparative Organization Research 
Program which it supports. 


are responsible for this joint occurrence. 
Gouldner’s analysis of managerial succession, 
though based on a single case, vividly shows 
how the exigencies of the role of a new man- 
ager constrain him to resort to formalized 
procedures, thereby helping to explain why 
recurrent replacement of personnel tends to 
be associated with formalized methods of 
operation. 

Generally the numerous case studies of 
organizations that have been carried out in 
recent decades have complemented Weber’s 
analysis by investigating the social processes 
within bureaucracies, particularly the in- 
formal processes and their significance for 
the formal organization. At the same time, 
however, the focus of these studies on in- 
formal relations and practices in one organ- 
ization has had the result that investigators 
lost sight of the central problem of bureau- 
cratic theory, namely, what the interrela- 
tions between various structural attributes 
of formal organizations are. This problem 
can only be studied by comparing different 
organizations and not through the intensive 
analysis of a single case. 

At the core of Weber’s theory, in contrast, 
are the structural attributes of bureaucracy 
and their relationships, in the narrow sense 
of “structural” as referring to the differen- 
tiation of social positions along various lines. 
At the outset, Weber stresses that responsi- 
bilities in a bureaucracy “are distributed in 
a fixed way as official duties,” ? elaborating 


1 Alvin W. Gouldner, Patterns of Industrial Bu- 
reaucracy, Glencoe: Free Press, 1954, pp. 45~101. 

2 From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology, New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1946, p. 196. 
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CONTIGUITY OF OCCUPATIONS 175 
TABLE 2.—Continued. 
Duncan Smallest Space Coordinates 

Code Typical Occupation(s) for Each Code Firs Second Third 
66 administrators (public), advertising agents and salesmen 460 . 241 223 
XIN < 70 wholesale trade managers 452 «wn 365 434 
74 credit men 60 wee 522 921 
72 teachers (n.e.c.) * 282 205 —34 
XV- 79 optometrists 353 -92 —545 
82 pharmacists 455 237 —485 
XVI { 80 business service managers 375 —916 —483 
52 clergymen, musicians 669 wn 8 163 

84 college professors, engineers, insurance and real estate 
agents 347 mm 16.4, —118 

XVII 85 engineers (electrical), banking and finance 
(self-employed) 479 -152 —276 
90 top executives, architects 545 261 —195 
92 physicians and surgeons 463 -213 —71 
93 lawyers, dentists 288 -303 41 
XIV 73 designers 864 307 267 
78 veterinarians, accountants 699 322 —107 
* “Not elsewhere classified.” . E 


3-space; Figure 2 from the bottom view 
- with group T as the indented center, includ- 
ing roughly the bottom half of the 3-space; 
and Figure 3 from a side view of the entire 
structure. It should be noted that group H 
is comprised entirely of unskilled and semi- 
skilled’ occupations; while group XVII is 





Frovre 1. Tor View OF THe THREE-SPACE. 

Note: “Above” in the legend refers to the 
fact that clusters so marked are more extreme 
on tHe first axis than Grouping XVI, while 
“below” in the legend refers to clusters so 
marked that are lower on the first axis than 
Grouping XVII. “Slightly indented” in the 
legend refers only to Grouping XVII’s loca- 
tion on the first axis. 


composed entirely of professional occupa- 
tions, such as clergymen, professors, engi- 
neers, doctors, and lawyers, and top business 
positions, such as top executives and bank- 
ers. Note that a Duncan code of 52 was 
pulled into this group which generally aver- 
ages in the 80’s on the Duncan codes. This 





+3 : 
Bottom View 


Ficure 2. Borrom View or THE THREE-SPACE. 

Note: “Above” in the legend refers to the 
fact that clusters so marked are more extreme 
on the first axis than Grouping N, while “be- 
low” in the legend refers to clusters so marked 
that are lower on the first axis than Grouping 
Il. “Sightly indented” in the legend refers only 
to Grouping Is location on the first axis. 
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Frovre 3. THREE-DIMENSIONAL REPRESENTATION OF THE OCCUPATIONAL GROUPINGS. 


code is for two professional groups, clergy- 
men and musicians, that normally do not 
have the same income as the others in this 
group, but nevertheless share a common 
social status—i.e., they are acceptable for 
social interaction in this group. 

These groupings should be regarded more 
as regions in the space—like entrepreneurial 
vs. salaried, industrial vs. services, and so 
on—rather than as sharply demarcated class 
groupings with well-defined boundaries. 
There are, of course, differences in regions 
which may be substantial; but some are 
differentiated from others only in a matter 
of degree, often gradually tapering off from 
one to another. The difficulty, at times, of 
seeing the principle by which certain group- 


ings or regions in the space are constituted 
probably derives from the previously men- 
tioned instabilities arising from low oc- 
cupational frequencies and the collapsing 
of heterogeneous occupational categories 
already implicit in the Duncan codes. 
Although, as indicated above, some of the 
exact details of the groupings are subject 
to sampling fluctuations because of small 
numbers in certain occupations, it is worth- 
while to point out the general plausibility 
of the groupings as a whole. Group XII 
seems to be made up primarily of employed 
managers; while Group XII, an overlapping 
set of codes by the Duncan index, seems to 
be principally comprised of self-employed 
managers. These two groups are clearly 


1 
eo. 


CONTIGUITY OF OCCUPATIONS 


differentiated from each other in that they 
are located in quite distinct regions of the 
. space, defined primarily by the third axis. 
One might also note that Groups IX and X 
are comprised primarily of salaried or bu- 
reaucratic-type occupations and are, like 
Group XIII, on the positive end of the third 
axis (see Figures 1 and 2). Group VI is 
made up entirely of skilled manual occupa- 
tions; while Group VIII is prinicipally made 
up of higher-status skilled occupations, such 
as opticians and watchmakers. Group XI 
forms a subgroup principally of foremen of 
some sort. Another interesting group is that 
of XV which includes semi- or lower-level 
professionals—a grouping that is clearly dis- 
tinguished from the higher-status grouping 
XVII. The clear differentiation and group- 
ing of II and XVII seem to correspond very 
nicely to the “class boundaries” suggested 
by Landecker.“ In this case, however, we 
are showing the high interrelationship of 
certain occupations in terms of common so- 
cial relationships, rather than on the basis 
of the crystallization of objective status 
attributes. ie 
Interpretation of the Sets of Coordinates. 
The goodness of fit of any m-space to a data 
matrix does not at all depend on how one 
- chooses coordinate axes for this space. Dis- 
tances calculated according to formula (2) 
above will not change at all under any rota- 
tion of the given xa: to a new set of coordi- 
nates in the same m-space. The computer 
routine used actually converges to some set 
of coordinates for a best m-space, and then 
rotates to principal axes. The latter often 
have convenient properties, The three sets of 
coordinates in Table 2 are then the princi- 
pal axes of the best 3-space for these data. 
An interesting phenomenon for our data 
is the close relation the first principal axis 
has to the prestige ratings of the occupa- 
tions according to Duncan’s code. The rela- 
tion is not monotone, the bendings at the 
ends producing the pincushion effect on the 
total configuration. Nevertheless, there is a 


rank-order correlation of 0.824 between the - 


Duncan prestige codes and the first principal 
axis. Substantively, this implies that one of 
the important factors in determining associ- 
ational patterning among occupations is 
prestige. But clearly this is not the whole 


13 W. Landecker, “Class Boundaries,” op. cit. 
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story since there are two other principal axes 
that have no relationship to the prestige fac- 
tor, i.e., they are orthogonal to the first axis. 
The goodness of fit in a 1-space (presumably 
a prestige continuum) is very poor. It should 
be re-emphasized here that the smallest 
space analysis does not necessitate the find- 
ing of a prestige factor, Although it would 
be desirable to identify the general substan- 
tive character of the other two axes (com- 
parable to the general relationship of the 
first axis to prestige), we have not been very 
successful so far in doing this. We might 
identify a rough division between salaried 
(or bureaucratic-type) occupations and en- 
trepreneurial occupations on the third axis, 
but there are a number of exceptions that 
make this suggestion most tentative.1® 

The results reported here clearly demon- 
strate the usefulness of the smallest space 
technique in analyzing the structure of the 
urban occupational stratification system. 
Needless to say, the correctness of the de- 
tails of. this picture await replication in a 
substantially larger representative sample of 
an urban population. Moreover, the fact 
that different middle-rank occupations may 
be clearly separated into relatively distinct 
interaction groupings has certain implica- 
tions for future research. For example, our 


18 At first glance one is tempted to relate our 
results to the literature on situs analysis of the 
occupational structure. Writers employing the dis- 
tinction between strata and situses are clearly 
arguing, as we are, for a multidimensional analysis 
of the occupational structure since explicit in their 
approach is the distinction between horizontal 
(situs) and vertical (prestige) dimensions in the 
analysis of occupational structures. However, we 
do not believe that the clusters identified in our 
analysis may properly be interpreted as evidence 
of situses, at least as situses have been conven- 
tionally defined. Morris and Murphy, for example, 
suggest that situses are equally valued functional 
categories of occupations that are internally differ- 
entiated in terms of prestige or invidious status. 
Our clusters, however, are fairly homogeneous with 
respect to prestige and do not fall into any readily 
apparent set of “functional” categories. 

For some relevant discussions of situs as an 
analytic tool, see E. Benolt-Smullyan, “Status, 
Status Types, and Status Interrelations,” American 
Sociological Review, 9 (1944), pp. 151-61; Paul K. 
Hatt, op. ctt.; Nelson N. Foote and Paul K. Hatt, 
“Social Mobility and Economic Advancement,” 
American Economic Review, 43 (1953), pp. 371-3; 
Richard T. Morris and Raymond J. Murphy, “The 
Situs Dimension in Occupational Structure,” Ameri- 
cas Sociological Review, 24 (1959), pp. 231-9. 
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clear segregation of a grouping of bureau- 
cratic occupations (Group XIII) from a 
grouping of entrepreneurial occupations 
(Group XII) would seem to be related to 
the finding of Miller and Swanson that sons 
of bureaucratic and entrepreneurial fathers 
differed in certain of their personality de- 
fense techniques..* These families would 
seem to differ not only in their values and 
child-rearing techniques, but also in the 
character of the social networks in which 
they are implicated. The Berelson, ef al., 
voting study has shown the relevance of 
taking friendship networks into account in 
predicting political ideology and voting be- 
havior." Laumann also found that the char- 
acter of the associational network is related 
to a number of class and status-related atti- 
tudes and values.** Studies that take more 


14 Guy E. Swanson and Daniel Miller, The 
Changing American Parent, New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc, 1958; Daniel Miller and Guy E. 
Swanson, Inner Conflict and Defense, New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 1960. 

18 Bernard Berelson, Paul Lazarsfeld, and William 
McPhee, Voting: A Study of Opinion Formation in 
‘a Presidential Campaign, Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1954, 

16 Laumann, Prestige and Association in an 
Urban Community, op. cit, especially, Chapter 8. 


systematic account of differences among the 
groupings of middle-rank occupations and, 
therefore, their differences in social milieux 
will probably achieve greater leverage on 
their problems than if they treat the middle- 
tank group as an essentially undifferentiated 
“middie-mass.” 

Summary, Following a tradition that em- 
phasizes an associational definition of social 
class, we have applied the new technique 
of smallest space analysis to the reported 
informal associations of an urban sample of 
422 white men. We defined a social class 
as a subset of a population determined by 
partitioning of the total population accord- 
ing to such associational relationships as 
consanguineal and afinal kinship, friendship, 
and common residence. Three dimensions 
suffice approximately to portray the relative 
degrees of association among 55 groups of 
occupations; only the first principal axis of 
the configuration relates substantially to oc- 
cupational prestige ratings. Clearly a more 
sophisticated theoretical and empirical ap- 


proach to the study of occupational interre- 


lationships than that previously presupposed 
in occupational prestige studies is required 
in future work. 
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TABLE 1. Pen CENT WITH CENTRALIZED FIERARCHY * 
BY SIZE AND PROFESSIONALIZATION 











Profession- 

alization *** Small Agencies Large Agencies ** 
Low 38(61) 41(32) 
High 16(31) 43(28) 


Note: The difference in the left column is sig- 
nificant (at the 0.05 level). 


* The managerial hierarchy is centralised when 
the ratio of non-clerical personnel in managerial 
positions to non-clerical personnel in non-super- 
visory positions, excluding those listed as neither, 
is less than one to three; it is dispersed when the 
ratio is one to three or more. 

** Small agencies have a total staff of less than 
20 (but five or more); lorge agencies have a total 
staff of 20 or more. 


*** Professionalization is low when the propor- 
tion of the operating staff (excluding managers as 
well as clerks) who are required to have, at least, a 
college degree with a specified major, is less than 
50 per cent; kigh when it is 50 per cent or more. 


a priori assumptions about closeness of su- 
pervision, let us start with the attributes of 
bureaucratic structure this ratio directly re- 
flects, and proceed with the analysis before 
drawing inferences that are consistent.with 
the data. 

The managerial ratio indicates whether 
the administrative authority rooted in formal 
status in the hierarchy is centralized in the 
hands of relatively few officials or distributed 
among a larger number. To be sure, how cen- 
tralized actual decision making is in the or- 
ganization depends not only on the degree of 


TABLE 2. PER CENT WITH CENTRALIZED HIRRARCHY 
BY SIZE, PROFESSIONALIZATION, AND ADMINISTRA~ 





TIVE APPARATUS 

Small Agencies Large Agencies 

Administrative Administrative 
Profession- Apparatus * Apparatus * 
alization Low High Low High 
Low 35(31) 40(30) 29(17) 53(15) 
High 11(19)  25(12)  47(15)  38(13) 
Difference —24 —15 -}-18 15 


Note: The difference between differences in cols. 
1 and 3 is significant (at the 0.05 level); that be- 
tween cols. 2 and 4 is not. 

* The administrative apparatus ratio Is low when 
the proportion of clerks among the total staff is less 
than 60 per cent; Aigh when it is 60 per cent or 
more. 
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centralization in the formal hierarchy but 
also on other conditions, such as the dele- 


gation of responsibilities by superiors to 


subordinates. No information is available 
on these conditions, nor on closeness of su- 
pervision. The ratio singles out for attention 
an attribute of the formal status structure, 
not an aspect of operations, specifically, the 
extent to which authority positions are cen- 
tralized rather than being more widely dis- 
persed in an organization.*? 

A centralized hierarchy of managerial 
authority is least likely to develop in small 
professionalized organizations, as Table 1 
shows. In small agencies with a profes- 
sional staff, in other words, the prob- 
ability of a high ratio of managers to 
subordinates is greatest. Only 16 per cent 
of these agencies have a centralized manage- 
ment (low ratio), whereas about two-fifths 
of the less-professionalized small and of 
either kind of larger agencies do. Profession- 
alization and centralization of authority are 
inversely related in smaller agencies but not 
in er ones. Further analysis reveals, 
however, that these two factors are also in- 
versely related in larger agencies provided 
that certain conditions are met. 

Table 2 indicates that a centralized hier- 
archy of official authority is less prevalent in 
professional than in other organizations in 
three of the four comparisons, the only ex- 
ception being those larger agencies that have 
a low ratio of administrative personnel. Pro- 
fessionalization reduces the likelihood of cen- 
tralization of authority not only in smaller 
agencies, whatever the administrative ratio 
(—24, —15), but also in larger ones if the 
administrative ratio is high (—15), though 
not if it is low (+18). The sharpest contrast 
is between the 19 smaller professionalized 
agencies with a low administrative ratio, a 
mere 11 per cent of which have a centralized 
hierarchy, and the 15 larger professionalized 


17 The span of control is also indicative of the 
formal status hierarchy, and not of supervisory 
practice. The average span of control depends on 
the number of levels in the hierarchy as well as 
on the ratio of managers. No data on the number 
of levels are available. Though the ratio is not 
equivalent to the average span of control, the two 
are undoubtedly highly correlated, because varia- 
tions in number of levels cannot be very large 
among organizations few of which have a staff of 
more than 100. 
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agencies with a high administrative ratio, 53 
per cent of which do. The two questions to be 
answered are, first, why the negative re- 
lationship prevails in most situations and, 
second, what accounts for the deviant case. 
The answers suggested are admittedly post 
hoc interpretations. 

Professional training may be assumed to 
make a man more self-directing in his work. 
It was on the basis of this assumption that 
we had expected—incorrectly, as it turned 
out—that agencies with a professional staff 
would have a low ratio of managers. Identi- 
fication with professional standards, however, 
tends to make a man working in an organ- 
ization not only less dependent on direct 
supervision but also more aware of the 
broader implications of his job and more 
interested in seeing to it that agency policies 
and operations do not violate professional 
principles. Such a man is likely to detect 
problems that escape the notice of one with- 
out professional qualifications and to want 
to have administrative procedures modified 
to remedy these problems. The professional’s 
informed concern with helping shape agency 
procedures and policies is at the root of the 
recurrent conflict between professionals and 
administrators, but it is simultaneously a re- 
source available to the organization for im- 
proving operations. 

Management cannot give professionals 
free rein, since there is often a genuine con- 
flict between professional and administrative 
considerations. Yet if management seriously 
frustrates professionals in the exercise of 
their responsibilities, it not only courts the 
danger of dissatisfactions and defections 
from the organization but also fails to take 
advantage of an important resource at its 
disposal, which includes the professional’s 
interest in perfecting operations as well as 
his expert knowledge. For management to 
channel the initiative of professionals into 
administrative improvements instead of 
stifling it requires frequent contact and close 
collaboration between managers and profes- 
sionals. Though conflicts between profes- 
sional and administrative concerns are in- 
evitable, the best chance for advantageous 
compromise is probably provided by exten- 
sive communication between the officials re- 
sponsible for professional and those respon- 
sible for administrative decisions. The higher 


the ratio of managers, with few subordinates 
for each, the greater are the opportunities 
for frequent discussions in which problems 
can be explored, dissatisfactions expressed, 
and conflicts reconciled. 

A kigh managerial ratio, which implies a 
dispersed management, promotes extensive 
vertical communication in the hierarchy of 
authority. It facilitates downward communi- 
cation, which makes it easier for superiors 
to direct the work of subordinates and check 
up on them. But it also facilitates upward 
communication, which makes it easier for 
subordinates to convey information to su- 
periors and to influence administrative de- 
cisions. Our original expectation had ex- 
clusively focused on the significance of a 
high managerial ratio for downward com- 
municetion, whereas the data suggest that its 
significance for upward communication is 
the more crucial here. To encourage upward 
communication by appointing a high propor- 
tion of managers is particularly important 
for organizations with a professional staff, 
because only by doing so can they take full 
advantage of the contributions professionals 
are capable of making. 

Professionalization and centralization of 
authority appear to be alternative methods 
for organizing responsibilities. Since profes- 
sional qualifications enhance a man’s ability 
to see the implication cf his work and place 
it into a wider context, professionals can 
contribute to coordination in an organiza- 
tion; the task of management is to draw upon 
these ccntributions and fit them into the ad- 
ministrative framework. This requires a suf- 
ficient number of managers to work in close 
collaboration with the professional staff. If 
the staff lacks professional training, on the 
other hand, it can make only limited con- 
tributions to coordination, and the task of 
Management is, consequently, to effect co- 
ordination largely on its own rather than to 
collaborate with operating officials for this 
purpose. A hierarchy in which authority is 
concentrated in the hands of relatively few 
managers serves distinctive functions in such 
a situation, because it makes it possible to 
achieve coordination through centralized 
planning by a small headquarters group and 
then issuing pertinent directives to the staff. 
The limitations on discretion centralized 
planning and direction impose upon the staff 


at: 
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are undoubtedly more objectionable to pro- 
fessionals than to men whose lack of expert- 
ness would make it hard for them to exercise 
much discretion. To be sure, a centralized 
structure makes it more difficult for the rela- 
tively few managers to keep in close touch 
with operating officials and supervise them 
closely. But modern administration has de- 
vised substitute methods for obtaining in- 
formation on operations and checking on the 
work of subordinates that do not require 
frequent direct contact, such as detailed 
statistical records of performance.1§ 

In the absence of a professionally trained 
staff, according to these considerations, a 
centralized hierarchy of authority has im- 
portant advantages for an organization and 
comparatively few disadvantages. Its major 
advantage is that it can meet the need for 
coordination through centralized planning. 
In a relatively large organization, however, 
this requires an adequate administrative ap- 
paratus of clerks to maintain the channels 
of communication that are essential for co- 
ordination from a central headquarters. This 
interpretation brings us back to the findings 
in Table 2, because it suggests why a‘cen- 
tralized hierarchy is more likely to develop 
in agencies that are not professionalized than 
in professionalized ones if they are small or 
if they are larger and have a high adminis- 
trative ratio, and why this is not the case for 
larger agencies with a low administrative 
ratio. Professionalization as well as cen- 
tralization, in turn, depend on the division 
of labor. 


STRUCTURAL DIFFERENTIATION 


Expansion in size has a pronounced impact 
on the structural differentiation of functional 
specialties within the organization. An ad- 


18 One might even speculate whether the very 
fact that a low ratio of managers facilitates close 
supervision does not make it particularly inappro- 
priate for a nonprofessional staff. The experienced 
manager in charge of a nonprofessional staff is 
more likely to be tempted to supervise too closely 
if conditions permit than is the manager in charge 
of expert professionals. Since a low ratio facilitates 
close supervision (indicated by research to be det- 
rimental to performance), and since the inclination 
to resort to close supervision is greatest if the staff 
is not highly skilled, a low ratio of managers may 
be most dysfunctional for operations with an un- 
skilled staff. 
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vanced division of labor with four or more 
occupational specialties is found in only 
14 per cent of the 92 small public personnel 
agencies but in 66 per cent of the 62 larger 
ones. A minimum size is virtually required 
for the development of several distinct func- 
tional positions in an organization.?® In con- 
trast to this strong influence on the division 
of labor, size exerts little influence on the 
three other bureaucratic attributes under in- 
vestigation. Thus, a high administrative ratio 
is as likely to be found in larger agencies 
as in small ones.2° There is no significant 
difference between larger and small agencies, 
moreover, either in the likelihood that their 
staff is professionalized or in the likelihood 
that their authority structure is centralized. 
Although size has no direct effect on these 
factors, it has distinct indirect effects that 
modify their interrelations and condition 
their significance for operations. 

Structural differentiation, which is typi- 
cally a consequence of expanding size, in 
turn affects other characteristics of the or- 
ganization. It has implications for profes- 
sionalization and for centralization: the 
pattern revealed by the resulting relation- 
ships supports the previous conclusion that 
professionalization and centralization are 
alternative modes of organization, the ex- 
istence of one being somewhat incompatible 
with that of the other. The division of labor 
promotes either professionalization or cen- 
tralization but not both, and whether it 


19 In the extreme case, such a relationship is a 
mathematical necessity—agencies of less than four 
persons could not possibly have four or more post- 
tions—-but none of the agencies had a staff of less 
than five. 

20 Whereas other studies of organizations found 
that the administrative ratio declines with size, 
this is the case only after a certain size has been 
reached. This is probably the reason for the differ- 
ence In findings—since our data are primarily based 
on fairly small organizations. See Seymour Melman, 
“The Rise of Administrative Overhead in the 
Manufacturing Industries of the United States, 
1899-1947," Oxford Economic Papers, 3 (1951), 
pp. 89-90; Reinhard Bendix, Work and Authority 
in Industry, New York: Wiley, 1956, pp. 221-222; 
Theodore R. Anderson and Seymour Warkov, “Or- 
ganizational Size and Functional Complexity,” 
American Soctological Review, 26 (1961), pp. 23~28; 
and Wolf V. Heydebrand, “Bureaucracy in Hospi- 
tals; An Analysis of Complexity and Coordination 
in Formal Organizations,” unpublished Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, Department of Sociology, University of 
Chicago, 1965. 
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TABLE 3. PER CENT WITH CENTRALIZED HIERARCHY 
BY PROPESSIONALIZATION AND DIVISION 


OF LABOR 
Professionalization 
Division of Labor Low High 
Rudimentary 33(64) 31(36) 
Advanced §0(28) 26(23) 


Note: The difference in the left column is not 
significant at the 0.05 level. 

*The division of labor is advanced when the 
non-clerical staff represents four or more occupa- 
tional specialties; rudimentary when it represents 
less than four. 


promotes the one depends on the absence of 
the other. Thus, the chances that the hier- 
archy of authority becomes centralized in- 
crease with advances in the division of labor 
only if the staff is not professional, and not 
- at all if it is professional, as Table 3 shows. 
About one-third of the agencies with a rudi- 
mentary division of labor have a centralized 
structure, whatever the degree of profes- 
sionalization, and even slightly fewer of the 
more differentiated agencies that are pro- 
fessionalized, compared to one-half of the 
more differentiated agencies that are not 
professionalized.** In brief, task differentia- 
tion seems to further the development of a 
centralized hierarchy of authority unless 
the organization is professionalized. 

The conclusion that the influence of the 
division of labor on the management hier- 
archy depends on professionalization is, how- 
ever, suspect. The relationship in Table 3 is 
not significant, and size has not been con- 
trolled, although it is known to have a strong 
impact on the division of labor and some 
bearing on the two other variables. But con- 
trolling for size does not destroy the pattern 
observed; on the contrary, it accentuates it. 
In both smaller and larger agencies, as Table 
4 indicates, an intensification of the division 
of labor raises the likelihood of the emergence 
of a centralized hierarchy if the staff is not 
professionalized, but it actually lessens this 
likelihood if it is professionalized; these dif- 
ferences are statistically significant. When 


21 The pattern is complementary when percent- 
ages for the data in Table 3 are computed with 
professionalization as the dependent variable. Dif- 
ferentiation tends to promote professionalization in 
the absence of centraliration but not when it is 


present. 


the staff lacks professional qualifications, the 
proportion of centralized hierarchies in- 
creases with growing task differentiation 
in smaller agencies (+14) as well as in 
larger ones (+32). When the staff meets 
professional requirements, in contrast, the 
proportion of centralized hierarchies de- 
creases with growing task differentiation in 
both smaller (—19) and larger (—27) agen- 
cies. Holding size constant magnifies the in- 
teraction effect of differentiation and profes- 
sionalization on centralization. This confirms 
the conclusion that structural differentiation 
promotes the emergence of a centralized hier- 
archy only in the absence of professionaliza- 
tion; in its presence, it does not and may 
even have the opposite result. 

The division of labor in an organization 
can take two entirely different forms, On 
the one hand, it may involve the subdivision 
of the overall task of the organization into 
specialized responsibilities that permit, and 
indeed require, greater utilization of expert 
specialists. This development is illustrated 
by the difference between a hospital medical 
staff consisting of general practitioners and 
one composed primarily of specialists. On 
the other hand, the division of labor may en- 
tail the fragmentation of responsibilities into 
simple assignments with routine duties that 
require minimal skills. The assembly line 
factory is an extreme example of this tend- 
ency. Since many professionals are essential 
in the one case while few are needed in the 
other, the extent of professionalization in a 
public personnel agency indicates which one 
of these two forms the division of labor 


Taste 4. Pex CENT WITH CENTRALIZED HIERARCHY 
BY SIZE, DIVISION OF LABOR, AND 





PROFESSIONALIZATION 

Small Agencies Large Agendes 
Division Professionalization Professionalization 
of Lakor Low High Low High 
Rudimentary 36(53) 19(26) 18(11) 60(10) 
Advanced 50(8) 0(5) 50(20) 33(18) 
Difference -+14 —19 -432 —27 


Note: The difference between the pooled differ- 
ences in columns 1 and 3 and those in columns 2 
and 4 is significant at the 0.05 level, (One-half ob- 
servation, or ten per cent, was substituted for the 
zero cell, because variance cannot be estimated by 
the method used, for cells with zero observations.) 
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has taken. Specialized differentiation of tasks 
(an advanced division of labor in combina- 
tion with professionalization) and routinized 
differentiation of tasks (an advanced division 
of labor in the absence of professionalization) 
pose different administrative problems. 

Routinized differentiation, which mini- 
mizes the need for professional experts, maxi- 
mizes the need for managerial coordination. 
Centralized planning and direction are effec- 
tive means for coordinating fragmented duties 
performed by a relatively untrained staff. 
Routinized differentiation accordingly en- 
hances the likelihood of the development of 
a centralized authority structure.** Special- 
ized differentiation does not pose the same 
problem of coordination for management as 
routinized differentiation does, because tasks 
are not as fragmented, because profes- 
sionals are qualified to assume wider re- 
sponsibilities, and because management gains 
advantages from eliciting their contributions 
to coordination instead of imposing directives 
from a central headquarters on them. A 
centralized management has great disad- 
vantages in a professionalized organization, 
as has been noted. Hence, specialized -dif- 
ferentiation does not enhance the likelihood 
of the development of a centralized ‘hier- 
. archy. 

In sum, structural differentiation in public 
personnel agencies sometimes is accompanied 
by greater professionalization and sometimes 
by greater centralization of authority, and 
whether it leads to the elaboration of one of 
these depends in part on the absence of the 
other of these two alternative modes of 
organizing responsibilities. An advancing di- 
vision of labor that is associated with profes- 
sionalization raises entirely different adminis- 


22 The conclusion that routinized differentiation 
creates a need for centralization, and the earlier 
conclusion that centralization in larger agencies de- 
pends on an adequate administrative staff, together 
imply that routinized differentiation should lead to 
the expansion of the administrative apparatus. The 
data give some support to this inference. The pro- 
portion of agencies with a high administrative 
ratio increases with growing differentiation neither 
in small agencies nor in larger professionalized ones 
but only in larger agencies lacking professionaliza- 
tion, from 18 per cent of 11 cases to 60 per cent of 
20. This difference barely fails to reach the conven- 


tional level of statistical significance, being signifi- 
cant at the 0.07 level. 
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trative problems from one that is not. The 
former makes adequate ward communica- 
tion especially important, without which 
management is deprived of some of the con- 
tributions the professional staff can make. 
To encourage upward communication re- 
quires a high ratio of managers dispersed 
throughout the organization. The subdivision 
of labor among a staff lacking professional 
qualifications, in contrast, makes adequate 
downward communication particularly im- 
portant, without which the coordination of 
diverse simple routines cannot be accom- 
plished. A centralized hierarchy of authority 
facilitates such coordination, provided that 
it is complemented in organizations beyond a 
minimum size by a sufficient administrative 
staff of clerks to maintain the essential lines 
of communication. These considerations sug- 
gest that, in an organization, a high ratio 
of managers is of special importance for up- 
ward communication and a high ratio of 
clerks for downward communication. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR OPERATING COSTS 


How do various conditions in the bureau- 
cratic structure affect operating costs? To be 
sure, it would be of great interest to examine 
the significance of differences in the adminis- 
trative structure for other aspects of opera- 
tions as well as cost, but the data necessary 
for this purpose are not available. There is 
no denying the importance of budgetary con- 
siderations in government agencies and most 
other formal organizations; the study of op- 
erating costs is consequently a good starting 
point for clarifying the implications of bu- 
reaucratic attributes for operations. The 
weighted measure of operating costs, to re- 
peat, is whether or not the salary budget of 
the public personnel agency exceeds one-half 
of one per cent of the total salary budget 
for the civil servants under its jurisdiction. 

Structural differentiation, on the whole, 
lowers operating costs. Whereas exactly one- 
half of the 98 agencies with a rudimentary 
division of labor operate at relatively high 
costs, 35 per cent of the 54 with an advanced 
division of labor do. Since larger agencies 
also operate on the average at lower costs 
than smaller ones, and since size and the 
division of labor are strongly related, the 


‘question arises whether task differentiation 


or operating on a large scale actually pro- 
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Taste 5, Per Cent wire Hic Cosrs* py Sizs 


AND Division oF LABOR 
Division 
of Labor Small Agencies Large Agencies 
Rudimentary 55(77) 33(21) 
Advanced 23(13) 39(41) | 


Note: The difference in the left columns is sig- 
nificant at the 0.05 level. 

* Agencies in which the salary budget of the 
agency itself is 0.5 per cent or more of the total 
payroll for the entire civil service personnel the 
agency pais , 


duces these cost reductions. The answer is 
that both lead to economies, as Table § re- 
veals, but their effects are not cumulative. 
Small undifferentiated agencies are most 
likely to operate at high costs. Either an in- 
crease in differentiation or an increase in 
size tends to reduce operating costs, but 
the occurrence of both does not reduce them 
further. Although task differentiation, which 
usually accompanies growth, effects econ- 
omies, it simultaneously destroys the eco- 
nomic advantage that operating on a large 
scale otherwise has (the right-hand value 
is the lower one in the first but not in the 
second row of the table). 

The signifcance of professionalization for 
operating costs closely parallels that of the 
division of labor. Table 6 shows that opera- 
tions are most likely to be costly in small 
agencies with few professionals. Professional- 
ization greatly lessens the likelihood of high 
costs in small organizations (from 60 to 31 
per cent), though only there, just as is case 
for differentiation. The finding that profes- 
sionals, despite the higher salaries they com- 
mand, lower the cost of operations in small 
agencies implies that they make contributions 
to administrative efficiency—apart from 
those their expert skills make to performance 
quality, which are not reflected in the cost 
measure. Operating on a larger scale without 
professionals, however, also lessens the likeli- 


Tanre 6. Pex CENT wir Hicn Costs BY SIZE AND 
PROFESSIONALIZATION 








Profession- 

alization Small Agencies Large Agencies 
SS E mR a LAE 
Low 60(61) 28(32) 
High 31(29) 43(28) 


—<— $< 
Note: The difference in the left column is sig- 
nificant at the 0.05 level. 


hood of high costs (from 60 to 28 per cent), 
and professionalization in larger organiza- 
tions has, if anything, a detrimental effect 
on operating economy,.in sharp contrast to 
its beneficial efect in small organizations. 
These data sugyest that professionalization, 
as well as differentiation, has two contradic- 
tory implications for operations. 


Differentiation and professionalization in- 


fluence operations directly, and they also 
produce changes in the organizational struc- 
ture that have indirect repercussions for 
operations. The direct effects are most evi- 
dent in smaller organizations, and the in- 
direct ones, which have opposite implications 
for operations, in larger organizations. Task 
differentiation has the manifest purpose of 
raising efficiency, and it achieves this purpose 
in small agencies. At the same time, how- 
ever, differentiation increases the internal 
complexity of the arganizational structure. 
While the immediate purpose of profes- 
sionalization is to improve performance qual- 
ity, the findings indicate that it also raises 
efficiency in small agencies. The reason may 
be that the ability of professionals to fit their 
own tasks into a wider framework contributes 
to the overall coordination in organizations 
sufficiently small to permit regular face-to- 
face contacts among the entire staff, but 
much less so in larger organizations with 
several departments. Separate departmental 
groups of professional specialists increase the 
structural complexity of an organization, just 
as does the division of labor. Internal com- 
plexity gives rise te problems, which are 
reflected in operating costs, as can be -seen 
most clearly when complexity is viewed as 
a condition that modifies the basic influence 
of size on operating costs. 

Simple agencies exhibit an economy of 
scale, whereas complex ones do not. Whether 
the division of labor or professionalization is 
taken as the indication of structural com- 
plexity, larger organizations tend to operate 
at lower costs than smaller ones if their 
structure is simple, but not if it is com- 
plex (see Tables 5 and 6). Internal com- 
plexity nullifies the economic advantage op- 
erations on a large scale have in its ab- 
sence, because it gives rise to problems of 
communication and coordination in larger 
organizations. While this is self-evident in 
the case of the division of labor, it requires 
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Division of Labor 

nd Managerial Hierarchy Small Agencies Large Agencies Difference 
tudimentary: 

Dispersed Hierarchy 50(54) 23(13) ——27 

Centralized Hierarchy 65(50) 50(8) 15 
\dvanced: 

Dispersed Hierarchy 11(9) 39(23) +28 

Centralized Hierarchy 50(4) 39(18) wn} 


Note: The difference between the differences in rows 1 and 3 is significant at the 0.05 level; that be- 


ween rows 2 and 4 is not. 


osts (+32) unless the administrative ratio 
s high (— 13). 

An adequate administrative apparatus to 
naintain channels of communication can 
neet the problems created by structural 
complexity in organizations beyond a mini- 
num size; thereby it reinstates under com- 
lex conditions the economy that accrues to 
arge-scale operations under simple condi- 
‘ions without it. A centralized authority 
structure serves equivalent functions, al- 
though only for task differentiation and not 
for professionalization. If the division of 
labor is rudimentary, as Table 9 indicates, 
)perating costs tend to decline with expand- 
ng size regardless of the management hier- 
archy (—27, —15) but if the division of 
labor is advanced, costs tend to rise with 
expanding size (+28) unless the hierarchy 
is centralized (—11). Centralization of 
formal authority facilitates the coordination 
of diverse tasks—a major problem in dif- 
ferentiated larger organizations. The pattern 
of findings in Table 9 corresponds closely 
with those in Tables 7 and 8. Since centraliza- 
tion and administrative apparatus are not 
significantly related, and neither are division 
of labor and professionalization, the three 
sets of findings are not redundant but actual 
replications. The combined influence of pro- 
fessionalization and centralization does not, 
however, reveal the same pattern. This is 
hardly surprising in the light of the earlier 
indications that a centralized hierarchy is 
not a suitable coordinating mechanism for 
a professional staff. 

In short, procedures instituted to meet 
some problems often have repercussions in 
the organizational structure that create new 
problems. These conflicting influences had 
to be inferred from the analysis. Thus, both 
the division of labor and professionalization 


lower operating costs, as manifest in the data 
from small agencies, but they simultaneously 
increase the structural complexity of the or- 
ganization. Operating on a larger scale also 
lowers operating costs, as revealed by the 
data from simple agencies, though not by 
those from complex ones (because of the 
disturbing influence of complexity). Struc- 
tural complexity raises problems of com- 
munication in larger organizations which, 
if unresolved, impede effective operations, as 
implied by the findings that complexity 
eliminates the economic advantage of larger 
agencies but administrative mechanisms that 
meet problems of communication re-establish 
this advantage. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The interrelations among four bureaucratic 
attributes in American public personnel agen- 
cies have been analyzed—-task differentiation, 
professionalization, the management hier- 
archy, and the administrative apparatus. It 
is noteworthy that all six zero-order rela- 
tionships between any two of these four 
organizational attributes are insignificantly 
small, not one making a difference of as much 
as 12 per cent. Even when size is controlled 
only one of the six reveals a significant dif- 
ference (that between professionalization and 
centralization). It is primarily in the higher- 
order interactions that distinct relationships 
become apparent. This creates methodologi- 
cal difficulties, since many more than the 
150 cases of organizations here available 
would be needed to explore adequately the 
intricate interrelations. But it is also of 
substantive significance, for these higher- 
order interactions reflect and provide em- 
pirical validation for the theoretical con- 
ception of social structure, which implies a 
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Taste 7. Per Cent wits Hiae Costs BY Sr, Division oy LABOR, AND ADMINISTRATIVE APPARATUS 











Division of Labor 

and Administrative Apparatus Small Agencies Large Agencies Difference 
Rudimentary: 7 

Low Administrative Ratio 51(41) 36(14) — J5 

High Administrative Ratio 58(36) 29(7) —29 
Advanced: 

Low Administrative Ratio 12(8) 50(20) +438 

High Administrative Ratio 40(5) 25(20) —15 


Note: The difference between the differences in rows 1 and 3 is significant at the 0.05 level; that be- 


tween rows 2 and 4 is not (0.63). 


explanation in the case of professionals— 
whose coordinating ability has been noted. 
Professionals who are “locals” and identify 
themselves with the organization in which 
they work have been distinguished from 
“cosmopolitans,” who are primarily oriented 
to the wider group of professional colleagues 
anywhere.*® It seems reasonable to assume 
that locals predominate in smaller organiza- 
tions and cosmopolitans in larger ones. The 
broader context into which professionals 
tend to fit their own tasks is the work of 
the organization, for locals, but the work of 
fellow specialists outside, for cosmopolitans. 
The very identification of professionals with 
their responsibilities that leads the locals in 
an organization to converge in their orienta- 
tions leads the cosmopolitans to diverge. 
Professionals in larger organizations, often 
working in diverse departments and oriented 
to different professions outside, consequently 
intensify problems of communication. The 
interpretation suggested is that the problems 
of communication produced by professional- 
ization as well as by differentiation in larger 


28 Alvin W. Gouldner, “Cosmopolitans and 
Locals,” Administrative Science Quarterly, 2 
(1957/58), pp. 281-306, 444—480. 


agencies account for the adverse effects of 
these structural complexities on operations. 
This interpretation implies that complexity 
no longer has adverse effects once mecha- 
nisms to deal with problems of communica- 
tion have been developed. The data support 
this inference. 

Organizational complexities destroy the 
economy of scale that is otherwise observa- 
ble, but appropriate bureaucratic mecha- 
nisms for coping with the problems posed by 
these complexities restore the economy of 
scale. Table 7 reveals that, among simple 
organizations with a rudimentary division of 
labor, a larger scale of operations tends to 
reduce costs, whether the administrative 
ratio is low (—15) or high (—29). Among 
complex organizations with an advanced 
division of labor, however, a larger size tends 
to raise costs if the administrative ratio is 
low (-+38) and reduce them only if it is 
high (—15). The same pattern appears when 
professionalization is substituted for the 
division of labor, as shown in Table 8. In the 
absence of professionalization, an increase 
in size lessens the likelihood of high costs, 
whatever the administrative ratio (—31, 
—30), but in professionalized agencies, an 
increase in size raises the likelihood of high 


TABLE 8. Per Cent wits Hion Cosrs sy Size, PROFESSIONALIZATION, AND ADMINISTRATIVE APPARATUS 











Professionalization . 
and Administrative Apparatus Small Agencies Large Agencies Difference 
Low: 
Low Administrative Ratio §5(31) 24(17) —31 
High Administrative Ratio 63(30) 33(15) —30 
Low Administrative Ratio 23(18) 60(15) 432 
High Administrative Ratio 35(11) 23(13) —13 


Note: The difference between the differences In rows 1 and 3 is significant at the 0.05 level; that be- 


tween rows 2 and 4 is not. 
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complex interdependence between elements 
rather than correlations between ‘pairs of 
attributes unaffected by other conditions.*4 

Professionalization plays a dual role in 
the bureaucratic structure, being in some 
respects the counterpart of the division of 
labor, and in others that of the authority 
hierarchy. Just as does an advanced division 
of labor, professionalization lowers costs, en- 
genders structural complexities that produce 
communication problems, and requires the 
assistance of an administrative staff. On the 
other hand, it seems to be an alternative 
to a centralized authority structure. Whereas 
the analysis of operating costs implies that 
professionalization increases problems of 
coordination and communication, its inverse 
relationship to centralization suggests that 
it helps meet problems of coordination, but 
only if complemented by a dispersed man- 
agement. Although these findings appear 
contradictory, they can readily be reconciled. 
The inverse relationship between profes- 
sionalization and centralization means, after 
all, nothing else than that a professional staff 
ig usually accompanied by a large and dis- 
persed managerial component; this does not 
in the least conflict with the interpretation 
that professionalization intensifies problems 
of communication. To be sure, professionals 


also make some contributions to coordina- - 
- . tion, particularly by detecting problems and 


proposing knowledgable solutions for them. 
For these contributions to be realized in 
effective coordination, however, an adequate 
staff of managers is essential to work in close 
contact with professionals, and to imple- 
ment their proposals as well as solicit them. 
` The effectiveness of a professional staff, in 
sum, depends on its being complemented by 
an adequate managerial component and in 
larger organizations also by an adequate ad- 
ministrative component. These are required 
to meet the problems of coordination and 
communication professionalization raises, 
notwithstanding the ability of professionals 
to help solve these problems. 


4 Hubert M. Blalock, Jr., stresses the importance 
of taking explicitly into account such higher-order 
interactions in sociological theory; “Theory Build- 
ing and the Statistical Concept of Interaction,” 
American Sociological Review, 30 (1965), pp. 
374-380. 
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A systematic analysis of bureaucratic 
structure, like the one attempted here, seeks 
to discover the consistent interrelations 
among organizational attributes. Consistent 
patterns cannot be found in all the data; 
those that can are singled out for attention. 
While such selectivity is inevitable in ex- 
ploratory research, it creates the danger of 
conveying an impression of greater functional 
integration in the structure than actualy 
exists. It should be mentioned as a caveat, 
therefore, that functional relationships, 
though often implicit in the analysis, by no 
means prevail throughout the bureaucratic 
structure. There are numerous elements that 
reveal no positive feedback from their con- 
sequences to make them functional for op- 
erations. To cite only one example: an in- 
crease in size promotes task differentiation 
but not the expansion of the administrative 
staff. This is a dysfunctional consequence, 
since task differentiation lowers operating 
costs only in small agencies but raises them 
in larger ones unless supplemented by an 
adequate administrative staff. 

The general conclusion suggested by the 
analysis is that the complex interrelations 


_and higher-order interactions observed in the 


organizational structure are more likely to 
be functionally adapted by feedback than 
the separate attributes themselves. Feed- 
back processes seem to produce not so much 
the elimination of dysfunctional elements as 
a greater functional interdependence among 
them in the bureaucratic structure. A refined 
conception of functional interdependence is 
implicit here, which would neither simply 
mean that the elements in a social structure 
are interrelated nor assume that each one 
of them serves important functions, but which 
would refer specifically to the fact that the 
complex, higher-order relationships among 
elements in the structure have been adapted 
by feedback to minimize dysfunctions. The 
interdependence is functional, although the 
specific factors may not be. External cir- 
cumstances and vested powers often impose 
conditions on organizations that are dys- 
functional for operations; feedback processes 
can at best minimize dysfunctions within 
this framework beyond their control. 


THE MARGINAL MIDDLE CLASS: A RECONSIDERATION 


Ricoarp F. HAMILTON 
Princeton University 


A test of claims made about white-collar workers shows the following: about kalf identify 
themselves as “working-class.” Those identifying themselves as middle-class are not marginal; 
the working-class identifiers are the ones who have low incomes. Working-class identifiers 
report working-class origins and middle-class identifiers indicate middle-class origins. “Author- 
itcrianism” is not especially prevalent among the clerical workers who are economically mar- 
ginal. Some comparative materials are examined and alternative lines of theory indicated. 


ost discussions of the “lower middle- 

class” have included the following 

statements as describing the basic 

facts of the case. For all practical purposes 

these and other such statements have been 

treated as axioms rather than as hypotheses 
serving to guide research. 

(1) “Traditionally ... the white collar 
worker has thought of himself as a member 
of the middle class, not of the working 
class.” 1 

(2) “. . . the white collar worker has 
middle class values .. .” 2 

(3) “Every basis on which the prestige 
claims of the bulk of the white-collar em- 
ployees have historically rested has been de- 
clining in firmness and stability. [There has 
been a] leveling down of white-collar and 
[a] raising of wage-worker incomes...” 8 

(4) The relative loss of status gives rise to 
a “status panic.” Among the results of the 


1 Douglas Dowd, “The White Collar Worker,” 
pp. 125-32 of Bert Cochran, ed., American Labor 
in Midpassage, New York: Monthly Review Press, 
1959. (The quotation is from p. 129.) Another 
author refers to the white-collar group's “well- 
known desire to set itself apart from the blue- 
collar group.” See Robert Presthus, Men at the 
Top: A Study in Community Power, New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1964, p. 304. 

Actually one should include marginal independ- 
ent businessmen in any discussion of the “marginal 
middle class” or the “lower middle class.” In mak- 
ing the separation, I am merely following a con- 
vention of long standing in American sociology 
which has worked with the most convenient census 
categories. Consideration of marginal independent 
businessmen is to be found in Richard F. Hamilton 
and Paul R. Eberts, “The Myth of Business Con- 
servatism,” paper read at the American Sociological 
Association convention, September 3, 1964, Mont- 
real, Canada. 

2 Ibid., p. 131. 

3C. Wright Mills, White Collar, New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1956, p. 249. 
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status panic is the tendency to “seize upon 
minute distinctions as bases for status.” 
These distinctions in turn “operate against 
any status solidarity among the mass of em- 
ployees, often lead to status estrangement 
from work associates, and to increased status 
competition. The employees are thus further 
alienated from work...” 4 

(5) A final prediction iz that this loss of 
status is associated with an attempt at domi- 
nation over those groups or individuals who 
are seen as threatening their position. Among 
the “threatening groups,” the most fre- 
quently cited are big business, big labor, 
socialists and communists, and upward mo- 
bile minority groups.® 

The aim of this paper is to test some of 
these claims, particularly numbers 1, 2, 3, 
and 5, with systematically collected survey 
data. The basis for this secondary analysis 
is the University of Michigan Survey Re- 
search Center’s 1956 election study.® In pre- 
vious work in this area those in the United - 
States Census categories “clerical and kin- 
dred” and “sales and kindred,” have been 
combined and treated as equivalent to the 
“lower middle class.” For present purposes 
we are following this convention with one 
change. That is, only married employed 
males and married women whose husbands 
were employed as clerical or sales employees 
are includei here. This procedure in effect 


4Tbid., pp. 254 ff. See also Erich Fromm, Escape 
from Freedom, New York: Rinehart & Co., 1941, 
pp. 219 ff. 

ë Fromm, fassim; Daniel Bell, ed. The Radical 
Right, Garden City: Doubleday, 1963, passim. 

8 For a description of the sample and a presen- 
tation of their findings see Angus Campbell, Philip 
E. Converse, Warren E. Miller, Donald E. Stokes, 
The Americas Voter, New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1960. 
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controls for a number of “non-class” factors, 
eliminating from the start the need to con- 
sider the male-female ratio in the occupation 
and more specifically the number of elderly 
divorced and widowed women. We will be 
comparing the characteristics of the em- 
ployed clerical and sales men (and their 
wives) with equivalent skilled workers (and 
their wives). For reasons considered else- 
where, we have excluded foremen from the 
census category “craftsmen, foremen and 
kindred” so that, for purposes of comparison 
with the “upper working class,” we have 
skilled workers only." 


FINDINGS 


Class Identification. Our first and perhaps 
most important finding is that roughly kalf 
` (52% N=124) of the clerical and sales 
group identify themselves as working class® 
At present, therefore, the basic assumption 
of point one above is invalid. Theorizing 
about the “traditional” white-collar workers 
could, at best, apply only to half of those in 
this occupational rank. For the other half a 
different line of theory is necessary, and dif- 
ferent research directions are clearly in 
order. 

One likely explanation for this seeming 
paradox is that working-class identifiers had 
manual labor origins and that, either by in- 
tent or as a result of changes in the available 
job offerings, they ended up in non-manual 
positions. We cannot test directly for this 
possibility since the 1956 study did not ask 
for father’s occupation. A question asking 
for the perceived social class of the respond- 
ent’s family when he was growing up does, 
however, allow an indirect test. The data 
show clear support for this speculation: 91% 
of the working-class identifiers report work- 
ing-class origins as opposed to only 30% of 
- the middle-class identifiers.® 

The finding that about half of the clerical 
and sales employees identify themselves as 
working class indicates that, despite reports 





T See Richard F. Hamilton, “The Income. Differ- 
ence between Skilled and White Collar Workers,” 
British Journal of Sociology, 14 (December, 1963), 
pp. 363-73. See also Muzafer Sherif and Hadley 
Cantril, The Psychology of Ego-Involvements, 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1947, pp. 144 if. 

8 Four of them did not give any response, The 
analysis which follows deals only with those re- 
sponding to the class identification question. 
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and discussion for some decades which have 
noted increasing “recruitment” of ex-work- 
ers and cnrildren of manual workers into the 
lower micdle class, there has been a persist- 
ent failuce to take this development into 
account.” In part, recognition of this trend 
was avoiced by the assumption that its im- 
plications lay somewhere in the future and, 
in part, Sy the “class-centric” assumption 
that mobile persons would “con —that 
they all wanted to become middle class and 
would be eager to assume the signs of mem- 
bership.+- 

It is reasonable to expect that any “status 
strains” are going to differ for the two 
groups because of varying training and ref- 
erence geoups. All other things being equal, 
status strain would appear most likely for 
the midcle-class identifiers, the others hav- 
ing both lower levels of aspiration and con- 
sequent greater degree of achievement. There 
is no reason a prtors for assuming that work- 
ing-class identifiers are worried about the 
manual -yorkers “catching up” or surpassing 
them. We might just as easily assume that, 
with friends and kinsmen in manual posi- 
tions, they do not see the “blurring of class 
lines” as in any way threatening. The loca- 
tion in non-manual ranks, moreover, may 
not be willed, but rather might be the result 
of a “s-ructured push” out of the manual 
ranks. Ia an effort to assess this respecifica- 
tion, the remainder of this article will focus 
on the differing attitudes and position of 





®An Lientical split appears among the skilled ` 
workers. The data: 


Clerical, Sales Skilled 
i Working Middle Working Middle 
Per cent 
reporting 
working-—lass 
origi 91 30 88 32 
= (64) (59) (170) (65) 


10 A sudy of the German experience noted this 
increasec recruitment from working class settings 
over three decades ago. See Hans Speier, “The 
Salaried “Employee in Modern Society,” in his So- 
cial Ord-r and the Risks of War: Papers in Politi- 
cal Sociclogy, New York: George W. Stewart, 1952, 
especially pp. 76 ff. (This originally appeared in 
Social Research in 1934.) 

11 Jn zhe light of the assumption of conversion 
it is of special importance to note that only 9% 
of those reporting working-class origins and cur- 
rently fh clerical and sales occupations “convert” 
to the extent of assuming even the minimal verbal 
commitment to their new position. 
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TABLE 1. Occupation, IDENTIFICATION AND Domestic LIBERALISM * 
Occupation of Head 
Clerical, Sales Skilled 
Class Identification: Working Middle Working Middle 
Government should help 
provide jobs... 
Per cent agreeing 66 53 61 60 
N= (59) (51) (153) (63) 
Government should help provide 
low-cost medical and hospital 
care... 
Per cent agreeing 63 44 64 ” 58 
N= (57) (55) (149) (60) 


* Source: Survey Research Center, University of Michigan, 1956 Election Study (SRC 417). See foot- 


note 6. 


white-collar working-class and middle-class 
identifiers. 

The “Middle-Class” Values. Only a very 
brief sampling and examination of “middle- 
class” values is possible at this point. One 
important value is the presumably greater 
concern with “self-help” and independence 
within the middle class as opposed to “col- 
lective” solutions like those implied by the 
so-called welfare state. This assumption, on 
the whole, finds only modest support. More 
than half of the clerical and sales respond- 
ents favor government action in providing 
jobs and in providing medical aid for those 
unable to afford it.? (Table 1) When we 
separate them by identification, we find the 
middle-class identifiers among the clerical 
and sales workers to be more conservative 
by a fair margin. 

Middle-class position, by itself, does not 
“make” conservatives; clerical and sales 
working-class identifiers do not differ from 
the skilled workers who make the same iden- 
tification. This means that the process of 
mobility, for this rank at any rate, appears 
to involve the direct importation of work- 
ing-class values into the middle class. Con- 


18 The statements follow: “The government in 
Washington ought to see to it that everybody who 
wants to work can find a job,” and “The govern- 
ment ought to help people get doctors and hos- 
pital care at low cost.” For a more detailed consid- 
eration of the skilled workers, see Richard F. 
Hamilton, “The Behavior and Values of Skilled 
Workers,” in Arthur B. Shostak and Willam Gom- 
berg, eds. Blue-Collar World, Englewood Cliffs: 
Prentice-Hall, 1964. 


trary to popular expectation, the persons 
who move down into the skilled ranks show 
a considerable amount of “conversion” to 
the working-class position on these issues, 
and are virtually indistinguishable from the 
remaining skilled. 

The Leveling of Incomes. As shown else- 
where, the use of appropriate controls dem- 
onstrates that the assumption of superior 
earnings by the skilled workers is false.1® 
When we divide the white-collar group ac- 
cording to class identification we come up . 
with the additional finding that the middle- 
class identifiers, the “traditional” middle 
class, are not at all a marginal subgroup. 
Rather, the working-class identifiers are the 
ones who prove to be on the margin, the 
difference between the subgroup medians 
being more than one thousand dollars. This 
puts the “traditional” middle class well 
ahead of the skilled workers, much more so 


13 See Hamilton, “The Income Difference . . .” 
op. cit., and “Income, Class, and Reference Groups,” 
American Sociological Review, 29 (August, 1964), 
pp. 576-79. The data from SRC 417 show the same. 
Taking units having a male head of household and 
excluding foremen from the skilled ranks, the cleri- 
cal and sales median income is $5,065 as opposed 
to the skilled median of $4,808, a difference of $257 
in favor of the white-collar group. This is the third 
independent source showing this finding, the others 
being a large N.O.R.C. probability sample of 1955, 
and the 1960 1/10,000 sample of the U.S. Census. 
The clerical and sales employees, moreover, are a 
relatively young group; the likelihood is that many 
of them move into the managers and officials ranks 
later in life. Thus, the income gap noted here prob- 
ably underestimates the eventual differences between 
the two groups by a considerable margin. 
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TABLE 2. OCCUPATION, IDENTIFICATION AND PERCEIVED FINANCIAL SITUATION * 
(Per cent, of those with opinions) 


Occupation of Head 
Clerical, Sales | Skilled 
Class Identification: Working Middle Working Middle 
During last few years, financial l 
situation getting better... 36 47 46 48 
N= (63) (59) (172) (68) 
In the next few years financial 
situation will get better... 51 54 47 54 
N=, (61) (59) (163) (65) 
Are “you... satisfied with... 
present financial situation... ?” 
Per cent pretty well satisfied 48 44 46 44 
N= (63) (59) (172) (68) 
* For source, see Table 1. 


than was suggested by the two previous 
articles,14 

The income data describe only one 
“objective” component of the position of 
these groups. Since these objective differ- 
ences might not be appreciated by the re- 
spondents, there may not be any conse- 
quences which can be predicted a priort. The 
“status panic” thesis depends on the assump- 
tion of an intervening perception of the 
differences and an evaluation of them in a 
specified manner. The SRC study asked addi- 
tional questions relevant to the financial 
situation which allow us to make some as- 
sessment of these subjective appreciations. 

Satisfaction or panic will be a function 
not merely of the x dollars acquired in any 
given year, but also of such things as the 
prior earnings trends, expectations about 
future earnings, and learned expectations as 
to what one should be earning. The data in 


14 The medians for the four subgroups follow: 
Class i 








Identifi- Occupation of Head 

cation Clerical, Sales N Skilled N 
Middle $5,706 (56) $5,344 (67) 
Working 4,591 (64) 4,728 (163) 


The conventional line of analysis which begins by 
observing “well-off workers” with middle-class 
characteristics and argues that they are becoming 
middle class (i.e. changing their values), is likely 
to be erroneous. As we have seen, most of the well- 
off skilled workers who identify themselves as mid- 
die class say that they come from middle-class 
families. This means they have “imported” the mid- 
die-class identification into their new milieu rather 
than that they have “converted.” 


Table 2 show that the middle-class identi- 
fiers report somewhat greater income im- 
provement in recent years than the working- 
class identifiers. Furthermore, the middle- 


class identifiers are slightly more likely than 


the other white-collar subgroup to expect 
future improvement. It should be kept in 
mind that they are making this estimate 
from a considerably higher financial level 
than the others. Despite these benefits, in- 
terestingly enough, the middle-class identi- 
fiers, when asked how they felt about their 
situation, indicated a slightly lower level of 
satisfaction. In fact, looking at those under 
age 45, we find that despite high current 
earnings and greater optimism, the “tradi- 
tional” white-collar group shows less satis- 
faction than the working-class identifying 
clerical-sales group or either subgroup of the 
skilled. 

In view of the considerable income gap 
between the two groups, the past trend and 
the expectation for the future, it appears 


15 The percentages for those 45 or under: 














Occupation of Head 
Clerical, Sales Skilled 
Working Middle Working Middle 
In the next few 
years financial 
situation will 
get better... 57 66 55 59 
= (47) (41) (107) (39) 
Per cent pretty 
well satisfied 
with financial 
situation... 50 39 47 49 
N= (48) (41) (112) (39) 
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TABLE 3. Occupation, IDENTIFICATION AND “AUTHORITARIANIBK(” * 
(White respondents with opinions) 
Occupaticn of Head 
Clerical, Sales Skilled 
Class Identification: Working Middle Working Middle 

Government should help Negroes 
in jobs and housing ... 

Per cent agreeing 74 64 69 54 

N= (51) (53) (137) (61) 
Government should stay out of 
school integration... 

Per cent disagreeing 39 42 40 39 

N= (54) (55) (144) (64) 

* For source, see Table 1, 


extremely doubtful that this lesser degree of 
satisfaction is a result of “status anxieties” 
caused by the rise of groups “from below.” 
A more likely alternative is that as a result 
of different training and indoctrination they 
have set themselves much higher expecta- 
tions, the strain being between their high 
level of aspirations and their current level 
of achievement. The conventional theory, 
if it is to be salvaged at all, may be correct 
in diagnosing status strain but incorrect 
about the dynamics involved, It would also 
appear that the conventional view is wrong 
about the resolution of this strain. A large 
majority of the clerical and sales employees 
are under age 45, a fact which suggests that 
many of them may later achieve mobility 
into the “higher” managers and officials 
ranks.!® The status problem for them, if 
we persist in using the conventional theory, 
may be a matter of the “relative rate of 
advance”—that is, of the rate at which 
others are being “left behind.” 

The Question of Authoritariantsm. The 
fifth assumption of the conventional view is 
that the marginal middle class will be hostile 
to the efforts of real or assumed competitors 
and will attempt to block their mobility. The 
SRC study allows no direct evaluation of 
this thesis; there are, however, two questions 
allowing us some insight into the question.” 


16 This is considered in Hamilton, “The Income 
Difference .. .” op. cit. A study by Gerald Gurin 
and others finds a high anxiety level among the 
clerical and sales workers although it does not 
specify its sources. See Americans View Their Men- 
tal Health: A Nationwide Interview Survey, New 
York: Basic Books, 1960, p. 225. 

1f They are: “If Negroes are not getting falr 


In response to the question whether the 
government should guarantee fair treatment 
in jobs and housing for Negroes, we should, 
following the conventional view, find the 
marginal clerical and sales employees to be 
more “conservative,” that is, opposed to a 
government role. As it turns out, however, 
it is the working-class-identifying clerical 
and sales group, that is, the marginal group, 
which is the more favorably disposed of the 
two towards government action.8 (Table 3) 
The least favorably disposed of the manual 
and non-manual groups happens to be the 
skilled who identify with the middle class. ` 
Thus, as far as this study and this question 
are concerned, the “authoritarianism on the 
margins” is a characteristic of those who see 
themselves as heving experienced downward 
mobility. It is interesting to note that, para- 


treatment in jobs and housing, the government 
should ses to it that they do.” And, “The govern- 
ment in Washington should stay out of the ques- 
tion of whether white and colored children go to 
the same school.” Ths choice of responses ranged 
from “agree strongly” to “disagree strongly.” 

18 This finding clearly has implications for the 
Lipset-Stouffer thesis that tolerance varies directly 
with education Jevel—since the working-class iden- 
tiflers have the lower average number of years of 
education. Some indications of the complexity of 
this relationship may be seen in Charles Herbert 
Stember, Education and Attitude Change: The 
Effect of Schooling on Prejudice Against Minority 
Groups, New York: Institute of Human Relations 
Press, 1961. For the original claim, see Seymour 
Martin Lipset, Poktical Man: The Soctal Bases of 
Politics, Garden City: Doubleday & Company, 
1960, Ch. IV, “Working Class Authoritarianism,” 
and Samuel A. Stouffer, Communism, Conformity 
and Civil Liberties, Garden City: Doubleday & 
Company, 1955. 
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TABLE 4, CLASS IDENTIFICATION OF CLERKS IN VINE COUNTRIES * 
Class Identification (Pe: Cent) 
. Middle Working Upoer Don’t Know N 

Australia 53 46 S 1 (116) 

Britain 40 58 i 2 (219) 

France 43 52 3 2 (189) 
West Germany 

(British Zone) 70 25 2 3 (917) 

Italy 78 22 as se (51) 

Mexico 50 49 BA ak (303) 

Netherlands 47 . 48 1 4 (235) 

Norway 44 44 ats 12 (211) 

USA. | 39 C 57 1 3 (155) 


* Data from William Buchanan and Hadley Cantril, How Netions Ses Each Other, Urbana: Univer- 


sity of Dlinois Press, 1953, Appendix D. 


doxically, “working-class authoritarianism” 
is a phenomenon of middle-class origin, to 
the small extent that any difference exists. 
A second question, on government aid in 
school integration questions, yields no signif- 
icant differences between the manual and 
non-manual groups nor between the sub- 
groups with middle- and working-class iden- 
tifications. In other words, the marginal lo- 
cation appears to have no effect on tiiis 
attitude.” ins 


A COMPARATIVE VIEW 


The finding that about half the clerical 
and sales identify themselves with the work- 
ing class is not a new one. An early (1948) 
comparative study found 57 per cent of the 
“Clerks” making the same identification.” 
(See Table 4) In seven of the nine countries 
studied the percentage of the “Clerks” iden- 
tifying with the working class does not fall 
below 44. The “highs” are the United States 
and Great Britain (with 58 per cent). The 
exceptions are not “north European” coun- 
tries, as has been suggested, but prove to 
be West Germany (British Zone) and Italy. 
North European Norway has half of the 
identifiers indicating that they are working 
class. The West German finding is not 
merely the consequence of an “early” sur- 





18 Since there was a possibility that the result 
was due to a regional factor, Table 3 was repeated 
without Southern respondents. This did not change 
the results reported above. 

20 William Buchanan and Hadley Cantril, How 
Nations See Each Other, Urbana: University of 
Ilinois Press, 1953, Appendix D. 

31 Lipset, op. ct., pp. 241-2. 


vey or a. a result of studying merely the 
British Zane of Occupation (which included 
the Ruhr-. This is made clear by the results 
of a later (1959) survey of the entire West 
German population. This shows only 21 per 
cent (N==150) of the “lower middle class” 
(untere Beamte and ausfiihrende Ange- 
stellte) icentifying themselves as working or 
lower class.*4 

A Tread? The SRC Study (1956) finds 
52 per cent of the clerical and sales em- 
ployees -dentifying themselves as working 
class. A study conducted in July, 1945, 
found orly 35 per cent identifying them- 
selves w-th the working or lower class.? If 
we assume that these are valid findings (that 
is, not fhe result of methodological differ- 
ences or errors), this indicates a trend, con- 
trary ta the common expectation, of tn- 
creased Tlentification with the working class 
on the part of those marginal to the middle 
class. Im fact, the shift in the course of the 
eleven years intervening between Centers’ 
study ard the SRC study amounts to seven- 
teen percentage points. 

Rather than assuming conversion, it ap- 
pears Ikely that two factors—post-war 
economi: expansion, and the existence of 
many ex-members of the armed forces (aided 


22 Thess results are from a probability sample of 
the West German population, dated 1959, and done 
for the Isstifué für Mittelstandsforschung under the 
direction f Prof. Dr. Rene Konig. The author wishes 
to thank zhe Institut and also the Zentralarchiv für 
empiriscks Sozialforschung and its director, Frl. 
Iris Bring, for the use of these materials, 

28 Rickard Centers, The Psychology of Social 
Classes: A Study of Class Consciousness, Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1949, p. 86. 
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by the G.I. Bill)—combined to bring many 
sons of working-class parents into these 
ranks within a very short period of time. 
The relatively low percentage identifying 
themselves with the working class in Cen- 
ters’ study probably results from the. fact 
that there was very little recruitment from 
the working class during the ten-year-long 
depression preceding the war.** 

In the absence of serious and prolonged 
economic recessions, and with continued 
shifting of the occupational structure in the 
direction of increased non-manual jobs, we 
should expect continued increase in the 
proportion of working-class identifiers among 
the clerical and sales ranks in years to come. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The basic conclusions are the following: 

(1) Regardless of what the white-collar 
workers have done “traditionally,” our find- 
ing is that one-half of them identify them- 
selves as working class. These class identifi- 
cations are closely tied in with their class of 
origin. Those saying that they are working 
class also say that their origins were work- 
ing class. This high level of working-class 
identification, on the basis of one compara- 
tive study, is second only to Great Britain. 
It is ‘similar to the level in seven other coun- 
tries but stands in marked contrast to the 
pattern in West Germany and Italy. 

(2) Objectively, the middle-class identi- 
fiers among the clerical and sales workers 
are considerably ahead of both other clerical 
and sales employees and skilled workers 
with respect to income. In their own esti- 
mates of their condition they see themselves 
as having made greater economic progress in 
recent years and expect more in years to 
come than is the case with the other white- 
collar group and the skilled. They do show 
somewhat less satisfaction with their in- 
come than the working-class identifiers or 
the skilled, but it would appear highly un- 
likely that they are suffering from a “status 
panic” as it has been traditionally defined. 

(3) The sometimes predicated tendencies 
toward authoritarianism or domination do 


24 Some evidence on the impact of the depression 
on mobility may be found in Gerhard E. Lenski, 
“Trends in Inter-Generational Occupational Mo- 
bility in the United States,” American Sociological 
Review, 23 (October, 1958), pp. 514-23. 
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not appear supported. Those objectively on 
the margin, the working-class identifiers, 
prove to be in one comparison more tolerant, 
in another no different from the better off 
traditional white-collar workers or from the 
skilled who identify themselves as working 
class 


On the basis of the limited data presented 
here, it is impossible to make any general 
claims relative to their acceptance of middle- 
class values. With respect to domestic eco- 
nomic and civil rights issues, there appears 
to be an importation of working-class eco- 
nomic values by those moving upward into 
the middle class and some conversion to 
working-class values on the part of the down- 
ward mobile. On civil rights issues, there is 
basically no difference between three of the 
subgroups such as would allow us to talk 
of “middle-class” or “working-class” values. 
The fourth group, those seeing themselves 
as middle class despite their skilled worker 
positions, are less favorably disposed toward 
government action in defense of Negro 
rights; they are the cnly group showing any 
distinctive “authoritarian” pattern. 


DISCUSSION 


These findings strongly suggest the in- 
adequacy of conventional lines of theory. 
The major difficulty would appear to be the 
failure to take into account the clear evi- 
dence of increased recruitment from the 
working-class ranks to fill positions in the 
white-collar occupatians. Mills escaped from 
this recognition by suggesting this as a future 
development,*> while others have avoided 
consideration of these theoretical issues by 
assuming “conversion” to middle-class 
values. They have been assuming a mobility 
drive instead of recognizing that much of 
the observed movement is the result of a 
“push” rather than any “pulls.” 

On the basis of data allowing a limited test 
of the “status panic” hypothesis we find 
virtually no basis for acceptance of the claim 
that those on the margins of the middle class 
provide some peculiar center of “reaction” 
and intolerance. The data show them as rea- 
sonably well satisfied, on the basis of lower 





2% He says, “.. . it is clear that the white-collar 
job market will include more wage-worker chil- 
dren.” Op. cit, p. 297. 
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expectations and reference groups with whom 
they are likely to make a favorable com- 
parison. 

Our data indicate support for the thesis 
that “transplantation” rather than conver- 
sion processes are operating in the course of 
mobility. Those moving from what they 
sense as a working-class background into 
the. white-collar occupations import their 
class identification and their economic lib- 
eralism, This would mean, contrary to the 
popular theorizing about the “bourgeoisifi- 
cation of the workers,” that the actual proc- 
ess is one of “proletarianization” (or, more 


realistically for the United States, “liberaliz- 


ing”) of the lower middle-class ranks. This 
means, in turn, that rather than a “conver- 
sion of the skilled,”—making the line be- 
tween skilled and semi-skilled more signifi- 
cant sociologically than the manual-non- 
manual division—we should expect the most 
significant attitudinal cleavage in the United 
States to be between the lower and the upper 
middle classes.*® 

One final point has to do with the diver- 
gence between the West German and Italian 
experience and that of the other countries 
in the Buchanan-Cantril sample. In those 
two countries it may be the case that social 
controls, pressures, or other influences oper- 
ate to penalize the upwardly mobile person 
for maintaining behavior which betrays his 
origins. This, in turn, would lead to a much 





28 For an alternative claim, see especially the 
works of Kurt Mayer: Class and Soctety, New 
York: Random House, 1955, pp. 41-42; “Recent 
Changes in the Class Structure of the United 
States,” Transactions of the Third World Congress 
of Sociology, Vol. III, London: International So- 
ciological Association, 1956, pp. 66-80; “The 
Changing Shape of the American Class Structure,” 
Social Research, 30 (Winter 1963), pp. 458-68; 

and, “Diminishing Class Differentials in the United 
States,” Kyklos, i (1959) 605-25. In this connec- 
tion, see my “Affluence and the Worker: The West 
German Case,” American Journal of Soe olaeN: 71 
(September, 1965), pp. 144-52. 
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sharper alignment between objective posi- 
tion and identification. It is in settings where 
“class” is clearly defined and of great im- 
portance that a marginal middle-class status 
panic would develop in periods of inflation 
or depression. But these conditions are not 


- found in all times and places. In the United 


States there has been no strong Socialist or 
Communist movement which has made class 


a salient base for personal identity; instead 


there have been competing bases, among 
which religious and ethnic attachments are 
possibly the most important.”? It is perhaps 
for these reasons that the “fundamentalist 
reactions” and the concern with “status poli- 
tics” in the United States have not been 
closely linked with the marginal middle 
class.28 

It has been stated with great frequency 
that the “open” character of American so- 
ciety makes the achievement of middle-class 
status relatively simple, given the ease of 
access to middle-class status symbols. It may 
well be that this focus on “style of life,” on 
the bought artifacts, has obscured the fact 
of persisting or shifting value cleavages. On 
the basis of the present findings, somewhat 
different conclusions appear warranted, 
namely that the “openness” has meant that 
there are no penalties attached to mobility 
and, given the generally prevalent equali- 
tarian ideology (“I’m just as good as any- 
one else”), that the working-class values 


-` could be imported into the lower middle class 


virtually intact, without any modification or 
transformation. 





27 Gerhard Lenski, The Religious Factor, Garden 
City: Doubleday & Company, 1961, and Will 
Herberg, Protestant-Catholic-Jew, Garden City: 
Doubleday & Co., 1956. 

28 The John Birch Society, whose membership 
is by no means marginal, is the most striking case 
in point. See the essay by Lipset “Three Decades 
of the Radical Right: Coughlinites, McCarthyites, 
and Birchers,” in Dantel Bell, op. cht. 


THEOLOGY AND PARTY PREFERENCE AMONG 
PROTESTANT CLERGYMEN * 


BENTON JOHNSON 
University of Oregon 


Previous studies have established a relationship between pastors’ theology and laymen’s 
party preference amonz Protestants. This study, based on responses to questionnaires mailed to 
the Baptist and Methodist clergymen of Oregon, indicates a similar and marked relation 
between theology and party preference among pastors themselves. Specifically, theologically 
conservative ministers are more likely to prefer the Republican party than are theologically 
Kberal or neo-orthodox ministers. The relation between theology and party preference is 
not materially affectec by the class position of the pastors’ present parishioners. The data 
provide clues to the manner in whick denominational afdiation may affect political prefer- 
ence. The findings suggest that Protestant pastors may influence the political outlook and 


behavior of the laity. 


cles to discount the influence of religion 
on the political outlook of persons affili- 
ated with Protestant churches. Early voting 
studies did show a significant correlation be- 
tween Protestantism and Republican prefer- 
ence, but subsequent analysis of this finding 
suggested that the relationship was in real- 
ity the product of socioeconomic factors.? 
Recently, however, the author advanced 
the proposition that the observed relation- 
ship between Republicanism and Protestant- 
ism might be due in part to the independent 
influence of religious factors. If Max Weber 
was right about the affinity between the 
social outlook of “ascetic” Protestantism 
and the values of industrial capitalism, then 
we may suppose that individuals who adhere 
strongly to traditional Protestant theologies 
are inclined to support political movements 
that emphasize individualism, limited gov- 
ernment, and private enterprise. In the 
United States this means that they would be 
likely to espouse what would now be called 


T has been common in social science cir- 


* Revised version of a paper presented to the 
annual meeting of the Western Political Science 
Association, San Diego, California, March 1963. 
The data were gathered and analyzed with the aid 
of funds granted under National Institute of Mental 
Health Research Grant M-4309. 

1See, for example, Paul Lazarsfeld, Bernard 
Berelson, and Hazel Gaudet, The People’s Choice, 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1948, p. 
22 f. 

2 This position is based largely on the work of 
the Allinsmiths. See Wesley and Beverly Allin- 
smith, “Religious Affilation and Politico-Economic 
Attitude,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 12 (Fall, 
1948), pp. 377-389. 


a conservative political outlook, an outlook 
very likely to be translated into Republican 
party voting.’ Consequently, the author hy- 
pothesized that among theologically con- 
servative or fundamentalist Protestants re- 
ligious involvement would be positively 
associated with a tendency to prefer the 
Republican party and to vote for Republi- 
can candidates for public office. 

Not all American Protestants are theo- 
logically conservative, however. Like Ameri- 
can political ideology and the American 
party system itself. Protestantism has for 
several generations been divided into two 
major theological camps which cross-cut de- 
nominational lines. The fundamentalist, or 
conservative, camp claims to maintain theo- 
logical continuity with the Protestant past. 
Its spokesmen have strongly defended the 
supernatural foundations of historic Christi- 
anity. The liberal, or modernist, camp has 
deviated in a number of significant respects 
from the positions of historic Protestant 
theology. For our purposes it is especially 
significant that theological liberalism pro- 
vided much of the impetus to the social gos- 
pel movement, a movement that produced a 
profound reorientation toward social and 
economic questions among many Protestants. 
The leaders of this movement advocated re- 
forms urged by political liberals and progres- 


* Benton Johnson, “Ascetic Protestantism and 
Political Preference,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 26 
(Spring, 1962), pp. 35-46; Ibid., “Ascetic Protestant- 
ism and Political Preference in the Deep South,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 69 (January, 1964), 
pp. 359-366. 
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sives. For this reason we also hypothesized 
that among theologically liberal Protestants 
religious involvement would be positively: as- 
sociated with a tendency to prefer the Demo- 
cratic party and to vote for Democratic can- 
didates for public office. 

The author investigated these hypotheses 
by means of cross-section surveys of urban 
voting-age males in two widely separated 
American communities. When denomina- 
tional lines were ignored and Protestant con- 
gregations were classified as theologically 
liberal or conservative on the basis of the 
stated views of their pastors, both sets of 
data revealed that frequency of attendance 
at theologically conservative churches was 
directly associated with Republican party 
preference and Republican voting.* But fre- 
quency of attendance at theologically liberal 
churches was inversely associated with Re- 
publican party preference and Republican 
voting. Moreover, when frequent church at- 
tenders were compared, those who attended 
- conservative churches were more likely to re- 
port that they preferred the Republican 
party than were those who attended liberal 
churches. Finally, these relationships-.all 
persisted when a control for occupational 
class was introduced.” 

These two independent sets of findings 
go a long way toward dispelling the notion 
that, among Protestants, political preference 
is simply a consequence of the socioeconomic 
status of the laity. But the findings also 
leave a number of questions unanswered. 
‘This paper will explore one of these ques- 
tions. 

Although our previous research gives us 
no basis for asserting just how the observed 
relationships between theology and political 
outlook have been brought about, it has been 


“Lipset’s recently published review of the his- 
torical literature on religion and politics in the 
United States suggests strongly that northern and 
western Protestantism has provided the Republican 
party with much of its voting strength for over 
100 years. See Seymour Martin Lipset, “Religion 
and Politics in the American Past and Present,” in 
Robert Lee and Martin E. Marty (eds.), Religion 
and Social Conflict, New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1964, pp. 69-126. 

5 Johnson, “Ascetic Protestantism and Political 
Preference,” loc. cit., p. 44, Table 5; Johnson, 
“Ascetic Protestantism and Political Preference in 
the Deep South,” loc. cit., p. 363, Table 3. 
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our contention all along that they are in 
large measure the result of the preaching and 
the teaching of the clergy. An important 
first step in investigating this proposition is 
to determine whether the relationships which 
we found among the laity are also present 
among the clergy. If they are not, then we 
will have to search for their source outside 
ministerial circles and perhaps outside the 
ecclesiastical structure itself. If, however, we 
do find them among the clergy we will be 
justified in designing studies to test our as- 
sertion that what we have found among the 
laity can be attributed to the influence of 


_ the clergy. 


The purpose of this paper is to test the 
hypothesis that among ascetic Protestant 
clergymen theological conservatism is posi- 
tively associated with Republican party pref- 
erence and that theological liberalism is 
positively associated with Democratic party 
preference. In so doing it will also be possible 
to clarify a number of related issues which 
our previous studies could not resolve. 


PROCEDURES 


Data to test our hypotheses were obtained 
from responses to questionnaires mailed in 
the spring and summer of 1962 to the Baptist 
and Methodist pastors of the state of Oregon. 
These two denominations were chosen be- 
cause they are the two most numerous Prot- 
estant denominational families in the United 
States as well as in Oregon and because they 
are known to include pastors of both liberal 
and conservative theological views. Only 
those Methodist pastors officially connected 
with The Methodist Church were sent ques- 
tionnaires.” The various all-Negro Methodist 
bodies, as well as the Free Methodists and 
the Wesleyan Methodists, were not included. 
Five Baptist bodies were surveyed. In ad- 





8 Johnson, “Ascetic Protestantism and Political 
Preference,” loc. ct., pp. 37-39. 

T Questionnaires were sent to all ministers, ex- 
cluding bishops and district superintendents, who 
held an appointment in the Oregon Annual Con- 
ference as of May, 1962. Questionnaires were also 
sent to those members of the Idaho Annual Con- 
ference holding appointments in the state of 
Oregon. The Idaho Conference includes several 
counties in extreme eastern Oregon. The author is 
indebted to Rev. Robert Kingsbury, Director of 
the Wesley Foundation of the University of Oregon, 
for making mailing Hsts available. 
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Taste 1. Per CENT OF BAPTIST AND METHODIST 
PASTORS REPORTING ‘THEIR CONGREGATIONS 
PREDOMINANTLY WORKING CLASS 


(N=179) 
(N==141) 








Baptist 67 
Methodist : 28 





dition to the American Baptists, pastors af- 
filiated with the Conservative, Southern, 
North American, and Baptist General Con- 
ference bodies were sent questionnaires.’ All 
questionnaire items referred to in this paper 
were worded identically for both Baptists 
and Methodists. 

Eighty-two per cent of the Methodist pas- 
tors and seventy-one per cent of the Baptist 
pastors returned their questionnaires. Al- 
though such a rate of return of mailed ques- 
tionnaires is considered very good, it is 
possible that those who did not return their 
questionnaires have characteristics that 
render our returns a biased sample of the 
population they are supposed to represent. 
Unfortunately, the necessity of guaranteeing 
anonymity precluded the inclusion of direct 
identifying information on the questionnaire. 
It is possible, however, to make certain rough 


8 These denominations represent the major main- 
line Baptist bodies in the state. The American 
Baptist Convention, known prior to 1950 as the 
Northern Baptist Convention, has traditionally 
been the largest Baptist group outside the South. 
The Conservative Baptist Assaclation of America, 
organized in 1947 by conservative and fundamental- 
ist elements within the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, currently has more affiliates in Oregon than 
does any other single Baptist body. The presence 
of Southern Baptists in the Pacific Northwest is 
largely the result of missionary activity on the 
part of the Southern Baptist Convention since the 
1930’s. The North American and the Baptist Gen- 
eral Conference bodies are small denominations of 
descendants of European immigrants converted in 
Europe during the 19th century by American Bap- 
tist missionaries. The author is greatly indebted to 
Rev. Albert W. Wardin, Jr., Portland, Oregon, for 
making available his mailing lists of Baptist pastors. 
Without Mr. Wardin’s encouragement and endorse- 
ment this study would not have been possible. 
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checks on the representativeness of the 
sample. It is well known that those who at- 
tend Baptist churches are less likely to be 
of high socioeconomic status than those who 
attend Methodist churches. All the pastors 
were presented a list of three classes, viz., 
working class, middle class, and upper-middle 
class. They were asked to check the class to 
which they believed most members of their 
church belonged. Although this procedure is 
not very reliable, it seemed the best method 
by which comparable data on socioeconomic 
composition of congregations could be ob- 
tained under the circumstances. Because of 
the small number of cases in the upper-middle 
class category these have been combined 
with the middle-class category. 

Table 1 reveals that 67 per cent of Baptist 
respondents but only 28 per cent of Method- 
ist respondents report that their congrega- 
tions are predominantly working class.® It is 
also well-known that working-class congrega- 
tions are more likely to have pastors who are 
theologically conservative or fundamentalist 
than are middle-class congregations. Table 
2 shows that this pattern holds true among 
the. pastors who returned their question- 
naires. All the respondents were asked to 
place themselves in one of four theological 
categories, viz., liberal, neo-orthodox, con- 
servative, and fundamentalist. Eighty-three 
per cent of the pastors ministering to pre- 
dominantly working-class congregations re- 
port themselves theologically conservative or 
fundamentalist, but only 48 per cent of 
pastors ministering to middle-class congre- 
gations.1© These findings increase our conf- 


9 In this table and the tables to follow all re- 
spondents who failed to check one of the major 
response categories were excluded from analysis, 

10 Six per cent of the Baptist and 18 per cent 
of the Methodist respondents are excluded from 
analysis because their theological responses were 
unclassifiable. In all the tables the fundamentalist 
and the conservative response categories have been 
combined into one theclogical category labeled con- 


TABLE 2, Per CENT OF CONGREGATIONS, BY MODAL Crass LEVEL of THER 
MEMBERS, SERVED BY PASTORS OF LIBERAL, CONSERVATIVE, 
AND NEO-ORTHODOX THEOLOGICAL VIEWS 


Liberal Conservative Neo-Orthodox Total 
Middle-class Congregations 39 48 13 100 (N=141) 
Working-class Congregations 10 83 7 100 (N=147) 


THEOLOGY AND PARTY PREFERENCE 
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TABLE 3, Per CENT of BAPTIST AND METHODIST Pastors IN EACH 
Mayor THEOLOGICAL CATEGORY 
Literal Neo-Orthodoxz Conservative Total 
Baptist Pastors — 2 98 ‘ 100 (N=173) 
Methodist Pastors 59 20 21 100 (N==119) 





dence that the data are actually representa- 
tive of the Baptist and Methodist pastors of 
Oregon. 
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A preliminary inspection of the theological 
positions, as reported by the two sets of 
pastors, reveals that Baptists are far more 
likely than Methodists to report themselves 
as theologically conservative. Not a single 
Baptist respondent listed himself as a the- 
ological liberal. Only three listed them- 
selves as neo-orthodox. Ninety-eight per cent 
of the Baptists placed themselves within the 
conservative or the fundamentalist cate- 
gories. Among the Methodists, 59 per cent 
listed themselves as liberal. The remaining 
41 per cent split almost evenly between the 


neo-orthodox and conservative categories. 
_ These results are summarized in Table 3. 
>In short, the Baptists are overwhelmingly, 


almost unanimously, conservative. A majority 
of the Methodists are liberal, but two strong 
minority positions are also represented among 
them. 

All the pastors were asked the following 
question: “In elections held over the past 
five years, which party have you tended to 
favor?” When, as in our earlier studies, 
denominational lines are ignored and re- 
spondents are classified on the basis of 


servative. There are negligible differences in the 
political tendencies of fundamentalist and conserva- 
tive respondents. 

11 This should not surprise anyone acquainted 
with Oregon Baptist history. The strongly funda- 
mentalist preamble to the constitution of the Ore- 
gon Baptist State Convention (American Baptist 
affiliate), adopted in the 1920's as a protest against 
liberalism among Northern Baptists elsewhere, re- 
mains unaltered to this day. Moreover, the con- 
troversy that led to the defection of the Conserva- 
tive Baptists in Oregon in 1947 did not center about 
theology, since both factions claimed to be con- 
servative. The controversy concerned whether it is 
appropriate for conservatives to support a national 
denomination that tolerates or encourages liberal- 


theology, the familiar tendency emerges very 
clearly for the theological conservatives to 
be far more likely than the theological lib- 
erals to favor the Republican party. This 
tendency is shown in Table 4. Eighty per 
cent of theological conservatives have pre- 
ferred the Republican party during the pre- 
ceding five years. On the other hand, only 
43 per cent of the theological liberals have 
done so. Moreover, liberals are far more 
likely than conservatives to prefer the Demo- 
cratic party. Not only, then, does this table 
support our hypothesis, but the degree of 
association between theology and party pref- 
erence appears to be considerably greater 
among them than among the Jaymen in- 
vestigated in our previous studies. 

Table 4 also reveals that the political 
preference of neo-orthodox pastors resembles 
that of the liberals much more closely than 
it does the political preference of the con- 
servatives. Neo-orthodox respondents are, 
in fact, somewhat less likely than liberals 
to express a Republican preference, al- 
though they are equally likely to express a 
Democratic preference. In our previous stud- 
ies we were not able to treat neo-orthodoxy 
as a separate category because of the small 
number of neo-orthodox respondents. In- 
stead we classified them together with the 
theological liberals. We did this because the 
major neo-orthodox spokesmen in the United 
States, of whom Reinhold Niebuhr is the 
most prominent, have been strongly identi- 


TABLE 4. POLITICAL PREFERENCE OF LIBERAL, 
Nro-OrrHopox, AND CONSERVATIVE PASTORS 











(in per cent) 
Neo- Conserva- 
Liberals Orthodox tives 
Republican - 43 33 80 
Democratic 4i 41 7 
Both equally 16 26 13 
Total 100 100 100 
=—69) (N=27) (N=188) 
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fied with left-wing principles on public is- 
sues.*? Nevertheless, an argument could 
easily have been made for the classification 
of the neo-orthodox with the theological 
conservatives. Neo-orthodoxy arose a genera- 
tion ago as a reaction against the liberal as- 
sertion of the goodness and perfectability 
of man within modern society and the 
grounding of Christian thought in the 
methods and findings of modern science and 
in the philosophy of secular humanism. 
While not rejecting science or social reform- 
ism as valid postures in the modern world, 
neo-orthodoxy has insisted that theology is 
an autonomous discipline based on revela- 
tion and it has revived the histcric Christian 
skepticism concerning the ultimate perfect- 
ability of human society. Some old-line 
theological liberals have in fact expressed 
concern that neo-orthodoxy is leading to a 
lack of interest in vital public issues. 

The present findings regarding the party 
preference of neo-orthodox pastors suggest, 
however, that our previous classification of 
them with the liberals was correct. Neo- 
orthodox and liberal respondents will be 
combined into a single category in the re- 
maining tables of this paper. 

Although there has been a good deal of 
speculation concerning the influence Protes- 
tant laymen exert on the social and political 
expressions of pastors, this matter has never 
been systematically investigated.1* There are 
good reasons for believing that the modern 
Protestant minister is more susceptible to 
pressure from the laity than clergymen have 


been traditionally. From its very beginning, 


Protestantism denied its ministers the kinds 


12 A recent thorough discussion of the develop- 
ment of neo-orthodox social thought to World War 
II and beyond is contained in Dorald B. Meyer, 
The Protestant Search for Political Realism, 1919- 
1941, Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1960. See specifically chapters 13- 
16. Neo-orthodox spokesmen and social gospel- 
minded liberals differed among themselves in their 
reasons for leftward leanings and on the specific 
policies they espoused, but most of them shared a 
strong antipathy for traditional Republicanism and 
for laissez-faire capitalism. 

18 J. Milton Yinger, Religion, Society and the 
Individual, New York: Macmillan, 1957, pp. 276- 
277. 

14 See David O. Moberg, The Church as a Social 
Institution, Englewood Heights, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1962, pp. 502-503. 


of ultimate spiritual sanction which the 
Roman Catholic clergy have at their disposal. 
In later years religious pluralism and volun- 
tarism have further eroded the formal pre- 
Togatives of the clergy in relation to the 
laity. Moreover, most American Protestant 
denominations permit parishes to select their 
pastor and many permit them to terminate 
his employment. The pastor’s salary is often 
dependent on the voluntary contributions of 
the members of his congregation, and he 
must usually refer proposals for developing 
new church programs or using church funds 
and facilities to an official board composed 
of laymen. 

It is plausible to argue that the association 
between theology and political outlook 
among the clergy may in fact be due to the 
influence of the laity. Since Protestant con- 
gregations tend to be relatively homogeneous 
with regard to the socioeconomic status of 
their members, and since socioeconomic 
status is known to be a major factor in 
political party preference, it can be argued 
that pastors may be influenced in their party 
preference by the class-based preference of 
the majority of their members. 

Table 5 permits us to test the hypothesis 
that the modal class level of the congrega- 


tion accounts for the relationship between - 


the theology and party preference of pastors. 
As in Tables 1 and 2, a simple working-class, 
middle-class breakdown has been used, based 


on the reports of the pastors themselves. — 


Table -5° shows that there is indeed some 
relationship between modal class level of 
the pastar’s congregation and his own po- 
Htical preference. Regardless of theological 


category, pastors whose church is pre- . 


dominantly middle class are more likely to 
prefer the Republican party than are pastors 


whose church is predominantly working- - 


class. And although the class level of the 
congregation does not seem to affect the in- 
clination of theologically conservative pastors 
toward the Democratic party, among liberals 
and neo-orthodox, social class does make 
some difference. But the most striking pat- 
tern revealed hy the table is the persistence 
of the strong relationship between theology 
and party preference. Eighty-four per ‘cent 
of the conservative pastors of middle-class 
churches prefer the Republican party, 
whereas only 43 per cent of the liberal and 


H 
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TABLE 5, POLITICAL PREFERENCE OF LIBERAL, NEO-ORTHODOX, AND 
CONSERVATIVE Pastors WITH MODAL CLASS Lever 
OF THEIR MEMBERS CONTROLLED 
(in per cent) 
Liberal and Neo-Orthodox Conservative 

Working-Class Middle-Class Working-Class Middle-Class 
Congregations Congregations Congregations Congregations 

Republican 33 43 78 84 

Democratic 50 37 7 7 

Both equally 17 20 15 9 

Total 100 100 100 100 
(N=24) (N=72) (N==121) (N=67) 


neo-orthodox pastors of middle-class churches 
do so. An even larger percentage difference 
emerges when working-class pastors of dif- 
ferent theological persuasions are compared. 
A similar pattern holds for Democratic party 
preference. Laymen may influence their pas- 
tors in many important ways, but this 
table gives us only minimal grounds for 
concluding that the political preference of 
pastors is affected by the modal class level 
of their present parishioners. 

Although it is well known that the dis- 
tinction between theological liberalism and 
theological conservatism cuts across de- 
nominational lines, our previous studies did 
not enable us to determine whether denom- 
ination affects the observed relationship be- 
tween theology and political preference. 
Controls for denominational affiliation were 
not feasible in those studies because of the 
great number of denominations represented 
-- among our respondents and because controls 
necessary to test the basic hypotheses sub- 
stantially reduced the number of cases in 
each category. 


Table 6 permits us to assess the relation- 
ship of both theology and denomination to 
political preference. It does not permit a 
complete assessment, however, because of 
the lack of sufficient liberal and neo-ortho- 
dox respondents among the Baptist clergy. 
We cannot, therefore, examine the relation- 
ship between denomination and political 
preference among liberal and neo-orthodox 
pastors. And only in the case of the Method- 
ists can we examine the relationship between 
theology and political preference when de- 
nomination is held constant. 

The table shows that among Methodist 
pastors there is still a marked difference in 
the political preference of conservatives on 
the one hand and liberals and neo-orthodox 
on the other. Sixty-three per cent of the 
former but only 39 per cent of the latter 
report a Republican choice. Four per cent 
of the conservatives but 42 per cent of the 
liberals and neo-orthodox prefer the Demo- 
cratic party. Although a lower proportion of 
Methodist conservatives than of Baptist con- 
“servatives make a Republican choice, the 

/ 


TABLE 6, POLITICAL PREFERENCE OF LIBERAL, NEO-ORTHODOY, AND CONSERVATIVE PASTORS 
WITE DENOMINATION CONTROLLED 














(in per cent) 
Republican Democratic Both Equally Total N 
Liberal and Neo-Orthodoz: 
Methodist 39 42 19 100 93 
Baptist — aoe a ae 3 
Conservative: 
Methodist 63 4 33 100 24 
Conservative Baptist 90 3 7 100 99 
American Baptist 74 17 9 100 23 
Southern Baptist 65 16 19 100 31 
North American and 
General Conference 
Baptist 85 0 15 13 
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political preference of the Methodist con- 
servatives is still sharply differentiated from 
that of their liberal and neo-orthodox co- 
religionists. 

Turning to denominational differences 
among the theological conservatives, we may 
rule out the influence of Baptist affiliation 
per se on the political preference of our 
respondents, Although the Conservative, 
American, and two small ethnic Baptist 
bodies report a higher proportion of Re- 
publican choices than do the Methodist 
conservatives, a fifth, the Southern Baptists, 
do not. It is significant that the first four 
Baptist bodies are all overwhelmingly con- 
servative in theology-—at least in Oregon— 
and all of them are denominations whose 
major centers of strength have been in the 
‘north and west, where the political tradition 
of ascetic Protestantism has been Republican. 
In Oregon, and perhaps in many other areas 
as well, the leadership of these bodies con- 
tinues to be wedded to the Republican 
party.15 These pastors share a Republican 
heritage that is continually reinforced by 
their interactions with colleagues. But theo- 
logical conservatives who are Methodists 
and Southern Baptists face a different situa- 
tion. Even though the great majority of 
Southern Baptist pastors are probably theo- 
logically conservative, Southern Baptist 
strength is greatest in the south, which has 
traditionally been a Democratic region. 
Methodist conservatives, once in the ma- 
jority, now find themselves a dwindling 
minority in a church increasingly dominated 
by pastors of liberal theological and political 
views. The relatively low proportion of 
Republicans among Southern Baptist and 
conservative Methodist respondents may re- 
flect the fact that these pastors have been 
subjected to Democratic political influences 
in their early years or in their interactions 
with colleagues. These considerations lead 
us to offer the proposition that denomina- 


15 There is, however, an influential liberal and 
neo-orthodox minority within the American Baptist 
Convention. This group is strongest in the eastern 
states. 

16 That conservatives are a dwindling minority 
ig suggested by the fact that whereas 33 per cent 
of our Methodist respondents aged 46 or older 
(N=57) consider themselves conservatives, only 
nine per cent of those 45 or younger (N—60) are 
conservatives, 


tional variations in the strength of the as- 
sociation between a theological position and 
its appropriate political expression are de- 
pendent on variations in the likelihood that 
pastors who hold that position have been 
subjected to influences that might forestall 
their making an appropriate choice. It might, 
for example, be predicted that the propor- 
tion of theological liberals making a Demo- 
cratic choice will be greater among Congre- 
gationalists than among American Baptists, 
since presumably liberals are relatively 
more numerous in the former denomination 
than in the latter. 

Although Table 6 gives us no way of 
knowing whether the proportion of liberal 
and neo-orthodox Methodist respondents re- 
porting a Democratic choice is to be con- 
sidered high or low in relation to other de- 
nominations, the proposition set forth above 
would lead us to expect somewhat more 
than 42 per cent of these pastors to prefer 


the Democratic party. After all, 63 per cent — 


of their conservative colleagues, who are a 
distinct minority within Oregon Methodism, 
make an appropriate party choice. A possi- 
ble resolution of this anomaly is suggested by 
the fact that a strong Democratic party has 
existed in Oregon only since World War I. 
For many years both liberal and conserva- 
tive voters in the state normally chose from 
among Republican candidates for public of- 
fice. Moreover, it has only been since the 
New Deal that the Democratic party has ac- 
quired its’ present image as the party of 
liberalism. We are suggesting that a genera- 
tional factor accounts for a large part of the 
failure of many liberal and neo-orthodox 
respondents to make a Democratic party 


choice. Those whose political socialization 


took place prior to World War II may find 
it harder to identify with Democrats than 
those who reached maturity during the war 
years or later. 
To test this interpretation, the liberal and 
neo-orthodox pastors were divided into two 
age categories, those 45 and younger, and 
those 46 and older.’7 Table 7 shows the po- 


1T In order to rule out the possibility that aging 
itself or a generational factor affecting all our re- 
spondents alike is responsible for the results in 
Table 7, the political preference of older and 
younger conservatives should have been incorpo- 
rated into the table. Unfortunately, however, no 


7 
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TABLE 7. POLITICAL PREFERENCE OF LIBERAL AND 
Nro-OrrHopox METHODIST Pastors, 
WITH AGE CONTROLLED 


45 and Under 46 and Over 
Republican 29 53 
Democratic 51 29 
Both equally 20 18 
Total 100 100 
(N=55) (N=38) 


litical preference of liberal and neo-orthodox 
respondents by age group. This table reveals 
that younger liberal and neo-orthodox pastors 
are considerably more likely than their older 
colleagues to prefer the Democratic party. 
Fifty-one per cent of the younger age group 
but only 29 per cent of the older age group 
make a Democratic choice. Similarly, the 
younger group is much less likely than the 
older group to report a Republican choice. 
Although only a bare majority of the younger 
liberals and neo-orthodox make a Demo- 
cratic choice, Table 7 does support the con- 
tention that a generational factor, at least 
in old Republican areas such as Oregon, is 
responsible for the failure of many-liberals 
and neo-orthodox to make an ideationally 
appropriate party choice.”® If our interpreta- 


age question was included in the Baptist question- 
naire, and there were too few Methodist conserva- 
tives In the younger age categories to permit a 
generational comparison to be made. Fifty-three 
per cent of the older Methodist conservatives 
(N=19) reported a Republican preference, a per- 
ceninge that is somewhat lower than the figure 
for the Methodist conservatives ag a whole. 
. 18 Qur data also contain evidence that much of 
the Republicanism among our pastors reflects a 
liberal rather than a conservative political outlook. 
The data also show that Democratic preference 
almost never reflects a conservative political out- 
look. All the pastors were asked to report whether 
their political philosophy was liberal or conserva- 
tive. When political philosophy was used as the 
criterion of political preference the relationship 
between theology and its appropriate political ex- 
pression was equally strong among both theological 
groups. Eighty-three per cent of the Methodist 
conservatives reported a conservative political 
philosophy, and 82 per cent of the Methodist Hber- 
als and neo-orthodox reported a liberal political 
philosophy. Now 73 per cent of the political con- 
servatives (N=-40) made a Republican choice, but 
only 50 per cent of the political liberals (N=94) 
made a Democratic choice. Ninety-six per cent of 
those reporting a Democratic party preference 
(N=49) considered themselves to be political lib- 


tion is correct, then the proportion of liberal 
and neo-orthodox pastors who are Democrats 
should increase steadily over the next few 
years in Oregon Methodism.1* 


CONCLUSIONS 


The findings of the present study, together 
with the findings of the two previous studies 
of laymen, make it increasingly evident that 
there is an important relationship between 
theology and political party preference 
among the “ascetic” branches of Protestant- 
ism in the United States. Among laymen this 
relationship has withstood controls for socio- 
economic status and among pastors it has 
withstood controls for the modal class 
position of parishioners and, in the case of 
Methodists, for denominational affiliation. 
We believe the findings of the present study 
justify an investigation of the hypothesis 
that the political preferences of Protestant 
laymen are shaped in part by clergymen and 
perhaps by other ecclesiastical influences as 
well. Moreover, the strong bearing that the 
liberal-conservative distinction seems to have 
on political outlook suggests that this dis- 
tinction may also help account for differences 
in the attitude and behavior of pastors and 
laymen outside the political realm. 

This study has also provided us with in- 
sight into the manner in which the denomina- 
tional milieu may affect the relationship be- 
tween theology and political preference. Our 
data suggest that traditional denominational 
differences are less important in shaping 
political preference than are the proportions 
of liberals and conservatives within a de- 
nomination and the prevailing political char- 
acteristics of the region in which it has its 
major strength. This proposition also merits 
investigation. 

There is, beyond these research questions, 


erals, but only 54 per cent of those reporting a. Re- 
publican choice (N=54) considered themselves to 
be palitical conservatives. 

19 The proportion of theologically conservative 
pastors in the south who prefer the Republican 
party should also Increase during the next few 
years. With the present identification of the na- 
tional Democratic party with liberalism and with 
the emergence of effective local and state Repub- 
lican parties in the south, an increasing number 
of theological conservatives should gravitate to- 
ward Republicanism. 
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the basic issue of the source of the relation- 
ship between Protestant theology and po- 
litical orientation. We do not really know 
the extent to which theological considerations 
have played an active part in initiating or 
supporting the relationships we have found. 
Religious values may be only one of several 
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sources of the political identity of a religious 
group. Comparative studies of groups shar-. 
ing similar theological positions both in this 
country and abroad should help clarify this 
issue, as should studies of shifts that occur 
from time to time in the political alignment 
of religious bodies. 


COMMUNITY DYNAMICS AND ARTISTIC CREATIVITY 


VYTAUTAS KAVOLIS 
Dickinson College 


A comparison of historical fluctuations in artistic creativity with several kinds of data on 
processes of community integration suggests that: (a) the sodal utility of art is increased 
during periods of high salience of integrative problems in the community system; and (b) 
high-quality art can be created only when adequate social resources (wealth, power, evalua- 
tive symmboHsm and cathectic interest) are allocated to artistic action. Artistic efflorescences 
therefore tend to occur after serlous disturbaxces of community integration, when both con- 
Gitions are most Kkely to be met. During a prolonged period of relative equilibrium, however, 
the utility of art as an integrative facility declines, and the level of artistic atiainment is 
likely to be reduced despite the availabilty of resources. 


REVIOUS work on the economic, political, 

and religious backgrounds of artistic 

creativity? has suggested the general 
theory that artistic creativity tends to be 
inhibited (1) when any subsystem of the so- 
ciety approaches a “steady state,” and (2) 
when intensive action is going on therein. 
Conversely, artistic creativity appears to 
be stimulated (3) in a minor mode, by a 
disturbance (if not an overwhelming one) 
of a relatively “steady state,” and (4) ina 
major mode, by the need to effect reintegra- 
tion of the social system after a period of 
intensive change in any of its subsystems.” 


THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The processes to be related to artistic 
creativity have been conceptualized within 
an interpretive framework derived from the 
sociological theory of the phase-cycle move- 


1 Artistic creativity is defined here as an increase 
in the quality of art production as judged by the 
consensus of artists and art critics that eventually 
emerges as “historical judgment.” 

2Vytautas Kavolis, “Economic Conditions of 
Artistic Creativity,” American Journal of Socology, 
70 (November, 1964), pp. 332-341; “Political Dy- 
namics and Artistic Creativity,” Sociology and 
Social Research, 49 (July, 1965), pp. 412-424. 


ment. In its present version, the theory 
maintains that social systems tend to deal 
with their basic functional problems in the 
following sequence: trial-and-error adapta- . 
tion to the external environment; purposive 
organization of institutional machinery for 
goal atiainment; spontaneous integration of 
adaptive and organizational solutions into 
the social-emotional structure of the com- 
munity; and a gradual reduction of tension 
previously accumulated in dealing with adap- 
tive, organizational, and integrative ex- 
igencies. 

At the end of the sequence (after a con- 
siderable amount of tension reduction has 
taken place), an approximation to an equi- 
librium is attained. In this phase, the organ- 
ization of the social system is likely to differ 
from its condition during the relative equi- 
librium with which the sequence started. 
Change occurs because the effects of the dis- 
turbance and responses to it have been in- 


8 Talcott Parsons and Robert F. Bales, “The 
Dimensions of Action Space,” in Talcott Parsons, 
Robert F. Bales, and Edward A. Shils, Working 
Papers in The Theory of Action, Glencoe, IL: The 
Free Press, 1953, pp. 63-109; Talcott Parsons and 
Neil J. Smelser, Economy and Society, Glencoe, I.: 
The Free Press, 1956, pp. 242-243. 
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corporated into the structure of the system, 
possibly transforming it in an “evolutionary” 
direction. However, in its motivational cher- 
acteristics the end state is similar to that 
which was disturbed at the beginning of the 
cycle. In both cases, the readiness to commit 
social resources (wealth, power, cultural sym- 
bolism, and cathectic interest) to problem- 
solving action is likely to be reduced. Hence, 
when this stage is reached, the “evolu- 
tionary” spurt will tend to slow down. In 
this manner, the phase-cycles model supple- 
ments the evolutionary theory of large-scale 
social change and helps explain its “dis- 
continuous” character. 

In terms of this theory, it was originally 
hypothesized that artistic creativity will 
tend to be stimulated in the phase of social- 
emotional integration, and inhibited— 
though possibly to varying degrees—in the 
other phases of any type of large-scale social 
process. Subsequent work has suggested that 
artistic creativity may also be stimulated 
by an incipient disturbance of relative equi- 
librium, before the goal-attainment phase at- 
tains primacy. The purpose of the present 
paper is to test this general theory by-apply- 
ing it to the dynamics of communal integra- 
tion and disintegration. 

The community will be conceived of as 
the subsystem of the total society which 
specializes in the production and differential 
distribution of solidarity. It will be regarded 
as ‘being in a state of equilibrium to the de- 
gree to which manifestations of group strug- 
gle, from verbal attacks to revolutions, are 
absent. Although the suicide rate® or the 
prevalence of illegitimacy® also provide 
measurements of the degree of community 
integration, these indicators—available in 
any case only for the recent past—seem to be 
more adequate for measuring the integration 
of individuals within groups than the in- 
tegration of groups within the total society. 


*Cf. Talcott Parsons, Robert F. Bales, and Ed- 
ward A. Shils, “Phase Movement in Relation to 


Motivation, Symbol Formation, and Role Struc-. 


ture,” in Parsons et al, Working Papers, op. cdt. 
p. 190. 
8 Emile Durkheim, Suicide: A Study in Sociology, 
New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 1963, p. 208. 
6 Wiliam J. Goode, “legitimacy, Anomie, and 
Cultural Penetration,” American Sociological Re- 
view, 26 (December, 1961), pp. 910-925. 
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It is primarily the latter macrosocial kind 
of integration that is of concern here. 

Although community systems cannot be 
assumed ever to attain perfect equilibrium, 
they vary over time in the degree to which 
they approach this condition. Movements 
toward equilibrium may be identified as in- 
tegrative trends, and movements away from 
it as disintegrative trends. Periods of closest 
approximation to equilibrium may be re- 
garded as the latency phase of the com- 
munal cycle. Operationally, a disturbance of 
latency should be indicated by a rising rate 
of manifestations of internal struggle after 
a prolonged period of domestic peace, and a 
movement toward reintegration should be 
reflected in a declining rate, to the extent 
that there are long-range consistencies in 
the incidence and magnitude of internal dis- 
orders. 


LONG-TERM PHASE CYCLES OF 
COMMUNITY INTEGRATION 


In this section, a systematic (though not 
entirely reliable) * body of quantitative data 
on fluctuations in the magnitude of internal 
disorders in several artistically creative so- 
cieties will be re-analyzed, with the purpose 
of discovering (1) whether the data can 
be fitted into the theoretical pattern of 
phase cycles, and (2) whether the peaks of 
artistic creativity tend to occur in the two 
phases in which their occurrence has been 
predicted. 

Since national artistic efflorescences tend 
to be lengthy periods, frequently measured 
in centuries, short-term variations, in the 
scale of domestic disorders are likely to 
have little bearing on them. If it takes cen- 
turies to build up an artistic climax, it is 
not the particular historically “accidental” 
civil disturbance (however disintegrative in 
its immediate effects) but the ascending or 
descending trends in the magnitude of civil 


disorders that should be related to the artis- 


7 The magnitudes of the disorders are estimated, 
and the data on which the estimates are based are 
affected by differential survival. Sorokin regards his 
data on internal disorders as less reliable than those 
on war. See Pitirim A. Sorokin, “Reply to My 
Critics,” in Philip J. Allen, editor, Pittrim A. Soro- 
kin in Review, Durham, N. C.: Duke University 
Press, 1963, p. 447. 
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tic development. It is these long-term trends 
that can be regarded as indicators of the 
movement of the total society toward or 
away from a communal equilibrium. For 
these reasons—supplemented by the com- 
pelling argument of convenience—the phases 
of the cycle movement of national com- 
munity integration will here be measured, 
as a first approximation and with modifica- 
tions to be indicated, by hundred-year pe- 
riods. This is not to imply that such periods 
constitute the “natural duration” of a cycle 
phase,® or that the latter commences exactly 
at the beginning and terminates at the end 
of an approximately century-long period. All 
that can be expected is that a cycle phase 
should begin and end roughly, with an 
acceptable error of twenty years in either 
direction, within the century indicated. A 
more precise delimitation might be made 
on the basis of detailed historical case studies. 
These would permit not only the specification 
of more adequate (perhaps historically vari- 
able) criteria of phase determination, but 
also a testing of the assumption that periods 
of the order of a century constitute a worka- 
ble conceptualization of the length of cycle 
phases, when the process involved is integra- 
tion of complex national communities. De- 
tailed historical analyses may also permit 
identification of minor fluctuations in artis- 
tic creativity within the periods of general 
artistic efflorescence as well as in those of 
lesser artistic attainment, and thus make it 
possible to correlate shorter phase-cycle 
movements with short-run variations in cr2- 
` ative attainment. The model of cycles-within- 
cycles must certainly be presupposed when 
dealing with processes of integration on the 
level of national communities. But the data 
used in this section do not permit such re- 
finements. Therefore, this section must be 
regarded as a first approximation to the 
measurement of relationships between com- 
munity integration and artistic creativity. 
With these qualifications in the back- 
ground, Sorokin’s data on fluctuations in 
internal disorders® will be converted into 


®8In particular, the goal-attainment phase could 
be shorter in times of radical action, while latency 
might endure for several centuries, Furthermore, 
the phase~cycle movement probably depends on the 
rapidity of social change and may have become 
accelerated in recent times, 

® Pitirim A. Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynam- 


the categories of the phase cycles theory by 


making the following tentative operational 


assumptions: 


(1) An adaptive phase (disturbance of la- 
tency) is indicated by a century of minor 
increase in the index of internal disorders 
after a century or more of decline or essen- 
tial stability at a low level; 1° 


(2) A goal-attainment phase (reorganization 


of institutions) is located in a century, or . 


longer period, of sharp increase in the magni- 
tude of internal disorders, followed by a 
century of decline in disorder; 11 

(3) An integrative phase may be identified as 
a century of decline in the magnitude of in- 
ternal disorders, subsequent to either an 
adaptive or a goal-attainment phase, as pre- 
viously defined; and 


(4) A latency phase is signified by a period 


of further decline (or essential stability) of ` 


the index of internal disorders, following the 
integrative phase. 


When the data are re-arranged in accord- 
ance with the above definitions, a definite 
but imperfect approximation to the phase- 
cycle pattern is evident (Table 1). The im- 
perfections consist in one or another “miss- 
ing” phase (although it has been possible to 
define the integrative phases of all cycles). 
Such imperfections should not be surprising 
in view of the grossness of the data and the 
purely heuristic procedure of arranging them 
by centuries. Furthermore, while the phase- 
cycles theory implies that, whenever there 
is a latency phase, it must always be preceded 
by the three prior phases, it does not require 
that any historically concrete cycle con- 
clude with a definite latency phase. A cycle 
may be interrupted by the beginning of a 
new cycle before reaching its natural ter- 
mination. If no very intensive action takes 
place, the goal-attainment phase may not be 
specifically distinguishable from the adap- 


ics, New York: American Book Company, 1937, 
Vol. I, pp. 412, 418, 422, 428, 434, 440, 447, 455, 
459, 

10 An increase in social disorders reflects a per- 
ceived need for the community to redefine its re- 
lationship to the “external environment” of politi- 
cal.and economic organization within which it is 
operating. Hence, the adaptive phase has been 
located here. 

11 The basis for identifying this perlod with the 
goal-attainment phase is the assumption that a 
sharp increase in domestic disorders indicates an 
intensive effort at reorganizing the institutions of 
the community. 
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TABLE 1. COMMUNITY INTEGRATION CYCLES DEFINED BY THE RATE 
OF INTERNAL DISORDERS 




















Adaptive Goal-Attainment Integrative Latency 
Country Phase Phase Phase Phase 
Greece 600-500 500-400 400-300 300-150 
Rome — —_— 500-400 400-200 
200-100 100-0 0-100 100-150 
150-250 250-350 350-450 450-500 
Byzantium — . — — 526-600 
600-700 700-800 800—900 —— 
— 900-1000 1000-1100 1100-1150 
1150-1250 — — — 
France == — — 526—600 
` 600--700 700-800 800-900 900-1000 
1000-1190 1100-1200 1200-1300 1300-1350 
1350-1450 pan 1450-1550 — 
1550-1650 —— 1650-1750 — 
— 1750-1850 1850~1930 — 
Germany- — 700-800 800-900 900-1000 
Austria _ 1000-1100 1100-1200 1200-1300 
1300-1400 eme 1400-1500 1500-1750 
1750~1850 1850-1930 — —- 
England — 700--800 800-900 900-1000 
1000-1100 n 1100-1209 — 
1200-1300 eene 1300-1400 — 
—_— 1400-1500 1500-1600 — 
— 1600-1700 1700-1890 1809-1930 
Italy — a — 500-600 
600-700 700-800 800-900 — 
— 900-1000 1000-1100 1100-1200 
1200-1300 1300-1400 1400-1500 1500-1750 
1750-1850 1850-1930 (?) are TE 
Spain E -e 500-600 600-700 
—_— 700-800 800-900 900-1000 
1000-1100 — 1100-1200 — 
1200~1300 1309-1400 1400-1500 1500-1800 
— 1800-1900 — — 
Netherlands — ~ 700-800 800-1000 
1000-1100 1100-1200 1200-1300 — 
— 1300-1400 1400-1500 — 
1500-1600 — 1600-1700 1700-1750 
—_— 1750-1850 1850-1930 — 


Source: Pitirlm A. Sorokin, Social ond Cultural Dynamics, VoL III, pp. 412, 418, 422, 428, 434, 440, 


447, 455, 459. 


tive phase. When these considerations are 
held in mind, the data do seem, with no 
more than expectable imperfections, to fall 
into the theoretical pattern of the phase 
cycles. 

To test the four initial hypotheses per- 
taining to artistic creativity, the phase cycle 
pattern will be compared with historical 
fluctuations in artistic creativity. Artistic 
peaks are estimated to have occurred in the 
following periods: Greece, 559-300 B.C.; 


Rome, 30 B.C.—110 A.D.; Byzantium, 7th 
to 12th centuries; France, 1140-1325, 1450- 
1550, 1620-1670, 1760-1910; Germany- 
Austria, 1120-1260, 1400—1560, 1800-1900; 
England, 1220-1250, 1715-1850; Italy, 
1420-1600; Spain, 1580-1660; Netherlands, 


1580-1660. 


12 Pitirim A. Sorokin, Society, Culture, and Per- 
sonality: Their Structure and Dynamics, New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1947, pp. 549-551. On 
Byzantium, see Herbert Read, The Meaning of 
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The hypotheses that artistic creativity will 
be stimulated by disturbances of latency 
and reduced in the latency phase seem to be 
generally supported by a comparison of 
Table 1 with the estimated peaks of artistic 
creativity.7% Six artistic peaks begin and 
only one terminates in the adaptive phase. 
Conversely only one begins** and nine 
terminate in the latency phase. The other 
two hypotheses obtain little if any support 
from the present comparison. While the gcal- 
attainment phase was expected to reduce 
artistic creativity, three artistic peaks begin 
and two terminate in this phase. This is not 
much different from five beginnings and 
three terminations in the integrative phase— 
in which artistic creativity should have been 
maximized. Some support for the latter ex- 
pectation is provided by the observation that 
artistic peaks overlapped thirteen times with 
integrative phases, and only six, eight, and 
seven times with the adaptive, goal-attain- 
ment, and latency phases, respectively. No 
artistically inhibiting effects have been 
shown for the goal attainment phase. It 
may be that the index used here is more 
adequate for identifying latency and its 
disturbances than for distinguishing between 
the phases of goal attainment and integra- 
tion. A different criterion for distinguishing 
between these two phases will be suggested 
in the following section. 

As a further test of the approach adopted 
in this section, Lee’s data on internal dis- 
turbances in China from 221 B.C. to 1929 1 


Art, Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1961, p. 84. Esti- 
mates for Spain and Holland are my own. I am 
inclined to modify some of Sorokin’s estimates, 
but this would not affect the correlations reported. 

18 Whenever a peak terminates between two 
phases, its ending is credited to the later phase. 

14 In Spain, 1500-1800 is defined as a latency 
phase by the internal disorders index. But the 
earlier part of this perlod could also be regarded 
as the phase of political integration of the Spanish 
nation after the final unification of Spain between 
1469 and 1492. Thus, so far as effects on artistic 
creativity are concerned, an unfavorable phase 
may be offset by a favorable phase of a different 
type of cycle. Creativity declined after 1660, in a 
period which constitutes a latency phase in both 
the communal and political phase cycles. Cf. Kavo- 
lis, “Political Dynamics,” og. cit. 

15 J, S. Lee, “The Periodic Recurrence of Inter- 
necine Wars in China,” The China Quarterly, 14 
(March, April, 1931), pp. 111-115, 159-163, ex- 
cerpted in John Meskill, editor, The Pattern of 
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will be re-analyzed in terms of our opera- 
tional definition of the phase-cycle move- 
ment. All three peaks of painting (as esti- 
mated by Sorokin),1® ca. 750, 960-1200, 
and 1450-1500, have started in integrative 
periods. The sculpture peak of 618-960 
began in a goal-attainment phase. The three 
painting peaks terminated at the beginning 
of adaptive, goal-attainment, and latency 
phases, respectively. Contrary to expecta- 
tion, the sculpture peak ended during an 
integrative phase. However, in this case the 
artistic efflorescence continued, since “a re- 
markable revival of painting” 1" began right 
then. The integrative phase seems to be as- 
sociated with artistic efflorescences. No other 
pattern is clearly indicated. The Chinese 
data conform with the European in not 
showing a definite adverse effect of the goal- 
attainment phase on artistic creativity. 
The data surveyed might be interpreted 
as suggesting that domestic aggressiveness 
has a stimulating effect on latent creative: 
motivation. Two types of consideration argue 
against acceptance of this interpretation. 
First, artistic creativity is maximized in 
periods of declining domestic violence. Sec- 
ond, the aggressiveness theory cannot ac- 
count for most of the cases discussed in the 
following section, whereas the phase-cycles 
theory can. Since the latter can also explain 
why creativity increases in periods of decline 
in internal disorders, it seems preferable. 


INTEGRATIVE AND DISINTEGRATIVE TRENDS 
IN THE COMMUNITY SYSTEM 


In the previous section, systematic data 
on civil disorders have been used as an index 
of community integration cycles. This ap- 
proach had the advantage that the data had 
been collected independently of the present 
hypothesis and were tangible enough to 
provide a sort of quantitative test of the 
theory proposed. However it is possible to 
question the assumptions both that secular 
trends in the volume of domestic disorders 
provide a valid indicator of the degree of 


Chinese History: Cycles, Development, or Stagna- 
tion?, Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1965, 
p. 29. 
16 Sorokin, op. cit., p. 549. 
17 Encyclopedia of World Art (hereafter cited as 
EWA), New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959, Vol. M, 
p. 519. 
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community integration and that hundred- 
year periods are meaningful “slices” of the 
concrete historical process. Therefore, an- 
other method of testing the theory will be 
employed in this section. Several types of 
historical processes of community integra- 
tion and disintegration, regardless of their 
length, will be related to fluctuations in crea- 
tive artistic achievement. This approach en- 
tails the danger of a selective use of the 
data, but it does permit dealing with histori- 
‘cal processes in their totality. 

Significant artistic peaks have sometimes 
occurred in periods following a major refor- 
mation of the community system. One case 
in point is the amalgamation of different 
ethnic strains into a cohesive community. 
In China, the T’ang artistic efflorescence 
during the seventh and eighth centuries oc- 
curred after the fifth-century Sinicization of 
the Turko-Mongolian invaders who had ar- 
rived during the fourth century.“ “T'ang 
painting was undoubtedly to show greater 
power but, at least in its beginnihgs, less 
subtle grace, perhaps because North China, 
where T’ang art was to develop, had in the 
interval absorbed the Turko-Mongolian 
hordes established on its soil for more than 
two centuries.” 1° 
_ In Europe, “Italy gradually attained po- 
litical, linguistic, and cultural unity after 
the Roman conquest. This process was ac- 
tually completed only during the first cen- 
tury B.C.” * It was during this century that 
the most creative period of Roman art 
began: in sculpture, 30 B.C-—100 A.D.; in 
painting, 50-100 A.D.*4 The flowering of 
the pictorial arts in England during the 
_ twelfth century occurred after the Norman 
tradition of miniature painting had had time 
to fuse with indigenous art.** The artistic 
fusion was but one aspect of the more 
general sociocultural integration following 
the Norman conquest. These cases suggest 
the general hypothesis that spontaneously 
integrative processes in the community sys- 
tem, such as the fusion of different ethnic 





18 René Grousset, Chinese Art and Culture, New 
York: Grove Press, Inc., 1959, pp. 117, 169. 

18 Ibid., p. 132. 

30 EWA, op. dt, Vol. V, p. 100. 

3t Sorokin, of. cit., p. 550. 

23 André Grabar and Cari Nordenfalk, Roman- 
esque Painting from the Eleventh to the Thirteenth 
Century, Geneva: Skira, 1958, pp. 133, 141. 
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strains, may give an impetus to artistic 
creativity, partly through cross-fertilization 
and partly, perhaps, by increasing the social 
demand for art as a symbolic facility for 
community integration. 

A basic reorganisation of the fundamental 
institutions of a society has also preceded 
periods of great artistic creativity. The fifth- 
century peak of classical Greece followed two 
centuries of social reorganization, during 
which aristocratic government displaced the 
monarchy, money economy and slavery were 
developed (strengthening the middle class 
sufficiently for it to challenge the hold of 
the nobility), Draconian and Solonian legis- 
lation was put into effect, and, in 510 B.C., 
democracy was introduced in Athens. In 
Etruria, the seventh to the early sixth cen- 
tury B.C. “saw the establishment of an 
urban society, . . . the specialization of in- 
dustries and crafts,” and then “civilization 
reached its artistic climax between the 6th 
and 5th centuries .. .”’ 44 

In late medieval Europe, the rise of the 
Gothic around 1150 and the Renaissance 
around 1300 followed the eleventh-century 
urban revival, the emergence of the com- 
mercial middle class, and the formation of 
administratively autonomous municipalities. 
In Italy, where it developed first, “the crisis 
reached its climax in the late eleventh and 
early twelfth centuries, when power passed 
in the towns from the feudal overlord or 
bishop to organized groups of citizens... .”* 
The second half of the twelfth century saw 
the period of guild organization both in 
Italy and in towns of central and north- 
western Europe,’ where the Gothic was 
concurrently arising. While the best period 


28 The decline in the U.S. suicide rate from 1933 
to 1957 suggests a trend toward community inte- 
gration (Louis L Dublin, Suicide: A Sociological 
and Statistical Study, New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1963, p. 210). This trend presumably in- 
cludes the increasing incorporation of ethnic groups 
into the overall social system. It was in this period 
that the first original American coniribution to 
visual art, abstract expressionism, was developed. 
Immigrants and the children of immigrants have 
been prominent among its originators. 

24 EWA, op. dt., VoL V, p. 107. 

35 Gino Luzzatto, An Economic History of Italy 
from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the Begin- 
ning of the Sixteenth Century, New York: Barnes 
& Noble, Inc, 1961, p. 66. 

36 Ibid., pp. 82, 83. 
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of the Gothic would thus seem to be located 
in the goal-attainment phase of the devel- 
opment of medieval urban communities, the 
Renaissance, a still more massive phenome- 
non, developed in what, from this point of 
view, could be regarded as the integrative 
phase,?? 

In all three cases, while the peak of 
artistic creativity was achieved after rein- 
tegration, the goal-attainment phase was 
also one of increasing creativity. Thus this 
phase (if extended over a period measured 
in centuries) does not actually exert a de- 
pressive effect on creativity, but merely fails 
to give maximum stimulation to it. How- 
ever, rapid (revolutionary) reorganizations, 
while potentially stimulating in the long 
range, are likely to have an immediate ad- 
verse effect on art. 

It is particularly in the modern age that 
revolutions and civil wars can be regarded, 
in part, as highly concentrated processes 
of institutional reorganization. They have 
often been followed, within decades, by 
artistic efflorescences. American art has 
“grown toward maturity in the hands of 
the post-Civil War generation.” 78 While in 
South America “no great art expression re- 
sulted from these [revolutionary] upheavals 
of the nineteenth century,” ?? possibly be- 
cause of the lack of a developed domestic 
tradition of high art, “the excitement of 
Mexico’s artistic revolution” of the twentieth 
century “succeeded the political one by 
about ten years . . .”*° The Paris Com- 
mune was immediately followed by the 
“best period” of Impressionism,®+ and the 
abortive Russian revolution of 1905 by the 





27 By the internal-disorders index, which may 
represent the dynamics of the “national commu- 
nity,” 1300-1400 was a goal-attainment period in 
Italy. It is not logical to expect that, after hav- 
ing achieved internal consolidation, the new urban 
communities should intensify their struggle for na- 
tional dominance. 

28 Lloyd Goodrich and John I. H. Baur, Ameri- 
can Art of our Century, New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1961, p. 9. 

. 29 Helen Gardner, Art Through the Ages, 3rd 
ed, New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1948, p. 697. 

80 Alfredo Colombo and Gaston Diehl, A 
Treasury of World Painting, Tudor Publishing 
Company, n.d., pp. 85-86. 

3i Maurice Serullaz, French Painting, The Im- 
pressionist Painters, New York: Universe Books, 
Inc., 1960, p. 55. 
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most productive twelve years of modern 
Russian art.8* We are dealing here with a 
smaller-scale cycle than in the several cases, 
previously referred to, of social reorganiza- . 
tion in the classical and medieval world. 

This may explain the rapidity with which 
artistic revivals have followed upon social 
disturbances. 

While the Russian revolution of 1917 
may have had an immediate artistically 
liberating effect (until 1922), it soon be- 
came artistically represslve by virtue, in 
part, of the continued emphasis on the at- 
tainment of political and economic goals 
under an increasingly totalitarian regime. 
This can also be said of Nazi Germany and 
Communist China. It is only the less ef- 
ficient totalitarian dictatorships, such as 
Fascist Italy and Castro’s Cuba, that fail 
to have a severely depressive effect on visual 
art. The theoretically suggested interpreta- 
tion is that they concentrate their resources 
less completely on goal attainment than the 
more efficient totalitarian systems do. 

In general, the instrumental tasks of rapid 
and radical institutional reorganization re- 
quire such a heavy commitment of social re- 
sources that, unless immense reserves are 
available, they have to be largely with- 
drawn from activities oriented to communal 
reintegration. But once the reorganization 
goals have been attained, resources can be 
increasingly released for integrative action. 
A radical social reorganization, without being 
a, sufficient precondition of artistic efflores- 
cences, may be one of several necessary pres 
conditions.54 

Thus both spontaneous communal rein- 
tegration after a disturbance and formal 
institutional reorganization may be followed 
by artistic efflorescences. In this paper, the 
two types of process have been illustrated 
by different historical cases. But when- 
ever institutional reorganization occurs, it 
creates a need for socio-emotional reintegra- 
tion of the community system. While in 
concrete historical situations the integrative 
phase may overlap with the reorganization 


82 Camilla Gray, The Great Experiment: Russian 
Art 1863-1922, New York: Harry N. Abrams, Inc., 
1962. 

88 Ibid, 

3é In this sense, the New Deal may have been 
one of the preconditions of the efflorescence of 
American painting after World War IL. 
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process, our cases indicate that artistic cre- 
ativity tends to be (a) increased in periods 
of reintegration of a disturbed community 
system and (b) reduced in times of rapid 
reorganization. The latter type of period 
would seem to represent the quintessential 
effect of the goal-attainment orientation on 
artistic creativity. In periods in which in- 
stitutional reorganization is gradual, it is 
likely to be interwoven with spontaneous 
integrative trends on the social-emotional 
level. If the latter have a stimulating effect 
on art, our failure to discover a reduction in 
artistic creativity during prolonged goal- 
attainment phases may be accounted for. 
Impressionistic observations suggest that 
disintegrative tendencies may also have an 
artistically stimulating (although perhaps a 
more minor and short-range) effect. It is 
apparently to the creativity of social dis- 
integration that Hauser refers in his observa- 
tion on seventeenth-century French art: 
“The genius whom the age of Louis XIV, 
with its state commissions, scholarships and 
pensions, its Academy, its school of Rome, 
and its royal manufactory, was not able to 
produce, is begotten by the bankrupt, head- 
less, frivolous Regency with its lack of piety 
and discipline.” 35 The artistic exuberance of 
Weimar Germany is also located in a context 
of disintegration. Hoffer has suggested that 
periods of cultural creativity tend to precede 
(although they are even more likely to fol- 
low) those of intensive action by a mass 
movement.*® These are presumably periods 
when disintegration, which will later break 
out in a mass disturbance, is beginning 
to be clearly felt. Disturbances of communal 
latency have been shown, in the previous sec- 
tion, to have artistically stimulating effects 
(although this has not been demonstrated 
for China). Similar observations have been 
made with regard to incipient economic and 
political disturbances.** The very diversity 
of the examples cited supports the hypothesis 
that art, like religion, may develop as a 
means of coping with social disintegration. 
It is difficult to be certain, however, to what 


85 Arnold Hauser, The Social History of Art, 
New York: Vintage Books, 1957, Vol. II, p. 16. 

36 Eric Hoffer, The True Believer: Thoughts on 
the Nature of Mass Movements, New York: The 
New American Library, 1958, pp. 139-140. 

87 See note 2. 
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degree artistic creativity depends on the 
presence of integrative trends in a situation 
of disintegration, and to what degree dis- 
integration itself (by diverting resources 
away from purposive action or by increasing 
the social utility of art) may enhance the 
artistic response. 

Community disintegration may also have 
an adverse effect on the arts, particularly if 
it is both rapid and radical. This happened 
during the Thirty Years War in Germany. In 
the tribal African societies, communal dis- 
integration, under the impact of Western 
influences, “has so changed social and cul- 
tural conditions that the traditional art has 
lost its deepest reasons for existence, and 
artists and craftsmen are gradually abandon- 
ing sculpture .. .”? 3? But “in the societies, 
rare as they are becoming, that have suc- 
ceeded in maintaining a certain level of 
cultural integration, traditional art subsists 
and continues to display an unquestionable 
vigor .. .” 4 

As a partial explanation of the observa- 
tions cited, it is suggested that a gradual 
and prolonged trend toward communal dis- 
integration or integration (as contrasted with 
a relatively “steady state”) may increase the 
social utility of art as a symbolic facility 
for reintegration, without necessarily de- 
stroying or massively diverting the resources 
needed for artistic creation. 

In contrast, a rapid comprehensive dis- 
integration or reorganization seems to in- 
hibit artistic creativity, presumably because 
such processes entail either a large-scale de- 
struction of resources essential for artistic 
creation, or an extreme commitment of them 
to instrumental action. While the need for 
art as an integrative facility is presumably 


88 A survey of feudal reorganization has con- 
cluded that “a general cultural revival cannot oc- 
cur until revival has decisively started in the cru- 
cial material-political sphere.” Rushton Coulborn, 
editor, Feudalism in History, Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1956, p. 372. 

38 Similarly in Oceania. See Alfred Bushler, Terry 
Barrow and Charles P. Mountford, The Art of the 
South Sea Islands, New York: Crown Publishers, 
1962, p. 51 

4 EWA, op. cit, Vol. II, p. 217. 

41 For some evidence that artistic interest ig asso- 
ciated with conditions that increase the need for 
reintegration, see Vytautas Kavolis, “A Role 
Theory of Artistic Interest,” Journal of Social Psy- 
chology, 60 (June, 1963), pp. 33-35, 
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increased during such‘periods as well, suf- 
ficient resources cannot be provided for 
artistic creativity, and its amount is reduced. 
Both the need and the resources are pzesent 
after a successful reorganization of the 
community system. It is therefore in such 
periods that artistic efflorescences seem most 
likely, and may in fact contribute, on the 
symbolic level, to the attainment of com- 
munity integration. 

This interpretation seems preferable to 
Sorokin’s theory that artistic efflorescences 
occurring after natural or social “calamities” 
can be accounted for by a tendency, in such 
periods, for aggressive “reactions” to be 
offset by creative “counterreactions.” * 
While such “counterreactions” may indeed 
be necessary if a social system is to restore 
its working equilibrium, Sorokin’s theory 
does not explain, in any detail, the socio- 
logical mechanism which makes them possi- 
ble, although he does refer to “an urgent 
sense of need” stimulating “efforts to create 
the needed system” and to the “abnormal 
mobility” during such periods.** Further- 
more, not only calamities but also reorganiza- 
tions have an artistically stimulating effect. 
The present theory seems to be capable of 
accounting for both types of process in terms 
of a single socio-psychological mechanism. 

With the socio-emotional consolidation of 
the community, the utility of art as an in- 
` tegrative facility should decline. This may 
account for the “definite signs of exhaustion” 
of Chinese art ** during the Han “period of 
community consolidation.” $ While serious 
integrative problems had to be faced in the 
earlier part of this period,*® an approxima- 


43 Pitirim A. Sorokin, Man and Society in Calam- 
ity, New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc, 
1942, pp. 256, 160. 

43 Sorokin, Society, Culture, and Personality, op. 
cit., pp. 541-542; Man and Society, op. cdt., p. 258. 
Sorokin’s “law of polarization” is a descriptive 
characterization rather than an explanatory mech- 
anism. 

#4 Amaury de Riencourt, The Soul of China, 
New York: Coward McCann, Inc., 1958, p. 94. 

43 Don Martindale, Social Life and Cultural 
Change, Princeton, N. J.: D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany, Inc., 1962, -p. 505. 

. . the Chinese family tles were weak dur- 
wa the Ch'in and former Han period (221 B.C- 
AD. 8). Being apprehensive of the possible 
correlation between weak family ties and social in- 
stability, the rulers of former and later Han re- 
peatedly exhorted the nation to practice the Con- 


tion to a‘latency phase appears to have oc- 
curred later on, with adverse effects: on art. 
The decline of Dutch art in the eighteenth 
century might be another illustration. The 
hypothesis that a protracted period of la- 
tency in the communal system has adverse 
effects on artistic creativity has been strongly 


supported by Sorokin’s data perenalyees in 


the previous section. 


CONCLUSION 


In this paper, the phase-cycles theory of 
artistic creativity has been tested in rela- 
tion to processes of community integration 
and disintegration. By a series of operational 
assumptions Sorokin’s quantitative data on 
internal disorders have been fitted into the 
theoretical structure of the phase-cycles 
theory. A number of more specific cases have 
been considered on the basis of descriptive 
data. 

By combining both types of data, a re- 
vised conception of the community integra- 
tion cycle is proposed: (1) the adaptive 
phase is indicated by an increase in mani- 
festations of group struggle, suggestive of a 


change in attitude toward the status quo; 


(2) the goal-attainment phase is centered 
in a radical (“peaceful” or “violent”) re- 
organization of social institutions; (3) the 
integrative phase is dominated by spontane- 
ous trends toward reintegration of the com- 
munity around the reshaped institutional 
foundations; and (4) the latency phase is 
marked by a prolonged absence of manifesta- 
tions of group struggle, indicative of the 
emergence of a taking-for-granted attitude 
toward established social conditions." >~., 
At any given time, concrete segments ‘of 
a complex social system may be passing 
through different phases of the cycle-move- 
ment of community integration. Certain 
parts, such as self-sustaining villages, may 
not be significantly affected by the overall 
cycle? It is assumed however, that the 


fucian "teaching of filial duty.” Ping-ti Ho, “An 
Historian’s View of the Chinese Family System,” 
in Seymour M. Farber, Piero Mustacchio, and 
Roger H. L. Wilson, editors, Man and Civilisation: 
The Family’s Search for Survival, New York: Mc- 
Graw~Hill, 1963, p. 19. 

47 “Often we read in Chinese history that great 
internecine wars were accompanied by local 
peace.” Lee, op. cdt, in Meski, op. cit., p. 26. 
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os cal aroma. iù “which sophis- 
` ticated art is created and consumed will 
necessarily, because of its location near the 
center of the social system, be affected by 
the. overall cycle of community integration. 

' The manner in which artistic creativity ap- 


' pears to be influenced by the community in- 


tegration cycle may be briefly described as 


- follows: (1) The social utility of art is in- 
. creased in periods of high salience of the 
‘integrative problem in the community sys- 
~ tem; *# (2) High-quality art can be created 


only when adequate social resources are 


48 The need for other kinds of cultural products, 


5 ee philosophy, science, and myth, may also 





by a high salience of integrative 


hei ini the community system. Cf. Martin- 


dale, op. cit.) p. 91;. Sorokin, Society, Culture, and 
p. cit., p. 541; Lewis S, Feuer, The 
chual: The Psychological & Socio- 
logical Origins of Modern Science, New York: 
Basic Books, Inc., 1963, pp. 275-276; Bronislaw 
Malinowski, Magic, Sdence and Religion, and 
Other Essays, Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday 
Anchor, 1954, p. 126. Conversely, communal 
latency may reduce even technological inven- 


. tiveness, (See William N. McNeill, The Rise of 


‘the West: A History of the Human Community, 
Chicago: The University of’ Chicago Press, 1963, 
pp. 40-41.) Thus the present theory, at its most 
abstract, may apply to cultural creativity in gen- 


eral, 


allocated to artistic action. Such allocations ` 
are likely to increase after radical community 
reorganization or attempted reorganization. 
However, the availability of social resources 
to artistic action is not by itself sufficient to 
guarantee a high-level artistic attainment. 
For this to be possible, high salience of the 
integrative problem must be combined with 
high availability of resources. When the 
salience of the integrative need declines, in 
the latency phase, artistic creativity also 
tends to decline, in spite of possible large- 
scale allocation of resources to artistic ac- 
tion. It is assumed, however, that only if 
art is culturally legitimated and a developed 
artistic tradition is available can sociological 
processes have a significant effect on artistic 
creativity. 

Neither artistic creativity, nar community 
integration are susceptible to precise defini- 
tion or exact measurement. Nevertheless they 
constitute major variables in cultural and 
historical sociology, and their relationships 
deserve exploration—even though it yields 
more hypothetical conceptualizations than 
definitive conclusions. The process suggests 
a distinctive sociological approach to history 
the relevance of which transcends the so- 
ciology of art. 
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THE RANDOM PROBE: A TECHNIQUE FOR EVALUATING 
THE VALIDITY OF CLOSED QUESTIONS * 


Howarp SCHUMAN 
University of Mickigan 


The familiar dilemma of open versus closed interview questions becomes especially acute 
when surveys are undertaken outside middle-class American society. Inevitable ignorance of 
the subtleties of another culiure leads the researcher toward an open-ended approach, while 
his experience with the difficulties of channeling diverse free responses into a useful frame 
of reference and of coding enormous masses of verbal data encourages kim to rely on closed 
questions. The method of “random probes” suggested here is intended to allow a survey 
researcher to eat his cake and stil have a little left over. 


based on a small number of “closed” 
survey questions. To the survey ana- 
lyst, and perhaps even more to the non- 
survey-Oriented sociologist, doubts some- 
times arise about whether a question carries 
the same meaning for respondents as for the 
social scientist who constructed it. This is 
particularly true when the respondents differ 
greatly from the investigator in education, 
cultural characteristics, or life chances. True, 
the process of analysis itself is intended to 
elucidate the sense of data, yet there is often 
a need on the part of both investigator and 
reader to hear the respondent’s own voice, 
and this is doubtless an important reason 
why surveys make use of open-ended ques- 
tions and why free responses often make up 
a significant part of survey reports. 
As surveys are increasingly undertaken in 
non-Western countries the problem becomes 
both more salient and more important. Ques- 


[ tased on sociological analysis is often 


* The writer is indebted for advice and encour- 
agement to Alex Inkeles, Director of the compara- 
tiye project of which the Pakistan study was one 
part, and to David H. Smith, an Associate of the 
project. The project is an aspect of research on de- 
velopment undertaken by the Center for Interna- 
tional Affairs, Harvard University. 

1 One among many examples is the use of a single 
question on aspirations in Alan B. Wilson, “Class 
Segregation and Aspirations of Youth,” American 
Sociological Review, 24 (December, 1959), pp. 836- 
845. One solution to the problem discussed here 
leads of course toward scaling, but few explora- 
tory cross-cultural surveys develop unidimensional 
or even adequately reliable Likert scales. More 
often the focus is on individual questions or on 
small sets of very modestly intercorrelated items, 
There are few “scales” in the sociological literature 
for which the problem raised here would not be 
relevant. 


tions framed in English by middle-class 
American professors are translated into Ben- 
gali and put in formal fashion by educated 
and urbanized Pakistani students to illiter- 
ate peasants in East Pakistan. Is this a 
reasonable endeavor? The survey researcher, 
accustomed to being told “it can’t be done,” 
plunges ahead boldly, but even he at times 
must wonder whether his tables really mean 
what he thinks they mean. If he himself has 
wrestled with problems of translation, and 
realized the ease with which unwanted con- 
notations are added and wanted connota- 
tions lost, he cannot help but be aware that 
wording can be equally meaningful to both . 
parties without that meaning being shared. 

One solution is to work largely with open- 
ended questions. But in addition to immense 
problems of translation and coding when 
large-scale surveys are involved, it is diff- 
cult to obtain sufficiently rich responses from 
individuals who are both uneducated and 
unused to expressing opinions. Moreover, 
the very variety of frames of reference pro- 
duced by open-ended questions changes 
from asset to liability when one is attempting 
to classify all respondents in terms of single 
variables. Because of these difficulties, sur- 
veys continue to rely heavily on closed 
multiple-choice questions even in settings 
very different from the United States.? 


2 Cf, Gabriel A. Almond and S. Verba, Tke 
Civic Culture, Princeton University Press, 1963, p. 
46, where approximately 99 per cent of the ques- 
tions are closed. For a full discussion of the ad- 
vantages of both open and closed questions, see 
P. F. Lazarsfeld, “The Controversy over Detailed 
Interviews—An Offer for Negotiations,” reprinted 
in Daniel Katz, et al, Public Opinion and Propa- 
ganda, The Dryden Press, 1954. 
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THE RANDOM PROBE 


In this paper I would like to suggest a 
simple technique for obtaining on a routine 
basis both qualitative and quantitative 
information on the meaningfulness and 
meaning of responses to closed survey 
questions. The approach is an obvious 
extension of interviewer probing, tradi- 
tionally used in surveys to encourage 
more detailed answers to open-ended ques- 

tions. Such probing has undoubtedly been 
' used in pre-testing closed questions and per- 
haps has been tried in regular surveys; but 
it seems never to have been developed and 
applied systematically. The technique is 
direct and simple: each interviewer is re- 
quired to carry out follow-up probes for a 
set of closed items randomly selected from 

the interview schedule for each of his re- 
spondents. The probe does not replace the 
regular closed question in any way, but fol- 
lows immediately after the respondent’s 
choice of an alternative. Using non-directive 
phrases, the interviewer simply asks the re- 
spondent to “explain a little” of what he had 
in mind in making his choice.® The recorded 
comments (or occasionally lack of com- 
ments) are used by the investigator to com- 
pare the intended purpose of the question 
and chosen alternative with its meaning as 
perceived and acted on by the respondent. 

Both the randomization method and its 
usefulness will be illustrated by describing 
its application in a complex attitude survey 
of 1000 factory workers and cultivators in 
East Pakistan in 1964. In addition to back- 
ground and open-ended questions, the sched- 
ule ‘consisted of 200 closed and quasi-closed 
“items, mostly in the form of two to four 
forced alternatives.* Each interviewer was 


8 Phrases used by the interviewer are: “Would 
you give me an example of what you mean?”; “I 
see—why do you say that?”; “Could you tell me 
a little more about that?” As with most probes, 
the exact wording is less important than the man- 
ner in ‘which it is made. It is particularly important 
that the respondent’s closed choice not seem chal- 


Not all of the questions probed were com- 
pletely closed. Some required brief free replies 
which were highly constrained by the form of the 
question (e.g, “Generally, how often during a day 
do you pray?’”), Still others involved quite free 
responses (e.g., ten sentence completion items). In 
these latter it also seemed desirable to obtain probe 
material on a random basis to clarify the some- 
times cryptic patterns of answers. Such open and 
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given a list of these 200 questions and shown 
how to select by a chance method ten items 
from the list prior to each interview. He 
was to probe these ten questions regardless 
of the respondent’s general or specific level 
of understanding. (Interviewers were also 
instructed to probe under certain other cir- 
cumstances, but different symbols .distin- 
guished random from other prcbes.) The 
essence of the method is to obtain probe 
material on a random sample of the 200,000 
closed responses expected in the survey. 

The selection of ten questions per inter- 
view results in a sample of ten explanations 
by eack respondent, and these can be evalu- 
ated to provide a measure of his ability to 
understand the questionnaire as a whole. 
From exactly the same item evaluations, we 
simultaneously obtain on the average fifty 
randomly probed responses for each ques- 
tion; working with these across individuals 
gives us an evaluation for each cf the two 
hundred items, indicative of how well they 
are understood.” 


EVALUATING THE RANDOM PEOBES 
QUANTITATIVELY 


The Pakistan random probe material has 
been evaluated question by question on a 
five-point scale by regular coders who first 
read the follow-up material blind, then used 
it to predict the respondent’s original closed 
alternative, and finally evaluated the total 
“fit” between probe explanation and chosen 
alternative. The evaluation code, explana- 
tions, and point equivalents are shown be- 
low. 


quasi-closed questions are involved in the random 
selection procedure but are generally excluded from 
the quantitative scoring to be discussed here. Scor- 
ing was applied to 175 questions. 

5 To obtain similar follow-up qualitative informa- 
tion, Almond and Verba, op. cdt., reinterviewed in 
depth a ten per cent sub-sample of their original 
survey respondents. Their method has the advantage 
of allowing construction of a stratified rather than 
simple random sample, thus insuring better repre- 
sentation for infrequent responses. On the other 
hand, it is very costly in time and monsy, and it 
may also lead to over-probing and to “second- 
thought” explanations rather different from those 
a respondent might have given in the original inter- 
view. Our method involves only slight additional 
costs in interviewing time and provides a more 
natural inflow of information for all questions and 
for all individuals. 
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Code Interpretation Points 
A Explanation is quite clear and 1 
i leads to accurate prediction 
of closed choice. 


B Explanation of marginal clarity 2 
and leads to accurate predic- 
tion of closed choice. 
C Explanation very unclear; can- 4 
not make any prediction 
about closed choice. 
D (a) Explanation seems clear, 
but leads to wrong predic- 
tion of closed choice; 
(b) Respondent was unable to 
give any explanation of his 
closed choice (“don’t 5 
know”); 
(c} Respondent in course of 
explanation shifted his 
closed choice away from 
original. 

(R) (Explanation is simply literal (omit) 
repetition of closed choice; 
cannot judge respondent’s 
understanding of question.) 


The point gap between “B” and “C” re- 
flects the fact that “B” is close to “A” in 
meaning and implication, while “C” points 
to an essentially unsatisfactory explanation. 
The symbol “R” really indicates inadequate 
probing by the interviewer, since rote repeti- 
tion of a chosen alternative by the respon- 
dent does not allow us to judge his under- 
standing one way or the other. Such 
repetitions are excluded from score compu- 
tations, but a separate count of them cen 
be kept for both individuals and questions. 
In general, the evaluation scheme is coz- 
servative: some of the responses coded “C” 
may be due to inadequate probing or trans- 
lation, and some proportion of the responses 
coded “D” for incorrect prediction may ac- 
tually have involved mis-check during the 
interview.® 

To obtain quantitative indices, the nu- 
merical scores for separate responses are 
summed separately for each individual and 


6 The major limitation of the quantitative evalua- 
tion scheme is its inapplicability to subtle grades 
of intensity. In general, on items that ask a person 
not only to select among qualitatively different al- 
ternatives but also to indicate his strength of feeling, 
only the former can be evaluated readily from 
probe material. Thus a response is evaluated as 
“A” if it is spontaneously worded, clear in mean- 
ing, and correctly predicts the respondent’s basic 
closed choice among two or more possibilities— 
even though his intensity of feeling cannot be pre- 
dicted. 


for each question, and the sums are divided 
by the number of scorable probes available 
in each case. The resulting averages consti- 
tute 1000 individual probe scores and 200 


question probe scores.’ For the Pakistan’ 


survey, the reliability of the scoring was esti- 
mated by having the necessary responses re- 
evaluated independently for a random 
sample of 30 individuals and a random 
sample of 30 questions. Product moment cor- 
relations of 0.75 and 0.92, respectively, were 
obtained, indicating satisfactory scoring reli- 
abilities for both types of scores. The higher 
question reliability is due to the larger num- 
ber of responses on which question scores are 
based. 

Both individual and question scores can 
be interpreted directly in terms of the mean- 
ings used in the original evaluation proce- 
dure. For example, a mean score of 3, whether 
for an individual or for a question, indicates 
understanding half way between the “B” and 


“C” levels. If an individual score, it becomes, - 
a signal that the respondent probably had 


a generally low understanding. This supple- 
ments interviewer comments and ratings 
with a more objective measure of compre- 
hension. But the more important warning is 
a high question probe score, for it suggests 


ambiguity, lack of clarity, or unintended. 


meaning for the question over the entire 
sample. This provides information not ordi- 
narily obtained from interviewers, especially 
newly-trained interviewers in developing 
countries. 

In the Pakistan study the median ques- 
tion probe score is 1.4; 87 per cent of -the 
closed questions have mean scores between 
1.0 (“A” understanding) and 2.0 (“B” 
understanding). Thus most but not all of the 
questions fall within what would appear to 
be an acceptable range. On an individual 
basis, the median score is 1.4 and 87 per cent 


of the respondents average between 1.0 and - 


T Since only ten out of two hundred responses 
were probed in each interview, there is sampling 


error in the sense that a given individual may have . 


been probed by chance on a particularly easy or 
difficult set of items. Sampling error by question is 
less, since 50 respondents were probed on each 
question. The number of questions probed is limited 
not only by cost of evaluation (the present ratio 
produced 10 1000—=10,000 free responses) but also 
by the need to avoid questioning too frequently a 
respondent’s choices. 


r: 


THE RANDOM PROBE 


2.0. A small but significant minority of re- 
spondents thus seem to have real difficulties 
with the questions—not surprising for a 
sample with generally low education—al- 
though it should also be noted that within 
the sample the correlation between individual 
probe scores and schooling is trivial 
(—0.10), and between the same scores and 
a verbal aptitude measure the relation is 
not much greater (—0.23). There are a few 
individuals with such low scores as to sug- 
' gest that they contribute mostly random 
error to the study (22 persons score 3.0 or 
greater), but to a considerable extent error 
seems to be concentrated in a few questions. 
Questions and individuals are inextricably 
related, of course, because the unit of analysis 
is the single response to a single question, 
but it is of some significance that more than 
half the responses rated “C” or “D” are 
concentrated in only one-fifth of the ques- 
tions. 


QUALITATIVE USE OF RANDOM PROBES 


Formal numerical scoring provides only 
a rough index of the general value of an item. 
The qualitative understanding gained by 
reading 50 responses to a question offers a 
much richer source of information on the 
way the question was perceived and the 
meaning of the closed responses it evoked.® 
The kinds of elucidation provided will be 
illustrated by several examples from a set of 
questions on religion. 

In the Pakistan study two questions were 
included to determine whether Islamic re- 
ligious obligations are interpreted by various 
sample groups to include achievement-re- 
lated effort as an end in itself. The answers 
- to these questions show excellent variation, 
intercorrelate well, are significantly related 
to a number of background variables, and 
are relevant to an important hypothesis. But 
the random probes suggest that the ques- 
tions were reasonably well understood by 
less than half the sample. Most respondents 
reinterpreted them in ways that had little 
to do with their original purpose. This ques- 
tion, with a mean probe score of 2.3, is an 
example: 


8In the Pakistan analysis, coders not only pro- 
vided a score for each individual response but also 
wrote a brief holistic evaluation of each question 
on the basis of having read all fifty responses to it. 
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“Do you think that whether a man works 
diligently every day is: 


1. An absolutely essential part of religion, 

2. An important but not essential part of 
religion, or 

3. Of little importance to religion.” 


A common interpretation is represented by 
the following probe response from a man 
who had chosen the first alternative: “My 
family depends on me. If there is no food 
and empty stomachs [because of laziness], 
then I cannot give attention to prayer.” Re- 
spondents who chose the third alternative 
tended to give even more distant explana- 
tions, for example: “It is not good to work 
hard everyday. It will ruin the health.” 

The minority of probed respondents 
(about two-fifths) who did appear to under- 
stand the question in the intended frame of 
reference (e.g, “Allah has written in the 
Koran that men should work hard each 
day”) were more educated than average, as 
would be expected. For them the question 
can certainly be used. For the less educated 
in the sample, however, the question must 
at the very least be treated with caution, and 
empirical relationships discoverable with it 
should be subjected to special scrutiny before 
final interpretation is made. Indeed, some 
researchers may prefer to drop such a ques- 
tion altogether. 

Quite the opposite type of case is provided 
by the following yes-or-no question, in- 
tended to determine whether ethical actions 
and religious actions are conceived as sepa- 
rable by certain of the groups studied: 


‘Do you think a man can be truly good who 
has no religion at all?” 


When this question was first presented to 
local translators and interviewers, their re- 
action was unanimously negative. No ordi- 
nary man would understand the point of the 
question, they felt. Whatever might be the 
case among Westerners or among the Uni- 
versity-educated, the average Pakistani Mus- 
lim would certainly see a non-religious man 
as by definition devoid of goodness. All 
agreed that the question could not lead to 
meaningful responses and should not be in- 
cluded. 

It was included, however, and in fact pro- 
duced about one third “yes” and two-thirds 
“no” choices. But was the question perhaps 
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misinterpreted in some way? The random 
probes indicate that understanding was very 
good indeed (mean score 1.1), A typical 
probe explanation for a “yes” response was: 
“He may not believe any religion, yet he 
can render good offices to the people of the 
land.” Another man said: “He may be good 
and his heart may be very pure, and he can 
help people anyway.” The “no” responses 
were also to the point: “The man who has no 
faith has no idea of good and bad, so he can- 
not be good.” “The person who has no reli- 
gion, what good thing may be in him? He 
is wretched.” More generally, of the 52 
probes to this question, only one was coded 
as confused. It therefore seems quite reason- 
able to interpret Pakistani response patterns 
for the question much as one would for ordi- 
nary Americans. 

The two questions discussed thus far have 
shown the usefulness of random probe ma- 
terial in reaching decisions about the inclu- 
gion or exclusion of questions for analysis. 
But probably the greatest value of this addi- 
tional material comes from making the 
analyst aware of subtle changes in meaning 
that have occurred between question formu- 
Jation and tabular analysis. Usually it is not 
a case of rejecting a question, but rather of 
bringing into clearer focus the impact the 
wording had upon respondents and thus in- 
terpreting response patterns in a more accu- 
rate way. 

The following forced-choice question, for 
example, was intended to contrast material 
striving with concern for more spiritual 
ideals: 

“Some people say that the more things a man 


possesses—like new clothes, furniture, and 
conveniences—the happier he is. 


Others say that whatever material things a 
man may possess, his happiness depends upon 
something else beyond those. 


What is your opinion?” 


This question produced a wide distribu- 
tion of responses and was understood with- 
out difficulty. However, the Bengali phrase 
for “something else beyond those” was in- 
terpreted in a broader way than the limited 
religious idea conceived in constructing the 
question and attempted in translation. Those 
who chose the second alternative sometimes 
gave religious justification (“It depends 


upon God’s blessing”), but even more fre- 
quently they gave other sensible non-ma- 
terial explanations for their responses: 


“Suppose a man has no child, whereas he has 
all other things; then he is not happy.” 


“It depends on one’s wife. If she is not good, 
one is not happy.” 


“T may have much wealth but there are many 
enemies against me.” 


Clearly the question was well understood. 
But just as clearly it would be incorrect to 
use the question as a direct indicator of re- 
ligious vs. secular orientation. The probe 
material here helps the analyst to under- 
stand more precisely what it is he has meas- 
ured—which is, after all, the final goal of 
“validity.” 

This last illustration also indicates why 
the quantitative evaluation described earlier 
must remain a relatively crude index. For 
each question that was not understood ex- 


actly as originally intended, it becomes a: 
matter first of judgment and then of con- >, 


vention whether the question is being ‘“mis- 
interpreted” or simply differently inter- 
preted. In practice the decision is seldom 
difficult, but occasionally a set of scores 
would be considerably altered had a different 
convention been established. 


CONCLUSION 


Through qualitative and quantitative re- 
view of random probe responses the survey 
researcher has an opportunity to increase 
his own sensitivity to what his questions 
mean to actual respondents, and thereby im- 
prove his comprehension of the resulting 
data. At the same time, quotations become 
available that can offer emotional insight 
into a table representing answers from people 
he and his readers are attempting to under- 
stand, 

Of course, the addition of random probes 
to a survey is no panacea. It does not re- 
duce the need for careful pre-testing, or solve 
the problems of survey analysis, but it is 
a simple, inexpensive, and natural way of 
obtaining valuable free response material on 
a systematic basis. In research in other cul- 
tures--and under some conditions in one’s 
own culture—it forms a useful supplement to 
standard attitude survey methods. 


A RESEARCH NOTE ON DIAGNOSED MENTAL 
ILLNESS AND SOCIAL CLASS 


H. WARREN DUNHAM, PATRICIA PHILLIPS, AND BARBARA SRINIVASAN 
Wayne State University and Lafayette Clinic 


In this paper we propose a method for determining if there is any basis for claiming that a 


significantly greater ¢ 


incidence of schisophrenia is found in the lowest social class as compared 


with the other social classes. A comparison of discrepancy indices, measured by subtracting 
an educational weight from an occupational weight, between fathers and their schisophrenic 
sons demonstrates that in all comparisons the schizophrenic sons show a significantly lower 
discrepancy index than their fathers. This finding also holds true for the psychopathies but 
not for the cyclotkymic cases. The interpretation is suggested that while schizophrenics in 
their developmental years are able to show fair educational achievement they are at a distinct 


disadvantage when they enter the job market. 


tial body of literature has been made 
available that attempts to explore the 
relationship between social class and mental 
illness. In a carefully-done study Hollings- 
: head and Redlich amassed data which tended 
_to support two hypotheses: (1) that the 
prevalence of treated mental illness is related 
significantly to the individual’s position in 
the class structure; (2) that the types of di- 
agnosed psychiatric disorders are connected 
significantly to the class structure. Their 
positive findings have added support for the 
view that psychoses, particularly schizo- 
phrenia, are more prevalent in the lowest 
social class. Although Hollingshead and 
Redlich themselves are most cautious in this 
regard,! this finding has often been taken up 
by others ? who have made the inference that 
in general the life style prevalent in the 
lower classes has some significance as an 
etiological and/or precipitating factor in the 
development of mental illness, The English 
studies, however, have been somewhat con- 
tradictory to these American findings; they 
have pointed out the discrepancy between 
the occupational position of the fathers and 
their mentally ill sons,’ 


Dia the past decade quite a substan- 


1A. B. Hollingshead and F. C. Redlich, Social 
Class and Mental INness, New York: Wiley, 1958. 

2See Robert Hardt and Sherwin Feinhandler, 
“Class and Mental Hospitalization Prognosis,” 
American Soctological Review, 24 (December, 
1959), pp. 815-821, and J. Meyers and B. Roberts, 
Family and Class Dynamics in Mental INness, New 
York: Wiley, 1959. 

83E. M. Goldberg and S. L. Morrison, “Schizo- 
phrenia and Social Class,” Britisk Journal of Psy- 
chiatry, 109 (November, 1963), pp. 785~802. See 
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In my own recent epidemiological study 
of schizophrenia,‘ I found a similar concen- 
tration of schizophrenics in Class V by using 
the same measure for social class as did 
Hollingshead and Redlich. However, when 
I worked out the social class position of the 
fathers and distributed the cases of schizo- 
phrenics in my sample by father’s social 
class I found that the rates were at a parity 
in all five social classes. 

On our part, we have not been satisfied 
with these contradictory findings. Conse- 
quently, we have attempted to devise a 
method to determine if there is any sound 
basis for claiming that a significantly greater 
amount of schizophrenia develops in the 
lowest social class than in the other social 
classes. The problem is basically whether 
it can be shown that persons who develop 
schizophrenia are found in the same class 
from birth onward. For the American soci- 
ety, however, we do know that there is an 
undetermined amount of mobility between 
the classes during and over a generation. 
This should be true of the mentally ill as 
well as those who are not. We have further 
been struck with the fact that the measure- 
ment of social class on the basis of educa- 
tion and occupation, as proposed by Hol- 
lingshead and Redlich and utilized by others, 
places the mentally ill person at a distinct 
disadvantage. Therefore, we propose a 





also J. N. Morris, “Health and Social Class,” The 
Lancet (February 7, 1959), pp. 303-305, 

4H. Warren Community and Sckiso- 
phrenia: An Epidemiological Analysis, Detroit: 
Wayne State University Press, 1965. 
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method which will attempt to illuminate this 
disadvantage. . 

Method of Procedure. In order to deter- 
mine the extent of this disadvantage we have 
measured the difference between the educa- 
tion and the occupation of each father in 
contrast to the difference between the edu- 
cation and the occupation of his patient-son. 
(For reasons that are obvious in terms of 
our technique, only male patients were in- 
cluded in our samples.) We did this by 
dividing the educational data into six groups 
and the occupational data into six groups, 
numbered one through six as shown on 
Chart I. Then we subtracted the educational 


Cuart I 
Score Education 
E TT Did Not Attend Any Formal School 
r RE Attended Grade School But Not 
High School 
k METET Attended High School But Not 
College 
r E EE Attended College 
Sookie Graduated from College 
er ee Attended Graduate School 
Score Usual Occupation 
E N Habitually Unemployed or Under- 
world 
7 MAER Unskilled or Semiskilled Laborer 
E PETEA Skilled Laborer 
E Lower White Colar 
Des cveivewes Upper White Collar 
Oietueox ....Professional or Executive 


weight from the occupational weight for all 
fathers and for their patient-sons in our 
samples. Thus, if a person received a zero 
score it would mean that his occupation was 
equivalent to his education; if he received 
a negative score, it would mean that his 
occupation was lower than it should be ac- 
cording to his education; if he received a 
positive score, he was in an occupation 
higher than the education that he had re- 
ceived. This simple subtraction produces a 
discrepancy index score. 

In utilizing this procedure we have as- 
sumed that the formal education of all per- 
sons in the samples had been completed. All 
persons who were students at the time of 
hospitalization have been excluded from our 
samples. We have further assumed that 
while the fathers may have completed their 
education during a period when educational 
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standards were not as high as today for 
securing and holding certain jobs, these 
were Sufficient for beginning their work 
careers at that particular period. 

The Data. The data composing our sam- 
ples have been taken from schedules de- 
veloped at the Lafayette Clinic and filled 
out for the first 1,200 patients who were 
admitted as in-patients to the Clinic during 
the period 1958-1962. The Lafayette Clinic 
is a 145-bed psychiatric research and teach- 
ing unit of the Department of Mental 
Health, State of Michigan, and Wayne State 
University. We selected our samples from 
these schedules with respect to the follow- 
ing factors: age, diagnosis, type of psychiat- 
ric breakdown (acute or chronic), father’s 
education and occupation, and patient’s ed- 
ucation and occupation. We divided our pa- 
tient sample into three experimental groups 
on the basis of diagnosis: Group I, schizo- 
phrenics, comprising only patients given a 


diagnosis of schizophrenia; Group II, non- 7. 
schizophrenics, including primarily cyclo-.*’- 


thymic, involutional, psychoneurotic, and 
schizoid personality cases; Group IM, resid- 
ual cases, including most of the psychop- 
athies, some addictions, and cases not given 


any diagnosis. 


Analysis of Data. Our first step was to 


compute the occupation-education discrep- 
ancy index for all patients and controls, 
fathers and sons. The mean discrepancy in- 
dex of the three diagnostic groups and con- 
trols, for fathers and sons, as well as the 
mean age of sons in each group, are pre- 
sented in Table 1. Information on age of 
father was not available. 

A two-factor analysis of variance test was 
performed between fathers and sons (Factor 
A) and across the three diagnostic categories 
and controls (Factor B} to test for signifi- 
cant mean differences in their occupation- 
education discrepancy indices. The interac- 
tion effect between diagnostic group and 
father-son category was significant. (All 
tests of significance in this study were per- 
formed at the 0.01 level of confidence.) 
Subsequent tests for simple effects were per- 
formed and these results are presented in 
Table 2. 

The mean occupation-education discrep- 
ancy index was significantly lower for sons 
than for fathers only in the schizophrenic 


als 
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Taste 1. Discrepancy Inpex MEANS ror Sows AND FATHERS AND MEAN AGE FoR 
Sons, py DIAGNOSTIC GROUP 
Non- 
Schizophrenic Schizophrenic Residual Controls 
Sons Fathers Sons Fathers Sons Fathers Sons Fathers 
Mean discrep- 
ancy index —.73  +.25 +.22 -4.56 —.44 +.35 +.20 +4.37 
Mean age 29.3 41.5 32.9 31.6 
N 110 110 96 96 104 104 60 60 


and residual groups. There were no signifi- 
cant differences between the fathers of the 
four groups. Schizophrenic and residual-case 
sons had significantly lower mean discrep- 
ancy indices than sons in the other two 
categories. 

Although the mean age of the sons in our 
non-schizophrenic group was about ten years 
greater than the mean age of the sons in 


the other three groups, this should not affect 
tds, -the comparison between fathers and sons in 
“tthis group. In addition, despite an advan- 


tage in age and greater length of time in 
in the work force, the non-schizophrenic 


sons had a mean discrepancy index like that 


for sons in the control group. This suggests 
that the ten year advantage in age of this 
group may have little relation to the mean 
discrepancy “index, perhaps partly because 
of the type of scales set up in this study. 
In this case, the data are not affected to 
any extent by the age discrepancy of the 
non-schizophrenic group. 

A breakdown of the patient sample into 
acute and chronic classes was performed in 
order to gain information as to whether such 
a patient division would seriously affect the 
interpretation of the above results. These 
data are in agreement with the differences 


noted in the above analysis. (See Table 3.) 

Interpretation of Resulis. These findings 
inject a note of caution with respect to those 
investigations which purport to demonstrate 
the influence of social class in the develop- 
ment or precipitation of psychiatric disor- 
ers. While their relevance may be confined 
to social class as measured by occupation 
and education we suspect that these findings 
would also be applicable to other objective 
measures of social class. The central finding 
here, of course, is the significant difference 
in the mean discrepancy index between 
fathers and patient-sons for the schizo- 
phrenic group. This finding suggests that, 
while the schizophrenic patient may func- 
tion long enough to obtain a certain level 
of education, the real test comes when he 
enters the job market. Here his traits, atti- 
tudes, mannerisms, and verbal reactions be- 
come only too obvious and operate against 
his securing a position in the work force 
and—if he does secure some position— 
operate to restrict his advancement on the 
job. This stands out only too clearly when 
we note how successful the fathers have 
been in their various jobs relative to their 
education; in contrast, their schizophrenic 
sons are found, on the average, in jobs of 


Taste 2. RESULTS OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE BETWEEN FATHER-GON CATEGORIES 
AND Four Diacwosric GROUPS 


Source df F 
AxB Father-Son vs. Diagnostic Groups Interaction 3 6.715" 
A for Bı Schizophrenic—Fathers vs. Sons 1 67.315* 
A for Bs Non-Schizophrenic—Fathers vs, Sons 1 5.696 
A for Bs Residual Cases—Fathers vs. Sons i 32.463* 
A for Ba Controls—-Fathers ys. Sons 1 .837 
B for A Fathers across 4 Diagnostic Groups 3 1.885 
B for As Sons across 4 Diagnostic Groups 3 23.960* 





* Significant at 0.01 level. 
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TARILE 3. MEAN DISCREPANCY INDICES oF ACUTE AND CHRONIC PATIENTS AND AGE 
or SONS, BY DIAGNOSTIC GROUPS 


Schizophrenic 
Sons Fathers 
Mean discrep- Acute —.66 04 
ancy index Chronic —.76 35 
Mean age Acute 29.0 
Chronic 29.4 
N Acute 48 48 
Chronic 92 92 


a much lower status than would normally 
be expected considering their educational 
attainments. 

This same finding applies for the residual 
cases. The jobs occupied by these sons are 
also much lower than those of their fathers. 
However, in the case of the non-schizo- 
phrenics and the controls, while the sons 
have a discrepancy index somewhat lower 
than the fathers, the difference is never sig- 
nificant, It would seem that the non-schizo- 
phrenics are not as handicapped by their 
disturbance in seeking work as are the 
schizophrenic patients by their attitudes, 
and the residual cases on the basis of their 
records (frequently court records). 

These findings, particularly for schizo- 
phrenia, seem to point clearly to the con- 
clusion that it is the nature of the disease 
that determines the class position of the 
schizophrenic, at least by the measure of 
occupation and education, and that it is not 
the class position that influences the nature 
of the disease. The evidence presented here 
provides a clear explanation of why the 
various studies find more schizophrenics in 
the lowest social class than in the other 
classes—-because, by this measure of social 
class, schizophrenics are at a disadvantage. 
Their premorbid personality characteristics 
prevent them from securing any position to 
which their education might entitle them; 
` thus they are more likely to be counted as 
members of the lowest social class. We have 
noted that when schizophrenics are located 
in the class structure on the basis of their 
father’s social class their incidence rate is 
at a parity in each social class from the high- 
est to the lowest. The use of this discrep- 


5 Ibid, 


Non- 
Schizophrenic Residual 
Sons Fathers Sons Fathers 
25 56 —.52 41 
17 56 — 25 18 
41,2 ii 31.9 
41.9 s 35.3 
55 55 72 72 
41 41 32 32 


ancy index serves considerably to tighten 
up this finding, and suggests that future 
studies should be most careful to seek a 
measure of social class that is independent 
of a given abnormal mental condition. 

In conclusion we call attention to an 
earlier study by Tuckman and Kleiner,’ 
which also used the discrepancy index (but 


with a much more elaborate set of assump- ... 
tions than we have found it necessary to . 


make). Their study, it seems to us, demon- 
strates most conclusively a grave error in 
interpretation: they proceed from significant 
Statistical differences to the inference of 
some dynamic psychological process in the 
schizophrenic. In their study they used the 
discrepancy index as a measure for compar- 
ing aspiration (education) and achievement 
(occupation). They showed for whites and 
Negroes, and for Protestants and Catholics, 
in the skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled 
categories, that the percentage of schizo- 
phrenics is much greater above the median 
than below the median for education. They 
interpreted this discrepancy between aspira- 
tion and achievement for schizophrenics as 
an indication of the extreme frustration ex- 
perienced by persons who break down with 
schizophrenia. Their general conclusion is— 
the more frustration, the more schizophrenia. 
But this equation can obviously be turned 
around to read—the more schizophrenia, the 
more frustration. One persistent problem in 
such research is which condition is prior. 
Now it is no doubt true that any discrep- 
ancy between aspiration and achievement 
is likely to mean a mounting frustration for 


8 Jacob Tuckman and Robert Kleiner, “Discrep~ 
ancy Between Aspiration and Achievement as a 
Predictor of Schizophrenia,” Bekavioral Science, 7 
(1962), pp. 443-447, 
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most people but we do not think it follows 
that greater frustration means more schizo- 
phrenia, Schizophrenics, like other groups 
of people who show such a discrepancy, 
also experience frustration. Furthermore, 
Tuckman and Kleiner proceed as if they 
were unaware of the possible existence of 
a genetic or constitutional basis for schizo- 
phrenia. Our interpretation would be that 
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the discrepancy that they find among their 
schizophranic subjects, as with the data 
presented here, is due to the development of 
the disease and not the reverse. This posi- 
tion seers to us to be amply supported by 
the finding of minimal discrepancy between 
fathers and sons in our control group as 
compared with the schizophrenic and resid- 
ual groups. 


‘THE INFLUENCE OF KINSHIP UPON PERCEPTION OF AN 
AMBIGUOUS STIMULUS 


Rex A. Lucas 
University of Toronte 


Immediately after a coal mine disaster caused by an intense underground upheaval that 
shook the adjacent community, six off-shift miners identzfied the tremor as a “bump” in the 
mine, but five others attributed it to various other causes. After exploring other explanations, 
it was found that all but one who identified the underground upheaval kad relatives in the 
mine at the time; none of those who identified the iressor as something unconnected with 
the mine had relatives in the mins. Four additional Codies of data strongly support the 
hypothesis that kinship relationships affect the meaning and perception of an ambiguous 


stimulus. 


Bis study demonstrates that kinship 
fiae relationships influence perception. 

The discussion is based upon a second- 
ary analysis of data from a coal mine dis- 
aster. The natural ambiguous stimulus, a 
severe earth tremor, shattered the mine and 
shook the adjacent community. This paper 
grew out of the search for and testing of a 
hypothesis to account for the unexpected 
finding that respondents with similar socio- 
economic background and work experience 
immediately perceived the tremor in widely 
different ways. 

The complexity of perception, embracing 
as it does cortical activity, memory trace, 
neural mechanisms and inner motivation, 
as well as the outer social order, involves 
considerations that normally lie in the diverse 
fields of neurology, physiology, psychology 
and sociology. This breadth of interdiscipli- 
nary involvement has led to a diversity of 
meanings for the term “perception.” ? The 

1See, Gould, J., and W. L. Kolb, A Dictionary of 
the Social Sciences, New York: Free Press of Glen- 
coe, 1964, pp. 491-2. Reviews of the field are found 
in Allport, F. H., Theories of Perception and the 


Concept of Structure, New York: Wiley, 1955; and 
Vernon, M. D. A Further Study of Visual Per- 


problem arises because some researchers re- 
gard perception as a process affected by social 
and psychological factors while others con- 
centrate upon the stimulus pattern itself. 
Allpor: notes that “the application of the 
term perception in social disciplines has thus 
shiftec from mere object-awareness, physi- 
cal-world relations and biological adapta- 
tion tc a cognitive and perhaps even phenom- 
enological modus operandi for collective 
activities and role playing and for concepts 
of sel? and society, cultural significance and 
the alignments and conflicts of human as- 
sociations.” ? For the purposes of this paper, 
the broadest connotation of perception will 
be used; the concept of perception will be 
expanded to include one of Tolman’s speci- 
fications that “ ‘perception’ (and hence the 
behavior space) may also include entities of 
which the actor is not then and there con- 
sciously aware. Any concrete particular ob- 
jects of relations which govern the actor’s 
immediate action are said to be in the be- 
havior space—that is, to be also ‘perceived’ 


ceptien, Cambridge, England: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. 
2 Allport, F. H., op. cdt., p. 368. 
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whether or not in introspective terms the 
actor is then and there consciously aware 
of them.” 8 In the analysis to follow, the 
social background and relationships of the 
respondents are important considerations. 
We turn to the conditions and characteristics 
of social life relevant to the situation. 


THE SETTING 


Minetown* (population 7,500), a small 
isolated community with a single industry, 
had a coal mine work force of about 1,000, 
served by a small professional and proprie- 
tor group. The community had never had 
the transient labor, dormitory accommoda- 
tion or work force instability found in 
many coal towns in North America.’ Eighty 
per cent of the town’s families were home 
owners. Many families were linked by ties 
of kinship; a full 88 per cent of the families 
interviewed in the present study had ex- 
tended kin in Minetown. 

The single industry had a high accident 
rate. Mining accounted for 18.2 per cent of 
the fatal industrial accidents in Canada in 
1958, second only to the construction in- 
dustry. In Minetown itself only six years 
had been free of fatal mining accidents 
since 1900. The average frequency of death 
from individual accidents was two per year; 
these isolated individual accidents have 
killed 176 men. A major mine explosion in 
1891 killed 125 men? and another in 1956 
killed 38.8 There is no complete record of 
deaths caused by occupational disease from 


8 Tolman, E. C., “A Psychological Model,” in 
Parsons, T. and E. A. Shils (eds.), Toward a Gen- 
eral Theory of Action, Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1959, p. 297. 

é This pseudonym was adopted to protect the 
anonymity of respondents. 

5 Luntz, H. R., People of Coaltown, New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1958. 

8 Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Canada Year 
Book, 1962-63, Ottawa: Queen’s Printer. In 1958 
construction accounted for 22.1 per cent of the total 
fatal industrial accidents, mining and quarrying 
18.2 per cent and manufacturing 13.1 per cent. 

T Morrow, R. A. H., The Story of the [Minetown] 
Disaster, published by R. A. H. Morrow, and 
entered according to Act of Parliament of Canada 
in the year 1891 in the office of the Minister of 
Agriculture, Ottawa. 

8 Report of the Royal Commission appointed to 
inquire into the explosion and fire in No, 4 Mine 
[Minetown] on the last day of November, 1956, 
Halifax: Queen’s Printer, 1957. 


the long term effects of methane, carbon 
monoxide poisoning, dust particles or serious 
injury.® 

In the mine, the threats to life were of 
three types. First, there were individual 
fatalities and explosions caused by human 
error and accordingly humanly preventable. 
Second, there were dangers such as methane 
which were not man-made and so not always 
preventable, but they could be detected 
(predicted) and defensive action taken. The 
third type of danger is most relevant to the 
present study: the Minetown mine was 
threatened by bumps, a characteristic of 
only a few mining areas in the world. A 
bump is an unpredictable upheaval caused 
by sudden underground bursting of the coal 
or of the strata immediately in contact with 
it. In Minetown some underground bumps 
dislodged stones that required the combined 
efforts of five or six men to move; bumps 
have buried or killed large groups of men. 
Bigger bumps have resulted in major shifts 


of the strata, heaving underground roadways... ee 


against the roof. In all, some 500 bumps have 
been recorded in the Minetown mine.!? Be- 
tween March and October, 1958, under- 
ground personnel recorded seventeen bumps, 
and although they were all small bumps 
which could not be detected above ground, 
fifty men were injured, one fatally. 

The miners themselves were aware of the 
dangers they faced—““That mine is a man 
killer,” “We are all scared of it... ,” and 
the miners’ wives were apprehensive—‘I 
wondered every morning when I said good- 
bye whether I would see him that night.” 


®The mortality rate of coal miners in Canada 
=rom causes other than accidents is somewhat above 
that of the general male population. (Report of 
the Royal Commission on Coal, 1946, Ottawa: 
King’s Printer, 1947, p. 296.) The same report sug- 
gests fatality rates can be expressed in average 
numbers of fatalities per million man-hours worked 
for a ten-year period. In the ten years ending 1931 
the rate was 1.64; in the ten years ending 1945 it 
was 1.17. This rate was lower than that of the 
United States, but higher than that of the United 
Kingdom. 

10 Campbell, W. F., “Deep Coal Mining in [Mine- 
town] No. 2 Mine,” Mining Engineering, September 
1958. 

11 Report of the Royal Commission on the Up- 
heaval or Fall or Other Disturbance Sometimes 
Referred to as a Bump in No, 2 Mine at [Mine- 
town] . . . on the 23rd day of October, 1958, 
Halifax: Queen’s Printer, 1959. 
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The miners, their families, the townspeople, 
the mining company and the labor union 
were all alert to the threat of death and in- 
jury in the mine. 

Minetown is therefore a community that 
is especially conscious of danger, injury and 
accidental death. When a recurrent problem 
or threat persists through many years, com- 
mon expectations and social arrangements 
tend to emerge. To the miners themselves, 
great support and reassurance came from 
fellow miners. The informal but sacred min- 
ers’ code was a common understanding that 
in case of a mine disaster * the miners not 
directly involved worked ceaselessly at dig- 
ging and clearing operations until the last 
man or the last body was found in the mine. 
This pact was carried out regardless of the 
difficulty or futility of the operation or of 
the danger to the rescuers, In Minetown as 
in Many mining communities rescue work 
was a sacred duty to friends and co-workers, 
` @ part of the traditional work discipline 
* and responsibility.1% The obligations were 


'* strongly supported by the wives and families 


of the miners.1* 


13 We define disaster as a severe, relatively sud- 
den and frequently unexpected disruption of normal 
structural arrangements within a soclal system or 
subsystem, resulting from a force, ‘natural’ or 
‘social,’ ‘internal’ to a system or ‘external’ to it, 
over which the system has no firm ‘control.’” Sjo- 
berg, G., “Disaster and Social Change,” in G. W. 
Baker and D. W. Chapman (eds.), Mon and 
Soctety in Disaster, New York: Basic Books, 1962, 
p. 357. The term “disaster” tends to be somewhat 
misleading. The objective definition is often zo- 
ciologically and psychologically superfluous be- 
cause people act on the basis of their own defini- 
tion of what constitutes a disaster. It is probable 
that many people have contended with what they 
felt were disasters without these being officially 
designated as “disaster areas.” Nevertheless, disaster 
usually implies that the phenomenon affects a num- 
ber of people, i.e., “a social system” or “subsystem.” 

18 This ig common to most mining communities. 
Similar data from the West Frankfort Mine disaster 
are quoted by Fritz, C. E., “Disaster,” in Merton, 
R. K, and R. A. Nisbet, Contemporary Social 
Problems, New York: Harcourt Brace, 1961, pp. 
569-661. 

14 Minetown presented a situation of naturally 
supported loyalties rather than one of conflicting 
loyalties reported by KilHan, L. M., “The Signifi- 
cance of Multiple-Group Membership in Disaster,” 
American Journal of Soctology, 57 (November, 
1952), pp. 309-314. See also the discussion in 
Barton, A. H., Socal Organisation under Stress: 
A Sociological Review of Disaster Studies, Disaster 
Study No. 17, Washington: National Academy of 
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Whenever the mine whistle sounded the 
alarm, off-shift miners in town stopped 
whatever they were doing to report to the 
mine to await word of the trouble and if 
necessary volunteer their services for rescue 
operations. In Minetown the patterned and 
permanent shift-working hours of all miners 
were known, and when the off-shift miners 
left for the dangerous rescue work at the 
mine, their wives telephoned or visited the 
wives of relatives or friends whose husbands 
and sons worked on the shift caught in the 
accident, 

At 8:05 p.m. on October 23, 1958, an 
underground upheaval devastated the Mine- 
town Mine. There were 174 men working in 
the mine at the time. It was the most 
severe bump that ever occurred in Mine- 
town; at the surface the bump was experi- 
enced as a severe ground tremor that shook 
houses and rattled dishes, accompanied by 
a loud explosive sound. The bump was felt 
as a distinct tremor in communities 15 or 
20 miles away. The shock was registered on 
a seismograph 800 miles distant. 

Despite the fact that it occurred in a 
community whose population was familiar 
with bumps and constantly alert to danger, 
the district bump presented a unique, severe, 
and ambiguous stimulus. It was unique be- 
cause of its intensity. It was ambiguous be- 
cause it was unique and because the alarm 
whistle at the mine was not sounded.!® This 


Sciences—National Research Counci, 1963, pp. 
20-72. Also Thompson, J. D., and R. W. Hawkes, 
“Disaster, Community Organization and Adminis- 
trative Process” in Baker, H. G. W., and Chapman, 
D. W., op. cdt., pp. 268-303; Prince, S. H., Catas- 
trophe and Social Change, New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1920, 

15 Seventy-four died in the mine; 100 were res- 
aa E aa weeks 

ter. 

16 The term “ambiguous” raises semantic prob- 
lems. In the strict sense, no stimulus can be “objec- 
tively” ambiguous because ambiguity is a “subjec- 
tive” quality in the mind of the perceiver. As will 
be seen shortly, few if any of the respondents 
thought the stimulus ambiguous—whether or not 
they correctly identified it. But the Minetown situa- 
tion is different from the structure of social re- 
sponses to unanticipated air rald warnings. In the 
three situations analyzed by Mack and Baker the 
air raid siren itself (the signal) was heard and per- 
ceived as an air raid siren; the study concentrates 
on the ambiguous meaning and behavioral response 
to a known signal. See Mack, R. W., and Baker, 
G. W., The Occasion Instant, Washington: National 
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paper is concerned with the different ways 
in which the severe and threatening but 
ambiguous stimulus of the earth tremor was 
perceived. 


THE PROBLEM 


Shortly after the mine disaster, an inter- 
disciplinary research team 7? entered Mine- 
town. In the course of the research, inter- 
views were conducted with miners who had 
been trapped in the mine by the bump, the 
wives of the trapped miners, citizens of the 
community and off-shift miners.1® During 
the analysis of the taped interviews of 
twelve off-shift miners, one unexpected fact 
was noticed. When the impact of the bump 
was felt, six of the twelve off-shift miners 
immediately interpreted it as a bump, but 
five off-shift miners attributed it to some 
other phenomenon, and one was not aware 
of the tremor (he was driving a vehicle at 
the time). 

The five off-shift miners who did not in- 
terpret the tremor as a bump attributed it 
to a variety of causes, including a bomb: 


I thought some kids had put a bomb under 
Jim Brown’s house. I said, “What in the 
hell is that?” And my friend said, “I don’t 
know.” Then a neighbor came out and she 


Academy of Sciences—-National Research Council 
Pub. 945, 1961. In contrast, in Minetown, the 
stimulus was ambiguous, but, once established, there 
was no ambiguity as to its meaning and the appro- 
priate behavioral response. 

17H. D. Beach, L. Denton (Psychology); R. J. 
Weil, P. N. Murphy (Psychiatry); Nelen Arm- 
strong, R. A. Lucas (Sociology). The project was 
supported by the Disaster Research Group, National 
Academy of Sciences-National Research Council, 
Washington, D.C. 

18 As this study is based upon a secondary analy- 
sis of data, the respondents do not represent a 
sample in relation to present considerations. Two 
groups of miners were trapped in the mine for a 
week, and the off-shift miners were a matched 
sample to provide a control base in relation to the 
trapped miners. The wives under consideration 
were the wives of the trapped men. The citizens 
were roughly representative of the non-mining 
population. Within the context of the present 
study, reference will be made to bodies of data 
rather than to “samples.” The interviews with 
off-shift and trapped miners were largely un- 
structured. Each miner was asked to give a 
chronological account of what be had thought and 
done from shortly before the bump. These accounts 
were. tape-recorded. An interview schedule was 
used for the wives and citizens. 


hollered, “What was that?”, and I said, “I 
don’t know.” 


The other four attributed the shock to vari- 
ous phenomena: “I thought a stool had 
fallen,” “I thought a transfer truck had hit 
the house,” “I thought it was the kids up- 
stairs,’ “My first thought was that the 
furnace had blown up.” 

In direct contrast, the other six off-shift 
miners immediately identified the tremor as 
a bump in the mine: “I said, ‘There’s a big 
bump’”; “It has happened”; “I knew im- 
mediately what it was.” The majority of 
these respondents went on to describe and 
explain the physical sensation in terms of 
similes which they thought the interviewer 
would understand: “It felt as if the whole 
world had hit the house, it was terrific”; “It 
shook the house just like a truck hit it”; 
“It felt as if the house had fallen off its 
foundation.” 


All miners confirmed or respecified their . 
original perception within a few minutes of. — 
the tremor. Some carried out this social con- 


firmation in the group in which they found 
themselves at the time of the impact. Others 
who were mystified telephoned friends or 
went out of doors and gathered with neigh- 
bors to discuss the phenomenon, while those 
who were sure it was a bump provided in- 
formation and interpretation to others as 
they hurried to the mine to volunteer their 
services. These activities, typical of disasters, 
have been called convergence behavior by 
Fritz and Mathewson.?® This phenomenon 
has been interpreted as serving a number of 
functions: it provides group communication 
and evaluation,*® it aids in individual and 
social management of an acute situation,”* 
it restructures an important but ambiguous 
situation,** and provides an opportunity to 


19 Fritz, C. E., and J. H. Mathewson, Conver- 
gence Behavior in Disasters: A Problem tn Social 
Control, Disaster Study Number 9, Washington: Na- 
tional Academy of Sclences-National Research 
Council, 1957, Mack R. W., and Baker G. W. op. 
cit 


30 Reusch, J., and A. Prestwood, “Anxiety—Its 
Initiation, Communication and Interpersonal Man- 
agement,” Archives of the Neurological Psychia- 
trist, 62 (1949), pp. 527-550. 

81 Tyhurst, J. S., “Individual Reactions to Com- 
munity Disaster,” American Journal of Psychiatry, 
197 (1950-51), pp. 764-769. 

22 Allport, G. W., and L. Postman, Tke Psychol- 
ogy of Rumor, New York: Henry Holt, 1947, 
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assess the social implications of the physical 
phenomenon.” 

The focus of attention in this paper, how- 
ever, is upon the immediate perception of 
the ambiguous stimulus rather than the sub- 
sequent reconfirmation or respecification of 
this perception. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF A HYPOTHESIS 


It has been noted that five off-shift min- 
ers did not immediately recognize the earth 
tremor as a bump. This is surprising because 
they had the orientation and experience 
which equipped them to recognize mine dis- 
aster or accident cues. Why had the single 
ambiguous stimulus been interpreted as a 
disastrous bump by some miners while others 
attributed it to some other unusual event? 
Kilpatrick suggests that conflicting accounts 
of disaster may be accounted for by indi- 
viduals’ perceptions of the situation. “If I 

_have one suggestion to make .. . it is that 
' more study of the factors involved in this 
complex relational process of perception be 
included in future disaster research.” ?4 The 
Minetown facts suggested a search for the 
variable or variables that influenced the 
diverse meanings the men gave to the’single 
stimulus. 7 

There seemed to be a number of plausible 
explanations for the different perceptions of 
the stimulus. These explanations fall into 
five broad categories or levels: (1) physical 
and geographical; (2) social activities; (3) 
social background and social characteristics; 
(4) psychological; (5) social interpersonal 
. role relationships. Although the list is in no 
way exhaustive, it provides a number of 
plausible explanations to be checked against 
the facts. Such a checking procedure, if 
nothing else, provides a safeguard against 
spurious findings. 

(1) Physical and Geographical. The di- 
verse meanings of the single stimulus could 
be explained in terms of sheer physical dis- 
tance. The men nearest to the mine might 
have been able to identify the bump because 
of the intensity of the shock emanating from 





28 Tyhurst, S. J., “Research on Reaction to Catas- 
trophe,” Galdston, I. (ed.), Pasic and Morale, 
New York: International Universities Press, 1958. 

24 Kilpatrick, F. P., “Problems of Perception in 
Extreme Situations,’ Human Organisation, 16 
(1947), pp. 20-22. 
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the mine. This explanation has to be dis- 
carded because ten of the twelve men were 
within ten city blocks of the mine at the 
time of the bump. Further, the off-shift 
miner who was one and a half miles from 
the mine felt the tremor with such force 
that it “felt as if the house had fallen off 
its foundation.” This same man identified 
the stimulus as a bump. The distances in- 
volved do not seem to. have affected the 
shock of impact nor the perception of the 
men involved. In addition, the fact that ten 
of the twelve men were within a few hundred 
yards of the mine discounts another possible 
explanation that close physical association 
to a potential source (and explanation) of 
the stimulus affected the perception of some 
but not others. 

It could be argued that the meaning given 
to the stimulus was affected by the immedi- 
ate surroundings. The data show that six of 
the off-shift miners were in their own homes 
at the time; six were in less familiar sur- 
roundings. The explanation that familiar 
contexts provide a known bench mark from 
which to evaluate the stimulus has to be dis- 
carded because three men in their own homes 
recognized the tremor as a bump and three 
did not. Three who were in less familiar sur- 
roundings identified the tremor as a bump 
and three did not. 

(2) Social Activities. It could be main- 
tained that differences in perception were 
affected by the degree of each man’s absorp- 
tion in the matter of the moment. When the 
tremor was felt, for instance, five miners 
were talking, each with a different type of 
partner in a different setting—at home, in 
the garden, at lodge meeting, in the home 
of a friend, at a store. Despite the fact that 
four of the five men who were talking identi- 
fied the tremor as a bump, the variety of 
settings and conversations suggests that the 
crucial factor was not the level of concentra- 
tion. Of the five men who were watching 
television (“I Love Lucy”), three did not 
identify the tremor while two watchers im- 
mediately identified it as a bump. This sug- 
gests little convincing support for the thesis 
that different levels of preoccupation affected 
the perception of the phenomenon. 

(3) Social Background and Social Char- 
acteristics. The tendency to interpret new 
cues within a framework of normal expecta- 
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tions has been reported in virtually every 
disaster. studied.*® This has meant, for in- 
stance, that the roar of an approaching 
tornado was interpreted as a train, and flood 
water in the living room was attributed to a 


broken pipe.*® In Minetown, mining formed. 


a framework of normal expectations, and 
one off-shift miner suggested the inevitabil- 
ity of any ambiguous stimulus being associ- 
ated with the mine: 


There’s not much else you could figure it 
being in a town like this—to get that sound 
and vibration. It don’t matter what kind of 
sound [there is] in this town—it is the mine 
anyway. 


This does not explain why some miners 
thought it was a mine disaster but others 
a truck running into the house, or a bomb. 

It seems plausible that some men were 
more skilled at interpreting the stimulus 
than others. The older men, for instance, had 
experienced more minor bumps and had more 
practice in identifying them. The ages of the 
off-shift miners who identified the bump 
ranged from 30 to 50, with a median age of 
43; those who identified the shock as some 
other phenomenon ranged from 33 to 42, 
with a median age of 39. The difference of 
four or five years in terms of experience does 
not seem to be a strategic one. In like man- 
ner education, ethnic groupings, and rank 
did not account for the differences. 

It has been found that people who have 
recently had direct experience with disaster 
become hypersensitive to signs of its recur- 
rence.2” This might be tested on the basis 
of involvement in the Minetown mine ex- 
plosion two years before the present study. 


25 Mack, R. W., and Baker, G. W., op. cit., p. 52, 
See also Marks, E. S., and C. E. Fritz, Human Re- 
action in Disaster Situations (3 vols.), unpublished 
report, National Opinion Research Center, 1954. 
For a discussion see Fritz, C. E., “Disaster,” in 
Merton, R. K., and R. A. Nisbet, op. ct., pp. 668- 
670; Janis, I. L., “Psychological Effects of Warn- 
ings”; and Withey, S. B., “Reaction to Uncertain 
Threat,” in Baker, G. W. and D. W. Chapman, 
op, ct, pp. 55-123. 

26 Fritz, C. E., “Disaster,” in Merton, R. K., and 
R. A, Nisbet, op. cdt., p. 669. 

37 Mack, R. W., and Baker, G. W., op. cit., D. 
52. See also More, H. E., Tornadoes Over Texas, 
Austin: University of Texas Press, 1958, pp. 271- 
272; Wolfenstein, Martha, Disaster: a Psychologi- 
ca} Essay, New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1957, 
pp. 42-43. 
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None of the twelve off-shift miners inter- 
viewed were directly involved in that explo- 
sion. 

(4) Psychological. Denial might seem to 
be an obvious psychological explanation of 
the phenomenon. If we used a theory of “de- 
fense-against-anxiety” to explain the be- 
havior of the men, we would assert that per- 
ception in response to threat may take the 
form of denial, exaggeration, or personaliza- 
tion of the source of threat.2® The difficulty 
of this general theory is that it “explains” 
everything but nothing—it does not suggest 
why some men resorted to denial while others 
did not. 

In terms of the future, a serious bump 
meant that many off-shift miners would have 
to fulfill their obligations by performing the 
arduous, dangerous and unpleasant work of 
rescue. Could the different interpretations 
be, in effect, a misreading of the stimulus, a 


conscious or unconscious mechanism of de- . 
fense? . Perhaps perceptual defense is at: 
“the manner in which organisms util- .: 
ize their perceptual readiness to ward off © 
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events that are threatening but about which 
there is nothing they can do”—either through 
lack of perceiving or through interference 
with perceiving.*® 

Evidence on this question is highly cir- 
cumstantial. For instance, although it was 
a moral obligation to take part in rescue 
operations, there were always more off-shift 
miners than could be used at any one time. 
Jf a man. was reluctant to act as rescuer, 
there were many ways of avoiding his duty 
with impunity.®° It is fairly safe to assume 


28 Chapman, D. W., “Dimensions of Models in 
Disaster Behavior,” in Baker, G. W., and D. W. 
Chapman (eds.), op. cit., p. 313. 

2 Bruner, J. S. and L. Postman, “Emotional 
Selectivity in Perception and Reaction,” Journal pf 
Personality, 16 (1947), pp. 69-77; Postman, L., 
J. S. Bruner and E. M. McGinnies, “Personal 
Values as Selective Factors in Perception,” Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 43 (1946), 
pp. 142-154. For a bibliography and later apprais- 
als of the concept see Postman, L., et al., “Is There 
a Mechanism of Perceptual Defense?” and Bruner, 
J. S., “On Perceptual Readiness,” in Beardslee, 
D. C, and M. Wertheimer (eds.), Readings in 
Perception, New York: Van Nostrand, 1958, See 
also Allport, F. H., Theories of Perception and the 
Concept of Structure, New York: Wiley, 1955, 
chapters 12-15. 

20 Beaċh, H. D., and R. A. Lucas (eds.), Indi- 
vidual and Group Behavior in a Coal Mine Dis- 
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that the majority of the off-shift miners who 
actually worked on rescue teams (except 
those assigned permanent rescue jobs) had 
little hesitancy about undertaking rescue 
work. The men who did not take part in 
rescue operations formed a residual category 
containing eager rescuers who could not be 
accommodated, as well as reluctant rescuers. 
. Eight of the twelve men under study subse- 
quently performed rescue work. Among the 
four who did not, two identified the tremor 
as a bump and two identified it as some 
other phenomenon. Half of the rescue work- 
ers identified the bump and half did not. 
The men’s subsequent activities do not sup- 
port the hypothesis that the perception of 
the stimulus as something other than a bump 
was a conscious or unconscious mechanism 
of defense. | 

(5) Interpersonal Role Relationships. The 
idea of role relationship shifts attention from 
the individual perceiver to the relationship 
between the perceiver and others with whom 
he carries on patterned interaction. Whether 
the shock was experienced while alone, 
among friends or family, had little effect 
upon immediate perception. This suggests 
that the individual perceptions may have 
been influenced by the presence of particular 
men in the mine at the time of the bump. 
The size of Minetown meant that every 
miner knew almost everyone who worked 


for the Minetown Mine Company. The fact. 


` that the shifts were permanent (rather than 
rotating) had the effect of restricting close 
working friendships to men on the same shift 
. if for no other reason than that being on dif- 
. ferent shifts ruled out on and off duty inter- 
‘action for at least sixteen hours of each day. 
` Few off-shift miners had close friends on the 
working shift in question. These facts—that 
all off-shift miners were acquainted with 
miners in the mine at the time of the bump, 
but few had close friends in the mine—sup- 
ply little basis for distinguishing between 
the different perceptions of the tremor. 
The kinship structure provides a second 
set of primary role relationships. The data 
were checked to see if having a relative in 
the mine at the time of the bump made any 
difference to the man’s perception. Five of 


aster, Disaster Study Number 13, Washington: Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences~National Research 
Council, 1960, pp. 18-20. 
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the six who identified the stimulus as a 
bump had relatives in the mine at the time. 
None of the men who interpreted the tremor 
as something unconnected with the mine had 
relatives 3t in the mine when the bump oc- 
curred. This variable strongly discriminated 
between those who recognized the bump and 
those who identified it as some other phe- 
nomenon, 

The data discounted plausible explana- 
tions involving physical, geographical, and 
social activities at the time of the bump as 
well as psychological factors and explana- 
tions involving social background and social 
characteristics. Previous research provides 
no clues about differential perception and 
evaluation of first disaster clues. The fact 
that having a relative working in the mine 
when the bump occurred seemed to affect the 
perception of the tremor suggests that there 
is a social link between family role partners 
and the perception. 

This finding indicates that certain pri- 
mary role relations affected the initial per- 
ception and evaluation of disaster. The im- 
portance of primary role relations has been 
noted in studies of convergence behavior,5? 
and multiple group affiliation * but it has 
not been directly considered in terms of the 
significance for perception. Most people 
would acknowledge that once a disaster has 
been identified, it takes on particular signifi- 
cance for the individual when a relative is 
or may be involved. “An individual . . . who 
knows that his family is in the area poten- 
tially covered by the signal is more likely to 
interpret the signal as valid than one whose 
family is not in the area potentially cov- 


ered.” 34 The pattern that has been identi- 


81 Relatives for the main part include father or 
brother on both the male and the female sides of 
the family. Sons, of course, were included. In a 
total of 48 interviews there were two instances in 
which a cousin was the closest relative in the mine. 
One individual had stx close relatives in the mine 
at the time of the bump. 

83 Fritz, C. E. and J. H. Mathewson, op. cit. 

88 Killian, L. M. op. cit. 

84 Mack, R. W., and Baker, G. W., of. dt., p. 
48. See also the N.O.R.C. study, “A Serles of Home 
Explosions in Brighton New York,” pp. 141-142, 
and “An Airplane Crash in Flager Colorado,” pp. 
174-5, In Conference on Field Studies of Reactions 
to Disasters, Chicago: National Opmion Research 
Center, 1953. See also, Killan, L. M., A Study of 
Response to the Houston, Texas, Fire-works Explo- 
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fied in Minetown involves a different phe- 
nomenon—that family role relationships af- 
fect the definition of the situation, the mean- 
ing and perception of an ambiguous stimulus. 

It seems possible to state a tentative hy- 
pothesis in general terms: status occupants 
whose relatives are engaged in a potentially 
dangerous activity are more apt to identify 
an ambiguously threatening stimulus (as 
affecting their relatives) than status occu- 
pants without such relatives. 


THE TESTING OF THE HYPOTHESIS 


Two additional bodies of information on 
the Minetown disaster were available to test 
the hypothesis. In the course of the original 
field work a different interviewer conducted 
structured interviews with seventeen wives 
whose husbands were in the mine at the time 
of the bump. These women had less than ex- 
pert mining knowledge but a high involve- 
ment with role partners in the mine. One of 
the questions included in the schedule was: 
“How did you first hear about the bump?” 
A typical reply was: “I felt it, of course! I 
knew it was a bump immediately.” (After 
the tenth interview the question was almost 
dropped from the schedule as being inappro- 
priate—the persistence of the reply and the 
tone of astonishment expressed by the re- 
spondents convinced the interviewer that it 
was a “silly” question. The question was 
retained because it permitted the respon- 
dent to discuss a range of local expert knowl- 
edge.) The following is a characteristic de- 
scription of the bump by a woman whose 
husband was at work in the mine at the 
time: 

I was sitting alone in the house—in the dining 

room watching television—and I knew ex- 

actly what had happened. It is hard to ex- 
plain, but it felt like the whole world hit the 
house-——it was terrific. I knew it was a bump 
and I thought of my husband in the mine. 


I remember hearing myself say in the empty 
house, “My God above, it happened!” 


Of the seventeen wives who had husbands 
in the mine at the time of the tremor, fiiteen 
immediately identified the shock as a bump. 
One woman thought that her television 
aerial had fallen onto the roof, and one was 
driving her car at the time and did not feel 


sion, Washington: National Academy of Sciences- 
National Research Council, 1956. 


the impact. The experience of these women 
who all had husbands in the mine at the 
time of the shock lends considerable support 
to the hypothesis. 

The data supplied by the women also per- 
mit the tentative establishment of two other 
important points. First, it is clear that the 
identification of the bump was not dependent 
upon expert mining knowledge. The second 
point is that sex differences do not seem to 
be strategic ones in terms of the perception 
of the ambiguous stimulus. Males and fe- 
males alike interpreted the shock both as a 
bump and as some other phenomenon. ~ 

A second body of information was avail- 
able. Ten citizens—bank managers, clergy, 
school teachers, nurses, store managers and 
the like—-whose occupations were unrelated 
to coal mining were interviewed. Included 
in the schedule was the question, “How did 
you first hear about the bump?” Among the 
ten citizens, six immediately recognized the 


tremor as a bump while four attributed the = 
shock to some cause other than the mine. ` 


One who did not immediately recognize the 
bump said, “After checking everything in 
the house (that could account for the 
tremor) I decided it must be a bump.” These 
citizens whose occupations seemed so far 
removed from coal mining were not as dis- 
interested in the mine as was first thought, 
for six had close relatives working in the 
mine at the time of the bump. The six with 
relatives in the mine were the same six who 
immediately identified the bump. The four 
with no relatives in the mine attributed the 
tremor to some other cause. Again these 
findings support the original hypothesis. 
The findings seemed so promising that 
when, at a later date, an interviewer re- 
turned to Minetown he took the opportunity 
of interviewing nine additional miners who 
were off-shift at the time of the bump. Six 
of the men immediately recognized the bump. 
Five of the six who recognized the bump had 
relatives in the mine at the time,® and one 


45 Of course it was not the presence of the rela- 
tive in the mine, but the convictlon (definition) 
that he was that had the social and perceptual con- 
sequences. One respondent immediately recognized 
the tremor as a bump and (or because) he Anew his 
brother worked on that shift, In fact, his brother 
had not gone to work that evening. The respond- 
ent was not aware of this until six hours later when 
the two brothers met in the same rescue party. 
The meaning of the stimulus and the respondent’s 
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TABLE 1. IDENTIFICATION OF AN AMBIGUOUS 
STIMULUS BY INVOLVEMENT OF RELATIVES 


(N=48) 
Relative No Relative 
in the Mine in the Mine 
Identified the bump 31 1 
Identified some other 
phenomenon 4* 12 


* Includes the two who were driving vehicles and 
were unaware of the stimulus. 


had no relatives in the mine. The three who 
did not immediately recognize the bump had 
no relatives in the mine. 

If all 48 cases are combined (see Table 1) 
—the off-shift miners, the wives of the min- 
ers, the non-miners and the second group of 
off-shift miners—it is found that 97 per cent 
of those who immediately identified the 
bump had relatives in the mine at the time. 
On the other hand, 86 per cent of those who 


_ attributed the bump to some other phenome- 
_. non had no relatives in the mine, 


Four small but separate bodies of data 
related to the perception of the meaning given 
to the underground upheaval in Minetown 
support the hypothesis that status occu- 
pants whose family role partners are engaged 
in a potentially dangerous activity are more 
apt to define an ambiguously threatening 
stimulus as affecting their family role part- 
ners than status occupants without such 
partners. Although the evidence was com- 
pelling, there was no way of knowing if the 
respondents who identified the bump were 
individuals who traditionally attributed any 
out-of-the-way event to the mine. Another 
related problem was that because 74 per 
cent of the respondents had relatives in the 
mine at the time of the bump it was not pos- 
sible to support or refute the allegation of 
the off-shift miner who said . . . “it don’t 
matter what kind of sound (there is) in 
this town— it is in the mine anyway.” 

After the Minetown disaster, the mine was 
closed and sealed and the community was 
left without an industry. Eighteen months 
later Minetown was shaken by a second in- 
tense tremor attributed to a bump in the then 
abandoned mine. It was possible to schedule 
additional interviews shortly after this sec- 
ond ambiguous stimulus. Respondents were 


subsequent. behavior were influenced by the idea 
that his brother was in the mine. 


closely questioned on their immediate per- 
ception of it. 

Interviews were carried out with sixteen 
men who had been interviewed about the 
first bump in order to establish whether 
there were miners who habitually attributed 
any untoward incident to the mine. Nine of 
the respondents in the repeat interviews had 
identified the first tremor as a bump and 
seven had identified it as some other phe- 
nomenon. None of these men immediately 
perceived the second tremor as a bump. The 
fact that eight of the nine (one was out of 
town at the time of the second tremor) who 
originally identified the first bump when 
they had relatives in the mine failed to iden- 
tify the second bump when there was no 
one in the mine adds to the confidence that 
these men did not “automatically” attribute 
all ambiguous stimuli to the mine. 

No one in Minetown had relatives in the 
mine at the time of the second tremor. If the 
hypothesis held it would be expected that few 
would immediately identify the stimulus as 
arising from an underground bump. In all, 31 
ex-miners were interviewed on this subject. 
Of these, four were out of town at the time of 
the second incident, three recognized the 
stimulus as a bump, but 24 (89 per cent) of 
the respondents in town at the time attrib- 
uted the stimulus to some other cause: 


I was walking up the street .. . and when 
it let go, the first thing I thought of was a 
blast of dynamite. But then I got to thinking 
a little, and the more I kept thinking about 
it, the more I thought maybe it was a bump 
in the old workings. Afterwards they claimed 
it was a jet breaking the sound barrier... 
But there were fellows out picking [up] coal 
[near the sealed mine] that day, and they 
claim it [the tremor] was right below them— 
that it definitely was a bump in the old 
workings. 

He said, “What’s that?” and I said, “I don’t 
know,” and I looked at the sky and the sky 
was all bright and the sun was out and all 
lovely so it couldn’t be thunder, but we heard 
it again—the rumble—and I said, “That’s 
under my feet!” “Oh,” he said, “I believe 
that’s somebody firing dynamite.” 


The shock was variously perceived as “a 
jet plane breaking the sound barrier,” “blast- 
ing,” “a tank exploding,” “a truck had hit 
the side of the garage,” “thunder.” One man 
added: 


Oh, I didn’t think anything of it because I 
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knew it couldn’t do no damage now—nobody 
there (in the mine) or anything like that. 


The data gathered on the perception of 
this second incident in the same community 
upheld the hypothesis, 


DISCUSSION 


Perception is part of all social behavior 
but sociologically it is usually treated as 
an implicit intervening variable or as a gen- 
eral unspecified explanatory variable. Be- 
tween the extremes of sociology and neuro- 
physiology, clinical and social psychologists 
have been interested in the relationship of 
perception to individual values, needs, per- 
sonality characteristics and other psycho- 
logical variables. This led Allport to observe: 
“Its emphasis has lain not upon percep- 
tion as a means of biological adaptation 
to a common environment, but upon the 
way the individual perceives his world.” 38 
Both the physiological and psychological 
approaches to perception are valid and 
necessary; the purpose of this paper has 
been to demonstrate that there is a third 
area of concern that must be taken into 
account, the network of social relations in 
which the perceiver perceives. 

This relationship between perception and 
family roles was brought to our attention 
by the very special circumstances in Mine- 
town. It would be difficult if not foolhardy 
to make generalizations beyond Minetown; 
we need to know more about the effect of 
family role relationships upon perception of 
86 Aliport, F. H. Theories of Perception and the 


Concept of Structure, New York: Wiley, 1955, p. 
363. 


other types of ambiguous stimulus. It remains 
to be established if these roles also influence 
perception of non-ambiguous stimuli. From 
there curiosity leads to the study of the effect 
of multiple and conflicting roles upon per- 
ception. 

Although the data demonstrate that family 
roles influence perception of ambiguous 
stimuli, they do not suggest why this 
should be so. Why, for instance are kinship 
primary roles more important than friend- 
ship primary roles? This is particularly per- 
plexing because kinship roles involve such 
a wide range of intensity of affect and mean- 
ing. There must be many situations in which 
the loss of a friend in a mine disaster has a 
much greater emotional impact than the 
loss of a brother-in-law. This wide range of 
possible affect within family relationships 
suggests a possible explanation. Kinship re- 
lations in our society carry normative obli- 


gations; these reciprocal responsibilities are ~. 
particularly important when the kin are .-; 
close at hand geographically. The death of * 


a son, father, brother, brother-in-law or 
father-in-law usually involves a reorganiza- 
tion of kinship roles and responsibilities. 
Widowhood often necessitates short-term and 
sometimes long-term assistance from other 
male kin. The death of a friend, on the 
other hand, may well involve a deep emo- 
tional loss but seldom necessitates a reorgan- 
ization of life roles and responsibilities. It 
is possible to speculate that the cogency of 
family roles may be due partly to affect but 
more importantly to the role obligations in- 
volving a life reorganization of major propor- 
tions. This conjecture requires systematic 
investigation. 
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THE INTERACTION OF PERSON AND SOCIETY * 


PAut-HEenRI CHOMBART DE LAUWE 
L’Ecole des Hautes Etudes, Sorbonne 


Eprror’s Nore: The two articles that follow seek to familiarize American sociologists with 
ike writings of thelr counterparts in France in an area of interest that has been phrased 
somewhat differently in the two countries. They represent the product of a collaborative 
effort that came into being at the 1962 meeting of the International Seminar on Family 
Research, in Washington, D.C., with aid from the Committee on Socialization and Social 
Structure of the Social Science Research Council and from the Centre National de Is 
Recherche Scientifique, Paris, France. Although the focus of attention is on the French 
literature dealing with the interrelationships between person and society, both papers cddress 
themselves to similarities and differences in approach in the two countries. Both ore being 
published in French (in the “Bulletin de Psychologie,” Sorbonne, Paris) as well as in English. 
It is hoped that these first steps toward a dialogue between workers in the two countries will 
contribute to an awareness of significant substantive research and of salient issues that will 


benefit from further discussion across national boundaries. 


OLLOWING various discussions with 


American colleagues on the topic of 
socialization, we proposed, in order to 


ee avoid misunderstanding, or more often a 


substantial ignorance, of French works on 
the subject, to put together a set of abstracts 
of research published in the French lan- 
guage in order to distribute them in the 
United States. The work was prepared at 
the Groupe d’Ethnologie Sociale with the 
assistance of the Committee on Social- 
ization and Social Structure of the Social 
Science Research Council and of the Centre 
National de la Recherche Scientifique. It was 
made available in two mimeographed volumes 
in 1964.1 The remarks contained in this arti- 
cle constitute a mulling over of these basic 
data-and they take into account at the same 
time the various discussions that we organized 
on this topic in Paris, our personal research, 


and that of the Groupe d’Ethnologie Sociale.” 


* Translated by Suzanne R. Clausen. 
1A total of 113 works were abstracted and ana- 


lyzed prior to the preparation of this article. The 


complete bibliography, together with a translation 
of the Introduction to and Table of Contents of 
the assembled sets of abstracts has been deposited 
as Document No. 8825 with the ADI Auxiliary 
Publications Project, Photoduplication Service, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, D.C. 20540, A copy 
may be secured by remitting $2.50 for photoprints, 
or $1.75 for 35 mm. microfilm. A limited number 
of sets of the abstracts (in French) is available for 
distribution upon request directed to John A. 
Clausen, Department of Sociology, University of 
California, Berkeley. 

3 The documents were put together and pre- 
sented by Marie Christine d’Unrug and Lucette 


We hope they will contribute to an under- 
standing of the importance and the difficulty 
of a dialogue between the researchers of dif- 
ferent countries. 

The lack of understanding among re- 
searchers from different countries comes 
both from a mutual lack of familiarity with 
published work that has been carried out 
and from insufficient discussions of basic 
ideas. Articles recently published in America 
on socialization are a good case in point. As 
happens all too often, unfortunately, stud- 
ies represented in French language works on 
other topics as well are practically unknown. 
As for basic works, they are almost limited 
to several translations of Durkheim. 

In cases of this kind, French researchers 
are likely to adopt one of two opposing at- 
titudes. Either they are exasperated by this 
lack of knowledge which is harmful to the 
development of research, and take little 
further interest in American works (aside 
from stressing their weaknesses), or they 
themselves forget their own literature and 
cite only works in English. Between these 
two extremes, an equilibrium is difficult to 
establish. One of the best means, we believe, 
is to ask that works published by French 
researchers be brought to the attention of 
workers in the United States. This effort 
will result not only in a better mutual 
knowledge but also in a salutary awakening 
to their own works by French researchers, 
Kellerman in the framework of the studies that 


we have undertaken at the Groupe d’Ethnologie 
Sociale. 
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thus pointing up their weaknesses as well 
as their originality. 

One major difficulty immediately presents 
itself in these exchanges: a single word may 
be used with different basic meanings in the 
two countries; it may correspond to different 
concepts, and may not play the same part 
in research, Such is the case to a large ex- 
tent with the word socialization. More 
widely used by French sociologists forty 
years ago, it is at the present time used 
much more rarely in France than in America, 
where, moreover, it is taken in a distinctly 
narrower sense by most writers. Marked by 
the influence of cultural anthropology 
(mechanisms of culture transmission and 
the concept of basic personality) and of 
psychoanalysis, the idea of socialization 
often corresponds in America to the learn- 
ing process by which the child will become 
a well adjusted (adequate) adult member 
of the society to which he belongs. It is also 
defined by some authors as the process 
through which an individual is prepared to 
respond to the demands of the other mem- 
bers of society in all kinds of situations.* 
It refers to the agents and mechanisms by 
which social behavior and moral norms be- 
come a reality.” The concepts of role and 
role model, of identification, of conditioning, 
and of indoctrination® are, for different 
schools of thought, its essential elements. 

Generally speaking, American sociology 
often starts with the individual, who is to 
be adjusted as well as possible to his so- 
ciety. It is often insisted from the begin- 
ning, in the most generally used handbooks, 
that society is only the aggregate of the 
individuals that make it up, but emphasized 
later that these individuals must gradually 


8 Irwin I. Child, “Socialization,” in Gardner 

Lindzey, editor, Handbook of Social Psychology, 
` Cambridge, Mass.: Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., 
1954, Vol. II, pp. 655-692. 

Orville G. Brim, Jr., “Personality Development 
and Role Learning,” in Ira Iscoe and Harold 
Stevenson, editors, Personality Development in 
Children, Austin, Texas: University of Texas Press, 
1960, pp. 127-159. 

8 Ely Chinoy, Society, New York: Random 
House, 1961. 

6 Alex Inkeles and Daniel J. Levinson, “National 
Character: The Study of Modal Personality and 
Socio-Cultural Systems,” in Gardner Lindzey (ed.), 
op. cit., pp. 977-1020. 
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become more and more socialized.? From 
certain points of view at least, French so- 
ciology, as we shall see, starts from an op- 
posite conception. Will they be able to come 
together, and at what point? 


A FEW THEORETICAL POSITIONS IN FRANCE 


Contrary to many American sociologists, 
their French counterparts seem more likely 
to consider society as a whole, as a reality 
that imposes itself upon individuals from 
the start and from which the person will 
gradually emerge. For them it is less a mat- 
ter of “socializing” individuals than of locat- 
ing, in the global view from which they start, 
the relations between the person and society, 
the relations between persons and groups, 
and the relations among persons themselves. 
This general tendency seems to us to emerge, 
not without variants and nuances, on the 


one hand from the works of a whole series .. 
of sociologists, ethnologists and philosophers, .` 
and on the other hand from a dialogue be--.- 


tween two different schools of psychology 
that have applied themselves particularly to 
this problem. 

Sociologists and Ethnologists. Among the 
forerunners in this field who are too often 
unknown in America or forgotten in France, 
Tarde and Van Gennep must first of all be 
cited. The former, in his studies of inter- 
psychology, emphasized the major role of 
imitation in thé socialization of the indi- 
vidual. The latter gave prominence to the 
concept of rife de passage and analyzed the 
different stages of the relations between the 
person and society, from the cradle to the 





T This too rigid outline should naturally be com- 
pleted by more precise studies. We should under- 
line the growth of certain trends which emphasize 
the creative role of the person in the interaction 
process between the person and soclety, (cf. M. 
Klein, “Our Adult World and Its Roots in Infancy,” 
Human Relations, 12, 1959) and the importance of a 
more inclusive view of society and milieu. Cf. John 
A. Clausen and Judith Williams, “Soclological Cor- 
relates of Child Behavior,” in Harold Stevenson, 
editor, Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education: Child Psychology, Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1963, pp. 62-107; and 
John A. Clausen, “Family Structure and Socializa- 
tion Processes,” Berkeley: University of California, 
1963 (mimeographed). 

8G, de Tarde, L’interpsychologie, Archives d’An- 
thropologie Criminele, Vol. XIX. 
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grave, with the ceremonies of initiation, 
marriage and other symbolic festivities along 
the way.® 

But Durkheim especially is the one who 
used the word and the idea systematically 
in various works. On this subject, four points 
must be particularly emphasized: 


(1) In his conception of childrearing, Durk- 
heim insists on the “methodical sociali- 
zation of the younger generation” in @ 
sense that is very close to present-day 
American social psychology. For him it 
is a matter of bringing forth the social 
being by inculcating in him a system of 
ideas, feelings and habits that express the 
group and his own self. Rearing requires 
the support of a group. But a problem 
presents itself to him: in our era, the 
only group that can serve this end is 
the occupational group, on the assump- 
tion that division of labor will proceed 
more and more and that decentralization 
can be widely extended. (Education et 
sociologie, L’education morale.) 


". (2) Rearing plays a role in the framing, 
Me modify: 


difying and channeling of needs. It 
operates in the direction of an ever more 
advanced social integration and of a re- 
action against anomie (Le suicide). In 
his work on suicide in particular, Durk- 
heim shows that, when needs are no 
longer related to means, cases of anomic 
suicide occur, which cannot be explained 
in the same way ads egotistical or al- 
truistic suicide, but are more specifically 
linked to a general disorganization of the 
society in which the person no longer 
finds his proper place or the support he 
needs to survive 


- (3) It is in Durkheim that this global: view 


of society of which we were speaking 
earlier first appears. It is in society, 
. considered as a whole, that the indi- 
vidual gradually acquires his autonomy. 
Durkheim’s insistence on the existence 
of society independently of the sum of 
individuals, is related to his subsequent 
position that the individual is only a 
receptacle and that the important thing 
is the emergence of the person. Many 
errors concerning Durkheim’s sociology 
come, we believe, from the lack of at- 
tention given to this cardinal distinction 
between the individual and the person, 
and to the transition from one to the 
other. 
(4) Lastly it is no doubt superfluous to re- 
the importance of the collective rep- 
resentations that have a reality beyond 
individual consciousness. But in spite of 


° A., Van Gennep, Les rites de passage, Paris: 
Nourry, 1909. 
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Durkheim’s analyses, we shall turn to an- 
other member of the Sociological School 
for enlightenment on this question. 


Maurice Halbwachs has contributed not 
only remarkable studies on socialization in 
the daily economic life of workers but also 
his as yet insufficiently exploited research 
on the social framework of memory.?® Going 
further than Durkheim in psychological 
analysis and bringing more nuances to it, 
Halbwachs shows in particular that the most 
deep-seated past can be evoked in repre- 
sentations only by taking points of reference 
provided by society. (La mémoire collective) 

Starting from the “social insertion” which 
is linked to the details of life conditions and 
of the situation in time and space deriving 
from the social framework, he goes still 
further than Durkheim in studying the de- 
velopment of the person who gradually as- 
serts himself in society. 

In ethnology, Marcel Mauss, who was 
also linked to the Sociological School, has, 
on his part, extended Durkheim’s studies 
on the person in non-mechanical societies. 

Maurice Leenhardt’s research is based 
on twenty-five years of experience in the 
feld. In the Melanesian societies that he 
studied, as in many other societies, the per- 
son is not distinguishable from the system 
of relations in which he is caught up. There 
is close communion between himself and the 
society in which he participates and from 
which he cannot entirely separate himself. 
Only gradually does the notion of person 
appear and become explicit. A distinction is 
made between the individual, as a physical 
being, and that other part of the person that 
remains linked to social life as a whole. One 
must not be too surprised at the statement 
made by a Melanesian to Leenhardt about 
contacts with Europeans: the real discov- 
ery that they had led him to make was the 
awareness of his own body. It is this dis- 
covery that allows a new form of social 


10 Maurice Halbwachs, La classe ouvrière et les 
niveaus de vie, Paris, 1913; also, Maurice Halb- 
wachs, Les cadres scciaux de la mémoire, Paris: 
Alcan, 1925. 

11 Marcel Mauss, Sociologie et anthropologie, 
Paris: P.U.F. 1960. 

12 Maurice Leenhardt, Do Kamo: La personne et 
le mythe dans le monde mélanésien, Paris: Gali- 
mard, 1947. 
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insertion. But the latter can take place only 
in a society that has other structures. 

Linguistics and structural anthropology 
also led Levi-Strauss to study how each in- 
dividual finds himself classed and placed in 
society by the name he receives in relation 
to the totem. It is as though in our society 
the personality that is appropriate for an 
individual plays the role of totem for him.** 
But actually, there is a fundamental differ- 
ence: through his classificatory name, the 
individual finds himself placed by others, 
whereas his personality is progressively 
created in part by himself, 

In any case, the material environment and 
even more so the social environment con- 
tinue to play a determining part in person- 
ality formation. Whether in the work of 
ethnologists on man and matter (A. Leroi- 
Gourhan), of sociologists on the new tech- 
nical evironment (G. Friedmann), or in the 
considerations of Marxist and existentialist 
philosophers on environment and action,’* 
the environmental variables are of funda- 
mental importance. It is in his relations with 
the material world and with others that the 
person asserts himself, 

The whole personality-oriented current 
around Emmanuel Mounier continues to 
assert the fundamental role of communica- 
tion in the formation of the person.1® On 
one hand Mounier refers to Marx and ac- 
cepts the statement that “a being that is not 
objective is not a being.” He then empha- 
sizes that the relation of the person to nature 
is “a dialectic relationship of exchange and 
ascent.” On the other hand, he shows how 
individualism is fundamentally opposed to 
“personalism.” The former tends eventually 
to turn the individual back toward positions 
of isolation and defense. The latter main- 
tains that the person exists only by and in 
the other. “The thou and, in it, the we, 
precedes the J, or at least goes side by side 
with it.” The self that is turned toward the 

18 G. Levi-Strauss, “L'individu comme espèce,” 
in La pensée sauvage, Paris: Plon, 1963. 

14 G. Friedmann, Le traval en miettes, Paris: 
Gallimard, 1956; A. Leroi-Gourhan, L’homme et 
la matiére, Paris: Albin Michel, 1945; Jean Paul 
Sartre, Critique de la raison dialectique, Paris: 
Gallimard, 1960. 
` 15 See also J. Lacroix, Personne et amour, Paris: 
Ed. du Seuil, 1955; and Emmanuel Mounier, Traité 
du caractère, Paris: Ed. du Seuil, 1946, new edi- 
tion, 1961. 


world and toward others is not opposed to 
the individual, but rather is its fulfillment. 
Here we have another conjuncture, in a quite 
different way, with the research of the So- 
clological School and the ethnologists.1* In 


society taken as a whole, the individual as- 


serts himself by the awareness of his body 
and its situation in space, and the person 
progressively manifests himself by his po- 
tential for communicating freely, for going 
outside of himself, for giving and at the 
iN time for taking his destiny upon him- 

The Psychologists and the Wallon-Piaget 
Debate." Among French psychologists, the 
problem of the socialization of the child has 
been marked by a dialogue between two 
researchers of equal reputation: Henri Wal- 
lon and Jean Piaget. Moreover it seems that 
this debate has been particularly construc- 
tive even though it is not possible to declare 
one or the other in the right. This is a good 


example of the light thrown on a problem by ` 


an exchange between the representatives of 
two tendencies. 

To a certain extent, Piaget’s point of view 
differs from that of the sociologists. For 
Piaget, socialization is a central formative 
process in human societies. The child is 
not born social; he becomes so. There are 
no “social instincts,” no potential social life 
in the individual. Nevertheless the individual 
is socialized from his very first days by 
means of the relations of the child with 
adults and of children among themselves. 
These relations have an effect on the intel- 


16 See also on this subject the microsociological 
studies of Georges Gurvitch, “Microsociologie et 
soclométrie,” in La vocation actuelle de la sociolo- 
gie, Paris: P.U.F. 

17 A more complete study would call for a return 
to the origins of French psychology. In Maine de 


Biran, for example, the concept of emergence of — 


the self in an individual in “the apperception of 
the effort of which he feels himself to be the sub- 
ject or the cause” in certain organic conditions, 
would furnish elements for thought on the discov- 
ery of the body, which was dealt with above, and 
on the debates with which we are going to deal. 
See on this subject D. Voutsinas, “Maine de Biran 
(1766-1824), fondateur de la psychologie francatse,” 
Bulletin de Psychologie, Octa 1963. 

18 Jean Piaget, “Pensée égocentrique et pensée 
sociocentrique,” Cahiers internationaux de Sociolo- 
gie, 10 (1951), pp. 34-49; Jean Piaget, “Problemes 
de la psycho-sociologie de Venfance,” in Georges 
Gurvitch, Traité de sociologie, Paris: P.UF., 1960, 
VoL I, pp. 229-254. 
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lectual, affective and moral plane, thus ne- 
cessitating a series of observations and of 
complementary studies in order to reach all 
the aspects of the problem. 

In this study of relationships, the author 
might come close to sociometry, but he cri- 
ticizes it as not being sufficiently elaborated 
to permit the study of the complex socializa- 
tion processes in the child. Particularly on 
the intellectual plane, Piaget distinguishes, 
on the one hand, the representations that 
are part of the technical and scientific sphere 
and thanks to which the child achieves a 
personal reconstruction of elements that he 
has borrowed from his surroundings and, on 
the other hand, the myths which are ac- 
cepted uncritically. 

Wallon is closer than Piaget to the socio- 
logical point of view, at least on certain 
points. For him the individual and society 
are mingled from the beginning.” He is not 
in agreement with Piaget on the autism of 


, the child’s thought, for he deems that there 
~is an immediate participation in situations, 
‘ dn immediate communication through emo- 


tional states. But on this point, the diver- 
gences that seemed to stand out between the 
two authors have become attenuated in the 
dialogue; Piaget has seemed to accord more 
and more importance to socialization from 
the very beginning, and Wallon has softened 
his assertion that the individual is social 
“by nature.” 

At the same time, Wallon also criticizes 
the sociologists. He shows the opposition 
that has existed between the. psychological 
current (of which he gives examples in 
Condillac, Bergson, Dumas, and Maine de 
Biran), and Durkheim’s sociological cur- 
rent. He then takes Durkheim to task for 
not sufficiently taking into account the in- 
teraction between the individual side and 
the social side in the child. Wallon attaches 
prime importance to the groups in which the 
child pursues his social apprenticeship, and 
in this connection, be partly answers Durk- 
heim’s question concerning socialization in 
particular groups in our society. These 
groups are the family, the sibling group, the 


19 Henri Wallon, “Etude psychologique et sociolo- 
gique de Penfant,” Cahiers internationaux de So- 
ciologie, 3 (1947), pp. 3-22; also, Henri Wallon, 
“Leg mileux, les groups et Ia psychogénése de 
Venfant,” Cahiers internationaux de Sociologie, 16 
(1954), pp. 2-13. 


social milieux, and non-organized milieux 
in particular. Indeed Wallon takes much 
interest not only in well-defined groups, but 
in social milieux whose outlines are much 
less precise but which have no less influence 
on the development of the child’s thought. 
We shall return to this question in connec- 
tion with the research work of our own 
Group. 

In any case, we agree with René Zazzo in 
saying that Wallon and Piaget have had a 
dialogue of the deaf,?° as it were, in their 
discussion of the moment when socialization 
starts. We believe nevertheless that the exist- 
ence of this debate has made greater under- 
standing possible for many researchers who 
have followed it and that it has furthered 
progress. 

Along this same line of French psychology, 
I. Meyerson wrote us, concerning the Ameri- 
can idea of socialization, that 


to speak of the individual shaped by society 
is to practice sociological empiricism: to do 
over in sociology what has been set aside by 
psychology and the critique of knowledge... - 
The individual and society are everywhere, 
but the gamut of behaviors, of actions, of 
institutions, of works is vast. It is the system 
and the language of each and the particular 
play of interactions in each that alone lend 
themselves to rigorous scientific investigation. 


He comes back to the idea that “man is an 
essentially and naturally social animal,” in 
the same way as this notion appears among 
other contemporary French researchers. We 
meet it again in regard to the importance 
to be attached to the individual’s creative 
action in social life. 


NEW RESEARCH 


Starting from the group of studies of 
which we have just been speaking, various 
lines of research have recently been devel- 
oped. Before presenting the problem as we 
have studied it in our group, we would like 
to give an outline of some of the most sig- 
nificant studies undertaken by other teams 
and other researchers. As we have pointed 
out in the reviews that were worked up for 
distribution abroad, we naturally cannot 
give a complete picture of all that is being 
done at the present time in France and in 


20 René Zazzo, Les jumeaux, le couple et la per- 
sonne, Paris: P.U.F., 1960, Vol. II, pp. 390-395, 
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French. We shall limit ourselves to a few 
illustrations. 

We have granted less space to research 
bearing directly on adults. For the moment, 
it is a matter of seeing first what is being 
undertaken on children and adolescents. It 
is nonetheless impossible to distinguish en- 
tirely the different areas of work. The prob- 
lem of childen and of their social matura- 
tion can only be understood by taking the 
unfolding of an individual’s life in a society, 
from the beginning to the end. 

In order to facilitate their presentation, 
we shall distinguish two large categories of 
work according to whether the researchers 
stress the relationship between the milieu 
and behavior or whether they stress repre- 
sentations, models and values. 

Milieu and behavior. The desire to link 
the person to the whole of society by means 
of institutions and structures, while taking 
like conditions and social relations into ac- 
count, has for a long time held a very large 
place in French research. A whole series of 
recent studies bears witness to it today more 
than ever. 

Life conditions and socioeconomic levels 
play an essential part in the development of 
the child, the adolescent and the adult. The 
link between the economy, the material set- 
ting and individual psychology in the social 
milieu remains in the tradition of Halb- 
wachs, whom we have cited above. For 
example, a study by Rousselet on the influ- 
ence of socioeconomic factors at the time of 
joining the labor force shows us the differ- 
ence between adolescents from working-class 
backgrounds and those from other back- 
grounds.* Romian studies the disadvantages 
of certain subjects on the plane of verbal 
achievement and shows that levels of aspira- 
tion are more limited among children from 
low socioeconomic levels.?? Larrue and 
Malrieu compare upbringing in the city and 
in the country.”* 


31 J. Rousselet, “Influence des facteurs soclo- 
économiques sur la mise au travail dès la fin de la 
période de scolarité obligatoire,” Enfance (No. 
4/5, 1958), pp. 407-418. 

23 Jacques Romian, “Quelques problèmes de Iori- 
entation scolaire et professionnelle étudiés en zone 
industrielle et minière,” Enfance (No. 2, 1961), pp. 
145-164. 

28 J. Larrue and P. Malrieu, “Enquête sur Pédu- 
cation à la ville et à la campagne,” Enfance (No. 1, 
1953), pp. 31-63. 


A few years earlier, a large-scale study 
by the Institut National d'Etudes Démo- 
graphiques, under the direction of Heuyer, 
showed that school success was greater 
among children from large cities than among 
those from the country or from small 
towns.*4 It is also in this direction that a 
part of the Groupe d’Ethnologie Sociale 
worked when we studied the daily life of 
working-class families or compared the up- 
bringing of infants in three different social 
settings: working-class, intellectual, and 
rural 


Alongside the study of life conditions, re- 
search on the cultural context and letsure 
has been broadly developed. Numerous stud- 
ies on the influence of television on the child 
(Héléne Gratiot and others), the work of 
Dumazedier’s Groupe de Soctologie des 
Loisirs or of other researchers like Kaes and 


Charpentreau have shed new light on all © 


that the child receives through the mass 


communication media and in the context ..- 


of present-day civilization. These studies 
should then be linked with those of Fried- 
mann, Morin, and other sociologists from 
the Centre d’Hiudes des Communications 
de Masses. 

School and education have been studied 
for a lesser time by researchers. Among the 
studies that bear directly on the topic, we 
can cite for example: the research of the 
group for Sociologie de Education of the 
Centre d'Etudes Sociologiques; that of V. 
Isambert-Jamati on the education of girls; 
and, at the Groupe d’Ethnologte Sociale, S. 
Mollo’s work on the school behavior of the 
child from different social backgrounds.”® 

At the same time, the child is situated in 


the family and in relation to his parents and ` 


his siblings. Several workgroups are focused 
on these questions, either at the Laboratoire 
de Psycho-Btologte de ? Enfant, or, on the 
educational plane, at the Ecole des Parents. 
Berge is studying the optimum family size 
for promoting school success and he empha- 


24 Institut National d'Etudes Démographiques, 
Le niveau intellectuel des enfants d'âge scolaire, 
1954, Vol. Il (Travaux et documents No. 23). 

26 V, Isambert-Jamati, “Education et maturité 
sociale dans la France contemporaine,” Cahiers in- 
ternationaux de Sociologie, 31 (1961) pp. 129-144; 
Suzanne Mollo, “Importance et signification du 
modèle d'écolier dans Ia vie scolaire et sociale de 
l'enfant,” Enfance (No. 4/5, 1963), pp. 333-343. 
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sizes the inadequacy of affective relations in 
large families.2@ A. M. Rocheblave continues 
her work on the learning of roles.?? Andrée 
Michel has studied families of working-class 
background in particular, especially in resi- 
dential hotels and in the most deprived 
neighborhoods.*® We too have done research 
in this sector and shall speak of it further 
on. 

Child and adolescent groups have given 
rise to studies like Fau’s on the learning of 
roles in the framework of children’s groups, 
which nicely complements the works re- 
ferred to above.* In the work of our group, 
Jacques Jenny emphasizes, in regard to so- 
cial maturation, the importance of adoles- 
cent groups in which the apprenticeship for 
social living is carried out.®® This is an. es- 
sential transition between the family and 
the social groups in which the adolescent 
will find himself. 

A special place must also be given to re- 


`. Search on pathology and delinquency, on 
“social non-adjustment and maladjustment. 


In this area, the Centre d’Education Surveil- 
lée at Vaucresson has created a research 
team including Michard, Selosse and others, 
that is developing ever more precise views 
on the diverse variables of the milieu in re- 
lation to the behavior of juvenile delin- 
quents.2 The studies undertaken by them 
in “open environments” with the collabora- 
tion of specialists from all disciplines are a 
good example of collective work that makes 
research in this area move ahead rapidly. 

In various other centers, studies have been 
done on the readjustment difficulties of the 
child in institutions especially created to 
this end. Amado, Capul and others have 


-~ worked in the same direction as we have 


36 André Berge, “Les milieux familiaux,” in 
Psyckologie de Penfant de la naissance à Vadoles- 
cence, Paris: Bourrelier, 1962, pp. 215-221. 

3T A. M. Rocheblave-Spenle, La notion de rôle 
en psyckologie sociale, Paris: P.U.F., 1962. 

28 Andrée Michel, “Enquête sur la vie familiale 
des locataires des hôtels meublés de la Seine,” Ca- 
kiers internationaux de Sociologie, 27 (1959), pp 
153-176. 

29 R, Fau, Les groupes denfants et d’adolescents, 
Paris: Presses Universitaires, 1952 (Paideia). 

80 Jacques Jenny, “La maturation sociale,” Reve 
francaise de Sociologie, 3 (1960), pp. 131-152. 

1H. Michard and J. Selosse, et al, La délin- 
quance des jeunes en groupe, Paris: Ed. Cujas, 1963 
C et recherches du Centre de Formation et 

de recherche de l'éducation surveillée, No. 1). 


and have made an important contribution 
to the analysis of behavioral and environ- 
mental variables significant for educators.®* 
In psychiatric hospitals, numerous studies 
have been undertaken, in particular at the 
Hôpital de la Salpetriére in Professor 
Heuer’s department, where Marie-José 
Chombart de Lauwe completed the investi- 
gation of which we shall speak further on.** 
In juvenile courts certain judges, Chazal in 
particular, have become more and more in- 
terested in sociological research. Chazal has 
set up several groups and has ensured a par- 
ticularly fruitful link between practice and 
r 

Among the psychologists, Lagache’s work 
on delinquents is not only of interest for the 
study of adult socialization, but also contrib- 
utes essential food for thought; it seeks to 
understand the adolescent’s development in 
relation to the man he will later become.®4 
Other work on desocialization deserves the 
attention of researchers, because this aspect ` 
of the problem is often poorly studied. Thus 
Vexliard, in his studies on the vagrant and 
especially on the vagrant’s childhcod, brings 
up difficult-to-collect data that better show 
us how an individual can gradually lose con- 
tact with the society in which he lives.®5 

Representations, models, and values. 
Alongside studies on the social milieu, re- 
search on representations, models and values 
is gradually occupying a more and more 
prominent place. Such are the image of the 
body (Burstin), the representation of self 
(Bianka Zazzo), the representation of role 
(A. M. Rocheblave), the depiction of the 
adult (Burstin), the representation of the 
child and the ideal model of the child pre- 
sented by adults in literature or in educa- 
tional books (Marie-José Chombart de 
Lauwe, Suzanne Mollo), the child’s repre- 


32 G, Amado, “La société, la famille et Pinadapta- 
tion des enfants,” Cahiers de Penfance, 4ème année, 
(No. 29, 1956), pp. 37-44; M. Capul, S. Capul, J. 
Roy and J. Simonin, “Rôles et relations dans les 
familles d'enfants inadaptés de la région parisienne,” 
Enfance (No. 5, 1959), pp. 451-471. 

88 Marie-José Chombart de Lauwe, Psychopa- 
thologie sociale de Venfant inadapté, Paris: Ed. du 
C.IN.RS., 1959. 

3t Daniel Lagache, “La psycho-criminogénése,” 
Revue francaise de Psychoanalyse, 15 (No. 1, 1951), 
pp. 103-129. 

55 A. Vexliard, Le clockard, étude de psychologie 
sociale, Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1957. 
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sentation of the world (Piaget), the rela- 
tionship between representations, guiding 
images and aspirations (P.-H. Chombart 
de Lauwe), the image of psychoanalysis 
(Moscovici), the image of woman in society 
(M.-J. and P.-H. Chombart de Lauwe), and 
others.®* 

The study of representations and of mod- 
els is being carried out in connection with 
research on life conditions and on milieu. 
The two orientations are complementary. 
One can have no meaning without the other. 
It is in the tradition of the French sociologi- 
cal school, and of Halbwachs in particular, 
to develop them simultaneously. 


MAIN TENDENCIES 


In general, these increasingly numerous 
studies deal with the relationship between 
the person and society in a broader sense 
than socialization as that concept is used 
by American writers. This may be one of the 
reasons why the word is much less used than 
formerly in France, whereas it is used much 
more in the United States. Very diverse 
tendencies show a certain convergence, it 
seems to us, when they are more closely ana- 
lyzed: the tendency that is closest to Ameri- 
can psychology is no doubt the one that at- 
taches particular importance to the concep?s 
of social apprenticeship and the integration 
of successive roles (Stoetzel, Rocheblave) .2? 
Adjustment of the individual to society takes 
place through the gradual acquisition of the 
elements of a culture (“acculturation” in 
Gesell’s meaning rather than that of the 


86 J, Burstin, “L’évolution du préadolescent a la 
lumière de ses conceptions sur Padulte,” Enfance 
(No. 2, 1955), pp. 85-117; J. Burstin, “La repré- 
sentation du moi physique dans la préadolescence,” 
Enfance (No. 2, 1957), pp. 143-163; Marie-José 
Chombart de Lauwe, “La représentation de l'enfant 
dans la societé urbaine contemporaine,” Enfance 
(No. 1, 1962), pp. 53-67; Paul-Henri Chombart de 
Lauwe, “Aspirations, tmages-guides et transforma- 
tions sociales,” Revue française de Sociologie, 5 
(No. 2, 1964), pp. 180-192; Paul-Henri and Mariz- 
José Chombart de Lauwe, L'image de la femme 
dans la société: son image dans différents milieux 
soclaux, Paris: Ed. du C.N.RS., 1963 (Travaux du 
Groupe d’Ethnologie Sociale) I: Problèmes thé- 
oriques, pp. 20-44; Suzanne Mollo, of. c#t.; Blanka 
Zazzo, “Etude différentielle de limage de sol chaz 
Vadolescent,” Enfance (No. 4/5, 1958), pp. 353- 
380. 

87 A. M. Rocheblave-Spenle, op. cit.; J. Stoetzel, 
La psychologie sociale, Paris: Flammarion, 1963. 


anthropologists). Berge, on his part, makes 
identification the mainspring of socializa- 
tion.88 

Lagache distinguishes subjective identi- 
fication, an existential relationship in which 
a certain confusion exists between the sub- 
ject and the object, from objective identi- 
fication, a cognitive act that permits the 
maximum distinction between subject and 
object.2°> He then follows the progression 
from the one type of identification to the 
other in the course of the child’s learning. 
Failure to achieve identification becomes for 
him a means of identifying socialization dis- 
turbances, notably in the study of the per- 
sonality of criminals. 

A second apparently quite different tend- 
ency is the one that emphasizes the condi- 
tions of the social milieu in the perspective 
claimed by Halbwachs in sociology and 
Wallon in psychology. It is possible to link 
together the studies that ascribe particular 


importance to one or another of a group of +.. 
variables: socioeconomic conditions and»: 


transformations; daily life in the city and in 


the country; social classes and subcultures; - 


family and siblings; school and teaching; 
and spontaneous groups of children and 
adolescents. A number of studies mentioned 
earlier, especially some of those from the 


Groupe d’Ethnologie Sociale, derive from — 


this tendency. The connection between the 
development of the person and changes in 
society becomes apparent through the study 
of life conditions, social relations, social 
structures and institutions. Such study seems 
to us to diverge decidely from what is gen- 
erally done in the United States. But certain 
writers like Lagache are establishing useful 
bridges, particularly in the study of motiva- 
tion and needs, that rely in part on appren- 
ticeship and socialization in certain social 
circumstances. 

The third tendency emphasizes more par- 
ticularly the function of representations, of 
images, of models and, underlying them, the 
value systems subscribed to by the adults in 
the midst of whom the child lives (Paul- 
Henri and Marie-José Chombart de Lauwe). 
It is necessary to distinguish the normative 


88 André Berge, op. cit. 

89 Daniel Lagache, “Quelques aspects de Videntifi- 
cation,” in Congrés international de Psychologie, 
14éme, Montreal, 1954 (document ronéotypé). 
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models that are proposed to or imposed on 
the child and especially intended for him, 
from those to which the adults themselves 
refer in their daily lives (Marie-José Chom- 
bart de Lauwe).*® The child adopts these 
models or rejects them, adheres to these 
values or fights them. In any case, they have 
an unquestionable influence on him. But, in 
keeping with the tendency under discussion, 
these representations, images and models 
are born and transformed with changing life 
conditions. The world of symbols and the 
world of the struggle for life (symbiosis, 
competition), that certain writers in ecology 
have sometimes wanted to separate, are here 
intimately mingled. The work of various 
teams—of our own in particular—has tried 
to advance along this path. In social psy- 
chopathology, we must also lay stress on 
conflicts of representations and models in 
one and the same person that may be the 
original cause of emotional conflicts as well 


;itas their consequence. The work of several 
other sociologists and ethnologists on per- 


sonal conflicts deriving from cultural change 
-is significant in this respect. ~ 
The fourth tendency, along the line of 
which we have also worked, is directed 
toward showing the stages of social matura- 
ison, of the passage from adolescence to adult 
“society by way of young people’s groups 
(J. Jenny), the individual’s utilization of 
the milieu’s elemenis in order to transcend 
it (Clausse), adaptability, the open-minded- 
ness that allows the indispensable successive 
mutations to take place.* These mutations 
occur at times of crisis, particularly in ado- 
lescence (Debesse), but these crises are not 
equally important in all social milieu,*® and 


40 Marie-José Chombart de Lauwe, op. cit. 

#1 See, for example, Louis Dumont’s study of 
changes in Indian society, La civilisation indienne 
et nous: Esquisse de soctologte comparée, Paris: A. 
Colin, 1964. 

4a A, Clausse, Philosophie de Tétude du mileu, 
Paris: Ed. du Scarabée, 1961. Along this same line, 
in the course of one of the discussion sessions on 
this subject at the Psychological Society, Germaine 
de Montmollin stressed the “flexibility” of the per- 
son who has acquired certain mechanisms or cer- 
tain roles and needs to be able to abandon them 
in order to acquire new ones, What is rigidity’s 
portion and what is flextbility’s portion in the child 
after the period of initiation? 

48 M. Debesse, “L’adolescence est-elle une crise?” 
Enfance (No. 4/5, 1958), pp. 287-302. The very 
concept of crisis, moreover, needs to be discussed. 


some authors deny their existence. The ado- 
lescent aspires particularly towards auton- 
omy (Bianka Zazzo), but a constant reso- 
cialization takes place in the course of 
existence (Moscovici).*4 Along this line, 
some writers go still further, stressing the 
fact that there is no definitive maturity 
(Lapassade) and showing the value of devi- 
ance in society (E. de Dampierre).* 

In any case, in France we seem still to re- 
main fairly far from the concept of socializa- 
tion as it is presented in America at the 
present time and it would be interesting to 
open a debate on this point. 

A final tendency that may include all the 
preceding ones and will also provoke many 
discussions emphasizes the reciprocal action 
of the individual on the group, as well as 
that of the group on the individual (Cousi- 
net and various other writers).46 The very 
idea of socialization is questioned here. It is 
less a matter of knowing how the individual 
will be well adjusted to society than of seek- 
ing to understand what he takes from and 
what he contributes to social life. What is his 
creative share? In the course of our discus- 
sions, researchers have stressed the play of 
relations between society in evolution and 
the individual in evolution. When society is 
more fluid, the individual’s creative share 
is larger. In any case, the individual parti- 
cipates in an ever larger number of different 
social groups and can thus find more free- 
dom for action at the same time as fewer 
secure supports. It has also been emphasized 
that the best proof of true socialization is 
the capacity displayed by the individual to 
detach himself from the group. This is one 
of the aspects of social maturation that goes 
back to Durkheim’s preoccupations with the 
subject of the person’s progressive auton- 
omy. 

Such a rapid and incomplete examination 
of these diverse tendencies does not author- 


Is it really a matter of conflict states to which the 
very term “crisis” tends to give a pathological as- 
pect, or of expected stages in development having 
normal manifestations In a society or in a given 
social milieu ? 

tt Bianka Zazzo, “Revendications d’autonomie 
chez des adolescents de mileux socio-culturels dif- 
férents,” Enfance (No. 2, 1961), pp. 107-123. 

45 G. Lapassade, L'entrée dans. la vie, Paris: Ed. 
de Minuit, 1963. 

48 R. Cousinet, La vie sociale des enfants, Paris: 
Ed. du Scarabée, 1958. 
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ize us to attempt a synthesis. Starting from 
these few data and from considerations to 
which the work of our group has led us, we 
should like merely to set forth a few propos- 
als in order to facilitate a dialogue. 


THE SEARCH FOR A LINE OF INQUIRY 


In the perspective of French sociology, 
ethnology and psychology, the concept of 
the individual’s socialization, in the sense of 
the learning of the roles necessary for social 
life, cannot be separated from a broader 
view of the reciprocal reactions between the 
individual, groups and society. Even in 
Durkheim, whose too narrow definition of 
socialization would no longer be entirely 
accepted in France today, the conception of 
a duality between the individual and the 
person and of the transition from one to the 
other through a reciprocal action of integra- 
tion and autonomy puts decided restrictions 
on the concept of a unilateral action by so- 
ciety on the child or by adults on younger 
generations. 

Individual socialization, then, cannot ke 
studied without understanding the comple- 
mentary process: the transformation of so- 
cial structures as a function of discoveries of 
new needs of persons. Both processes meet 
to make a final process become apparent: 
the reciprocal adjustment of the person and 
of society. It is the relation between these 
three processes that we must now examine. 

To be sure, the learning of certain ges- 
tures (Mauss’s bodily techniques), of cer- 
tain behavior and role models, is indispensa- 
ble to the child for integrating himself into 
social life. But what is the individual’s share 
in this integration? How does the social mat- 
uration that will make him mto an adult 
gradually take place? A definition of sociali- 
zation, of adjustment, of integration, of ma- 
turation, of the acquisition of a culture, of 
rearing implies a previous definition of the 
adult. But this definition constantly changes 
as a function of the interaction of the images 
presented to the young by the adults them- 
selves and of the images that the ycung 
spontaneously create. To what extent does 
the individual participate in the creation 
of the model that will serve as a guide to 
him? In order to answer this question, it is 
essential to study the relationship between 
collective representations and individual rep- 


resentations.. At the level of the individual 
and of the person he is to become, acquiring 
bodily techniques, learning conventional be- 
havior, taking on a whole gamut of family, 
school and vocational roles can therefore 
not be separated from the personal aspira- 
tions that will color them in an original way. 

At the same time, the society that receives 
the child and then the adolescent is able 
constantly to adjust itself to his individual 
needs and his aspirations, as ever ‘more 
clearly brought out by scientific discoveries. 
Social structures are transformed not only 
as a function of the evolution of techniques 
and of changes in economic conditions, but 
also as a function of a certain conception 
that we have of the needs and aspirations 
of persons. The notions of a free society or 
of an orderly society have a determining in- 
fluence on the creation of the Institutions 
that regulate the relationship between the 


person and society, on the harmonizing and. _ 
the structure of the groups in which the per- -: | 
sons will be involved, on the training rules: | 


to which children and adolescents will be 
subjected. 

But of course these notions themselves are 
born and prove their active strength in a 
specific economic and social context; there 
is a constant relationship between the rep- 
resentations and the situations. 

Pedagogic systems are part of a much 
larger whole from which they cannot be dis- 
associated. Without a change in economic 
conditions, in class relationships, in the lay- 
out of cities, and so forth, how can a co- 
herent plan of education be- conceived? 
Here society’s representations, as Durkheim 
and Halbwachs studied them, regain their 
importance; role conceptions and behavior 
models are here intimately linked. The so- 
cialization of the individual and the search 
for greater personal autonomy take place in 
relation to transformations in the whole of 
social life. 

A question arises in this connection: to 
what extent do industrial societies bring 
about ever greater autonomy for the person, 
as Durkheim believed, or to what degree do 
fragmented work, new alienations and the 
impacts of urban life leave the individual 
at once more isolated and more socially de- 
termined than before? As a matter of fact, 
Durkheim’s remark remains valid if we take 


of 


7) 
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into account the new possibilities offered to 
man, on at least three planes: a greater 
perspective on other cultures; mobility in 
space, occupation, and income; greater fa- 
cilities for the circulation of ideas, informa- 
tion and mass communication. The real 
problem is that these possibilities remain 
especially reserved for certain categories of 
people, while others are handicapped by the 
loss of traditional group supports, by diffi- 
culties of access to culture, by the crushing 
effect of excessive work schedules, by 
crowding in unsanitary dwellings and in 
shantytowns.*7 Moreover, mobility and the 
manifold possibilities for changes of milieu 
and culture necessitate the development of 
facilities for reception and of transition 
groups, facilities that are in insufficient num- 
ber at present. Migrant workers and their 
families, for example, often suffer cruelly 
from these unprepared-for displacements. 


For them the shantytown serves as the re- 


ception facility and offers transitional neigh- 
borhood groups. But in general, under what 
conditions! #8 

Under the circumstances, how can one 
study separately individual socialization and 
the transformation of life conditions and in- 
stitutions? It would mean, in certain cases, 
adjusting the individual to living in situa- 
tions of imbalance and social injustice, main- 
taining anomic tendencies, preventing any 
progress. That is why it is so important to 
have interdisciplinary research in which the 
approaches of sociology and economics to 
social change round out the psychological 
approach to adjustment. 

Beyond individual socialization, it is the 
reciprocal action of society on the individual 
and of the individual on society that holds 
our attention. The child is “socialized” not 


47 For each of these points, a certaln number of 
references to investigations and general works 
should be cited here, but this is not possible in an 
article of limited dimensions. 

48 In the course of a discussion on work, Miss I. 
Pereira de Queiros, a professor at Sao Paulo Uni- 
versity, stressed the traditional role of shantytowns 
in certain South American countries, during the 
process of urbanization on the fringe of large cities. 
It is necessary to distinguish these clearly from the 
more or less sub-proletarian shantytowns that shel- 
ter (but do not welcome) foreigners in varlous in- 
dustrialized countries and in the South American 
countries themselves when the rhythm of migration 
reaches the degree of acceleration with which we 
are familiar, 


only by his family and by school, the ado- 
lescent not only by the spontaneous groups 
in which he participates, and the adult not 
only by the associations, the unions and the 
parties that he joins. Each one also brings 
an original contribution to the social milieu 
in which he lives. Some children very early 
have an extremely strong personality that 
stamps the whole family climate and often, 
through it, networks of relatives, friends and 
neighbors. 

Every teacher knows that such and such 
a schoolboy has a strong influence on the 
class as a whole that makes the teacher’s 
task easier or more difficult. Such an influ- 
ence becomes decisive in the spontaneous 
groups where the adolescent, with his peers 
and without adults, serves the apprentice- 
ship to social life that is so imperative for 


Through these successive experiences and 
all through his life the individual will there- 
fore contribute his creative share as well as 
adapting constantly to the framework that 
society imposes on him. He could—but in 
actual fact most of the time he can only do 
it in a very limited way. It is here that so- 
cial transformations intervene to permit him 
to take an increasingly active and creative 
part in social life. What structures and insti- 
tutions are best adapted to facilitating this 
contribution of each person in a common 
enterprise, so as to avoid a loss or poor 
utilization of the human resources of a pop- 
ulation? How can one define individual so- 
cialization if not in relation to an overall 
conception of the relationship between the 
person and society? 

Can permanent education make it possible 
for the child, the adolescent, the adult, to 
gain the necessary footholds to integrate him 
into social life without holding him within 
rigid norms? Each definition of a bodily 
technique, of a behavior model, of a role 
image, of a hierarchy of values needs to be 
reconsidered in this perspective. The basic 
personality that constitutes a common mini- 
mum cannot be confused with a proposed 
ideal. The dawning awareness of new needs, 
new aspirations, is a factor in personal prog- 
ress and in social progress. Together they 
are but one. 

Now scientific research, in the human sci- 
ences in particular, every day brings to light 
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new needs of the child, the adolescent and 
the adult that society cannot avoid taking 
into consideration. We thus come to the idea 
of the adaptation or lack of adaptation of 
old institutions to the new individual needs 
that are coming to light. This is one of the 
important areas of observation in psychol- 
ogy. 

The research undertaken or to be under- 
taken in this perspective requires the defi- 
nition of the problematic issues and assumes 
previous theoretical discussion. The body of 
work that we have undertaken at the Graupe 
d’Ethnologie Sociale on the processes of in- 
teraction of the person and society is moving 
in this direction. Its broad outline soon will 
be presented in articles now being prepared. 

Coming back to the comparison between 
the American and the French schools, it 
seems that very often, in the United States, 
the emphasis given from the start to the 


idea that. society -is a body of individuals 
and that it has no existence of its own con- 
trasts to a certain extent with the French 
conception that first considers society taken 
as a whole. But the narrower definition of 
socialization by certain American schools 
tends to model the individual upon the 
norms of a society that asserts itself more 
and more, while the French schools seem 
to apply themselves to separating the per- 
son from the society out of which he 
emerges. Of course many nuances should be 
brought to this overly general remark and 
we have stressed the necessity of taking into 
account the different trends of thought 
among sociologists in both countries. But if 
these differing perspectives really exist, the 
current effort to achieve mutual understand- 
ing should result in new possibilities for com- 
mon endeavor and a phase of more con- 
structive research. 


RESEARCH ON SOCIALIZATION AND PERSONALITY 
DEVELOPMENT IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
FRANCE: REMARKS ON THE PAPER BY 
PROFESSOR CHOMBART pr LAUWE 


Jonn A. CLAUSEN 
University of California, Berkeley 


ROFESSOR Chombart de Lauwe has very 

usefully delineated some of the main 

themes in current French research 
on the relationship of the individual and 
society and has pointed out a number of 
sources of divergence between French and 
American research and theory relating to 
the development of the person. In comment- 
ing upon his paper and its particular sig- 
nificance for American social scientists, I 
should like first of all to note some of the 
difficulties entailed in seeking to obtain, 
without such guidance, an adequate over- 
view of the state of socialization research in 
France. 

When the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil’s Committee on Socialization and Social 
Structure began its stock-taking in this field 
some six years ago, we were eager to include 
in our review the work done by our coun- 


terparts in Europe and elsewhere.? Although 
many Americans subscribe to one or more 
journals from other countries, it must be 
acknowledged that few of us are able to keep 
up with the American literature, let alone 
that of other countries. Obviously, an ade- 
quate knowledge of the socialization litera- 
ture of any given country could only be 
achieved with the aid of scholars responsible 
for that literature. 

Perbaps the most helpful cues as to the 
state of research and theorizing on socializa- 


1 The program of the Committee is supported in 
large part by Grant No. M-4160 from the National 
Institute of Mental Health. The members of the 
Committee are Orville G. Brim, Jr., Alex Inkeles, 
Ronald Lippitt, Eleanor E. Maccoby, M. Brewster 
Smith and the writer. 

My French colleague has commented on a number 
of my observations, I have incorporated his com- 
ments in footnotes wherever it was feasible to do so. 
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tion outside the United States came from 
reports of conferences that had touched 
upon the topic, most notably the volumes 
reporting papers presented at the Interna- 
tional Seminar on Family Research.* When 
an opportunity came to discuss the work of 
the Committee with the members of the 
International Seminar on Family Research 
in Washington in 1962, it became apparent 
that much that was relevant to the interests 
of the Committee was published in volumes 
or-journals that were relatively inaccessible 
to us and that we would not have come 
across without considerable assistance from 
scholars working in a given language. It was 
for this reason that the Committee requested 
Professor Chombart de Lauwe to supervise 
the production of a bibliography and set of 
abstracts of the French literature and the 
late Professor Gerhart Baumert to do the 
same for the German literature on sociali- 
zation.® 

~ -The two volumes of abstracts produced 
at the Groupe d’Ethnologie Sociale for dis- 
tribution to American scholars were exceed- 
ingly helpful in giving us an indication of 
the range of interests in research on per- 
sonal development as exemplified in recent 
French literature. They did not, however, 
permit any real understanding of current 
conceptual usage or of main issues in that 
literature. The present paper by Professor 
Chombart de Lauwe helps to reduce the 
deficit in our understanding and illuminates 
some of the issues of which this American at 
least was only dimly aware. 

In the course of corresponding with Pro- 
fessor Chombart de Lauwe about the biblio- 
graphic coverage desired by the Committee 
on Socialization and Social Structure, I must 
confess that I was frequently puzzled by his 
apparent rejection of the concept “sociali- 
zation.” Despite the several definitions sup- 
plied from various American sources, which 


2 Volume 2 of Recherches sur la famille edited by 
Nels Anderson, Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Rup- 
recht, 1957, was especially belpful in this respect. 

3 The review of the German literature was not 
quite complete at the time of Dr. Baumert’s death 
but was subsequently completed by his assistant, 
Heinz Karl. The volume of German research on 
socialization is quite meager in comparison with the 
French literature. A limited number of copies of 
the annotated bibliography, “German Research on 
Socialization,” is available through the Committee 
on Socialization and Social Structure. 
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seemed to members of the Committee clearly 
to designate the general nature and central 
focus of a field of study (acknowledging that 
the boundaries of that feld are certainly not 
well defined), it was apparent that our 
French colleague felt much more comforta- 
ble with a designation that to us seemed far 
more diffuse—the interaction of the person 
and society. As he has noted, American 
scholars are less likely to consider society as 
a whole vis-à-vis the individual. They would 
rather speak of the relationships between the 
individual and the society, suggesting medi- 
ating processes rather than direct interac- 


‘tion. It is not that they deny the reality of 


society. It is rather that interaction as such 
is among persons within a framework of 
society—individuals and groups organized 
in time and space, sharing many common 
goals and expectations but also constantly 
carving out new objects and expectations 
through the process of interaction. 

Paradoxically, it appears that our prefer- 
ences for different terminology reflect a 
common desire not to do away with the 
spontaneous, creative aspects of individual 
behavior. The connotations that our terms 
have acquired are inextricably bound up with 
the general assumptions we hold as to the 
nature of human nature and human inter- 
action but they are also a reflection of the 
fact that similar words acquire quite differ- 
ent meanings within different languages (or 
even, for that matter, within different mi- 
lieux in a single language). 

It is more important that we agree about 
ideas than about words. Nevertheless, in 
order to clarify the nature of our interests 
it may be helpful to review briefly the usage 
of the concept “socialization” and develop- 
ments in the study of the person in the 
United States. 


THE USE OF THE CONCEPT “SOCTALIZA- 
TION” IN THE UNITED STATES 


In the United States as in France, the 
concept of socialization has enjoyed long but 
somewhat inconsistent usage, especially 
among sociologists. Thus, as early as 1897, 
Franklin H. Giddings* used the term to 
refer to “the development of a social nature 


4 Franklin H. Giddings, The Theory of Socialisa- 
tion, New York: Macmillan, 1897. 
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. or character” in man. Although the concept 
has had somewhat different connotations for 
various writers since Giddings, the central 
referent, as Chombart de Lauwe has noted, 
has been the process by which the individ- 
ual takes on the way of life of his society. 
Socialization entails the establishment of 
social ties, the development of language, the 
achieving of an image of self and of “other” 
‘—that is, the basis for reciprocal interaction 
based upon symbolic processes—the learn- 
ing of skills, sentiments and motivations 
necessary for social participation and, in 
general, the social orientation of the child 
and the reorientation of the adult as he 
achieves new group memberships.” 

The underlying assumptions as to the 
nature of man as a biological organism have 
often been unclear and have varied consid- 
erably. Park’s dictum, “Man is not born 
human,” was based on the premise that 
without “contact, cooperation and conflict 

with his fellows” the infant would not realize 
the human potential; ° it was in no sense 
to deny the importance of man’s biological 
heritage. For American “symbolic interac- 
tionists” such as Cooley, Mead, Park and 
Thomas, the essence of the ability to “be- 
come human” lay in man’s potential for 
speech and for language.” These writers did 
not themselves use the term “socialization” 
but rather devoted themselves to an analysis 
of the generic processes by which the indi- 
vidual achieved both selfhood and member- 
ship in social groups. 

There was a long period when the concept 
of socialization was but little used and the 
processes designated by it were little studied. 
But in the 1930’s, with the rise of mterest 
in the relationships between culture and 
personality and with the beginnings of sys- 
tematic research on the relationships of 


5 For a recent discussion, see Wiliam H. Sewell, 
“Some Recent Developments in Socialization The- 
ory and Research,” Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Poktical and Social Science, 349 (Septem- 
ber, 1963), pp. 163-181. 

8 Robert E. Park, Principles of Human Bekav- 
ior, New York: Zolaz, 1915, p. 9. Professor Chom- 
bart de Lauwe comments: “I am inclined to say that 


man is born social and becomes more and more- 


social.” I concur. 

1T See, especially, Charles H. Cooley, Human Na- 
ture and the Social Order, New York: Scribners, 
1903; and George H. Mead, Mind, Self and So- 
ciety, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937. 


child-rearing practices to social status on 
the one hand and to the child’s personality 
development on the other, the term became 
a convenient label for an area of social- 
psychological interest.® 

Sometimes, it is true, “socialization” has 
been used as though it were an explanatory 
concept. The conforming child has been 
characterized as “socialized,” the deviant as 
“unsocialized” or inadequately socialized. 
Some authors have written as if socialization 
were the process for producing a standard 
product, with the motivations, skills and role 
repertoire that are required for meeting “‘so- 
ciety’s needs.” It was, in part, to this usage 
of socialization that Wrong objected in his 
paper, “The Oversocialized Conception of 
Man.” ° Perhaps our introductory textbooks 
in sociology are the worst offenders in their 
invoking of “socialization” primarily as a 
basis for conformity. It is true that encultur- 
ation and the acquisition of social skills must 
be accomplished if social interaction is to go 
smoothly, but deviant behaviors as well as 
conforming behaviors are learned in the 
course of any individual’s socialization ex- 
perience. If this perspective is recognized, 
the term will perhaps have fewer negative 
overtones. 


FRENCH INFLUENCES ON AMERICAN 
SOCIALIZATION RESEARCH 


One must, I think, agree that American 


sociologists tend to be inadequately aware of ` 


French writings in sociology except for a few 


translations of Durkheim. Rather surpris- ` 


ingly, however, American writings on social- 
ization have been little influenced by Durk- 
heim’s works which deal specifically with 
this topic. There seem to be two major rea- 


sons for this. First, those works—L’educa- . 


8 Developments in the Beld of culture and person- 
ality have been well documented in Milton Singer, 
“A Survey of Culture and Personality Theory and 
Research,” in Bert Kaplan, editor, Studying Per- 
sonality Cross-Culturally, Evanston, Il: Row, 
Peterson, 1961, pp. 9-90. One of the most influen- 
tial early summarizations of developmental research 
ła social perspective was Gardner Murphy, Lois 
Murphy and Theodore Newcomb, Experimental 
Social Psychology: An Interpreiation of Research 
upon the Socialization of the Individual, New York: 
Harper (rev. ed.), 1937. 

9 Dennis H. Wrong, “The Oversoclalized Con- 
ception of Man in Modern Sociology,” American 
Sociological Review, 26 (April, 1961), pp. 183—193, 
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tion morale and Education et sociolog~— 
were not translated into English until ‘the 
past decade. Second, and related to the fst, 
by the time most American scholars bec-me 
familiar with these works, the field aad 
reached a level of sophistication with reer- 
ence to the psychology of the child chat 
made Durkheim’s formulations on tech- 
niques of socialization seem crude and cut- 
dated. It is quite true, however, as Profezsor 
Chombart de Lauwe has suggested, that 
Durkheim’s general perspective on the r=la- 
tionship of the individual to his society ras 
been a major influence in support of waat 
might be called “cultural determinism.” 
- Among scholars writing in French, Piæet 
rather than Durkheim has had by far she 
most salient influence upon Americans wak- 
ing in the general field of socialization znd 
in the area of cognitive development.1?'FEre 
again, the changing nature of his influeace 
- has depended upon the order in which his 
` -works were translated. Americans were pñv- 
‘ileged to read translations of Piaget?s early 

_ work on the language and thought of -he 
child, the child’s conception of the weld 
and of physical causality and the chiH’s 
development of moral judgment by 1952. 
Nearly two decades elapsed before kis later 
experimental studies were translated into 
English. Since the earlier works dezlt wth 
issues that had long preoccupied the school 
of American sociologists known as “symbclic 
Interactionists,” they had a marked intu- 
ence on this group of scholars as well as on 
developmental psychologists. Recently, of 
course, the influence of the later works of 
Piaget on the study of cognitive develcp- 
ment has been even more profound. 

It is unfortunate that the works of Walbn 
are not better known in the United States. 
He was clearly a towering figure in the study 
‘of human development, and one whese far- 
mulations would be both illuminating aad 
congenial to most American social psychol- 

10 The magnitude of this influence is attested >y 
the publication of John H. Flavell’s analysis of 
Piaget’s works to 1960, The Developmental Pry- 
chology of Jean Piaget, Princeton, N.J.: Van N-s- 
trand, 1963, and by recent conferences such as tkat 
reported in William Kessen and Clementina Kual- 
man, (eds.), “Thought in the Young Child: Fæ- 
port of a Conference on Intellectual Deve_opment 
with Particular Attention to the Work of Jan 


Piaget,” Monographs of the Soctety for Research 3n 
Child Development, 27, (No. 2, 1962). 
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ogists. A few of the latter, such as Sherif 
and Cantril,“ have drawn upon his works 
but his. writings have not received the at- 
tention they deserve. 

A substantial part of the problem of in- 
adequate knowledge by Americans of work 
done abroad is that few of us have had an 
adequate knowledge of other languages. This 
situation may be changing, at least within 
the academic community. More of our stu- 
dents are studying abroad and thereby ex- 
periencing an opportunity to utilize the lan- 
guages they have learned in secondary school 
and in college. These students will read the 
literature of other languages in the original 
and enjoy doing so. For the bulk of our 
students, however, translations and sum- 
marizations will be required for some time to 
come. One of our tasks, then, is to identify 
early the salient contributions that should 
be translated: when feasible and in any case 
incorporated in our fund of knowledge. 


MAIN TENDENCIES IN FRENCH AND 
AMERICAN STUDIES 


Professor Chombart de Lauwe notes four 
distinct tendencies in French studies deal- 
ing with the relationship between the per- 
son and society and a further global tend- 
ency which in his opinion calls into question 
the very idea of socialization. Let us con- 
sider first this global tendency, which em- 
phasizes the reciprocal action of the indi- 
vidual on the group as well as that of the 
group on the individual. This is not a new 
idea to American sociologists; it is the pri- 
mary premise of the approach known as 
symbolic interaction, to which we have re- 
ferred above. But it is a conception easier 
to talk about in discourses on the nature of 
the relationships between individual and so- 
ciety than to study systematically. 

It must be acknowledged that most sys- 
tematic research in the field of personality 
development and socialization does not do 
justice to this conception—-and this seems to 
be as true of French research as of Ameri- 
can. The nature of reciprocal action is most 
clearly illustrated in research based on ob- 
servation (whether in natural groups or in 
experimental settings—as in the work of 


"Ua Muzafer Sherif and Hadley Cantril, The Psy- 
chology of Ego-Involvements, New York: Wiley, 
1947. 
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Sherif on the psychology of social norms) 
or on life history materials, for these permit 
the characterization of individual and group 
over time in a way that cross-sectional sur- 
vey research never can, There has been a 
great increase in the use of observational 
methods in American research on child so- 
cialization in the past five years; more ade- 
quate characterizations of the interaction 
process, especially in the family, are begin- 
ning to appear.” 

Far from feeling that the notion of recip- 
rocal interaction rules out the use of the 
term “socialization,” I would suggest that 
the concept implies an interaction between 
parent and child, teacher and pupil, peer 
group and adolescent member—the individ- 
ual moving toward adulthood and the rep- 
resentatives of adult society who help to 
orient and supervise him. Five years ago, 
Eleanor Maccoby suggested that “Perhaps 
the greatest change that has occurred in the 
field of child development in the past 15 
years has been the increasing emphasis on 
socialization.” 5 A major contribution of 
the concept, she felt, was that it focused 
attention not only on the child as a learner 
but on the parent as teacher. And often the 
teacher learns from the pupil. For decades 
attempts have been made by child psycholo- 
gists and others to relate child-rearing prac- 
tices to child behavior, with almost total dis- 
regard for the relationship between parent 
and child. More recently, research has begun 
to recognize what common sense has long 
known—the critical importance of relation- 
ships and contexts. Without denying the 
validity of his criticisms, I would submit 
that there may be less difference between 
current perspectives in the United States 
and France than Professor Chombart de 
Lauwe suggests. The great difference is in 
the words we use and in the discrepancv 
between research and theory. 

Turning now to the other four main tend- 


13 Issues and developments in this area were 
explored in one of the conferences sponsored by 
the Committee on Socialization and Social Struc- 
ture, and reported in “Observational Methods in 
Research on Socialization Processes: A Report of a 
Conference,” edited by Marian R. Yarrow and 
Harold L. Rausch, multilithed, undated. 

18 Eleanor E. Maccoby, “The Choice of Varla- 
bles in the Study of Socialization,” Sociomeiry, 24 
(December, 1961), p. 357. 


encies in French writing on the topic, Amer- 
icans do indeed find the idea of the integra- 
tion of successive roles a congenial ap- 
proach. The concept of “role” enjoys a great 
vogue in the United States. It is a useful 
concept for linking the personalities of the 
individuals to the positions which they oc- 
cupy in the social organization. But as a 
number of scholars who have written on 
the topic have observed, the concept of 
“role” is freighted with many meanings. It 
has been a promising mediator between psy- 
chological and sociological perspectives, but 
easily lends itself to fallacious use when it is 
suggested that roles determine behavior. 
They do provide guidelines of expectation 
or even requirement, but most roles leave 
enormous scope for individual creativity. 
Each individual fills many roles and to a 
considerable degree he enacts them according 


‘to his own purposes. Research on variations 


in role definition and role enactment across 
and within groups is much needed to avoid 
gross oversimplification in the use of this 
construct. 

Professor Chombart de Lauwe feels that 
the French insistence on the conditions of 
the social milieu “diverges decidedly from 
what is generally done in the United States.” 
I must enter a partial dissent from this opin- 
ion. It is true that we have produced no 
systematic and detailed descriptions of the 
milieu and the conditions of daily life—uses 
of time and space, budgets, diet, etc_—which 
compare with the superb studies of Professor 
Chombart de Lauwe and his group, but 
Americans have certainly not neglected study 
of the effects of the milieu on the individual. 
The studies in urban ecology that began at 
the University of Chicago in the 1920’s and 
which produced so many classics of Ameri- 
can sociology were predicated precisely on 
the importance of the conditions of the so- 
cial milieu.** More directly bearing on so- 


147 refer here to such wocks as Louis Wirth, 
The Ghetto, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1956; Clifford R. Shaw, Henry D. McKay, Leonard 
S. Cottrell and Frederick M. Zorbaugh, Delin- 
quency Areas, Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1929; Harvey W. Zorbaugh, Gold Coast and 
Slum, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929; 
St. Clair Drake and Horace R. Cayton, Black 
Metropolis, New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co, 
1945; and many other works by members of the 
Chicago school. 

Chombart de Lauwe comments: “French writers 
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cialization—and indeed, serving to popular- 
ize the concept in the United States more 
than two decades ago—were the early stud- 
ies of the development of Negro youth in 
various sections of the country.*® 

There was a time when American sociolo- 
gists were very much concerned with meas- 
urement of the physical characteristics of 
home and neighborhood, yet it is quite true 
that in the past two decades studies of child 
socialization have only peripherally sought 
to establish the effects of life conditions upon 
the development of normal children. From 
the end of the 1930’s until the recent redis- 
covery of poverty, we tended to act as if it 
had disappeared from all but urban slums 
and the rural south. The 1956 index of the 
American Sociological Review did not list 
the term. The physical and social concomi- 
tants of poverty tended to be dealt with 
only as one examined the physical contexts 
of the major social problems. Many of our 
major works on child-rearing have been con- 
cerned with social class but have tended to 
ignore the direct consequences of class for 
housing, family interaction and neighbor- 
hood associational patterns.*6 

If American studies have left something 
to be desired through their failure to ex- 
amine the direct influence of the physical 
milieu on socialization, they have certainly 
concentrated attention on the patterning of 
parental attitudes and behaviors which de- 
rive from occupation and social class. Here 
the American literature has been rich in- 
deed—tich enough so that by 1958 Bronfen- 
brenner could delineate trends in child-rear- 
ing by social class over the previous three 
decades.‘7 French researchers have indeed 


have more often emphasized the link between 
economic problems and sociological problems than 
have their American colleagues.” 

15 These include Allison Davis and John Dollard, 
Children of Bondage, Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education, 1940; Charles S. Johnson, 
Growing Up in the Black Beli, Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Education, 1941; and E. 
Franklin Frazier, Negro Y.uth at the Crossways, 
Washington, D.C.: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1940. 

16 The writings of Allison Davis did, however, 
make graphically clear the direct impact of the 
physical conditions of life on socialization in the 
lower-class family. 

37 Urie Bronfenbrenner, “Social Class and Social- 
ization through Time and Space,” in Eleanor E. 
Maccoby, Theodore Newcomb and Eugene Hart- 
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studied closely the conditions of life but by 
contrast they have failed to give equally 
close attention to the specific ways in which 
these conditions influence family relation- 
ships and the upbringing of the child. 

We have much to learn from French re- 
search and theory on “representations.” Our 
French colleagues have looked much more 
closely than we have at the nature of the 
models and ideal conceptions that guide par- 
ents and children. American works that do 
deal with images of the ideal are more likely 
to be authored by anthropologists than by 
sociologists or psychologists. Perhaps the 
best known American contributions to this 
area are those studies that have analysed 
the assumptions about human nature, the 
child and parenthood that are contained in 
popular works on child care.2® Also relevant 
here are studies such as that of de Charmes 
and Moeller dealing with the changing value 
emphases manifest in school textbooks and 
the aspects of personal character most ex- 
tolled? Another related facet of the Ameri- 
can literature deals with the values parents 
hold for their children, as in the reszarch of 
Kohn.”° It might be an interesting task for 
a scholar to survey the similarities and dif- 
ferences in the questions being asked in 
France and the United States with reference 
to norms and values and also to compare the 
actual orientations of parents and scholars 
in the two societies in this respect. 


OTHER DIFFERENCES IN ORIENTATION 


Perhaps the sharpest impression of a dif- 
ference in the social science literature of the 
two countries dealing with the development 


ley, editors, Readings in Social Psychology, New 
York: Holt, 1958. Another major summary of the 
literature is given by William H. Sewell, “Social 
Class and Childhood Personality,” Sociometry, 24 
(December, 1961), pp. 340-356. 

18 One of the collections that contains articles of 
this type and others on cultural models relating to 
socialization is Margaret Mead and Martha Wolf- 
enstein, (eds.), Childhood in Contemporary Cul- 
tures, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1955. 

19 See, for example, Richard de Charmes and 
Gerald H. Moeller, “Values Expressed in Ameri- 
can Children’s Readers, 1800-1950,” Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology, 64 (February, 1962), 
pp. 136-142. 

20 Melvin L. Kohn, “Social Class and Parental 
Values,” American Journal of Sociology, 54 (Jan- 
vary, 1959), pp. 337-351. 
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of the person in society relates to the scope 
of empirical research. Much of our research 
in the United States examines the expecta- 
tions of parents, the ways in which parents 
attempt to influence the child’s behavior 
(techniques of discipline, of reward, of train- 
ing for independence) and the outcomes of 
such parental practices on aspects of child 
personality and child behavior. I stress gs- 
pects because the great bulk of this volumi- 
nous literature deals with relatively narrow 
segments of outcome—with “achievement 
motivation,” “dependency,” “identification,” 
“moral development,” “aggression,” “anxi- 
ety,” and the like.24 Few American reports 
of research of socialization and personality 
development attempt to provide a full state- 
ment of the nature of the influences upon 
the developing child. Instead, the emphasis 
tends to be devoted to description of a par- 
ticular piece of research, presenting the de- 
sign, discussing measurement problems and 
delineating relationships found in data anal- 
ysis. This does not imply that the authors 
assume that these relationships are all that 
matters, though it must be acknowleged that 
too often this may appear to be the case. At 
best the research is both rigorous and signifi- 
cant; at worst it is stereotyped and trivial. 

The French literature on the same subject 
tends to be characterized by greater breadth, 
with more explicit recognition of the com- 
plexity of the phenomena dealt with. Often, 
however (as in some of the literature cited 
by Professor Chombart de Lauwe on the 
subject of the influence of the milieu on the 
child) the works are filled with assertions 
apparently based upon the author’s experi- 
ence and convictions but without any sys- 
tematic evidence. Conceptualization tends to 
be in terms of global formulations which 
presumably influence behavioral outcomes, 
but the linkages whereby such effects are 
produced are seldom spelled out. Sometimes 
assertions about the effects of particular as- 
pects of the milieu completely ignore re- 


21 Several recent volumes review this literature. 
See Harold W. Stevenson, editor, Child Psychol- 
ogy, Chicago: National Society for the Study of 
Education, 1963; Martin L. Hoffman and Lois W. 
Hoffman, editors, Review of Child Development 
Research, New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
Vol. 1 (1964), Vol. 2 forthcoming in 1966; and 
Paul Mussen, editor, Handbook of Research Metk- 
ods in Child Development, New York: Wiley, 1960. 


search findings relating to the topic. Where 
direct research is entailed, emphasis is most 
often on the correlates of delinquency or 
maladjustment, not on aspects of normal 
development. As a consequence, one finds 
relatively little conceptualization or meas- 
urement of aspects of positive performance, 
creativity or self-attitudes on the part of 
the children being studied. 

It would be invidious to cite particular 
authors, since my access to the French lit- 
erature has been largely limited to periodi- 
cals and books available in the library of 
my university and I am familiar with only a 
small segment of any given scholar’s work. 
Suffice it to say that the best of the French 
studies are very good indeed while the worst 
are different from, but perhaps not superior 
to, the worst of the American literature. 
Our styles of carrying out and reporting re- 
search are somewhat different; the focus of 
our attention and the theories we draw on 
vary considerably (as they do within each 
country as well) but the criteria of excel- 
lence and to some degree the methods that 
are used by outstanding workers in the 
United States and France seem to me. quite 
similar. Can we not enrich our understand- 
ing of the relationships between the individ- 
ual and the society by drawing on the best 
formulations and research in the literatures 
of both countries? Á 


CROSS-NATIONAL COMPARISONS 


Unfortunately, the difference in the focus 
of our research questions makes direct com- 
parisons between French and American 
studies difficult. One can begin to make such 
comparisons in regard to social class influ- 
ences on socialization in the two countries. 
In both France and the United States, for 
example, research has. demonstrated that so- 
cial class makes a difference in the nature 
of the child’s milieu, in parental values and 
aspirations for the child, in parental con- 
trols, in school experience, and so forth. It 
is clear that the conditions of life for the 
working-class child in both countries will 
more frequently entail both physical and 
cultural deprivation, although physical dep- 
rivation will in general be minimal in many 
parts of the United States (except for Negro 
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working-class children).74° Middle-class par- 
ents have somewhat different values for their 
children, at least in the United States, and 
seem more concerned with the child’s inter- 
nalizing standards of conduct rather than 
merely conforming.** Middle-class parents 
are more likely to aspire to their children 
attending a university and to stress academic 
performance than are working-class parents 
in the United States, though many upwardly- 
mobile working-class parents have the same 
aspirations and aims.** In the United States 
there appears to be a narrowing gap between 
the social classes in the forms of discipline 
used, but in general working-class parents 
-appear to be somewhat more authoritar- 
ian° The research of Lobrot suggests a 
similar tendency in France.2® From this 
study it appears also that maternal anxiety 
is highest in the working-class in France. 
For the United States the data are equivocal: 
middle-class mothers more frequently re- 
port themselves upset and report that rear- 
ing children is a difficult task, but working- 
class mothers more often express concern 
about the child’s thoughts and actions.*? 
The middle-class child in the United 
States appears to have as much freedom as 
the working-class child in the pre-adolescent 
period, except for children from markedly 
deprived segments of the population, who 


22 Recent awareness of the detrimental effects of 
cultural deprivation on cognitive development has, 
of course, led to a broadening of the scope of re- 
search on the underprivileged in general. 

83 See Robert R. Sears, Eleanor E. Maccoby and 
Henry Levin, Patterns of Child-Rearing, Evan- 
ston, Illinois: Row, Peterson, 1957. Also, Melvin 
L. Kohn, “Social Class and the Exercise of Paren- 
tal Authority,” American Sociological Review, 24 
(June 1959), pp. 362-366. 

234 See Bernard C. Rosen, “The Achievement 
Syndrome: A Psychocultural Dimension of Social 
Stratification,” American Sociological Review, 21 
(April 1956), pp. 203~211. 

26 See Urie Bronfenbrenner, op. cit. 

26 M. Lobrot, “Sociologie et attitudes educa- 
tives,” Enfance, 1 (Jan—Fev., 1962), pp. 69-83. 

Chombart de Lauwe expresses doubt as to. the 
validity of this generalization, noting also that “we 
first have to agree on the word authoritarian.” 

27See Melvin L. Kohn, “S-clal Class and Pa- 
rental Values,” op. cit., and Robert R. Sears, Elea- 
nor E. Maccoby and Henry Levin, op. cit. Data 
are available also from surveys seeking to assess 
the incidence of mental illness in the population. 
There are, however, grave methodological diff- 
culties in the use of mothers’ reports for assessing 
anxiety or concern. 
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are often unsupervised for much of the day. 
Middle-class girls may, indeed, have even 
greater freedom than their working-class 
peers. But in adolescence the middle-class 
parent retains control to a greater degree 
than the working-class parent.28 The work 
of Larrue and Malrieu suggests greater 
class differences for the pre-adolescent child 
in France, with much less freedom for the 
middle-class child.” 

In general, it appears that the authority 
of the father is less in the working-class 
family than in the middle-class family in 
both countries, but the consequences for 
child-rearing may not be the same. Michel 
reports that among the working-class apart- 
ment dwellers she studied in Paris, the 
father’s fatigue upon his arrival home left 
him unable to exercise authority but per- 
mitted him to be on intimate terms with 
his children. Larrue and Malrieu also note 
that the role of the father in their urban 
families is “often either indirect or negligi- 
ble,” especially in the working class. Unlike 
the situation described by Michel, in the 
United States a number of studies have 
found the working-class father to be on less 
close terms with his children (especially 
sons) than is the middle-class father.9+ 
Further, while French studies note the long 
working hours and fatigue of the working- 
class father—leaving him with less time at 
home—American studies find the middle- 
class father more likely to be absent from 
home evenings and weekends because of the 


28 George Psathas, “Ethnicity, Social Class and 
Adolescent Independence from Parental Control,” 
American Sociological Review, 22 (August, 1957), 
pp. 415-423. 

29 J, Larrue and P. Malrieu, “Enquête sur Pédu- 
cation 4 la ville et à la campagne. H. Types d’édu- 
cation à la ville,” Enfance, 1 (Jan—Fev., 1958), pp. 
31-63. 

80 Andrée Michel, “Les changements dans les 
relations parents-adolescents dans la famille ouvri- 
ère,” Semaine d'étude sur Padolescence, Paris: Cen- 
tres d’Entrainement aux Methodes d'Éducation 
Active, 1962. 

My French colleague reports disagreement among 
French scholars as to the authority of the working- 
class father and notes that “the problem has been 
excessively simplified.” He suggests the need for 
elaboration of hypotheses in terms of particular 
cultural contexts as a prelude to comparative studies, 

31 Melvin L. Kohn, “Social Class and the Alloca- 
tion of Parental Responsibilities,” Soctometry, 23 
(December, 1960), pp. 372-392. 
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demands of his occupation.5* It is likely, 
however, that regional differences and varia- 
tions among occupational groups in either 
country are as great as national differences. 

One could further elaborate the compari- 
son—and quite possibly I am not even 
aware of the major evidence available in the 
French literature. Perhaps a more careful 
review of the literature of both countries, as 
it bears upon social class differences in the 
many influences upon child development 
would help to provide a richer context for 
the assessment of generalizations. Lobrot’s 
findings (for a small sample) that nursery 
school pupils classified by their teachers as 
interested in their school activities had less 
authoritarian, more non-directive parents, 
are consonant with American research? 
But does this hold equally for all social 
classes or does generalization depend in part 
on the class context? 

Apart from scholarly writings on the sub- 
ject of the emergence and development of 
the person, there is a phenomenal aspect 
that makes cross-national comparisons not 
only interesting but inevitable. An American 
in France or a French visitor to the United 
States will be intrigued by the differences in 
the expectations and manifest behaviors of 
parents toward their children and children 
toward their parents. Especially in the mid- 
dle class, the close control of the French 
child and his much greater quiet and con- 
formity in situations where adults are 
present will strike the American visitor as 
amazing. It is indeed as though society were 
more real, more coercive for the French 
child. One assumes a greater uniformity of 
adult sanctions which define for the child 
relatively narrow limits of expressive be- 
havior which will be tolerated. 

On the other hand, French visitors to the 
United States have often commented on the 
seeming unruliness of children in the Ameri- 
can family and classroom. Tocqueville, for 


32 Paul-Henri Chombart de Lauwe et al, Famille 
et kabitation, II. Un essai @observation experimen- 
tale, (1960). American data are Jess adequate than 
the French and come from scattered sources, in- 
cluding Melvin L. Kohn and Eleanor E. Carroll, 
op. cit. 

83 See for example, Alfred L. Baldwin, “The Ef- 
fect of Home Environment on Nursery School 
Children,” Child Development, 20 (June, 1949), 
pp. 49-61. 
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example, commented on the relative lack 
of paternal authority and the “familiar inti- 
macy” between fathers and sons. American 
children in French schools are, I am told, 
often regarded as hyperactive. Yet in the 
peer group they are often characterized as 
conforming to a greater degree than French 
children. 

Observations by strangers to a culture are 
hardly a basis for generalization or explana- 
tion, but it appears that there is enough 
evidence of differing orientations on the part 
of parents and children in the two countries 
to ask just how they come about. If there 
is validity to the observation that middle- 
class French children are from an early age 
more responsive to the wishes of adults, how 
does this responsiveness come about? Is it 
primarily related to closer surveillance of the 
child by adults, to the more frequent ex- 
pression of love and nurturance, to a greater 
consistency in the imposition of “definitions 
of the situation” for the child in the pres- 
ence of adults? Do children with a high level 
of energy and zest interact differently with 
their parents and other adults than children 
who appear to be temperamentally more 
placid? How do experiences outside the 
family reinforce or contradict experiences in 
the family? Does one find in the United 
States and France an equally wide range of 
parental expectations and modes of child 
care and training, or is there indeed a much 
more clearly defined range of expectations 
and practices in France? 

I am suggesting the desirability of cross- 
national studies involving scholars from both 
countries in order to highlight the differ- 
ences and the similarities in the development 
of the child as a member of society. Our na- 
tional cultures provide somewhat different 
contexts within which to examine particular 
approaches to child-rearing and their con- 
sequences for personality. It might be par- 
ticularly fruitful to examine the expectations 
of parents and children, the frequency and 
quality of parent-child interaction and the 
child’s range of environment and his rep- 
ertoire of relatively autonomous activity at 
various age levels and within different occu- 
pational groups and community settings. 
Professor Chombart de Lauwe has posed the 
question of whether French and American 
approaches, starting from their different 
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perspectives, can come together. Perhaps it 
will be easier to achieve mutual understand- 
ing if together we examine areas of common 
interest. Our perspectives and approaches 
are clearly not the same, but neither are 
they basically antithetical. 

Theoretical issues should yield more 
readily to adequate data than to argumenta- 
tion. If the perspectives and particular 
strengths of scholars from the United States 
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and France can be brought together and 
applied to a sharper delineation of the link- 
ages between a person’s position in the social 
organization (including the conditions of 
life, the representations and the relation- 
ships that make up his socialization experi- 
ence), and his developing personality, our 
ability to generalize about the individual in 
relation to society should be markedly 
enhanced. 
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ON EXISTENTIAL PHENOMENOLOGY 
AND SOCIOLOGY (I) 


Although insightful and stimulating, Tirya- 
kian’s comparison of Husserl and Durkheim 
calls for a comment.! It is true that both men 
sought to eliminate psychological elements, and 
both were concerned with methodological rules 
as to how to do it, and so forth. Despite these 
and other similarities, however, there remained 
the important difference in regard to the onto- 
logical status of the phenomena they were 
studying. The Transcendental Ego of Husserl, 
“discovered” by a gradual reduction from the 
Empirical Ego, i.e., “bracketing” of psychologi- 
cal-empirical elements, reaches beyond nature. 
The Transcendental Ego is “absolute and non- 
relative.” 2 

“If we eliminate all Minds (Geister) from 
the world, there is no nature left any more.” 3 
For that reason one of the leading students and 
followers of Husserl, Roman Ingarden, labels 
Husserl’s system as “an immanent, transcen- 
dental idealism.” 4 For Durkheim, on the other 
hand, the collective consciousness that tran- 
scends the individual consciousness was “par- 
tially imbedded” in nature.” Collective con- 
sciousness, “the highest representation of na- 
ture,” 8 is rooted in the morphological level of 
phenomena. The emergence of one level of phe- 
nomena from another level of nature dominates 


1 Edward A. Tiryakian, “Existential Phenome- 
nology,” American Sociological Review, 30 (Octo- 
ber 1965), pp. 674-688. 

2Edmund Husserl, Ideen sur einer Reinen 
Phänomenologie und Phanomenologischen Phi- 
losophie: Zweites Buch; Phänomenologische Un- 
tersuchungen sur Konstitution, The Hague: Mar- 
tinus Nijhoff, 1952, p. 297, 

3 Ibid. 

tRoman Ingarden, Spor o istnienie swiata, 
Warsaw: Panstwowe Wydawnictwo Naukowe, 
1962, vol. 1, pp. 18-19. 

5 Emile Durkheim, Suicide: A Study in Sociology, 
Glencoe, IL: The Free Press, 1951, pp. 313-314. 
Note also that in his frequent explanations and 
defenses of the concept of collective consciousness, 
or “hyperspirituality,” Durkheim never tried to em- 
phasize that these are “nothing more than a body 
of natural facts which are explained by natural 
causes.” Emile Durkheim, Sociology and Philos- 
ophy, Glencoe, OL: The Free Press, 1953, p. 34. 
See also Leo F. Schnore, “Social Morphology and 
Human Ecology,” The American Journal of Soci- 
ology, 63 (1958), pp. 620-634. 

8 Emile Durkheim, The Elementary Forms of the 
Religious Life, Glencoe, IN.: The Free Press, n.d. 
p. 18. 


Durkheim’s thought. Even in his most “non- 
positivistic” conclusions of The Elementary 
Forms of the Religious Life, where one reads 
an ambiguous statement about “world existing 
inside society,” T one further reads that “the 
organization of society extends itself to the 
place which this occupies.” 8 In other words, 
even Deity finds itself still in the spatiotemporal 
framework; it is not only a moral phenomenon 
but also a res extensa (speaking in Descartes’ 
terms, as so frequently used by Husserl). Con- 
trariwise, Husserl repeatedly stresses that the 
real world is only one of the possible worlds,® 
tkat the spatiotemporal world is only of sec- 
ondary importance to the “intentional Existence- 
being” (sstentionales Sein),1° and that there is 
no causal relationship between the transcen- 
dental realm and nature,“ etc. What Husserl is 
after is to describe perception of perception. 
Therefore the Kantian dichotomy of noumena 
and phenomena is unsatisfactory to him; the 
spatiotemporal Ding an Sich should not be in- 
chided within Husserl’s system.12 

Similarities pointed out by Tiryakian are 
nevertheless of great interest to a student of 
the sociology of knowledge. Both Durkheim and 
Husserl made claims to the authority of scien- 
tific method. Both established rules and .pro- 
ceeded, or sought to proceed, systematically 
according to them. Interestingly, Husserl, who 
octlived Durkheim in creative terms, never paid 
any reference to Durkheim’s work, at least as 
far as I can determine. Yet both men were dis- 
satisfied with the variable flux of the world, and 
sought to penetrate beneath the epiphenomenal 
variability in order to get hold of more stable 
structures. As is well known, this concern with 


“tae genotypic latent level of phenomena” in- 


vaded several cultural fields during the shift 
from the 19th to the 20th century, bringing to 


T Ibid., p. 422. 

3 Ibid., p. 443. 

9 Edmund Husserl, Ideen su einer Phinomeno- 
logle und Phanomenologischen Philosophie: Erstes 
Buch; Allgemeine Einführung in die Reine Pkäno- 
menologie, The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1950, p. 
111. 

10 Ibid., p. 117. 

-1 Husserl, Zweites Buch, p. 283. 

-2 Edmund Husserl, Cartesianische Meditationen 
und Pariser Vorträge, The Hague: Martinus Nij- 
hoif, 1950, p. 33. See also Edmund Husserli, Die 
Krisis der Europäischen Wissenschafien und die 
Transsendentale Phänomenologie. Eine Einleitung 
in die Phanomenologische Philosophie, The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1954, p. 260. 
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an end the somewhat naive and confident as- 
sumptions of 19th century positivistic episte- 
mology. While Husserl moved inward into the 
person’s consciousness, and got beyond the 
temporal-spatial framework, Durkheim was con- 
cerned with the external, and in that sense op- 
posite, direction. Durkheim, however, never got 
beyond the spatiotemporal framework. In fact, 
because of his absorbing concern with the rela- 
tionship between the extensive spatiotemporal 
structure and images produced about this 
structure, he provided us with one of the 
most inspiring problems of the sociology o 
knowledge.4 
Jet KoLAJA 
University of Kentucky 


18 Recently Davy, commemorating Durkheim, 
stressed that the essential law proposed by Durk- 
heim was that social phenomena should vary 
“avec la forme d’association.” See Georges Davy, 
“Emile Durkheim,” Revue Francaise de Sociologie, 
1 (1960), pp. 3-24. The reference is to p. 22. 


ON EXISTENTIAL PHENOMENOLOGY 
AND SOCIOLOGY (H) 


_ Everyone is entitled to his own use of intel- 
lectual traditions. But when this use presents 
itself as a discovery of “major areas of con- 
vergence” between thinkers hitherto considered 
discrepant and as opening up “the possibility 
of a future general theory of social existence,” 
it invites critical inquiry into the foundation of 
these claims. Edward A. Tiryakian’s recent dis- 
cussion of a number of sociological figures in 
his “Existential Phenomenology and the Socio- 
logical Tradition” (American Sociological Re- 
view, October, 1965) makes such criticism 
imperative. 

Tiryakian conveys the impression that “ex- 
istential phenomenology” is an accepted entity 
in modem philosophy. In fact, existentialism 
and phenomenology represent quite different 
developments that were directly linked mainly 
in the work of Heidegger and Sartre, and there 
only in the earlier writings of these two phi- 
losophers. Kierkegaard would probably have 
been as little interested in phenomenology as 
Husserl was in existentialism, As to Jaspers, he 
can perhaps be considered an existentialist, but 
certainly not a phenomenologist. The “existen- 
tial-phenomenological tradition,” as Tiryakian 
presents it, is a doubtful construct at best. 

But Tiryakian’s conception of a “phenomeno- 
logical sociology” is even more doubtful. Of the 
figures he mentions, Vierkandt is the only one 
to whom this designation probably applies un- 
ambiguously. Scheler and Mannheim, to be sure, 
were influenced by phenomenology in their 
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earlier work, but both departed from it deci- 
sively in their later writings, Scheler in the 
direction of a general philosophical anthropol- 
ogy, Mannheim of an empirical-historical soci- 
ology. Schutz, the most important recent figure 
who tried to apply phenomenological perspec- 
tives to sociology, is only mentioned in passing 
and then in connection with concepts that have 
no place in his work (such as “alienation,” 
“guilt” and “authenticity”). But then Tirya- 
kian’s argument does not rest on an exposition 
of a phenomenological “school” in sociology. 
Rather, he wishes to show the implicit presence 
of “phenomenological” or “existential-phenam- 
enological” aspects (the two terms are virtually 
interchangeable in Tiryakian’s use) in sociologi- 
cal figures not commonly associated with either 
phenomenology or existentialism. 

Tiryakian does not explicate systematically 
just what the distinctive features of an “existen- 
tial-phenomenological” perspective in sociology 
are supposed to be. I gather that one has this 
perspective if one emphasizes the importance 
of “structure” and “meaning” in social phe- 
nomena. Since, in one way or another, most 
sociological thought has employed one or both 
of these notions, it is not difficult for Tiryakian 
to baptize almost everybody as an “existential 
phenomenologist.” However, the remarkable in- 
terpretations of the subjects of this procedure 
merit some attention. 

Weber’s concept of Verstehen is identified 
with Dilthey’s of “intuition.” Let it pass that 
neither concept has anything to do with phe- 
nomenology. But surely Weber, whose methodo- 
logical writings are full of the sharpest rejec- 
tions of all “emotional understanding” in history 
and sociology, does not deserve this particular 
misinterpretation. That Weber rejected “eco- 
nomic determinism” is correct. Yet he not only 
did not reject causal explanation but explicitly 
stated this to be the main goal of sociological 
Verstehen. I am not sure in what sense the term 
“intentionality” could be applied to Weber’s 
view of the place of subjective meaning in so- 
ciological analysis, but certainly not in a phe- 
nomenological sense, let alone in the sense that 
“subjectivity is truth.” One may reflect that 
the bulk of Weber’s methodological writings is 
still available only in German, but an English 
translation of his paper on objectivity in the 
social sciences has been available since 1949. 

Durkheim’s dictum to “consider social facts 
as things” is supposed to have “the same im- 
port and meaning” as Husserl’s “to the things 
themselves,” Actually, the two dicta have about 
as much in common as Hegel’s and St. Paul’s 
uses of the word “spirit.” Durkheim was con- 
cerned with the development of a sociological 
method apart from psychological explanations, 
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Husserl with a philosophy freed from excessive 
preoccupation with methodology. Tiryakian 
identifies Durkheim’s insistence on the real 
existence of “social facts,” their “thing-ness,”’ 
with Husserl’s phenomenological reduction— 
which brackets precisely the question of the 
real existence of all phenomena, social or other. 
Durkheim’s sociology is supposed to be “really 
phenomenological” because it allegedly consid- 
ers society in terms of intersubjective conscious- 
ness, whereas in fact Durkheim sought to avoid 
precisely this in his methodology. I shall not 
comment on the allegation that Durkheim’s ap- 
proach (apparently in another “convergence” 
with Weber’s) somehow dispenses with causal- 
ity. I shall only re-cite the disclosure that 
“Durkheim’s notion of anomie is the equivalent 
today’s ‘pluralistic’ society.” 

Simmel is “in” because he is supposed to 
have searched out “meaningful core components 
of a non-social nature,” whereas in fact his 
formal sociology attempts the exact opposite. 
W. I. Thomas is “in” because of his “impulse 
to see what is going on ‘outside’”—i.e., his 
interest in empirical field investigations—re- 
gardless of the fact that the phenomenological 
reduction brackets whatever is “outside” in this 
sense. Incidentally, in commenting on Thomas, 
Tiryakian confuses “attention” (a quality im- 
puted to Thomas by Martindale) and “inten- 
tion” (in the phenomenological sense). The 
early Parsons is “in” because he allowed “volum- 
_ tarism” in his theory of action, but the later 
Parsons, alas, is “out” because he has become 
contaminated with “the behavioristic-Freudian 
model” (another interesting product of Tirya- 
kian’s hyphenating propensity). Existential phe- 
nomenology, it seems, also involves profound 
gloom about contemporary society; thus Par- 
sons is also “out” because of his “rational 
_optimism” (no doubt an attitude that divides 
him sharply from Durkheim). Merton, mirabile 
dictu, is “in” because his distinction between 
manifest and latent functions is supposed to 
have some (presumably “latent”) affinity with 
a phenomenological distinction between ‘“mean- 
ing” and “structure.” Enough. 

Everybody is an existential phenomenologist 
at heart and thus a candidate for the great 
theoretical synthesis to come. Or almost every- 
body. Apart from some nameless “positivists,” 
the only one who is definitely “out” is Freud. 
I wonder why. Surely it could be shown, by 
Tiryakian’s method of exegesis, that the Freud- 
jan libido is “really” phenomenological inten- 
tionality! 

Petrer L. BERGER 

New School for Social Research 
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REPLY TO KOLAJA AND BERGER 


I welcome very much the response of Jiri 
Kolaja to my paper and am in essential agree- 
ment with his observations. It is my impression 
that Husserl in his later years, and particularly 
in the Fifth Cartesian Meditation, became in- 
creasingly aware of the intersubjective constitu- 
tion of consciousness or “pure transcendental 
subjectivity,” 1 which placed him on the thresh- 
old of Durkheim’s great insight, namely that 
human consciousness is grounded in or is pre- 
supposed by society as a “conscience collective,” 
a moral community, or what Parsons calls the 
“societal community.” ? It is precisely at the 
limits of subjectivity that phenomenology en- 
countered the social world; Alfred Schutz, stu- 
dent of Husserl, continued this important socio- 
logical direction of Husserl by undertaking to 
elucidate the complex structure of social reality. 
In this endeavor he was not alone but was 
joined by others who had come into contact 
with Husserlian thought, 

The notion of the “transcendental Ego,” as 
I understand it, does not have an otherworldly 
significance for Husserl, but refers to the sub- 
jectivity attained by transcending the “natural 
attitude.” On the other hand, there is an am- 
biguity in the notion of “nature” applied to 
Durkheim. Society is for him a “natural phe- 
nomenon,” it is empirical, and it has a morpho- 
logical basis. But at the same time, a “natural” 
aspect of all societies is for Durkheim (follow- 
ing Comte) their ideals, their involvement in 
the sacred, their values, their solidarity with 
past generations and their directive tendencies 
or collective aspirations which intend them 
toward the future. All this constitutes a “tran- 
scendental” basis of societies which cannot be 
deduced from their morphological or ecological 
base, In any case I fully agree with Kolaja that 
both Husserl and Durkheim sought to make 
their disciplines rigorously scientific and that 
the sociology of knowledge is a key meeting 
ground for phenomenology and sociology. 

As to Peter L. Bergers remarks, they are 
harder to answer concisely because they are not 
methodical, are addressed at different levels 
simultaneously ranging from very concrete to 
very general contentions, and his objections are 
stated dogmatically rather than with profes- 
sional care and documentation. However, I shall 


1Quentin Lauer, Phenomenology: Its Genesis 
and Prospect, New York: Harper Torchbooks, 
1965, p. 157. 

2 In his article, “Social Systems and Subsystems,” 
in the forthcoming International Encyclopedia of 
the Social Sciences. 
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attempt to temper his pontifical pose of exper- 
tise on a variety of points. 

First, I have no delusions of being an author- 
ity on modern philosophy: the meaningful 
linkage of phenomenology and existential analy- 
sis as forming a broad and recognizable perspec- 
tive fruitful for various intellectual investiga- 
tions is not my invention. The linkage of the 
two is explicitly referred to by Natanson,® 
Spiegelberg,? Merleau-Ponty Binswanger,’ 
Chisholm,8 Ruitenbeek, and Van Kaam,’ to 
cite a few readily available sources in English. 
This does not mean that the two are identical 
and have the same set of preoccupations, but 
the important point is that there is a striking 
affinity and complementarity between existen- 
tial thought and phenomenology—which may, 
as Merleau-Ponty has argued, be traced to a 
common philosophical source in Hegel’s Phe- 
nomenology of the Spirst. In any case, I cheer- 
fully place the onus of proof on Mr. Berger’s 
shoulders that such a nexus is “a doubtful 
construct.” In the same paragraph of his anath- 
ema, he states authoritatively that Jaspers 
can certainly not be considered a phenomenol- 
ogist. I would like to refer him to the excellent 
article of Lefebre in the well-known Schilpp 
volume on Jaspers and in particular to the 


following passage: 


It was left to Jaspers, however, to present the 
first comprehensive description of the phenomeno- 
logical method—and at the same time to intro- 
duce phenomenology into psychiatry—, with the 
publication of his article, “Die phinomenologische 
Forschungsrichtung in der Psychopathologie” 
(the phenomenological method of research in 
psychopathology) .* 


8 Maurice Natanson, Literature, Philosophy and - 


the Social Sciences: Essays in Existentialism and 
Phenomenology, The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 
1962, pp. 26-33; Herbert Spiegelberg, The Phenom- 
enological Movement, 2 vols, The Hague: Mar- 
tinus Nijhoff, 1960, passim; Maurice Merleau- 
Ponty, Sense and Nonsense (tr. by H. L. and P. 
A. Dreyfus), Evanston: Northwestern University 
Press, 1964, pp. 27 ff. and passim, as well as the 
translators’ excellent introduction; Ludwig Bins- 
wanger, “The Existential Analysis School of 
Thought,” in Rollo May, Ernest Angel, and Henri 
F. Ellenberger (eds.), Existence, New York: Basic 
Books, 1958, pp. 191-213; Roderick M. Chisholm, 
Realism and the Background of Phenomenology, 
New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 1960, p. 22; 
Hendrik M. Ruitenbeek (ed.), Psychoanalysis and 
Existential Philosopky, New York: E. P. Dutton, 
1962, p. xvi; Adrian Van Keam, “The Impact of 
Existential Phenomenology,” Review of Existential 
Psychology and Psychiatry, 1 (1961), pp. 63-83. 

t Ludwig B. Lefebre, “The Psychology of Kari 
Jaspers,” in Paul A. Schilpp (ed.), The Philosophy 
of Karl Jaspers, New York: Tudor, 1957, p. 473. 
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I would also suggest that Mr. Berger con- 
sult E. W. Anderson’s foreword to the English 
translation of Jaspers’ General Psychopathol- 
ogy® and to the first chapter of Part I of that 
book (a landmark in modern psychiatry) for 
further testimony. As‘to Kierkegaard, he un- 
doubtedly would have rejected being typed as 
anything (and surely not as a Sartre-brand of 
existentialist), but certainly I would recom- 
mend his Sickness unto Death and The Concept 
of Dread as phenomenological studies of psy- 
chological states of consciousness. 

Passing on, I did not say that “intuition” 
and “Verstehen” are identical, as Berger would 
have it, but I did indicate their common source 
in the writings of Dilthey. In this context it 
is astonishing that Berger should think that 
“Intuition” has nothing to do with phenomenol- 
ogy, since Husserl’s science of essences gives a 
cardinal role to “Anschauung” and to the 
Wesensschau (the intuition of essences)—this 
is perfectly clear from reading Husserl’s Ideas.6 
Perhaps, it may be that Berger makes the com- 
mon mistake, as Aron Gurwitsch has pointed 
out,? of thinking of intuition as something 
irrational or mystical; the latter notion of a 


simplistic intuitionism was, of course and right- - 


fully so, rejected by both Husserl and Weber, 
but how does this detract from my argument 
as to the phenomenological flavor of Verstehen? 

Certainly for Weber Verstehen as a method 
of sociological analysis is oriented to the eluci- 
dation of the meaning-structure of action for 
the historical subject, and such an understand- 
ing “from within” differs from external, cog- 
nitive-rational understanding in so far as the 
“meaning” of action includes sentiments, values, 
feelings. If Berger has an aversion to the notion 
of “emotional understanding,” I will gladly call 
it “empathic understanding” (following Jaspers) 


or by any other term as long as it designates . 


the sentience aspect of what is “verstanden” 8 
and serves to differentiate it from an external 
or objective “explanation” (verstehen as dif- 
ferentiated from erklären). To illustrate, there 
is a whale of a difference between explaining the 
objective features of a colonial system and wm- 
Cerstanding the Lebenswelt of colonial subjects; 
both are necessary to give a sociological account 
of colonialism. Of course Weber saw Verstehen 


5 Karl Jaspers, General Psychopathology (tr. by 
J. Hoenig and M. W. Hamilton), Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1963. 

86 For a lucid condensation, see Kurt F. Rein- 
hardt, The Existentialist Revolt, New York: Fred- 
erick Ungar, 1960, pp. 123-125. 

T Preface to Lauer, of. cit., pD. V. 

8 Talcott Parsons, The Structure of Social Action, 
Glencoe, IIL: Free Press, 1949, pp. 485 and 641. 
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as a step toward the causal explanation of a 
course of historical events, but in my article 
I suggested he rejected the formulation of 
“causal social laws,” not “causal explanation.” 
The meaningful linkage of specific historical 
cultural events which belong to the same Kul- 
turwelt (e.g., Protestantism and Capitalism in 
the West) is a causal explanation by Weber, 
grounded in the phenomenological elucidation 
of, say, “worldly asceticism.” But where in 
Weber does one find causal social laws of his- 
tory which parallel the laws of physics and 
chemistry, and would presuppose a complete 
quantification of social actions? 

Although Weber was not a follower of Hus- 
serl, that is not adequate grounds for dismissing 
his Verstehende sociology from a phenome- 
nological perspective. It seems to me that there 
are ample reasons for arguing the logical co- 
hesion of the two, or to suggest, as Raymond 
Aron has cogently done,® that Husserl’s phe- 
nomenology would have provided Weber with 
a logical, philosophical grounding. 

Mr. Berger then seeks to invalidate ad 
absurdum the logical nexus of Husserl and 
Durkheim by stating that the methodological 
principles of each have about as much in com- 
mon as Hegel’s and Paul’s notion of “spirit.” 
Without suggesting that Berger bother to con- 
sult Hegel’s Philosophy of Religion, may I point 
out that an eminent philosopher, Jacques Mari- 
tain, has written of Hegel that “. . . he tried to 
recast in purely philosophical terms the Pauline 
notion of freedom bestowed by the Spirit.” 1° 

Until a less spirited and more cogent criticism 
can be made, I will stick to my point that the 
dicta of Husserl and Durkheim have the same 
import and methodological status. Further, both 
Durkheim and Husserl were adamantly opposed 
to psychologism, as well as opposed to meta- 
physical cobwebs, and both saw that if their 
respective discipline was to become rigorously 
scientific there would have to be a liberation or 
a going beyond the standpoint of the “natural 
attitude.” I also touched in my paper on how 
Durkheim’s pioneer elucidation of the various 
depth levels of social structure suggests the 
affinity of his work with the phenomenological 
reduction method of Husserl, an affinity clearly 
shown in the later “depth” sociology of Gur- 
vitch—who has been influenced by both. 


3 In his introduction to Max Weber’s Le savant 
et le politique, Paris: Union Générale d’Editions, 
1963, p. 10. 

10 La Philosophie Morale, Paris: Gallimard, 1960, 
p. 221 (translation mine). There is an English edi- 
tion of this work, published by Scribner’s. 

11 See Don Martindale, The Nature and Types of 
Sociological Theory, Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1960, pp. 276-278. 


Going further, “attention” is not a quality 
imputed to W. I. Thomas by Martindale; it 
is to be found in Thomas’ writings. As Volkart 
notes, it is his early formulation of the later 
notion of “attitude.” Both the concept of “at- 
titude” and the equally cardinal notion of the 
“definition of the situation” certainly imply an 
intentional direction of consciousness to the 
outside on the part of the subject. The very 
notion of “situation” is of phenomenological 
status, to be differentiated from the “environ- 
ment” of behaviorism. Thomas (and Znaniecki) 
would have no difficulty in seeing the affmity 
between the notion of “situation” and the ex- 
istential-phenomenological notions of “Lebens- 
welt,” “Mitwelt” and “Eigenwelt.” 

It would become boring to the readers of 
this exchange if I continued a point-by-point 
refutation of Peter Berger’s pellets. Let us pass 
on to broader issues. I can only reiterate that 
the main endeavor of my article was to indicate 
that a meaningful convergence can be found in 
the theories of various sociological figures, that 
such a convergence may further be logically 
grounded in the broad perspective of existential 
phenomenology, and that such a recognition 
prevides a point of departure for a more com- 
prehensive theory of social existence. This was 
conceived in essentially the same spirit as Par- 
sons’ earlier and seminal endeavor in The Struc- 
ture of Social Action. Indeed, the voluntaristic 
frame of action articulated there with its as- 
sumption of the social person related to his 
total situation by a moral awareness of the so- 
cial world which gives significance to the course 
of his actions, a social world or a community 
of others which is real and which provides 
“feedback” for his purposive behavior—this 
voluntaristic model is certainly a component at 
the microsociological level of a general theory 
of social existence which might later be formu- 
lated. This, by the way, is the major reason 
why (to answer Berger’s later query) I do not 
think Freud’s general perspective on the con- 
stitution of personality is congruent with the so- 
ciological tradition I have emphasized. Freud’s 
monistic, past-oriented, psychologistic reduction 
of consciousness to bio-physical strivings, his 
denial of both the primacy of the moral com- 
munity and the autonomy of its cultural con- 
tent from biological determinism, are hardly 
consonant with voluntarism and social realism.18 
Had he not had such a psychological block 


12 Edmund H. Volkart, ed., Social Behavior and 
Persorality: Contributions of W. I. Thomas to 
Theory and Research, New York: Social Science 
Research Council, 1951, p. 218 n. 

18 Freud’s view of society is, it seems to me, 


polar to that stated by Parsons at the conclusion 


ož the central paragraph, op. cit., p. 670. 
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against philosophy, Freud might have profited 
more from his two years of attending in Vienna 
the seminar of Brentano (Husserl’s teacher). 
From Brentano’s notion of imfentionalsty he 
probably, though without realizing it, derived 
some of his ideas concerning the unconscious 
process of cathexis. Unfortunately, the hedonis- 
tic interpretation of cathexis drastically alters 
the basic intentional process of consciousness 
and robs it of its intersubjectivity. Working 
with neurotic patients, Freud saw the world as 
constituted chiefly by isolated libidinal monads. 
Much more congenial to a theory of social 
existence, at both the micro and macro levels 
of analysis, are the psychological theories of 
Adler, Rank, and Jung, whose convergence has 
been signaled by Progoff.14 

The sociological tradition I have stressed and 
its philosophical grounding in existential phe- 
nomenology certainly are not so general as to 
encompass every well-known sociologist, past 
and present, and not even all the elements of 
the sociological theorists I discussed, just as 
there are elements in Pareto’s sociology, for 
example, which fall outside the convergent 
frame of reference Parsons uncovered. My 
article is meant to be a stimulus to the articu- 
lation and (hopefully) renovation of sociologi- 
cal theory and research; it makes no claim of 
being comprehensive. If I did not “explicate 
systematically” the features of the perspective 
discussed, it was in part because such sys- 
tematics could not be undertaken in the length 
of a journal article and in part because a recog- 
nizable but flexible frame of reference devoid 
of categorical closure is itself in keeping with 
existential phenomenology. Certainly the ex- 
istential basis of social structure, the authentic 
and non-authentic dimensions of all roles and 
institutions, the multidimensionality of overt 
and covert meaning in all social acts, the ex- 
istential significance of symbols used by col- 
Jectivities—these represent fruitful areas of 
research #6 for an enriched “sociology of the 


14 Ira Progoff, Tke Death and Rebirth of Psy- 
chology, New York: Julian Press, 1956. 

15 Anna-Teresa Tymieniecka, Phenomenology and 
Science in Contemporary European Thought, New 
York: Noondav Press, 1962, p. 64f. 

16 In the forefront of this existential-phenome- 
nological empiricism, if I may be permitted to use 
this phrase, are the studies being conducted by 
Harold Garfinkel and his associates. I would also 
like to call attention to Jack D. Douglas, “The 
Sociological Study of Suicide: Suicidal Actions as 
Socially Meaningful Actions,” Unpublished Ph.D. 
thesis, Princeton University, 1965, as a brilliant 
exploration of the “meaning” of social action; in a 
different but related manner, see the seminal paper, 
“Death and Social Structure,” presented by Robert 
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social and cultural depths,” to use Ben Nel- 
son’s splendid phrase.1? 

I thought I had made it clear in the conclu- 
sion of my paper that existential phenomenology 
as a sociological articulation is not the whole 
of the sociological endeavor but that it provides 
a necessary ingress to fundamental aspects of 
social reality. In this context, if Jaspers, Scheler 
and Mannheim, for example, went beyond phe- 
nomenology, that is not surprising. The crucial 
point is that they could not have gone as far 
as they did had they not undertaken at an 
earlier stage of intellectual exploration a phe- 
nomenological approach. 

It is rather surprising that Berger, who makes 
such pious statements in his Invstation to So- 
ciology for sociology to have “humanistic un- 
derstanding” and “philosophical literacy” so as 
to prevent “methodological naiveté,’ 18 seems 
for some reason to object strenuously to my 
drawing attention to a convergence of an an- 
thropologically relevant philosophical perspec- 
tive with sociological theory, particularly when 
such a philosophical approach is congenial to 
the rich sociological tradition. I cannot fathom 
whether Berger’s basic objection to my paper 
stems from a humanistic bias against the 
development of general theory in the social 
Sciences, or from an unawareness of what a 
“theoretical convergence” comprises in method- 
ological terms. 

As to the “profound gloom” of existential 
phenomenology, those are Mr. Berger’s words, 
not mine, Certainly, underlying both the com- 
plementary philosophical and sociological tra- 
ditions of Husserl, Kierkegaard, Durkheim, 
Weber, et al., there is a general spirit of realis- 
tic appraisal, of seriousness, of concern, of 
responsibility about the crisis and upheavals 
of the modern social order. But this is quite 
different from a perspective of a fatalistic 
“profound gloom” or (at another extreme) 
from what appears to be Berger’s own encour- 
agement of “ironical skepticism’”—-which would 
see the social sciences as dealing with “the 
peculiarly ludicrous phenomena that constitute 
the ‘human comedy’ of society.” 19 In a cen- 
tury of two world wars, genocide, colonial 
oppression, racial tension, Nazism, fascism, 
totalitarian atrocities, and with the ominous 
presence of thermonuclear war, of hellish de- 





Blauner at the 1965 meetings in Chicago of the 
American Sociological Association. 

1 In his review article of Weber’s The Soctology 
of Religion, American Sociological Review, 30 
(August, 1965), p. 599. 

18 Peter L. Berger, Invitation to Sociology: A 
Humanistic Pe.spective, Garden City: Anchor 
Books, 1963, p. 169. 

12 Berger, op. cit., p. 165. 
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mons appearing in the current monster craze, 
and other symptoms of global social and moral 
destructuration, it is time for a serious though 
compassionate sociological stance toward the 
social world instead of a nonchalant playing of 
our fiddles à la Nero, To give attention to a 
general theory of social existence is neither 
chimerical nor luxuriating, but rather a neces- 
sary creative alternative to nihilism, barbarism, 
or sterility. 
Epwarp A. ‘TIRYAKIAN 
Duke University 


ON GLASER’S PRISON AND PAROLE 


Having been enlightened by Daniel Glaser’s 
monograph, The Effectiveness of a Prison anc 
Parole System, I looked forward to its review 
in the October, 1965, issue (pp. 787-788). I 
was disappointed. Even after scraping away the 
reviewers “humor,” I could not recognize the 
design of the research or its major concerns. 
Since Professor Glaser has provided the most 
ambitious investigation of a large correctional 
system ever undertaken, readers of this journal 
may be interested in the contents of his volume. 

The design called for repeated interviews 
with samples of inmates from five different 
correctional institutions: (1) a high-security 
penitentiary (Leavenworth); (2) a medium- 
security penitentiary (Terre Haute); (3) a 
small prison (Milan); (4) a large reformatory 
(Chillicothe); and (5) a youth correction in- 
stitution (Ashland). About fifty inmates from 
each institution were interviewed individually 
during their first week in the institution, re- 
sponding to a common schedule of questions. 
They were reinterviewed at the end of four 
months of incarceration and again after six 
months. One of the objectives of the research 
was to discover whether there were systematic 
differences in inmate attitudes depending on 
the type of prison and extent of the prisoners’ 
exposure to its culture. 

Ideally, Glaser and his colleagues would have 
continued reinterviewing these same individuals 
in prison until their release—and then would 
have followed them up in their home commu- 
nities. This procedure would have illuminated 
the relationship between prison experiences and 
community adjustment, e.g., employment prob- 
lems. But an extensive panel design was not 
feasible, not only because of cost but also be- 
cause the field work would have taken years 
longer. Instead Glaser resorted to ingenious— 
although not always fully adequate—substitutes 
for a longitudinal study: two additional prison 
surveys, one of prisoners in the middle of their 


sentences and another of prisoners near release; 
a post-release survey; and final survey of in- 
mate attitudes in thirteen additional prisons, in- 
cluding some state institutions. Clearly Glaser’s 
monograph brings together an enormous amount 
of information concerning the impact of the 
prison experience and of the problem of re-entry 
into the free community. 

No one, least of all Glaser, would maintain 
that this monograph explains fully the differ- 
ential proneness to recidivism. Nonetheless, an 
objective reader, aware of the difficulties of 
collecting this sort of data, will marvel at such 
an impressive beginning. Perhaps the reviewer’s 
sneering petulance is based on an ideological 
misconception. He thinks that Glaser is part of 
the correctional establishment and therefore 
biased in favor of prisons. Actually Glaser is 
not biased one way or the other; his book is an 
honest presentation of good theory and fascinat- 
ing data. It is true, I suppose, that Glaser hoped 
to avoid injuring the feelings of those who 
sponsored the study and helped him to execute 
it, and therefore reported unpalatable conclu- 
sions without recriminations to the officials in- 
volved. Elementary tact, Watson. 

JacKSON Topsy 

Rutgers University 


ON “SOVIET SOCIOLOGY” 


I did not use Stephen P. Dunn’s handy trans- 
lation journal, Soviet Soctology (Review, De- 
cember 1965, pp. 945-946), in preparing my 
article (Review, February 1965, pp. 114-121) 
because scholarly practice dictates the use of 
originals whenever possible, 

The point is best illustrated by Dunn’s insist- 
ence that my translation of a title as “Sociology 
and Politics” is inaccurate and that it should 
be “Sociology and Policy,” as it appears in his 
journal, Now the Russian politika means both 
politics and policy; in this instance I happen 
to find the former more suitable. 

Let us hope for the sake of Dunn’s readers 
(who include my students) that his judgments 
are not always so hasty. 

ALLEN H. Kassor 

Princeton University 


ERRATA 


(1) In the article, “Emotional Adjustment, 
Social Organization and Psychiatric Treatment 
Rates,” by Bernard E. Segal, Robert J. Weiss 
and Robert Sokol (Review, August 1965, pp. 
548-56), there are two errors. In Table 1 (p. 


he 


a? 
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551), the proportion of adjusted students in 
the category “Fraternity, Non-Athlete” should 
be 29.2 per cent, rather than the 24.9 per cent 
erroneously published. In Table 2 (p. 552), the 
captions in the stub are in error. The uppermost 
label in the righthand column should be “Poorly 
Adjusted,” the second row should be designated 
“Well Adjusted,” and the lowermost is the 
“Total” row. Our apologies to the authors and 
to those who have been misled by this mis- 
placement. 

(2) Throughout the “Reply to Srole and 
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Nettler,” by Herbert McClosky and John H. 
Schaar (Review, October 1965, pp. 763-7), 
Gwynn Nettler was frequently designeted by 
feminine pronouns. He assures us that this is 
incorrect, on etymological as well as on all 
other grounds, We regret the error sincerely, 
and will try our best to avoid making mistakes 
about sex in the future. 

(3) On page xi of the Index to Volume 30, 
in the December, 1965, issue of the Review, the 
page number (p. 976) of one of the reviews by 
Ira L. Reiss was inadvertently omittec. 
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DAVID E. APTER. The Politics of Modernization. Chicago, Ill.: University of 
Chicago Press, 1965. xvi, 481 pp. $7.50. 


This is a theory book, which tries to develop 
concepts for analyzing modernization. There are 
three main psychological types among social 
theorists: the seekers of causality, the evokers 
of phenomena, and the fuzz sorters who worry 
mainly about the borderlines between concepts. 
All three are represented in the field of com- 
parative politics. Max Weber used the ideal- 
type to talk about the causal guts of processes 
without worrying about the didactic arrange- 
ments of his concepts; Clifford Geertz and S. M. 
Lipset are contemporary figures in the same 
tradition. By contrast, Edward Shills mainly 
uses concepts (like “‘civility”) to evoke under- 
analyzed phenomena. And finally, Apter, like 
Parsons and Levy whom he honors, worries at 
the foggy edges of concepts to develop com- 
plete syntheses, with each box named appropri- 
ately. 

Apter’s stance is especially obvious in his 
first chapter. Here we might expect to get his 
vision of what modernization is all about, but 
instead we get “approaches.” The chapter in- 
cludes a four-fold table with Marx, Parsons, 
Mannheim, and Easton as entries together with 
an underdeveloped essay on politics as morals 
and modernization as choice and politics as 
choice and choice as morals, In short, the book 
begins in a fog. In order to develop criteria for 
evaluation, let me begin with my own notion of 
the essentials of modernization. 

Modernization is a process of increasing the 
control of social activities by theories or doc- 
trines about what will work for achieving hu- 
man ends. The share of activities controlled by 
spontaneous responses is reduced by increasing 
efficiency or productivity of activities, by in- 
creasing emphasis on calculated social relations 
(formal organizations), by increasingly instru- 
mental views of human relations (universalism, 
performance orientation, etc.), by increasing use 
of constitutions and statute law rather than 
customary or common law, by increasing spe- 
cialization in the scholarly development of 
theories or doctrines (science, legal scholarship, 
etc.) and by increasing control over socializa- 
tion by such scholars (formal education). 

Thus, imposing the discipline of theories over 
human activities is the main political problem 
of modernization. It is also the main function 
of such modern social structures as bureaucra- 


cies or professions. People can be rewarded, 


coerced, or morally persuaded to act according 


to such discipline. The rewarding, coercing, or 
persuading can be done by markets, govern- 
ments, churches, ideological groups, or by 
charismatic leaders in any of these structures. 
As long as Apter has failed to specify the proc- 
ess that concerns him, perhaps it is fair to ask 
what his book says about this process in par- 
ticular. 

Promptly, at the end of the first chapter, 
Apter formulates one of the central dilemmas 
of modernization as I have conceived it, The- 
ories—even applied theories—are best devel- 
oped and tested by free competition of alter- 
natives. But if activities are to be disciplined 
by applied theories, some applied theorists must 
have authority. Thus, Western-educated elites 
of poor countries today have much more highly 
developed technological, constitutional, admin- 
istrative, military, and political theories than 
English or American innovators of a century 
ago. The problem is that with democracy and 
an unsophisticated public, such theories might 
not command sufficient authority to get any- 
thing efficiently planned. The views of an Adam 
Smith may have been popularly digestible but 
not an econometric study of alternative public 
investment programs. With democracy, people 
may choose to continue acting “spontaneously” 
thereby sustaining an economy with yearly per 
capita income of $100 and supporting a policy 
that involves throwing the rascals out every 
couple of years because things do not improve. 

This would have been a fine place to start 
the analysis, but Apter promptly drops the 
matter for a confused analysis: of traditional 
kingdoms and stateless societies. The issue re- 
appears in Chapter 4 as the problem of the 
stratification position of Westernizers. It may 
be, he says, that democracies are insufficient 
for rewarding modernizers or in “allocating re- 
sources” to them. After a vague chapter on ca- 
reers and modernizing elites, the theme occurs 
again in Chapter 6. The single party political 
system is seen to guarantee the modernizing 
elite access to the population without allowing 
spontaneous “parochial” groups to form and 
obtain power. 

Then after some fruitless functional-prerequi- 
sites-mongering, comes the book’s core contri- 
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bution. This is an analysis of the political and 
scientific ideologies that legitimate authority and 
stratification on the basis of “merit.” It requives 
great originality to observe that differentiation 
of privilege on the basis of intelligence and tte- 
oretical training needs to be legitimated, and 
that it is legitimated by the vision of societ’s 
future that composes the ideology of scienze. 
Apter suggests that governments legitimated 3y 


_ such an ideology of societal “potential” ere 


likely to be more “mobilizational” (i.e. totéli- 
tarian) than liberal-democratic. The society is 
organized as a disciplined bureaucracy pursuing 
distant ends, rather than a cacaphony of voices 
and interests. Socialist appeals, one party gcv- 
ernment, and deliberate efforts to mobilize con- 
sent from below for “scientific” plans issved 
from above—these are the political charactenis- 
tics and tensions that Apter detects in the par- 
suit of a rationally planned society. 

Most theorizing after the Parsonian style kas 
the disadvantage of not saying anything that 
can be held true or false. Many times there are 
“definitional if statements,” which look lke 
statements about the world but are not (e.g. 
“.. if the military should... become en- 
gaged in authoritative decision making, then “he 
system has changed to .. . the military wli- 
garchy” p. 135). But disprovable statements are 
also here. For instance, I believe that there are 
false statements on pages 40, 85, 95, 152, 159, 
188, 207, 208, 213, 236, 244, 260, and true stete- 
ments on a number of other pages. 

There is certainly enough here to make a 
valuable essay if it were organized into a 20- 
herent argument. Why must we regard it as an 
important book? I think only because Apter is 
Director of the Institute of International Stad- 
ies at Berkeley, after Chicago’s Committee on 
New Nations, the most powerful group of minds 
working on development in the country. I hepe 
that the polity of the Institute is not a “mo- 
bilization system” with the Director in the role 
of charismatic prophet. Fortunately, Berkeley 
is in general an individualistic liberal republic. 

ARTHUR STINCHCOMBE 

Johns Hopkins University 


What and how new is modernity? Did mod- 
ernization begin when man tried “to solve zhe 
allocation problem, just as social science ‘vas 
born with the study of choice and preference?” 
“To be modern,” writes Apter, “means to 3ee 
life as alternatives, preferences, and choices.” 
And “reason as applied to human affairs is zhe 
foundation of modernity.” Later he avers taat 
modernization “first occurred in the West 
through the twin processes of commercializa- 
tion and industrialization.” Still later he see. it 
“as something apart from industrialization— 


caused by it in the West but causing it in other 
areas.” 

In all of this, modernization assumes ethno- 
centric significance and is restricted in time to 
the recent era. The Chinese never modernized, 
the Greeks and Romans failed, and it took 
Galileo to usher in modernity in the West. Ap- 
ter’s book describes the agents of moderniza- 
tion and their attributes: role playing, value 
systems, ideologies, the impact of traditional- 
ism, political tensions, and much else of very 
great interest and methodological importance. 
But he paints a portrait of modern Western 
society that could serve as well for its classi- 
cal and early non-Western counterparts. The 
uniqueness of the modern developmental men- 
tality is nowhere captured with precision; nor 
have the distinctions between innovation now 
and innovation in pre-Galilean times been made 
with lasting clarity. Simply put, the argument 
lacks an historical dimension. Such a dimension 
might have contributed both more insight and 
more shadings of gray than Apter provides. 

Those who are interested in the data with 
which Apter illustrates his argument—he calls 
such people, in contrast to scientists, drones 
“who believe that patience ard precision can 
disguise dullness and ignorance”’-—-may question 
an array of historical conclusions. In chapter 
three, for example, the Fulani/Hausa conflict 
was much more complex than is indicated. Mar- 
kets and an elaborate tradition of scholarship 
preceded, instead of followed, the jihad of 
Usuman dan Fodio. The differences between 
developments in Northern Nigeria and Da- 
homey may be explained as well by differential 
Western impact as by structural differences in 
Fon and Fulani society. Did the issue of federa- 
tion, as such, cause major turmoil in Uganda— 
as distinct from Buganda? Did the Kabaka 
Mutesa I “encourage competitive religious ob- 
servancesr” Did Christianity oust the tradi- 
tional forms of religious observance or was it 
the impact of Islam or had the actions of the 
previous kabakes—Suna and Mwanga—dero- 
gated the traditional prerogatives of the religious 
leader of the clans for secular reasons? Did the 
inability of the Ashanti to absorb colonial in- 
novation lead to a series of wars with Britain? 
Or were they simply the outcome of a three- 
sided struggle for commercial pre-eminence? 
Was Ashanti less militaristic than Buganda? 
Was the traditional society of all of Ghana 
“quasi-religious?” And if Nkrumahism is “quasi- 
religious,” does the one flow from the other? It 
is probably wise to remember that Ashanti is 
not and never was Ghana, nor Buganda (al- 
though for many years more central) Uganda. 
Who, other than the Ganda, ever regarded the 
Buganda government as the “most progressive 
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force in the country?” Does it follow that “to 
be modern is to be parochial?” 

There are many contrasts between Ashanti 
and Buganda. Political/historical differences 
are uppermost in Apter’s mind, and they stimu- 
late a number of methodological insights. But 
what about the economic factor in moderniza- 
tion? Perhaps Buganda developed rapidly as 
much because of its ideal ecological environ- 
ment, and its location on Victoria Nyanza at 
the intersection of three important trade routes, 
as because of the authoritarian characteristics 
of Suna and Mwanga, their startling willingness 
to accept achievement as a basis for advance- 
ment, and the early interest of missionaries in 
the fortunes of Buganda. Modernization needs 
to be seen as a total process. 

Nevertheless, The Politics of Modernisation 
contains a great wealth of theoretical insights 
(not all of which are new) and a number of 
practical suggestions. Governments, Apter re- 
minds us, can decentralize their decision-mak- 
ing machinery in order to increase accounta- 
bility at the local level. Tanzania already does 
this; Zambia is moving in the same direction. 
He recognizes the inherent conflict between 
political organizers and entrepreneurs, and de- 
scribes the types of tension that build up within 
a modernizing system. There are instructive 
comments on the function and problems of op- 
position parties. Reconciliation systems are well 
described. But the light of these and many other 
gems is obscured by an excessively discursive 
treatment. The rather conversational narrative 
(was it dictated?) rambles; there is much in- 
ternal monologue. Although the argument is 
comparatively free from jargon, the book’s ab- 
sence of structure confuses. Without at all in- 
tending to be severe, Apter might more fairly 
have followed an eighteenth century conven- 
tion and entitled his book: “Thoughts on a 
Divers Variety of Interesting Subjects Con- 
nected with the Overall Theme and Some of the 
Problems of Modernization, Modernity, and 
Politics.” 

Rozert I. ROTBERG 

Harvard University 


Early in the preface Apter tells us bluntly 
that here are “theories for burning.” He goes 
on to say of them that 


Those produced at this stage in the development 
of the social sciences must remain expendable. 
Contributions made now should be seen only as 
stepping stones to more scientific theories and 
more efficient research procedures. It is only in 
this spirit that one ought to take work of the 
present kind seriously. To enlarge our sensitivi- 
ties a little bit, clarify our propositions, and per- 
haps map a few areas of our ignorance more 
fully are the tasks at hand. (p. x) 


From the midst of his researches on Africa 
and Latin America, Apter has emerged to take 
a general view and to develop some theoretical 
perspectives. But one gets the impression not 
only from the flood of ideas but also from 
the tumbling prose that the pause cannot be 
long—the urgency of the problems and the 
paucity of hard data make an early return to 
empirical research imperative. Apter has given 
us an example of thinking in progress and this 
is the key both to the strengths and the weak- 
nesses of the book. 

Thinking is too uncommon in the social sci- 
eaces for us to object to a book largely devoted 
to it. I suspect that a number of reviewers will 
object precisely on that ground, but the objec- 
tions will be especially unfounded since the 
thinking here begins with sound propositions, 
such as “political life . . . can only be under- 
stood in moral terms” or “The problem of 
choice is central for modern man.” Apter de- 
velops these propositions in rich and interesting 
ways, and they are not so obvious to many so- 
ciologists as they ought to be. 

The first two chapters of the book are de- 
voted to the general characteristics of moderni- 
zation and to the classifications and variables 
which receive detailed attention in subsequent 
chapters. Separate chapters on tradition, strati- 
fication, occupation, political parties, govern- 
ment, political values, ideology, and several 
types of modernizing political systems follow. 
Throughout Apter is concerned not only with 
single variables which help to account for suc- 
cessful modernization but with combinations 
oi variables and sets of conditions which help 
to account for different patterns of moderniza- 
tion, particularly different types of modernizing 
political : 

Although the discussion ‘treats a number of 
such types, it centers around the polar contrast 
between “mobilization systems” and “recon- 
ciliation systems.” In reconciliation systems, 


the principle of legitimacy is equity and the- 


main emphasis is on allocation. In mobilization 
systems the principle of legitimacy is poten- 
tiality and the main emphasis is on develop- 
ment. Reconciliation systems are high informa- 
tion/low coercion systems whereas mobilization 
systems are high on coercion and low on infor- 
mation. Not all reconciliation systems are 
democratic in the Western sense nor are all 
mobilization systems Communist by any means, 
but the United States is classified as a rec- 
onciliation system and Communist China as 
a mobilization system. One of the virtues of 
Apter’s analysis is that he sees his types not as 
eternally fixed but as emerging out of particular 
processes of change. Thus the mobilization sys- 
tem is most likely to appear in societies which 
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are considerably modernized but just beginning 
large-scale industrialization. Reconciliation sys- 
tems are more apt to develop in societies with 
a history of successful industnalization. The 
high coercion/low information combination of 
mobilization systems may be helpful in the 
initial spurt of industrialization, but becomes 
rapidly dysfunctional with the growing appli- 
cation of technology and science in the society. 
On the other hand deep religious and ethical 
commitments tend to erode in reconciliation 
systems preparing the ground for a possible 
turn to mobilization. 

These summary remarks give but a poor 
reflection of the book’s depth and variety of 
ideas. On the negative side it must be said that 
the ‘book is much too long. The contrapuntal 
weaving of themes is part of the volume’s tex- 
ture, but the result is almost verbatim repeti- 
tion of certain ideas in chapter after chapter. 
The use of example and illustration is very un- 
even. In a book of this sort, I do not expect 
anything like conclusive proof, but it is often 
difficult to follow involved theoretical discus- 
sions without specific examples. In cases wher2 
examples contrary to the argument readily 
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come to mind they are not discussed or dis- 
posed of. In this respect Apter would do well 
to cultivate the Weberian feeling for specific 
detail as well as for comparative generaliza- 
tion. While it is inevitable that conceptualiza- 
tion will not always be adequate to the need, 
in some cases the inadequacy seems especially 
glaring. Having opened up the important issue 
of the relation of science to modern ideology 
Apter gives us very little help. We are told that 
science is the modern ideology and then that it 
must be combined with various humane values. 
But if humane values must come from some- 
where else, then in what sense is science an 
idealogy and where are the humane values to 
come from? Even the central notion of modern- 
ization itself remains a bit opaque. We are told 
on the first page that Japan and the Soviet 
Union are successful models of it. But there is 
insufficient underlining of the qualifications in 
terms of Apter’s own criteria, not to speak of 
the moral dimension which he wants to make 
central. Of course this is precisely a book to 
shoot at. The point is that it is worth the effort. 
Ropert N. BELLA 
Harvard University 
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Handbook of Modern Sociology. Edited by 
Ropert E. L. Farts. Chicago: Rand McNally 
& Co., 1964. viii, 1088 pp. $17.50. 


This compendious volume sets itself ambi- 
tious goals: “to summarize all of the major grow- 
ing research areas of modern sociology and to 
indicate some of their interrelations by unifying 
chapters.” Jt consists of twenty-seven essays 
that cover a range of topics selected, the editor 
tells us, from an initial list of eighty possibili- 
ties. 

The contributions begin with an introductory 
essay by the editor on “The Discipline of Soci- 
ology” and end with a discussion of “Mathe- 
matical Models and Computer Simulation.” 
Most of the selections deal with the traditional 
fields of sociology and those areas that have 
emerged in recent years: ecology, rural and ur- 
ban sociology, population (with separate treat- 
ment of the labor force), the small group, medi- 
cal sociology, mass communication, collective 
behavior, social movements, complex organiza- 
tion, social stratification (in an essay entitled 
“Social Differentiation”), race and ethnic rela- 
tions, industrial sociology, family and marriage, 
education, religion, political sociology, science, 
and theory. Two emerging fields are also in- 
cluded, ‘Position and Behavior Patterns of 
Youth” and “Life Course and Social Structure,” 
as well as an essay on “Sources and Types of 
Sociological Data.” 

To complain about what is omitted from so 
inclusive a volume is perhaps to cavil, but the 
neglect of such important and growing fields as 
the military, the professions, the arts, and, ex- 
cept for an essay on “Social Aspects of Eco- 
nomic Development,” of social change and so- 
cial disorganization is unfortunate. The editor 
justifies the absence of chapters on change and 
disorganization on the ground that they are con- 
sidered in other essays, in the context of specific 
institutions or social structures. The principle— 
that the analysis of change and disorganization 
should be built into every area of inquiry—has 
substantial merit. Indeed, it could have been ap- 
plied more fully in some of the specific essays. 
But there are also general problems and issues 
in dealing with change and disorganization that 
would seem to warrant separate treatment. 

Despite the common goal pursued by all the 
contributors, they have in fact defined their 
tasks in different ways. Some chose to organize 
and summarize the accumulated body of re- 
search in their fields, and their essays consist 


primarily of an ordered review of the literature, 
with accompanying commentary. Others seek to 
identify central problems or issues. A few try to 
provide a frame of reference for dealing with 
the body of research that has been done. 

In view of the range of material encompassed 
in this handbook, no reviewer could pretend to 
offer an adequate assessment of more than a 
few of the twenty-seven essays. It is perhaps 
more useful, therefore, simply. to ask what im- 
pression of the state of sociology emerges from 
the book as a whole. 

There is first, of course, the sheer scope, vari- 
ety, and quantity of contemporary sociological 
inquiry. There can be no doubt, on the evidence 
contained in this volume, that sociology is a 
thriving, productive, and far-reaching enterprise 
which leaves few aspects of human life wn- 
touched. Moreover, many of the contributions 
suggest that substantial progress is being made 
toward a union of empirical research and sys- 
tematic theory. Much of the research that is 
reviewed is based upon explicit theoretical foun- 
dations or is at least theoretically informed and 
theoretically relevant. 

The type of theory that emerges, however, 


falls chiefly within the “middle range.” Except: 


for those basic concepts that define the socio- 
logical perspective, there is little evidence of 
any general theory underlying the work in vari- 
ous specialized fields of inquiry; the interrela- 
tions among the individual contributions are 
not, in fact, adequately elaborated. Nor does 


one find any suggestion or discussion of the | 


large-scale “theoretic biases” urged on sociology 
a few years ago by Robert Bierstedt, those far- 
reaching theoretical interpretations that might 
open up new areas of inquiry and fresh ways of 
looking at the world. 

The narrow theoretical focus that character- 
izes most of the essays is probably an accurate 
representation of most of contemporary sociol- 
ogy. If compared with the theoretical goals of 
science, there is still a long way to go. If, on 
the other hand, it is compared with the past, 
then there has clearly been considerable prog- 
ress. 

The limited theoretical perspective, however, 
is paralleled by an empirical preoccupation on 
the part of many of the authors with the prob- 
lems of American society and with data drawn 
from the United States. Apart from a few es- 
says, notably those on economic development 
and rural-urban differences, and sections of sev- 
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eral other contributions, there are few system- 
atic efforts at comparative analysis. Neither the 
research of foreign scholars nor significant for- 
eign data and problems are adequately pre- 
sented. The paucity of non-American materials 
reveals in part the extent to which Americans 
have come to dominate sociology, but it also 
suggests an unfortunate measure of parochialism 
that some sociologists, including several con- 
tributors to this handbook, are indeed correcting. 

This volume will undoubtedly serve as a use- 
ful reference volume, although its contents are, 
perhaps inevitably, of uneven value, In view of 
its size, form, and substance, as well, unfortu- 
nately, as the style of too many of the individual 
contributions, probably no one except a reviewer 
will try to read it from cover to cover. 


ELY CHINOY 
Smith College 


War and Revolution. By Nicaotas S. TIMA- 
SHEFF. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1965. 311 
pp., $6.50. 
This volume, despite its grave empirical defi- 

ciencies, is an important theoretical contribu- 

tion to our emerging sociology of war and peace. 

By developing a “logically integrated theory” 

of the movement of nations from peace to war 

(and back again) and of the change within na- 

tions from order to revolution (and vice versa), 

Timasheff aids us in achieving further concept- 

ual clarity about these most complex phenom- 

ena. He does all this within the context of his 
more general theories of politics, conflict, and 
violence. The elegance with which he uses the 

English language combines with his historical 

erudition about wars and revolutions—including 

the one which he observed at first hand while 
he was Professor and Dean of the School of 

Economics of the St. Petersburg Polytechnica_ 

- Institute from 1916-1921-—-to yield a well or- 

ganized and readable treatise. Although Tima- 

sheff’s past focus has been on the sociology cf 
law, this work places such normative processes 
within full and balanced perspective. 

The nub of Timasheff’s ideas on moving fram 
peace and order to war and revolution are found 
in the following three judgments: 

1. Serious conflicts must be present involving zs- 
sential elements in the power systems of the 
parties to the conflict. 

2. All peaceful means to the solution of the con- 
flict must be considered utterly inadequate by 
at least one of the parties. 

3. Relative strength of each party must be per- 
ceived by the other in such a way that 2ach 


judges that he has at least an equal chance of 
victory (pp. 264-265). 


But it proved more difficult to explicate th= re- 
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turn from war and revolution to peace and or- 

der, so that Timasheff is willing only to offer a 

tentafive formulation, as follows: 
With the victory of one of the parties, the cer- 
tairty of the other party’s victory is eliminated 
anc. the hope of achieving objectives through 
teszs of relative strength is replaced by its nega- 
tien (ie., despair of achievement through test of 
relative strength) (p. 265). 


These summaries are taken out of context for 
thie review; they exhibit a baldness which does 
not exist when they are encountered in the text 
itself. Timasheff’s formulations about war and 
revolution are fully sensitive to the gamut of 
nuances of historical detail, from factors of 
geography to considerations of morale. 

Timasheff offers some sixty-three pages of 
historical “case studies,” to indicate that his 
hypotheses are “more or less plausible” (p. 99). 
Ee uses about five pages to mention “negative 
cases,” in which a war or revolution does not 
eventuate because one or more of the basic 
conditions do not occur simultaneously. Al- 
though, in the 1930’s, Timasheff collaborated 
with Pitirim Sorokin in a “highly specialized 
study of some 1,622 revolutions” (p. viii), he 
fails to mention a single instance in which any 
of his hypotheses are contradicted by the em- 
pirical evidence. The “logical causal model” de- 
veloped by Timasheff is applied to “relatively 
closed systems.” His verbal formulation is 
similar, as the author himself occasionally re- 
marks, to a system of simultaneous equations. 
Is it because there are so many equations with 
so many variables, that Timasheff can fit any 
datar 

At times one feels Timasheff has his back- 
ground knowledge firmly in hand, as when he 
renders a sophisticated account of “Perceiving 
Cause in Social Phenomena” in Chapter 2. But 
too often, in my judgment, there is a disturb- 
ing narrowness in the literature from which he 
draws, as illustrated in his omission of Kecske- 
meti’s work on surrender in discussing the move- 
ment from war to peace. Throughout the earlier 
chapters of the book one is put off by the re- 
peated footnote, “No references to the literature 
on the subject are made in this chapter since 
this literature will be systematically surveyed 
and criticized in Chapter 11.” Yet the review of 
the literature embodied in a “Comparative 
Evaluation of Other Theories” in Chapter 11 is 
shallow, and the evaluation then is carried out 
at a moeta-theoretical level—whether it is 
‘monistic, pluralist, or integralist”—~rather than 
in terms of its contents. The fmal two chapters, 
involving predictions about the occurrence of 
wars and revolutions and their prevention, are 
disappointing in their superficiality, too. For ex- 
ample, certainly Timasheff’s work allows more 
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adequate insight than this concluding comment, 
“The functional prerequisite to permanent pesce 
is the emergence of the corporate will of hu- 
manity to preserve peace” (p. 307). 

Yet, despite my disgrumtlement with Tima- 
sheff’s use of data and my dissatisfaction with 
his utilization of his own developments in mak- 
ing predictions, this book is an important 
theoretical contribution to an underdeveloped 
area within sociology—our study of the proc- 
esses of international relations. May it serve as 
a building stone for more vigorous and more 
empirically adequate formulations! 


HaroLp GUETZKow 
Northwestern University 


Social Development. Edited by RAYMOND Aron 
and Bert F. HoseLrrz. Paris, France: Mouton 

& Co., 1965. 349 pp. (Paperback). No price 

indicated. 

This important book contains a series of 
papers read at the Unesco symposium on social 
development in Paris in May, 1961. There are 
contributions from economists, philosophers, 
political scientists and sociologists representing 
East and West as well as countries of high and 
low levels of socio-economic development. Dis- 
cussion is not confined to processes of indus- 
trialization in the modern world, but includes 
an examination of “the total historical develop- 
ment of human society... from the standpoint 
of . .. the rationalization, moralization and 
universalization of human thought and be- 
haviour.” Because such problems have been 
neglected lately and because an obvious need 
exists for theories of specific processes such as 
industrialization to be placed in a perspective 
of development in general, this monograph is of 
particular value. In this review, I have decided 
to neglect the excellent contributions on prob- 
lems of contemporary industrialization and to 
focus on the contributions to the more general 
problem area. 

The first half of the twentieth century wit- 
nessed an overreaction in sociology against the 
nineteenth century concern with social develop- 
ment. Instead of rejecting the worthless and 
retaining the worthwhile elements in the found- 
ing fathers’ theories, the tendency was to re- 
ject them outright, even to the extent of denying 
that the study of development constitutes a 
valid problem area for sociology. A regret- 
table consequence of this failure to recognize 
and build upon the contributions of earlier gen- 
erations has been uneven progress in sociological 
theory. A further result has been that in the 
current revival of interest in problems of de- 
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velopment one is forced to start virtually from 
scratch. 

Many of the papers in the Paris symposium 
reflect this discontinuity. They contain a para- 
doxical mixture: advance over nineteenth 
century theories in some respects, and failure to 
advance in others. Thus, they demonstrate the 
possibility of approaching the study of develop- 
ment without falling into the “nineteenth 
century traps” concerning inevitability, uni- 
linearity and monocausality; and they show that 
the main research task in this area is to investi- 
gate the causal and sequential regularities ob- 
servable in the transition of societies from 
“lower” to “higher” levels of complexity and 
to develop a theory which permits one to make 
conditional predictions about such processes. 
But there is throughout a marked tendency for 
value-bias to enter interpretations. l 

Ginsberg’s paper, “Towards a Theory of So- 
cial Development” offers an example of the 
kind of value-bias which tends to mar not only 
his own otherwise excellent contribution, but 
also those of Marcuse, Coing, Desroche and 
others. He begins by defining “development” as 
“correlated growth, as distinguished from sheer 
accretion or accumulation. There is develop- 
ment when changes in one part induce or neces- 
sitate changes in others, the system as a whole 
maintaining continuity through modification.” 
The growth of science, he suggests, constitutes 
development towards greater “rationality.” 
Not only has there been accumulation of knowl- 
edge; it has become more systematized, its 
range has been extended, scientists have grown 


. more detached, and an explicit methodology has 


been developed. All aspects are interconnected. 
Sci2ntific advance, he goes on to show, has led 
to advances in man’s ability to control nature 
and in the rationality of social organization. 
Ginsberg leaves safe ground, however, when he 
suggests that scientific development and ration- 
alization have in the long rum led to “progress 
in morality” in the sense that there has re- 
sulted “a deeper appreciation of human needs 
and purposes, a clearer understanding of moral 
ideas, (and) an extension in the range of human 
sympathies, leading slowly to the recognition 
that moral principles are universal in scope, 
applicable to man as man.” 
This poses many problems. As Aron 

out in his paper, “L’Interprétation Historique 
de Epoque Contemporaine,” scientific ration- 
ality is instrumental, ethically neutral, and 
possesses destructive as well as constructive 
potential. He agrees that the social organization 
of highly developed societies today is rational 
in an instrumental sense. But what, he asks, “are 
the human and social consequences ‘ofthis ra- 
tionalization in which productivity at: any price 
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and the irrepressible dynamism of technical 
inventions are the counterpart?” Put another 
way: “is a society rational which has the maxi- 
mization of production as its prime objective?” 
(Reviewer’s Translation from the French). 

Aron maintains that even though the activities 
of specialists within a complex organization may 
be rational, this rationality is unlikely to be 
transferred outside the work environment wm- 
less the individual specialists understand their 
society as a whole. Yet just this tends to be 
precluded by the characteristic increase ir 
specialization of an increasingly ‘rationalized 
society. And, of course, it is also essential tc 
distinguish between ideals and actual conduct 
In this sense there are greater discrepancies be- 
tween the facts and the umiversalistic legal 
norms of today’s highly developed societies thar 
there were in those earlier societies in which the 
law did not deny factual inequalities. Finally- 
Aron reminds us that no episode in Europear 
history exists which is comparable to the one ir 
which scientific and industrial ‘rationality’ were 
used for the extermination of six million Jews 

Aron’s criticisms are in no way intended tc 
deny the possibility of a general theory of de- 
velopment, But they imply strongly that, inso- 
far as values are not treated as data but intrude 
into analysis, value-loaded politico-philosophica. 
perspectives will be produced instead of a single: 
scientific theory of development. It is only witE. 
respect to this important question that the 
contributors to the Paris symposium fail to 
advance on the nineteenth century. But thi: 
does not detract from the positive contributior. 
made by this book. 

Eric DUNNING 

University of Leicester, England. 


The Turkish Political Elite, By Freperick W. 
Frey, Cambridge, Mass.: M.I.T. Press, 1965 
xXvi, 483 pages. $12.50. 


For anyone concerned with the emergence 07 
democracy in developing nations, Turkey repre- 
sents a classic, if currently discouraging, cas: 
history. Turkey is one of the few nations which 
began her modern history under the aegis of a 
military regime which sincerely desired to both 
modernize and democratize a feudal social order. 
By 1950, when genuinely free elections wer: 
held and a multi-party system functioned effec- 
tively, the “tutelary” rulers voluntarily resigned 
their power. It seemed, for a decade, that 2 
political miracle had occurred: a military-official 
elite had established a democracy. Then, in 
1960, the military once again seized control and 
Turkey’s*experiment with democracy encoun 
tered a'itragic impasse.” 
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Professor Frederick Frey, a political scientist 
at M.LT., attempts in this book to explain the 
reasons for the failure. His work has importance 
not only as a scholarly exploration of the politi- 
cal situation but also as a piece of research 
which—if taken with proper seriousness—could 
well affect public policy in nations such as Egypt, 
Jordan, and Pakistan. 

Professor Frey approaches his complicated 
topic through a quantitative and historical 
analysis of the Turkish political elite, specifically 
the 2,210 members of the Grand National As- 
sembly from its inception in 1920 to its eclipse 
in 1960. From various sources of data, he ex- 
amines the social background of the men who 
directed Turkey's destiny: their education, oc- 
cupation, geographical origin and “cosmopolitan- 
ism.” Most importantly, Frey delineates the 
changes in the social background of the parlia- 
ment as it entered, endured, and ended its 
democratic phase. 

As the polity approached the formal estab- 
lishment of democracy, the elite, in turn, be- 
came more representative of the basic contours 
of Turkish society. The parliamentary dele- 
gates became younger, less educated, less expe- 
rienced and increasingly oriented to local is- 
sues. French, as an important medium of polit- 
ical communication, declined in importance. 
Local “potentates” drawn from the ranks of 
provincial lawyers and merchants, gained in 
importance and increasingly emphasized short- 
run, regional economic gains rather than the 
national interest. 

Frey’s analysis suggests that Turkey’s original 
military elite tried to incorporate new elements 
in its ranks, but that it did so too little and too 
late. Prior to the establishment of a consensus 
in the elite concerning national goals, certain 
segments of the community were given access to 
power. Yet, too often, these members of the 
“new elite” were more oriented to a traditional, 
feudal approach than to a modern democratic 
system. Further, certain social groups, stirred 
by the “revolution in expectations,” were totally 
denied access to the elite prior to 1950. Neither 
peasants nor industrial workers could find a 
political outlet for their grievances. When a 
real party system began to function between 
1950 and 1960, the social groups which had 
previously been slighted used their newly gained 
political power in a “vindictive or irresponsible 
fashion.” The economy ground to a halt; “intra- 
elite” conflict paralyzed the civilian rulers; and 
the military resumed control. 

While Frey’s work is meticulously researched, 
he does not hesitate to draw broad conclusions 
from it which, if not proved in detail, are im- 
plicit in his data. He proposes suggestive gen- 
eralizations and a theory of stages of political 
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development. While one might wish that some 
of his conclusions could be substantiated by 
material on the attitudes of the Turkish masses 
as well as those of the elite, there can be no 
doubt that Frey’s research is a definitive ex- 
amination of the changing flow of political power 
in modern Turkey. 
Wurm McCord 
Rice University 


The Social Psychology of Social Movements. 
By Hans Tocm. Indianapolis, Ind.: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1965. xiv, 257 pp. $6.50. 


This readable and interesting book offers in 
simple form a systematic review of the motiva- 
tions and experience of participants in social 
movements. Toch starts with standard socio- 
logical definitions of a movement, but adds a 
psychological dimension: “an effort by a large 
number of people to solve collectively a prob- 
lem they feel they have in common.” Problems 
create predispositions, which become suscepti- 
bilities under appropriate circumstances. A 
movement can develop only when it offers ap- 
peals which relate to these susceptibilities. In 
one way or another, the entire volume dwells 
upon this apparently simple linkage with much 
subtlety. 

The first section encompasses the nature of 
effective appeals. Millenarianism, miracles, and 
similar illusions are accepted as solutions when 
situations are objectively hopeless and intoler- 
able. Belief in conspiracy protects untenable 
schemes that clash with reality. Collective sup- 
port is an important feature of the movement’s 
appeal and the susceptibility of people with 
problems leads to exploitation in the form of 
“latent” and “ostensible” emovements. The sec- 
ond section follows the member’s career from 
conversion to disaffection. These accounts are 
shaped by the familiar theme that personality 
change is more apparent than real. Thus con- 
version is based on disillusionment, resulting 
from socialization to overly rigid or unrealistic 
expectations. The conversion is merely a turning 
point at which the individual ceases to resist 
what he has wanted to believe for some time. 
Disaffection is similarly an extended process, 
beginning when the member joins the move- 
ment with qualifications (which he does not 
usually recognize at the time), continuing until 
a crisis situation makes latent predispositions 
manifest, and concluding with cognitive reor- 
ganization. In the final section Toch reminds 
the reader that the member may join a move- 
ment from rational considerations. He pleads for 
understanding the member’s viewpoint, deals 
with the frequent opposition between move- 


ments and conventional society, and offers con- 
cluding thoughts on how to evaluate a move- 
ment as good or bad. 

The author claims a distinctive approach in 
which he communicates the human side of 
movements—e.g., their latent tragedy, humor, 
and despair. He employs an informal writing 
style and “folksy” illustrations, while arguing 
the case for the study of social movements as a 
new field in its own right. In most of these aims, 
he is eminently successful. The book is a para- 


gon of clear and logical argument; it is heavily. 


interlarded with well-chosen and fascinating 
accounts from actual movements. Toch has 
gone well beyond Cantril in laying out compre- 
hensively the problems and principles for a 
psychology of social movements, while proceed- 
ing from not dissimilar assumptions. While the 
approach does not stray far from the conven- 
tional, the book still offers some provocative 
thoughts for the specialist in collective behavior. 

Limitations of the book are principally those 
inherent in any approach that is preoccupied 
with the movement as substitute or supplement 
to the real world, rather than as an agency to 
bring about change in that world. The search 
for “psychological” explanation leads the 
author to ignore the transparent fact that Sena- 
tor Joseph McCarthy’s following grew when 
his activities were getting dramatic results in 
discrediting liberal causes, and fell away when 
his batteries were turned against more conserva- 
tive objects. After 181 pages in which critical 
personal problems constantly push individuals 
into less than wholly rational adherence, Toch’s 
belated defense of “Women Strike for Peace” 
as actually motivated by the desire to promote 
peace comes as a jolt. In light of his generally 
sophisticated approach, Toch’s unguarded use 
of orthodox “authoritarian personality” theory 
is surprising. In a similar vein, the old analogy 
between the movement member who sees con- 
spiracies and the clinical paranoid still leaves the 
reader wondering how paranoid suspiciousness 
can be reconciled with intense faith in the fel- 
low adherents to a social movement. The sociol- 
ogist is likely to see caricature in Toch’s treat- 
ment of institutionalization, with conventional 
society emerging as villain and social movement 
as heroine in a sort of melodrama. And in con- 
nection with the final chapter, readers may 
wonder about efforts to supply guidelines for 
evaluating movements without specifying a set 
of criterion values. 

As a supplementary text, whose point of view 
is complemented by other reading matter, this 
volume can be very useful to sociologists. The 
orderly development of propositions and the 
consistent application of a single approach make 
it an excellent point of departure for the ex- 
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ploration of important theoretical issues in col- 
lective behavior. And the rich and varied diet 
of illustrative material will surely keep student 
interest at a high pitch. 
RALrE H. TURNER 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Colour and the British Electorate 1964. Edited 
by NicHotas Deaxin. New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1965. 160 pp. $5.00. 


“If you want a nigger neighbour, vote La- 
' bour.” So went a political refrain during the 
British General Election of 1964 in Smethwick, 
a Midlands constituency, where supporters of 
the successful Tory candidate, Peter Griffiths, 
made this slogan a symbol of what many saw as 
a new pattern emerging in British politics. 
Throughout the campaign.the “race issue” was 
a number one topic of news copy in all British 
papers. But the actual voting impact of wide- 
spread antipathy toward Commonwealth immi- 
grants remained the subject of considerable 
speculation. 

Colour and the British Electorate 1964 is an 
attempt to empirically assess the situation. 
Sponsored by London’s Institute of Race Re- 
lations and edited by staff-member Nicholas 
Deakin, this little volume is a collection of case 
studies of Smethwick and five other con- 
Stituencies with heavy concentrations of im- 
migrants (Brixton, Bradford, Deptford, South- 
all, and Sparkbrook). Beginning with a brief 
chronology of the events leading up to the pres- 
ent—including a discussion of the unprecedented 
entry of close to a million colored persons in 
ten years, the reaction of white Britons to the 
presence of these “strangers,” and the Govern- 
ment’s attempts to stem the flow through re- 
strictive legislation, Deakin’s introduction sets 
the stage for an analysis of the 1964 election. 
His prefatorial notes are followed by the six 
reports in which various writers—some journal- 
ists, some social scientists—describe the ethnic 
composition of each constituency under study, 
report on the attitudes of old residents to the 
new, provide detailed comments on “colour” as 
a campaign issue and analyse the election re- 
sults. 

Among the many findings reported by Deakin 
and his associates is that, while racial tension 
was found to have been high in all constituencies, 
it was not the only issue, even in those areas 
under study. It was often overshadowed by 
other more traditional “bread and butter” mat- 
ters, and “the average swing to Labour in the 
twenty-four seats [studied] was 3.2 per cent, 
exactly the same as the national average.” Only 
in Smethwick were party lines clearly drawn on 
the issue. Unlike Smethwick’s Tory candidate, 
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Griffiths, most of those “standing” were found 
to Lave been reluctant to endorse the exploita- 
tior of “race” either way. (By the time of the 
election, both parties favored the restrictive 
imnigration law which had been passed by the 
Comservatives in 1962 while both officially de- 
plozed using racialism as a political plank to 
staad on.) According to Alfred Sherman, “Dept- 
forl’s experience . . . confirmed the general rule 
thet the parties are still strong enough to pre- 
veat widespread popular hostility toward im- 
mizration and immigrants erupting into party 
po-itics.” This is borne out by the others. 

Moreover, Deakin points out that, for their 
part, “the various immigrant groups have few 
pants of contact, differences of language and 
ctiture seal them off from each other as effec- 
tively as most are sealed off from the host com- 
munity.’ Britain’s colored immigrants are not 
new organized into effective political organiza- 
tions. Unlike the United States, in Britain there 
are few indications of utilizing ethnic bloc voting 
as a political device to gain representation nor 
og a widespread civil rights movement to seek a 
redress of grievances. However, there is a stir- 
rng, the first sign of which is the establishment 
cf CARD, the Committee Against Racial Dis- 
crimination. 

Thus, on both sides, “colour” remains on the 
periphery of the national political stage in 
S3ritain. But one has the distinct feeling that it 
aits in the wings. Deakin’s book is not the last 
word on race relations and British politics. It is 
ane of the first. Yet it does provide some inter- 
asting guidelines for a relatively uncharted sea 
Df complexity and consternation. 

PETER I. Rose 

Smith College 


Men of Ideas: A Soctologist’s View. By LEWIS 
A. Coser. New York: The Free Press, 1965. 
vi, 374 pp. $6.95. 


A book on “men of ideas” is certain to at- 
tract the special attention of self-appointed 
spokesmen for the intelligentsia, with their 
literary, political or merely polemical concerns, 
and of appointed students of intellectual and 
social history, with their scholarly preoccupa- 
tions. Most of them will be disappointed by this 
book, since it addresses itself neither to the 
militant littérateur nor to the intellectual area 
specialist. Its presumed audience includes un- 
tutored undergraduates, who have much to learn, 
and a broader lay public in need of well-written 
condensations of complex matters. 

Part I deals with the institutional settings that 
enabled intellectuals to confront a select as well 
as a mass public, but that also provided some 
protection against outside pressures. Hight such 
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settings are considered: in France the rococo 
salon and the Saint-Simonian sect; in England 
the coffeehouse, the Royal Society, the prozes- 
sion of letters, and the commercialization of 
writing in the 18th or 19th century; and in 
America the literary bohemia of early Green- 
wich Village, and the Little Magazines (‘‘The 
Masses,” “The Little Review”). 

Part If, on intellectuals and the house of 
power, shows intellectuals as power-holders, ad- 
visors, legitimizers, critics and, finally, as pro- 
jectors of salvation abroad. The author discusses 
each of these roles in terms of two historical 
cases apiece, a strategy which forces him to 
stress parallels more than differences. Some of 
these parallels are well-known (Jacobins versus 
Bolshevists, Fabians versus FDR’s brain trust- 
ers). Two are less well-known or novel (the 
Abolitionists versus the Dreyfusards, Napoleon’s 
Idéologues versus Gomulka’s Revisionists). 
Finally, one parallel may have a special con- 
temporary lesson for the beginning “man of 
ideas”; the Philosophes’ love affair with Chinese 
and Russian authoritarianism and the fellow- 
travelers’ affirmation of the Soviet Union in the 
nineteen-thirties, 

Part III quickly surveys the unattached in- 
tellectuals of an older mold and the new intel- 
ligentsia in science, academia, Washington, the 
mass-culture industries, and the foundations. 
Here, the author’s foils are the prevailing but 
contrasting perspectives of America as a bu- 
reaucratized mass society, in which the intel- 
lectual is obsolete, and America as a pluralistic 
society with sanguine prospects for culture. 

One historical objection to Coser’s approach 
concerns his premise “that only the modern 
world has provided the institutional conditions 
for the emergence of a self-conscious group of 
intellectuals.” This may be questionable, if 
these “conditions” refer to an audience and the 
opportunity for communication with fellow in- 
tellectuals. Such conditions sometimes also ob- 
tained in more localized times, quite apart from 
periods in which intellectuals of high or low 
social status had remarkable mobility, such as 
Hellenism or the Roman empire. Given the very 
wide scope of his book, the author has little 
space to spare for buttressing this or any other 
proposition. In fact, he must economize his ex- 
position to such an extent that it approaches a 
textbook summary more than he may have in- 
tended. 

Coser uses a literary device to cope with the 
wealth of materials within his purview. Most 
chapters are written in the form of vignettes— 
carefully drawn “illustrations,” which are based 
on the major works in a given area. In this 
vein, the book is purposively modest, and the 
author’s stance is at times almost self-effacing 


(e.g., in emphasizing how heavily he relied on 
his resources and how much he learned from 
them). As befits < vehicle of instruction, the 
book is conspicuous for its lack of anger, out- 
rage or frustration. For example, the chapter on 
the “Foundations as Gatekeepers of Contem- 
porary Intellectual Life” provides informa- 
tive reading for the uninitiated, states some 
positive and negative “facts of foundation life,” 
and then judiciously tries to balance the account. 
However, more than textbookish objectivity 
seems involved here. Neither priestly in apolo- 
getic tone nor prophetic in wrathful temper, the 
book stands close to the tradition of wisdom 
which is so unacceptable to many social roman- 
tics, both old and young. The book’s key phrase 
is “detached concern” (a term borrowed from 
Merton and Fox). The phrase appears on the 
last page in a sketch of an optimum intellectual 
position between total withdrawal and total in- 
tegration, a position that is clearly Coser’s own 
model. 
GUENTHER ROTH 
University of California, Davis 


Social Relations and Social Roles (The Unfin- 
ished Systematic Sociology). By FLORIAN 
ZNANIECKI. San Francisco, Cal.: Chandler 
Pub., 1965. xxviii, 372 pp. $2.00 (Paperback). 


A proper evaluation of these fragments from 
a projected major work on Systematic Sociology 
requires elucidation of the two senses in which 
the term “systematic” is used by Znaniecki, 

First, the term signifies Znancieki’s decision 
to consider social systems as the basic units of 
sociological study. Accepting Spencer’s original 
conception of social systems as “an organized 
combination of actions of cooperating agents,” 
he regards the investigation of social coopera- 
tion as the primary task of sociology. Hence, 
systematic sociology deals with systems of co- 
operative interactions, Social conflicts are sec- 
ondary social phenomena beacuse no scientific 
generalizations about them are possible without 
acequate knowledge of social cooperation. Ac- 
cording to Znanievki there exists four classes 
of social systems: 1. Social Relation, that is 
long-lasting sequences of actions and reactions 
occurring between the same two individuals who 
accept each other as partners, evaluate each 
other positively, and who conform to culturally 
patterned standards and norms; 2. Social Roles 
thet integrate social relations between a particu- 
lar person and several others who form a social 
circle which grants the person certain rights and 
imposes the performance of special functions; 
3. Organized Social Groups in which social roles 
performed by a number of individuals are in- 
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tegrated; 4. Societies, in which many diverse 
social groups are integrated into several different 
types. As indicated by the title only the first 
two classes of social systems are discussed in 
` this book. 

A second meaning of the term systematic is 
clearly discernible in the treatment of these 
systems. It pertains to the goal Znaniecki sets 
himself, which is the systematization of all so- 
cial systems. He envisages a complete, all-em- 
bracing inventory of social systems based on an 
exhaustive comparative study of different com- 
munities and on the reconstruction of the evolu- 
tion of new varities of social systems as they 
have emerged historically from the process of 
integration. 

The taxonomy of social systems which is to 
be the result of this systematization Znaniecki 
regards as the indispensable preliminary step to 
the development of a general sociological theory. 
By “general theory” Znaniecki means a com- 
plete and integrated set of generalizations about 
a class of phenomena. He makes it clear that 
no such theory exists at the present for any class 
or sub-class of social systems, not to speak of 
social systems in general. For example, while he 
does not doubt that we shall eventually develop 
& systematic general theory “applicable to all 
social relations whenever and wherever found,” 
he does not believe that such a theory could 
come into being unless an adequate classifica- 
tion or taxonomy of social relations has first 
been established. 

However, Znaniecki’s presentation of the 
material on social relations and social roles in 
this book fails to make clear how one would be 
able to arrive at valid generalizations from a 
taxonomic base. But, one might ask, do all at- 
tempts at sociological theorizing have to wait 
until the time when a systematic classification 
and description of all types of social systems 
has been achieved? Might not this task (which 
probably is utopian anyway because of the 
inherent dynamics of social life) be by-passed? 
Clearly, the gathering of descriptive and statisti- 
cal data about social systems and the processes 
within them can go hand in hand with the test- 
ing of hypothetical generalization about these 
data. Observations and explanations are fully 
significant only in a feed-back relation, and 
data without concomitant interpretation pro- 
vide merely an inventory. 

One other draw back of the purely taxonomic 
approach is made evident by this book. It con- 
tains pages and pages of information about such 
systems as mother-child relations, marital rela- 
tions, or the role of kings and warriors. Such 
information is elementary, common place, and 
apparently included “for the sake of the record.” 

But even an inventory cannot completely sup- 
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press Znaniecki’s genius for insights that are 
theoretically significant. Most of these occur 
incidentally as, for example, in the sociological 
definition of a personal right as “whatever, in 
accordance with the norms accepted by a per- 
son’s social circle, the participants in this circle 
are obliged to do for him”; or the concept of 
“Inner circles” which make it possible for in- 
dividuals to perform social roles in contexts 
much wider than the population of any commu- 
nity. Furthermore a number of worthwhile gen- 
eral comments are made in Part I on “The 
Scope of Sociology,” some of ‘which restate 
basic ideas about the nature of Sociology devel- 
oped by Znaniecki in previous writings, while 
others advance new ideas on such subjects as 
the concept of “field” in sociology, on spatial 
data as human values, and on the humanistic 
redefinition of human needs and of material 
techniques. 

The writing is simple and dear and the book 
can serve as a useful reading assignment in an 
introductory course. The value of the book 
is enhanced by a biographical note prepared 
by Helena Z. Lopata and a full list of Znaniecki’s 
publications. 

THEODORE ABEL 

Hunter College 


Permanence ond Change: An Anatomy of Pur- 
pose. By KENNETH BURRE, with an introduc- 
tion by Hugh Dalziel Duncan. Indianapolis, 
Ind.: Bobbs-Merrill, 1965. lix, 294 pp. $1.95 
(Paperback). 


Burke, a major literary critic and notable 
interdisciplinary thinker, originally wrote this 
book concerning symbolic communication in 
1932-33. It was published in 1935, and most 
enthusiastically reviewed. It represented an im- 
portant, speculative analysis of the reciprocal 
relationship between symbols and behavior de- 
rived most directly from the work of E. Sapir, 
I. R. Richards and perhaps W. I. Thomas (his 
“definition of the situation”). 

Unfortunately, the present revised edition 
was revised by deletion rather than alteration. 
Consequently it is the same book, almost word 
for word, but for the expurgation of the term 
“communist” and passages discussing commu- 
nism with favorable connotations. Now, such a 
view emanating from the bowels of the Great 
Depression and before general knowledge of 
the kulak exterminations and other Stalinist 
machinations is simply a tribute to Burke’s hu- 
mane feeling for his fellowman, even though 
his use of Marxist concepts cannot be accepted 
scientifically. Unless the reader remains con- 
stantly aware, however, that the material is 30 
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years old, but for a brief Prologue and Appendix, 
serious misunderstanding may ensue. 

What, then, does this work offer contemporary 
sociology? It can probably still serve as a source 
from which hypotheses might be cautiously 
plucked. Being brutally selective, the book (in 
three Parts) is an attempt to show how symbolic 
orientations or data organizing and evaluating 
frameworks push behavior along certain im- 
manent channels, how orientations undergo 
change, and finally how a new orientation 
proffered by Burke might alleviate some exist- 
ent “social problems,” as well as aid in the 
understanding of human behavior. 

Part I deals with the consequences of man 
being above all a symbolizing creature and 
thus living in, and by means of, a umiverse of 
symbols. His modes of thinking about himself, 
others, and the physical environment, his actions, 
and his motives are largely created and fully 
filtered through the symbolic perspectives avail- 
able at any given point in culture history. Some 
orientations become myopic, however, and dis- 
tort the most rational selection of means, thus 
producing social problems such as economic 
depressions. These distortions reflect one’s way 
of living and are labeled “trained incapacities” 
or “occupational psychoses.” Social problems 
are produced by culture lag when technology 
advances too rapidly and not in unison with 
adapting orientations. 

“Perspective by incongruity,” the principal 
concept of Part II, attempts to explain how 
such outmoded orientations die and new ones 
arise. This concept is apparently an interpreta- 
tion of Hegel’s dialectical logic, whereby some- 
thing new and better is produced by the self 
generation and reconciliation of opposites. 
Hence, perspectives breed their own dissolution, 
with the contemporary stress on competition 
to be replaced by cooperation. Of more perti- 
nence, Burke also uses perspective by incon- 
gruity as a method to discover new knowledge. 
By constructing unusual, startlingly deviant com- 
binations of words, by deliberately distorting 
metaphors, new and possibly edifying perspec- 
tives are created. This technique might be 
Burke’s more lasting contribution if utilized 
explicitely as a means to generate hypotheses, 
even though it is obviously “dialectically un- 
stable.” Burke uses it throughout the book for 
explicative purposes, and, while often gratifying, 
it frequently leads to a schizophrenic anarchy 
in terminology. 

Part IO offers a new orientation, called the 
poetic, creative, or dramatic metaphor, which 
if prevalent might lift man out of the current 
miasmic wasteland by giving real meaning once 
more to human activity. This perspective, or 
thought model, focuses upon man as communi- 


cant, and provides a new unity of purpose, 
namely the “cooperative life.” Burke offers this 


most vague model because he feels scientific and ~ 


logical models, being inherently biased, cannot 
provide the basis for understanding man. Logic 
does not prove a conclusion but merely justifies 
its retention, while science is strangled by the 
built-in value judgments of human vocabularies. 
Like all others who reject logical rules or the 
predictive accuracy of empirical hypotheses as 
methods of proof without constructing accept- 
able alternatives, Burke encounters the prob- 
lems of proving to anyone that his rejecting 
arguments are valid. Individual intuition, à la 
Spengler, is interesting but not convincing. 

Thus, this work is still stimulating, frustrating, 
and provacative for those interested in the 
labyrinthian interrelationships of symbolic com- 
munication and behavior. 

Leon F. FANNIN 
University of Hartford 


Etudes Sociologiques. By JEAN Pracet, Genéve 
(Switzerland); Librairie Droz: rue Massot, 
1965. 202 pp. (paperback). No Price In- 
dicated. 


Piaget’s fame as a psychologist is internation- 
ally established today, and it is also known 
widely that he has made important contributions 
as a philosopher, especially in integrating his 
findings on developmental psychology into what 
he calls a “genetic epistemology.” It is much 
less known that Piaget has had a long-standing 
interest in sociology and, in fact, lectured in 
that field at the University of Geneva before 
the appointment there of Roger Girod (who, 
incidentally, was Piaget’s student). The present 
volume provides a convenient summation of 
Piaget’s approach and contributions to sociology. 

The volume is a collection of four essays 
published between 1941 and 1951. The first, 
“Explanation in Sociology,” is part of the third 
volume of Piaget’s major philosophical work, 
Introduction à Vépistémologte génétique (Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1951). The 
other three (“Essay on the Theory of Qualita- 
tive Values in Static Socialogy,” “Logical Opera- 
tions and Social Life,” and “The Relations 
between Morality and Law”) were previously 
published by the Faculty of Economics and 
Social Sciences of the University of Geneva 
and are based on Piaget’s lectures at that institu- 
tion. 

Not surprisingly, Piaget’s chief interest in 
sociology is methodologicel, and the essays, with 
the exception of the last, revolve around 
methodological questions. Not surprisingly again, 
Piaget is especially concerned with the relation 
of sociological to psychological explanations, and 
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with the place of both in a “genetic epistemol- 
ogy,” that is, in an epistemology that embraces 
empirical findings concerning the development 
of cognition. Piaget’s conversation with sociology 
is carried on with a small but well-selected group 
of figures—Durkheim and a number of French 
scholars influenced by him (particularly Lévy- 
Bruhl in ethnology and de Saussure in linguis- 
tics), Pareto, and Marx with the addition of 
certain contemporary Marxists (notably György 
Lukács and Lucien Goldmann). Piaget takes 
from de Saussure the distinction between “syn- 
chronic” and “diachronic” analysis, applies it 
to sociology, and discusses Durkheim as the 
foremost representative of the latter (that is, 
of an analysis of social phenomena in terms of 
their historical development) and Pareto as that 
of the former (that is, of an analysis in terms of 
essentially ahistorical constants). One may quar- 
rel with this typification of Durkheim and 
Pareto (as this reviewer would) without detract- 
ing from the interest of Piaget’s discussion of 
these two forms of sociological analysis and 
from his insistence that they ought to be com- 
bined in a comprehensive theory of social phe- 
nomena. 

The “Essay on the Theory of Qualitative 
Values” is an attempt to formulate, with the 
aid of mathematical symbols, the interrelations 
of rules, values and signs (three items that 
Piaget regards as basic to social phenomena). 
This reviewer is not competent to judge the 
adequacy of the mathematical symbolization 
but must confess to considerable skepticism 
about the utility of such an enterprise for socio- 
logical theory. The paper on “Relations between 
Morality and Law” discusses various attempts 
made by jurists and sociologists to differentiate 
between these two, then suggests a differentiation 
in terms of the greater abstractness viz. im- 
personality of the latter (also a suggestion of 
doubtful utility). In any case, the other two 
essays (“Explanation in Sociology” and ‘“Logi- 
cal Operations and Social Life”) are more im- 
portant in clarifying Piaget’s essential approach 
to the field. 

-Piaget’s interest centers on what he himself 
calls the sociology of knowledge (sociologie de 
la connatssance), understood by him as an 
epistemological enterprise. His empirical start- 
ing point is the parallelism between infantile 


and primitive thought. For the former, of course, . 


he has at his disposal the vast assembly of data 
from his own work in child psychology; for the 
latter he effectively uses data from ethnology 
(and, incidentally, comes to a spirited defense 
of the key ideas of Lévy-Bruhl). “Egacentrism” 
in infantile thought is interpreted as the onto- 
genetic equivalent of “sociocentrism” in primi- 
tive thought, and both are understood as neces- 


sazy stages in the development of thought 
geserally. Furthermore, both are rooted in 
proxis, that is, ongoing activity carried on in 
m-~dification of the environment. Just as egocen- 
tri thought reflects the practical interests of 
th- child, so does sociocentric thought reflect 
th- practical interests of social groups qua 
“ieeology’—as, indeed, Durkheim, Pareto and 
Marx all realized in different ways. However, 
Piaget quarrels with Durkheims’ notion of the 
coitinuity of sociocentric thought from primi- 
tixe tovcemism to modern science. Instead. Piaget 
erphasizes what he calls the “decentration” of 
thought from its practical “sub-structure” both 
in.the development of the child and of society. 
Jt as the growing child emancipates himself 
from egocentric thought, so it is possible for 
ncn-sociocentric thought to emerge in the devel- 
opment of society, first of all in solving the 
operational problems of technical activity. This 
is-particularly the case in the emergence of sci- 
ertific thought, Piaget argues. It can readily be 
sean how this understanding of sociological 
analysis permits it to be integrated into Piaget’s 
owerall epistemological enterprise. 

In terms of the sociology of knowledge, 
Paget's methodology bears a certain similarity 
tc the positivistic approaches (such as those of 
Taeodor Geiger and Ernest Topitsch). The 
pancipal theoretical gain of the sociology of 
krowledge turns out to be vindication of the 
nen-ideological character of scientific thought. 
This is not the place to argue with this under- 
sfanding. There can be no doubt, however, that 
Paget here makes some highly interesting con- 
tr.butions to certain basic methodological prob- 
lens cf sociological analysis. His essays are also 
very useful in pointing to’ certain common 
methodological problems of sociology and psy- 
cLology. In this connection it is to be regretted 
that George Herbert Mead nowhere appears in 
Fagets argument—a regret that this reviewer 
h-s repeatedly felt in reading recent European 
works in the social sciences. 

l PETER L. BERGER 

New School for Social Research 


fmalytical Philosophy of History. By ARTHUR 
C. Danto. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, American Branch, 1965. xi, 284 pp. 
$10.00. 


“This book,” in the author’s terms, “is an 
aaalysis of historical thought and language, 
presented as a systematic network of arguments 
aad clarifications, the conclusions of which com- 
pose a descriptive metaphysic of historical exist- 
eace.” The range of problems include, among 
oher themes, the characterization of history, 
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historical knowledge, explanation, and methodo- 
logical individualism. 

I must limit myself here to Danto’s concep- 
tion of his own enterprise. Although the ap- 
proach is “analytic” in the sense of the con- 
temporary Anglo-American philosophical scene, 
Danto conceives of his work as analytic in 
both a broader and more technical sense. For 
him, philosophy “has things to say in its own 
_ Tight,” and the analysis of historical reality is 
by no means restricted to an examination of the 
language of historians. But the term “analytic” 
has a more specific meaning in this book as 
well, Danto distinguishes between “substantive” 
and “analytical” philosophy of history. Substan- 
tive philosophers of history attempt, among 
other things, to account for what happened in 
the past; analytical philosophers of history are 
concerned with, I would say, what substantive 
philosophers (and historians) are up to in their 
claims. Analytical philosophy of history is then 
distinctively philosophical work; substantive 
philosophy of history is not properly part of 
philosophy at all. 

A central point of differentiation between 
the two enterprises rests on temporal grounds. 
Substantive philosophy of history takes a defini- 
tive glance toward the future, for its concern 
is with the historical whole. Thus, “an ideally 
compléte account of the whole past would at 
best furnish data for a substantive philosophy 
of the whole of history.” The reason that an 
ideal reconstruction of the historical past could 
not qualify as a fulfilled philosophy of history 
is that the past, in principle, can be only par- 
tially known if knowledge of the past is taken 
to be essentially related to the future. “A com- 
plete account of the past,” Danto argues, “would 
presuppose a complete account of the future.” 
Historians, as distinct from philosophers of his- 
tory, try to give true statements about the past. 
The substantive philosopher oz history is then 
trying to do something analogous to the work 
of the historian, but the temporal axis is 
switched so that “what the substantive philoso- 
pher of history attempts is to make the same 
kind of statement about the future that histo- 
rians try to make about the past.” Analytical 
philosophy of history begins by reflecting on 
the illegitimacy of this attempt to historicize 
the future. 

The detailed and closely argued chapters of 
Danto’s book constitute an impressive explora- 
tion of the claims of analytic philosophy in 
the historical domain. That his exploitation of 
“analytic” tools and techniques goes far beyond 
linguistic analysis is decidedly true. His own 
claim that “the distance from Cambridge to 
Saint-Germaine-des-Prés is not so astronomically 
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vast as it appears” is less convincing. When he 
does come to some existential and phenomeno- 
logical problems, he takes leave of them as 
swiftly as possible. In terms of what he has 
set for himself, however, Professor Danto’s 
Analytical Philosophy of History is a consider- 
able achievement. 
MAURICE NATANSON 
University of Califorma, Santa Crus 


Cause and Effect. Edited by DANEL LERNER. 
New York: The Free Press, 1965. xi, 208 pp. 
$4.95. 

This is the fourth and concluding set of lec- 
tures of the Hayden Colloquium. The volume 
contains lectures by two philosophers of science, 
Ernest Nagel and Abraham Kaplan, and by 
four behavioral scientists: Talcott Parsons, 
Robert Dahl (political science), Paul Samuel- 
son (economics), and Ernst Mayr (biology). 
In addition, a 1953 article by Herbert Simon 
and a 1954 paper by Lewis Feuer are reprinted. 

Lerner’s introduction ‘states that the papers 
deal with the questions of what need there is 
in contemporary science for causal concepts, 
and if there is a need, what sort of concepts 
are most useful. After a fashion, all of the 
papers do address these topics. But, as Samuel- 
son remarks in introducing his own highly 
sophisticated remarks, a reading of the lectures 
that preceded his had assured him “that it would 
not be absolutely necessary to stick closely to 
the assigned subject. Causation apparently is 
one of those scaffoldings inside which you can 
build a sermon of almost any type.” (p. 99) 

Both philosophers of science point to several 
types of explanation that are not causal (pre- 
sumably in answer to the question, are causal 
concepts necessary?). They as well as other 
writers (especially Samuelson and Simon) go 
over (usefully) some familiar complexities of 
“causal” analysis. Several contributors deal 
with “teleology” as a form of explanation, and 
with free will and determinism. Surprisingly 


little is said about the implication for social’ ~ 


science of quantum mechanics’ desertion of 
causality for probability. But Samuelson does 
go nicely out of his way to throw cold water 
on those who would like to see in that develop- 
ment a radical emergence of indeterminate pos- 
sibilities: “Quantum mechanics has introduced 
some of the strongest regularities into physics 
that have ever been discovered.” (p. 120) 

It is Samuelson also, however, who most 
clearly states a position, implied by other con- 
tributors, that I find incomprehensible—vis., that 
to introduce the concept of “purpose” as an ex- 
planatory variable is to move from “causality” 
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to “teleology.” “Whereas cause and effect seem 
to run from earlier time to later time, teleology 
and purpose seem to reverse the direction of 
time: where my target will be later determines 
how I must position myself now.” (p. 125) 
Clearly, it is my antecedent calculation of 
where my target will be later that determines 
how I position myself now; not to mention the 
various antecedent circumstances that determine 
the present event that I care about the target 
at all, 

Turning to “our own” representative, Parsons 
has virtually nothing to say about cause and ef- 
fect. In his formal paper he fries other fish 
altogether (equilibrium, system levels, culture— 
all well said, if not new to Parsons’ readers). 
Only in response to some perceptive questioning 
(reports of the discussions following each lec- 
ture are occasionally presented), does he say 
explicitly that he doesn’t find the concepts very 
useful in his own work. He says this, however, 
in the context of restricting “cause” to the “dif- 
ferentiating factor” in a controlled experiment. 
Certainly in much of his explanatory writing, 
that concept is implicit all the time. 

Feuer’s paper is an interesting essay in the so- 
ciology of knowledge, dealing with the differ- 
ences between necessetarians, in whose theories 
the independent variables are “inaccessible” to 
human intervention (Michel’s “iron law” and 
Marx’s law of the decline of capitalism), and 
tnterventionists, whose theories focus on manipu- 
latable variables (Keynes). 

Mayr’s essay on cause and effect in biology is 
thoroughly informative to a non-biologist, al- 
though it does not add to the light on the “cause 
and effect” question provided by others. The 
situation is similar in the case of Dahl’s discus- 
sion of political science. Simon’s reprinted paper 
is an elegantly formal and affirmative answer to 
the question whether it may be useful to retain 
the word “cause,” if the issue can be narrowed 
down “to the question of whether there is any 
meaning in the assertion that the relationship 
between two variables in a model is sometimes 
asymmetrical rather than symmetrical.” (p. 159) 

Probably most readers will be able to find 
comfort in some section of the book for their 
predisposition on the issue, but they will also 
have to dodge discomfort in other sections. My 
own feeling at the end is that when we cannot 
talk about causes it is because we are still too 
ignorant, and that it is too bad all these papers 
(except Samuelson’s and Simon’s, which are 
tightly reasoned) weren’t synthesized into one 
50-60 page whole. That would have been very 
good. 

Harry C. BREDEMEIER 

Rutgers ..University 
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St-uctural Models: An Introduction to the The- 
ory of Directed Graphs. By FRANK HARARY, 
Rosert Z. Norman and Dorwin CART- 
WRIGHT. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1965. viii, 415 pp. No Price Indicated. 


Over recent years there has developed increas- 
inz interest in the formal representation of struc- 
ture so as to allow logical examination of the 
ccnsequences of given structural forms. Al- 
though initial efforts involved ad hoc and bor- . 
rcwed tools such as matrix notation, the state 
ot the field has rapidly moved toward an inte- 
gration of forma] structural theory with sub- 
stantive interpretation and application. Harary, 
Norman and Cartwright have done much fron- 
tr exploring in earlier work. Their volume pre- 
sents a very thorough, rigorous statement of 
structural models as they are representad in the 
theory of directed graphs (digraphs). 

To the reader who is not familiar with graph 
theory, the work presents all the necessary con- 
cspts and relationships step by step. It is in this 
sense a true mathematics text, composed of defi- 
nitions, theorems, and corollaries. The going will 
te slow for the neophyte, partly becatse of the 
great variety of material with each new portion 
Crawing on what has gone before. It may also 
appear at first that the payoff is not too great, 
snce the early chapters are largely occupied 
with basic material which has limited substan- 
tive application. These chapters cover digraphs 
es structural representation, properties of di- 
graphs (such as joining and reaching, connected- 
ness and point bases), and the relationships be- 
tween digraphs and matrices. A bit of matrix 
e.lgebra is provided as well. 

As the work progresses, more and more sub- 
stantive relevance becomes apparent. Problems 
of reachability and vulnerability have much to 
say about communication structures, for exam- 
Dle. Tournaments, as special types of digraphs, 
are related to problems such as paired-compari- 
zons scaling methods. Complete and partial or- 
Jers in digraphs are shown to pertain to ques- 
sions of organizational structure. Even structures 
3uch as game trees and Markov chains can be 
analyzed as special forms of digraphs. Similarly, 
properties of structural balance in signed di- 
graphs are developed well beyond that implied 
in Heider’s work on cognitive balance, 

Virtually any question of structure can be 
represented in graph theory form. The applica- 
hon of principles of graph theory, like any other 
mathematical application, allows specific deduc- 
tions pertaining to the problem under examina- 
tion based on a proven system of logic. The 
power of the tool rests to a considerable extent 
on knowledge of it and on ingenuity in its use. 
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Although Structural Models is not the only vol- 
ume capable of providing requisite knowledge, 
it is an excellent one. For anyone interested in 
the formal analysis of structure, it offers a. basic 
source of interesting ideas as well as a detailed 
development of the field. Pertinent and often 
humorous illustrations make it palatable for 
those whose substantive orientation finds little 
reward in the book’s formal rigor. 
RopertT K. Ler 
Unsversity of Washington 


The Urban Scene: Human Ecology and Demog- 
raphy. By Leo F. ScHNorE. New York and 
London: Free Press, 1965. 374 pp. $7.95. 


This volume assembles twenty of Prof. 
Schnore’s essays and articles written over the 
last decade and dealing with various aspects of 
human ecology and demography. Most deal with 
urban and metropolitan problems and struc- 
tures; all but one have appeared previously in 
journals and symposia which are familiar to so- 
ciologists and other students of urban life. The 
essays and papers constitute an impressive ac- 


complishment, particularly when one realizes- 


the relatively short period of time during which 
they were composed. This is one of the most im- 
portant volumes on ecology since Hawley’s trea- 
tise of 1950. 

The papers are grouped into six sections: es- 
says dealing with theoretical issues in ecology, 
especially issues concerning ecology’s relation to 
general sociology; papers on metropolitan growth 
and decentralization; articles reporting basic re- 
search on the function and development of sub- 
urban communities; papers which examine con- 
ventional notions about the socio-economic 
differences between cities and suburbs; several 
essays discussing the color composition of metro- 
politan populations; and, finally, a group of 
papers on urban transportation systems. Nat- 
urally, in a collection which is so broad in its 
coverage, some papers are more effective than 
others. I found the discussions of theory to be 
particularly compelling because of the author’s 
profound understanding of recent trends in 
American sociology. Two papers, “The Growth 
of Metropolitan Suburbs” and “The Separation 
of Home and Work,” are notable for their abil- 
ity to relate census data to important theoretical 
problems in the field of metropolitan growth 
and organization. Two further papers, one deal- 
ing with forms of suburban government and the 
other with commuter transportation, are inter- 
esting because of the way in which they use eco- 
logical research to shed light on important urban 
policy issues. A feature throughout, and partic- 
ularly in these essays concerned with the socio- 
economic status of suburbs and with the Negro 


population, is the author's gift for simplifying a 
wide range of otherwise disparate observations 
into clear and concise typologies which present 
pithy summaries of the principal trends in urban 
phenomena in different regions of the nation. 
Indeed, Schnore’s interest in regional differences 


in metropolitan organization and his. repeated _ 


attention to the behavior of specific urban ag- 
gregates, such as Detroit or New York, gives his 
mode of urban analysis a distinctive stamp. An- 
other quality of his personal ecological -style is 
the simplicity of his technique. Unlike Duncan 
and Bogue, Schnore does not go in for the use 
of elaborate mathematical or statistical models. 
Here is an ecologist who obviously loves his data 
and believes in giving them an opportunity to 
speak for themselves. 

In general, the volume illustrates both the 
achievement and the weaknesses of human ecol- 
ogy as a field of sociological analysis. (The im- 
pulse to discuss ecology self-consciously is 
prompted by the author’s polemics on the sub- 
ject, contained in the first two essays in the 
book.) Prof. Schnore is quite right, I believe, in 
calling attention to the way in which American 
sociology has allowed itself to become social 
psychology, and in pointing out the intellectual 
costs which have attended this development. I 
agree, too, that it is absurd to follow many re- 
cent sociologists in excluding ecology from the 
mainstream of sociology. Indeed, the ecologists 
are among those most responsible for keeping 
alive an interest in “social facts” and in.main- 
taining a viable tradition of macroscopic societal 
analysis. But unfortunately, most of our col- 
leagues do not regard the descent of sociology 
into the realm of social psychology as evidence 
of perfidy, and, on the whole, they continue. to 
regard ecology as marginal to sociology. The 
failure to recognize the significance of ecology 
cannot be their fault alone. Is not their blindness 


in part the result of ecology’s inability to live ` 


up to its promise and aspirations? Prof. Schnore, 
in defending ecology, tells us that the principal 
subject-matter of sociology is social organization 
and he goes on to claim that this is the focus.of 
ecology as well. True enough in theory, but, if 


we then examine the varieties of social organiza- 


tion which ecology studies, I think it turns out 
that these are almost all community organiza- 
tions—cities, suburbs and regions. In other 
words, ecologists address only a very small part 
of the range of social organizations which are 
important in modern society. Where are the eco- 
logical studies of trade unions, industrial cor- 
porations, government bureaucracies, churches 
and schools? I happer to believe that -ecological 
theory and ecological research methods are po- 
tentially capable of making a significant con- 
tribution to our understanding of these social 
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systems. But until the promise is fulfilled, the Attitude and Attitude Change: The Social Judg- 


view which other sociologists have of human 
ecology is not without merit. 
ROBERT GUTMAN 
Rutgers University 


_ Sociological Concepts and. Research: Acqusst- 


tion, Analysis, and Interpretation of Social 

Information. By RALPH THOMLINSON. New 

York: Random House, 1965. viii, 159 pp. 

$1.95 (Paperback). . 
. This is a short book to explain who sociolo- 
gists are by describing what they do, namely, 
research. As the author says in his preface, the 
book is intended as a “. . . supplement to an 
introductory text for instructors wanting to 
stress empiricism, introduction to advanced 
courses in methodology and statistics, review- 
refresher for students studying for comprehen- 
sive examinations, and something to recommend 
to general readers to indicate what contempo- 
rary sociology is all about. Profundity, original- 
ity, and thoroughness are sacrificed to serve 
these purposes, though some intellectual matur- 
ity is assumed.” 

One brief, 18-page chapter defining a few 


‘concepts is followed by a chapter on the nature 


of science and how sociology fits into that 
scheme. Substantive chapters follow: Collecting 
Information, Analyzing Data, Statistical Opera- 
tions, Computers and Models, Example: Civil. 
Liberties (Stouffer’s Study), and What Sociol- 
ogy Is. 

The author is obviously competent to explain. 
his field as witnessed by his obvious command 


of the subject matter and his uncomplicated 


writing style. I felt, however, that the book 
largely misses its target or, perhaps more accu- 
rately, fails to cover the target. An analogy 
might be in the use of the Big Bertha to destroy 
Paris. It was an excellent weapon, handled well. 
but the caliber of the ammunition was too smal. 
to do more than scratch the surface. 

The text contains too many complex terms, 
undefined, or too briefly defined for the grasp o? 
the uninitiated. Examples are: 1) “complete 
enumeration,” 2) “highly convoluted design,” 
3) “computing the variability,” and 4) “After- 
the-fact matching [which] is possible througa 
analysis of covariance, a statistical techniqu2 
which compensates final scores to allow for ink 
tial variations.” The complexities of sociologicel 
research simply cannot be reduced to the few 
pages the author uses and still convey under 
standing. Still I think the uninitiated will be 
impressed, and favorably, with the variety cf 
skills which the author catalogues in the socic- 
logical tool-chest. : 
HARRY DILLINGHAM 
Central Michigan University 


ment-Involvement Approach. By CAROLYN W. 
and MUZAFER SHERIF, and Rocer E. NEGER- 
GALL. Philadelphia, Pa.: W. B. Saunders, 
1965. xv, 264 pp. No price indicated. 


Perhaps the most popular area for theory and. 
research in social psychology during the past two 
decades has been attitude change. This book dis- 
cusses one particular theory in the area and 
summarizes the relevant data, The volume repre- 
sents another in the long list of distinguished 
contributions by Muzafer Sherif and his co- 
workers. The book’s usefulness is not due to 
any new theoretical concepts; most of its prin- 
ciples were discussed in Sherif and Hovland’s 
1961 book, Social Judgment. Rather, the con- 
tribution lies in putting meat on the bones of 
the theoretical skeleton. In addition to previ- 
ously published research, there is a considerable 
amount of unpublished data (including studies 
of the 1960 presidential campaign), much of 
which was explicitly designed to pursue leads 
from the 1961 book. For a thorough understand- 
ing of the theory, one should read the 1961 
book first because the psychophysical experi- 
ments which serve as the foundation for the ap- 
proach are discussed more fully, and because 
the.-theoretical exposition is clearer (and the 
typographical errors are less serious). 

The social judgment-involvement approach 
is based on principles of judgment discovered 
years ago in controlled laboratory experiments. 
Using the classical psychophysical methods, psy- 
chologists have uncovered many judgmental 
phenomena by studying discrimination of simple 
stimuli ordered along physical dimensions, e.g., 
weight or length. The judgmental process in- 
cludes the appraisal or categorization of a state- 
ment as acceptable or unacceptable; therefore, 
principles of judgment should be applicable to 
more complex stimuli such as attitudes, And in 
fact many judgmental phenomena discovered 
with psychophysical scales are also demonstra- 
ble with psychosocial scales. For example, an 
anchor influences the placement of a stimulus on 
a physical scale; likewise, the person’s stand on 
an issue serves as an anchor which influences 
his evaluation of other positions. 

The authors stress that an attitude should not 
be considered as a point on a continuum, but as 
a range or latitude of acceptable positions, along 
with rejected and noncommitted positions on 
the issue. In one chapter, attitude structure is 
specified on several issues by measuring the lati- 
tudes of acceptance, rejection, and noncommit- 
ment. Some of the most intriguing new research 
utilizes attitude structure to assess degree of 
involvement and to predict direction and amount 
of attitude change. New data are also presented 
on assimilation-contrast effects: the systematic 
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distortion of a discrepant persuasive communi- 
cation toward or away from one’s own stand. 
Another chapter includes important additional 
evidence demonstrating that the apparently ob- 
jective task of freely categorizing statements 
along a continuum provides a valid method for 
measuring attitudes without the person’s aware- 
ness. These and other empirical findings add 
force to the authors’ frequent criticisms of cur- 
rent theory and methodology in attitude change 
research. 

The involvement component of the social 
judgment-involvement approach refers to the 
degree of self-involvement in an issue. Attitudes 
are considered to be part of the self or ego 
system. Conceptualizing attitudes in this man- 
ner leads the authors to emphasize the role of 
reference groups in attitude formation and 
change. Degree of involvement is integrated 
hicely into judgmental theory in terms of its 
effects on attitude structure. 

One of the shortcomings of traditional re- 
search in the attitude area is the excessive pre- 
occupation with changing a response on an iso- 
lated (and apparently randomly selected) issue 
in the laboratory at the expense of research on 
the nature of attitudes. In the absence of a satis- 
factory theoretical formulation of attitudes— 
one that conceptualizes attitudes in relation to 
the self-role system—a continuation of ener- 
getic empirical research is likely to produce 
progress more illusory than real. To their credit, 
the authors of this book do attempt to concep- 
tualize attitudes and attitude change in terms 
oí a single set of broad theoretical principles. 


VERNON L. ALLEN 
University of Wisconsin 


The Psychedelic Reader. Edited by GUNTHER 
M. Wen, RatpH METZNER and Toray 
Leary. New Hyde Park, N. Y.: University 
Books, 1965. viii, 248 pp. $5.95. 

The word psychedelic literally means “mind- 
evident” or “mind-opening.” The authors trans- 
late it as “consciousness-expanding” and use it 
to describe the series of compounds which pur- 
portedly have hallucinogenic effects. The com- 
pounds such as LSD-25, mescaline, peyote, 
mushrooms, or morning-glory seeds have been 
the subject of a series of essays, studies, and 
case reports which have been published in a 
magazine entitled The Psychedelic Review. This 
reader is a selection of articles from the Re- 
views first four issues. 

Although the selections focus on one topic, 
they are a mixed bag—-varying in both reason- 
ableness and quality. The earlier articles are 
lucid. Gerald Heard suggests that the psyche- 
delic substances provide interesting phenomena, 
research should be done with them and upon 
them, and he outlines the conditions and safe- 


guards for such potential investigations. Sir 

Julian Hurley is represented by an article on 
s: ‘Psychometabolism;” only four of the paper’s 
20 pages deal with psychedelic materials. 

Most of the other readings, however, are of 
a different nature. They are polemic and propa- 
gandistic. They neither report the results of 
investigations with acceptable scientific responsi- 
bility, nor do they reflect upon issues with con- 
sidered scholarship. Rather, they are mélanges 
of hucksterism, defensiveness, and special plead- 
ing liberally dosed with bits of mythology and 
would-be anthropology. The result is a turgid, 
almost unreadable prose. 

One point concerning the writing quality 
should be made clear. When the authors attempt 
tc describe a mystic experience or hallucination- 
like state, an awkwardness of style is both un- 
derstandable and acceptable. If, however, the 
language is not comprehensible ‘when they at- 
tempt to make a rational point, the difficulty i is 
more serious. The worst offender is Timothy 
Leary, one of the editors. In part of his article 
he attempts to relate effects of the psychedelic 
compounds to scientific questions. His science 
includes “. . . galaxies spinning out and up at 
rates which exceed the speed of light .. .” (p. 
198), and he reports the objective effects of 
LED as resulting in “... a subject whose cortex 
is suddenly turned on to a much higher voltage, 
who suddenly discovers his brain spinning at the 
speed of light, flooded by [those] 100 million 
sersations a minute.” (p. 205) 

There are other objections to the articles. 
Nene of them report or give citation to the full 
rarge of the clinical or pharmacological studies 
aveilable. While generalized disclaimers about 
supportive environments are often appended to 
their claims, the authors, who claim to be spe- 
cialists with respect to these compounds, could 
at least make passing reference to a comprehen- 
sive source such as the National. Institute of 
Mental Health’s Psychopharmacology Abstract 
series wherein a more complete picture of “psy- 
chedelism” may be obtained. The editors and 
contributors imply that their work is being 
hindered by an irrational and bigoted scientific 
and governmental coalition. A close reading of 
their claims suggests that they have no one but 
themselves to blame; theirs is a case history 
of an interesting idea gone to pot. 

JEROME E. SINGER 

Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N. J. 


Psychiatric Justice. By THomas S. Szasz. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1965. 283 
pp. $6.95. 

Most books can be described as uneven, but 
the quality of this one undulates—parts are 
downright wrong, parts are fuzzy and polemical, 
yet its major thesis is important, dramatically 
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documented, and’ seemingly ‘unassailable. ` Szasz 
asserts ‘that present psychiatric methods for de- 
terihining’ competence to stand ‘tridl are'a tool 
often used to deny an accused: his right to: trial. 
When" declared unfit to stand trial, an accused 
may be institutionalized against his will for 
months, years, even’ for life. Such incarceration 
without ‘trial is permitted because the institution’ 
is’ considered therapeutic. In Szasz’ view, -how- 
ever, there is little distinction between psychia- 
tric incarceration and a penal: sanction. “A ‘com- 


, petency hearing may be held’ ‘at the motion of 
the-prosecutor, and- Szasz details “four ‘cases’ of 


injustice, cases where the defendant and “his 
counsel wanted to' stand’ trial, as charged, but 


were forbidden to do so on ‘the basis ‘of ‘psy, 


By, Wee 


chiatric testimony. a 

“The issue in cotfipétency. uci is 
whether the defendant is‘“in such a state of in- 
sanity; idiocy, or imbe cility, as to be unable to 
understand the nature of the charge pending 
against him and to make his defense.” Szasz 
argues that “mental illness” is an easily misun- 
derstood and misused metaphor encompassing 


physical abnormalitiés, such personal disabilities 


as “fears, stupidities’ and discouragements, ” and 
WER acts. The issue for Szasz is simply 
whether an accused has the capacity to perform 
the defendant’s 
lievés there ought to be a strong presumption 
of capacity—then the accused ought to be given 
a trial. Szasz further argues that the determina- 
tion of capacity should be on commonsense 
grounds, not on the basis of psychiatric diag- 
nostic categories, which he terms “scientistic, 
not scientific.” Accordingly, determinations 
should be made by lawyers or judges or laymen, 
but ‘certainly not by psychiatrists. . . 

Szasz’ thesis is especially compelling for s0- 
ciologists of deviance and of law, but its per- 
suasivėhess ‘is reduced by deficiencies in the 
organization of his argument, a moralistic pole- 
mical style, and errors of fact. The argument is 
set in the framework of his theory of mental 
illness, but’ the framework takes more space 
than needed to make the narrower and stronger 
argument of this book. Szasz’ moralism is evi- 
denced in countless passages, as when he writes, 
‘... the whole procedure of determining com- 
petence to stand trial is rendered irrational, is 
debased morally, and is transformed into an 
instrument of violence against the defendant.” 
(p. 28) He will not entertain the idéa that the 
procedures arose out of and create confusion. 
Rather, he insists that psychiatrists who par- 
ticipate in such proceedings are “villains.” 
(p. 77) 

-His moralistic stance has three unfortunate 
results. First; it is discouraging of research intc 
the -processés - themselves and the attitudes of 
the: ‘psychiatric actors—villains need to be struck 


role. If he can—and Szasz be~ 
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dewn; not studied. Second, there is a tendency 
tc imply a guilt by theoretical associazion that 
is most unwarranted. For example, by quoting 
out of context, he ties together Harold Lass- 
well’s work on the antidemocratic personality 
with the deficiencies of the competency hearing. 
Yet Lasswell long before Szasz was concerned 
vith intrusions by the State on individual dignity 
end privacy. (It is ironic that one of the four 
cages' selected by Szasz is based upon an article 
on “Due Process and the Rights of the Men- 
tally m,” written by Lasswell’s collaborator, 
Richard Arens.) Similarly, Szasz takes Judge 
David Bazelon to task for the Durham decision, 
when in fact that decision has resulted in pro- 
portionately fewer incompétency commitments 
-n the District of Columbia. 

. Finally, facts are altered, doubtl2ss unwit- 
tingly, to suit the purposes of his broader argu- 
ment. Thus he states, “.. . adults, single or mar- 
tied, are free to procreate,” and declaims, “The 
right to have children is not contingent upon 
proving competence to be a parent.” (p. 27) 
Regardless of preference, compulsory steriliza- 
tion statutes are enforced in several states. In 

a’ famous case, (Buck v. Bell, 274 U.S. 200, 
192 7) the Supreme Court upheld the compulsory 
sterilization of a feeble-minded woman who had 
a feeble-minded mother and an illegitimate 
feeble-minded child, Mr. Justice Holmes writ- 
ing, “Three generations of imbeciles are 
enough.” 

Szasz claims to be concerned about defama- 
tion and labelling, but sees fit to raise the ques- 
tion of whether the Durham decision could be 
interpreted as anti-Negro. “Monte Durham,” he 
writes, “whose name was thus enshrined for 
history, was a Negro.” Monte Durham lives and 
is white. Since he grew up in the District of 
Columbia, and spent several years in the South, 
there is some question as to whether he would 
prefer to be labeled as mentally ill, which he 
probably was, than “enshrined” as a Negro, 
which he is not. 

Moralism may be a social evil equal to scien- 
tism, especially when it transforms hypotheses 
into facts. It is regrettable that Psychiatric 
Justice does not measure up to the quality of 
the thesis it propounds, since its needless defi- 
ciencies will put off the wide audience of readers 
whom Szasz is trying to convince. 

, Jerome H. SKOLNICE 

Harvard University 


Human Interaction: An Introduction to Sociol- 
ogy. By GLENN M. Vernon. New York: 
Ronald Press Co.; 1965. x, 416 pp. $7.50. 
This new text is, in several respects, a dis- 

tinctive one. Authors of introductory volumes 
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almost always mention in the preface what they 
hope their book will mean to the reader. Com- 
mon elements of such statements usually include 
the intention to convey the central concepts of 
sociology; to organize them into a meaningful 
scheme; to describe, and at least in part, ax- 
plain human social behavior in its variety of 
situations, Noble aspirations, indeed, but most 
authors seem unable to “bring them off.” After 
energetic attempts in two or three early chap- 
ters, often titled “What Is Sociology” and “The 
Method of Science,” such texts become rela- 
tively disjunctive catalogs (with or without 
readings) of often interesting, but non-inte- 
grated and non-éxplanatory information about 
Man’s Social Behavior. Not so with the Vernon 
book! If you believe that an introductory book 
should give your students a comprehensive and 
integrated entree to your advanced undergrad- 
uate courses, this may be the book you have 
been hoping for. 

Human Interaction is an apt title for ihis 
book which begins, continues, and ends with a 
symbolic interactionist orientation. As introduc- 
tory texts go, it is of medium size (416 pages}: 
The bulk of the book is used in setting forth a 
consistently developed framework for the socio- 
logical mode of thinking. In an early section en- 
titled “Cultural Definitions,” Vernon really 
bears down on what I think is his tour de force. 
He uses the symbol as the central vehicle to ac- 
count for the existence, organization, and opera- 
tion of culture. He continually reminds the 
reader that “value definitions,” “norm defini- 
tions,” “role definitions,” and “self definitions” 
are consensually validated and grow out of a 
symbol system. The development of his con- 
ceptual network is such as to allow the early 
introduction of concepts such as “power,” “prej- 
udice,” “social change,” “alienation,” etc., which 
are often left hanging at the end of other texts. 
Once he has established a fundamental opera- 
tional concept, it works for him throughout the 
remainder of the book at appropriate points. 

As the author says, the book accounts for 
what man “does” rather than what he “is.” In 
this sense his focus is upor the logical transla- 
tion of research in a living framework rather 
than the usual residual, ex-post factum approach 
so often seen in introductory books. For some 
uncanny reason, sociologists have been loathe 
to speak of “motivation” to the beginning stu- 
dent in any systematic and thorough manner, 
Vernon has a full chapter on the concept and 
integrates it with his central approach. 

The reader who demands the classical institu- 
tional approach will be disappointed with this 
book. Still, in my view, the author has taken 
what was substantial in institutional analysis 
and fused it efficiently into his central thrust. 


This becomes especially evident in a later sec- 
tion ‘entitled Systems. The undergraduate will 
find the author’s style lively and readable. The 
book is well indexed and contains a glossary of 
operational definitions, When combined with 
the appropriate reader, books such as this may 
herald a revolution in the form of the bbcode: 
tory course. : 
ji Yy. BUERELE ` 
Temple Deveney. i ; ; 


Science and Society. Edited by Nonik Kar- 
LAN. Chicago, IH.: Rand McNally, 1965. ix, 
615 pp. No price indicated. 


This collection of readings- on “the: interrela- 
tions of science and society” illustrates both 
the potential richness of the sociology of science 
and: the paucity of current research by sociolo- 
gists in the area. Of the thirty-nine articles 
which appear in the book, eleven were written 
by sociologists. As the author points out in his 
introduction, almost half the authors were 
trained originally i in the physical or natural sci- 
ences, although many: are now engaged in 
research administration or in science policy po- 


sitions. Several historians of science are repre- 


sented as well as two journalists. In a sizeable 
proportion of the articles, material is drawn 
from the authors’ observations and experiences 
in scientific activity and policy-making, rather 
than from research studies. The selections by 
sociologists are based, for the most part, upon 
qualitative rather than quantitative data. 

The book is divided into six sections.’ The 
first provides some of the historical background. 
for current issues in the relations between sci- 
ence and society. Most of the selections here dis- 
cuss the effect of other institutions, especially 
education, upon the development of science. 
The selections in the second part describe the 
norms and values of scientists and the ways in 
which current changes in the environment of 
science are affecting the behavior of scientists 
and placing a strain upon previous standards 
of conduct. 

One of the most important questions in kis 
field is what constitutes the appropriate environ- 
ment for scientific research. How can the inde- 
pendent research institute and the industrial 
laboratory be organized to provide optimum 
conditions for scientific creativity? The third 
section of the book explores these questions, in- 
cluding the role of the research administrator 


in fostering a suitable climate for research. 


Two more sections describe the “national 
science establishment”—the various organiza- 
tions, public and private, which together pro- 
vide the national environment for scientific ac- 
tivity—and the issues involved in government 
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planning of science. A final section previews 
future developments, including the difficulties 
connected with building scientific establishments 
in underdeveloped countries and the probable 
effects of scientific expansion-in advanced na- 
tions upon the relations between science and 
the rest of society. Each section is preceded by 
an introduction by the author which summarizes 
and relates the contents. The book includes a 
useful bibliography of recent work in the field. 

All of the articles in the book have appeared 
elsewhere in a variety of books and publications, 
many of which are not usually read by sociolo- 
gists. The majority of the selections are useful 
and informative; some are excellent. A few ar- 
ticles, however, are transcripts of speeches de- 
livered at various symposia and special occa- 
sions. Some of these contributions are thin. 
Since the principal focus of the book is upon 
science policy rather than upon the organization 
of science itself, the book complements rather 
than overlaps with the recent volume edited by 
Bernard Barber and Walter Hirsch. 

The book’s overall impression concerns the 
amount still to be learned about most of the 
problems discussed. Hopefully these articles will 
stimulate further research by sociologists in this 
area. 

DIANA CRANE 

Yale University 


The Mobility of College Faculties. By HOWARD 
D. MARSHALL. New York: Pageant Press, 
1964. vii, 149 pp. $5.00. 


Sociologists have long been intrigued with 
labor mobility, especially as it relates to social 
mobility and group behavior. They now have in 
The Mobility of College Faculties a specialized 
research study fraught with profound implica- 
tions in these areas. 

The virtues of Marshall’s approach are mani- 
fold. To begin with, he presents brief but pene- 
trating analyses of previous researches in labor 
mobility in general and academic mobility in 
particular. His substantiation, rejection, and/or 
modification of certain assumptions in these re- 
searches is objective, fair, and reasonable. His 
formulation of patterns of academic mobility, 
his diagnosis of channels of employment, and 
his analysis of recruiting and personnel prac- 
tices provide interesting and stimulating com- 
binations of pertinent specific details and 
clear-cut meaningful generalizations. His recom- 
mendations for the improvement of the labor 
market are helpful and provocative. 

With respect to academic mobility itself, 
Marshall establishes that (1) there is an overall 
high rate ‘of. turnover among the disciplines; 
(2) turnover.in small departments is consist- 


ently higher than in large departments; (3) 
flows in and out of business and government and 
from one teaching position to another approxi- 
mately offset each other; (4) the proportion of 
moves made within three years of a job is very 
high, whether a first job or otherwise; (5) 
change of jobs for a faculty member, unlike the 
typical industrial worker, are almost inevitably 
accompanied by a change in geographical loca- 
tion; (6) mobility of academicians is character- 
istic of aH ages and ranks; (7) salary and op- 
portunity for promotion play an important but 
not overwhelming role in decisions to leave or 
not to leave; fringe benefits, including tenure, 
play a comparatively small role; (8) attach- 
ment to a particular community and location 
plavs a significant role in deterring the academi- 
cian from moving; (9) the choice of courses to 
teach and the relative lightness of teaching load 
are prime factors in a faculty member’s evalua- 
tion of a position. 

In his general recommendations for improv- 
ing the academic labor market, Marshall states 
that faculty “raiding” by competitive institu- 
tions should be regulated, that foundations 
should make their grants in ways least disturb- 


ing to teaching schedules, that graduate schools 


should offer placement facilities for senior pro- 
fessors lacking prestige, and that institutions 
should offer non-credit seminars on college 
teaching for the purpose of bringing together 
potential recruiters and job candidates. 
i James J. JELINEK 
Arizona State University 


Organizational Scientists: Their Professional 
Careers. By BARNEY G. GLASER. Indianapolis, 
Ind.: Bobbs-Merrill, 1964. xvii, 136 pp. $1.95 
(Paperback). 

This little book is addressed to the question 
of “the effects of professional recognition on 
the careers of scientists in a research organiza- 
tion.” It expresses and elaborates the viewpoint 
on careers—organizational, occupational, and 
life careers—represented by Anselm Strauss and 
his colleagues. The book’s emphasis on recogni- 
tion derives from and slightly extends Merton’s 
work on institutional norms and reward-systems 
in science. The methodology features survey 
research, but attempts with some success to in- 
tegrate this technique with organizational analy- 
sis. The study was not oriented to the solution 
of any particular practical problems, but it may 
be useful to managers of scientists and other 
professional personnel as well as to individual 
scientists seeking insight into their own situa- 
tions. 

Glaser reports here a secondary analysis of 
data collected by Don Pelz. The data consist of 
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questionnaire responses from all 332 members 
of the resident research staff of a large govern- 
ment research organization engaged primarily in 
basic bio-medical research, as well as some let- 
ters and documents giving information about 
the organization. Since this is a case study, no 
rigorous generalization of the conclusions is pos- 
sible, nor is such generalization claimed by the 
author. However, systematic replication of parts 
of the study should not be difficult. Other sub- 
populations distinguished by different values on 
the variables that elucidate Glaser’s respond- 
ents can be easily identified. One would hope 
that Glaser will engage in this replication, and 
thus make his contribution definitive. 

Viewing careers in relation to other careers 
in the organization, to the structure of the or- 
ganization, and to its history, the author em- 
phasizes vertical mobility and the contributions 
that recognition can make to help the scientist 
resolve distinctive concerns at each career stage. 
A major element of the analysis is the use of an 
index of “felt recognition” (based on respond- 
ents’ judgments about their supervisors’ evalua- 
tions of their work and about the credit their 
contributions receive in publications) as a meas- 
ure of actual recognition. While Glaser ingen- 
iously validates the measure by combining in- 
formation from an organizational document 
with the association between the index and a 
measure of researcher’s promotion rates, future 
work on this subject will require either a more 
rigorous validation or a more direct measure of 
recognition. 

This study adds to the growing field of the 
sociology of science and to our understanding of 
careers. However, it is primarily suggestive and 
can add significantly to our knowledge only if 
extended to other organizations. 


GERALD M. SWATEZ 
University of Chicago 


The Executive Role Constellation. By RICHARD 
C. Hopcson, DANIEL J. LEVINSON and ABRA- 
HAM ZALENZNIK. Boston: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press and the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, 1965. xxii, 509 pp. $8.00. 


The title of this book as well as the business 
school affiliations of two of the authors (Levin- 
son excepted) easily produce the mistaken im- 
pression that the subject is a role analysis of one 
or more elite groups of business executives. This 
is wrong, on two counts. First, the executives 
are three doctors in a small mental hospital. 
Second, instead of a role analysis, we have here 
an enormous interpersonal jigsaw puzzle in 
which each doctor constitutes a piece of some- 
what amorphous dimensions and where the solu- 
tion to the puzzle is not role, but role style. 


The first misimpression is quickly forgiven. 
The second is more serious; it is related to 
both the only virtue and the major defects of 
the book. 

It is useful to define roles in task oriented 
groups as a set of behaviors or prescriptions for 
behavior which are institutionalized with refer- 
ence to the goals of a group. An analysis in 
terms of role would therefore articulate with an 
analysis of the goals and structure of the or- 
ganization as a whole. Role style on the other 
hand can be usefully defined as the type of 
interpersonal behavior that accompanies role 
enactment. A role style arises out the values, 
motives, abilities and deficiencies of individual 
actors. In these terms, the present book is 
largely indifferent to the sociological analysis 
of roles. We are, however, treated to intensive 
descriptions of the personalities and role styles 
of a hospital superintendent, an assistant super- 
intendent and a clinical director. The one virtue 
of the book is that it is rare indeed to obtain 
so intimate a picture of interacting role styles 
at this level of prestige and responsibility and 
so close a description of the “psycho-economic” 
costs and rewards of these styles to the indi- 
viduals concerned. As a series of interlocking 
psychological portraits of some key members 
of an organization, the book (terribly overlong) 
highlights the often underplayed degree to which 
organizational currents and trends may be re- 
lated to the personalities of some major partici- 
pants. o 
But here we must pass to the defects: It is 
a book with a distinctly anti-sociological bias. 
An incident of managerial succession is dis- 
cussed not in organizational terms—e.g. the 
necessity of re-equilibrating around group goals, 
the opportunity for innovation, the potential 
realignment of the power structure, or the im- 
plications for mobility, etc. Rather “the an- 
tecedent manager ... is the focus of object 
cathexis . . . When that individual is removed 
from the system, much o7 the subsequent dis- 
ruption arises from the detachment of object 
cathexis . . . Each of the remaining individuals 
experiences object loss.” (p. 249} After ex- 
tended discussion at this level, the authors 
blandly conclude the materials on succession 
with: “We have seen the manner in which the 
organization coped ...” (p. 261, Italics added.) 
Such “organizational analysis” is later belied 
further by what is surely a classic sentence on 
page 492: “The individual’s oedipal struggles 
contribute to the orectic immediacy of his or- 
ganizational situation,” 

Even granting the validity of such psycho- 
logical explanation, one is constantly disap- 
pointed by its ineptness. Concepts asserted to 
be most important are never adequately utili- 
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zéd, like the pretentious “role task work.” The 
cruċial idea of “role constellation” remains 
firmly ëxterior to the data presented, leading 
toa trivial analysis of leadership styles ‘as-a 
coda to the whole effort. There is even some 


‘ambiguously worded -insistence on executive 


groups as familistic entities- which; from the 
case at hand, are said to be frequently con- 


-stituted of father, mother and'uncle archetypes. 


In the end, we'are left without the major justi- 
fication of any clinical or''case study: a-set of 
well-grounded hypotheses’ that- can be tested 
in other organizations. This is not a konk re 
Ese are kd to like" 7 pe 


- THEODORE D. ‘Kemper 
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Learning jor Leadership, By A, K. RICE. New 
York: Humanities Tren, 1965., xii, 200 PP- 


-$6.00 ane . et 


Personal “and Oroa uoan. Change.. Through 


Group Methods, By- EDGAR SCHEIN and W. 
. Bennis. New . York: Jobn Wiley, i: z, 
376 pp. $8.25. 


-These two books have eval. common ‘ele. 
ments. The authors have had extensive expéri- 
ence as directors or staff members at T-group 
or “sensitivity training” conferences, They make 
a stronger than usual effort to indicate that 
they speak only for themselves, suggesting that 
other experienced “trainers”: have sharply di- 
vergent views concerning what residential train- 
ing -conferences are or should be. Both books 
explicitly express a firmly held belief-in the ef- 
ficacy of such conferences for increased aware- 
ness, changed attitudes and greater interpersonal 
competence of participants consequently allow- 
ing. them to be better leaders and followers in 
their organizations, homes and communities: 

. As. the authors acknowledge, there is con- 
siderable variation in the procedures, emphases 


‘and sequence of events among the various train- 


ing conferences. Indeed, each T-group-or study 
group has its own unique history, its own par- 
ticular trainer with his own theory of learning 
and ‘style of intervention, creating for each 
participant’a unique set of emotional and- in- 


tellectual experiences. Nevertheless, the dele- 


gates usually learn, develop, or change at least 
to ‘the extent that they “learn how to learn.” > 
A’ typical conference includes participants 


-who are middle-level managers from- industry, 


some being volunteers and others being sent 


‘by their superintendents. -The largest single 


block of time is spent in small groups (10 to 15 


persons) with a staff member or trainer in at- 
‘tendance. The intent of the conference staff 


is to isolate the participants from the “outside 
world,” strip away most status designations, put 


each-group in a room with a tape recorder and 
“force” the members to respond to each other 
in a new and-highly ambiguous situation. To a 
very large extent each group is left to its own 
devices; i.e., specific group goals, division of 


‘labor, and position assignments usually emerge 


from the interaction rather than being suggested 
or imposed by the trainer. Other events which 


‘are typically a part of the planned conference 
‘agenda include sessions of the entire conference 


membership where lectures are presented by one 
or more staff members or open discussion is en- 
couraged among the participants. There is us- 


ually án “intergroup exercise” involving group 


representatives and frequently competition be- 
tween the groups. Rice indicates that “applica- 
tion: groups”- are formed during the latter part 
of the two-week conference while Schein and 
Bénnis suggest that efforts to get the partici- 
pants to apply their new perspectives and skills 
åte encouraged in a variety of settings during 
the closing days. Two to three hours of each 
work day are allocated to “free time.” 

In Part I, Rice discusses the assumptions and 
concepts, including “learning theory” and or- 
ganization theory, which provide the basis for 
conference design; an outline of the events 


‘which are planned and’ the staff organization 


which is required; and finally the “conference 
culture” and physical setting. In-Part IT each 
of. the major conference events is described in 
some detail. The “conference institution” pre- 
sented in Part III deals with a host of manage- 
ment and staff problems. In the final pages of 
the book, Rice discusses the relevance of re- 
search for understanding the processes and con- 
sequences: of training conferences. Although he 
is clearly suspicious of most research efforts 
which have been suggested by others, hé does 
attempt to outline some research efforts which 
may be acceptable at some time in the future. 

The Schein and Bennis volume has a much 
stronger emphasis on both research and practi- 
cal application of laboratory training. Part IT, 


on the uses of laboratory training, contains six 


contributed articles dealing with such subjects 
as human relations training for psychiatric 
patients, “A 9, 9 Approach for Increasing Or- 
ganizational Productivity,” and “Sensitivity 
Training-and Community Development.” -Ar- 
ticles by Mathew B. Miles and Douglas R. 
Bunker in Part II provide some recent research 
evidence concerning the effects of laboratory 
training on individual participants. No attempt 
is made to marshal evidence dealing with or- 
ganizational change. Finally, ‘the authors offer 
a “Theory of-‘Learning Through Laboratory 
Training.” The selected bibliography of 85 items 
should be of vale to the uninitiated. ` - 

The “authors of both volumes point to the 
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increasing popularity of sensitivity training. 
They predict a bright future for the approach. 
The lack of affirmative research evidence sel- 
dom impedes a social movement. 
J. EUGENE Haas 
The Ohio State University 


Organizational Psychology. By Epcar H. 
SCHEIN. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice 
Hall, 1965. xi, 114 pp. No price indicated. 


This volume is one of the Prentice Hall 
“Foundation of Modern Psychology Series”— 
a group of monographs aimed at introductory 
psychology students. The book defines the 
psychological problems of organization in four 
broad areas: (1) recruiting, selecting, training 
and allocating individuals; (2) the nature of 
authority and the nature of individual influence 
exerted on the organization; (3) integration of 
organizational units; and (4) adaptation to the 
environment. The author presents traditional 
approaches to these problems, utilizing person- 
nel psychology and bureaucratic models. These 
approaches are shown not to be entirely ade- 
quate. 

As an example, the treatment of psychological 
problems of authority begins with a presenta- 
tion of Etzioni’s authority-involvement model. 
Whether management sees man as basically 
rational-economic, social, self-actualizing or 
complex is related to the type of organizational 
authority in the organization, and through the 
model, to the type of individual involvement. 
The traditional assumption of rational-eco- 
nomic man implies utilitarian authority and 
calculative involvement with attendant prob- 
lems of alienation, etc. The same four assump- 
tions about the basic nature of man are used as 
starting points for the discussion of integration 
of individuals into work groups. Organizational 
policies deriving from these assumptions, are 
shown to be conditions for setting up particular 
types of work groups. 

Schein notes a number of difficulties in the 
traditional (static) model of organizations and 
shows how these difficulties are partially obvi- 
ated through dynamic system models. In many 
ways this section is the high point of the book. 
The dynamic models are explained briefly and 
clearly; gaps in the traditional theories are 
pinpointed. There is no claim to a final con- 
ceptual solution, although a solution can be 
anticipated by defining an organization as an 
open system, connected to its environment, and 
with mutually interdependent subsystems in 
dynamic interaction. 

The concept of system leads to special ex- 
. amination of the organization and its environ- 
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ment. Adaptation of the organization to the 
environment creates psychological problems 
within the organization. The adapting-coping 
cycle of an organization depends upon how 
well the organization can generate: (1) recruit- 
ment, selection and training practices which 
stimulate rather than Cemean people; (2) more 
realistic psychological relationships based on 
more realistic psychological “contracts” (3) 
more effective group action; and (4) better 
leadership in setting goals and defining values. 

Although the book’s title is Organizational 
Fsychology, sociologists should not find the book 
too far out of line with their own current views 
ot complex organizations. Whilé concepts such 
as “psychological contract” and “psychological 
group” may raise sociological eyebrows, and 
there is an apparent confusion between con- 
flicting role set and role conflict, these are 
relatively minor points. On -the whole, the book 
is a brief and well integrated introduction to the 
social psychology of organizations. 

Jerry L. L. MILLER 
University of Arizona 


Tke Practice of Local Union Leadership: A 
Study of Five Local Unions. By Rosert W, 
MILLER, FREDERICK A. ZELLER, and GLEN W. 
MILLER. Columbus: Ohio State University 
Press, 1965. viii, 282 pp. $6.25. 


About five years ago the staff of the Labor 
Education and Research Service of the Ohio 
State University decided to introduce a course 
on local union leadership in its state-wide 
program of worker education. The practical 
problem facing the staff was to decide what to 
teach in such a course. The obvious solution 
was to turn to the existing literature on ‘the 
subject, especially the definitive work of Sayles 
and Strauss on the local union, as well as the 
publications of the Seidman group at Chicago. 
But, believing that these and other studies of 
local union leadership were “either inadequate 
or out of date,” three of the staff members—a 
psychologist and two labor economists—initi- 
ated this study during the summer of 1961. The 
study was completed within one year. Members 
and officers of five industrial local unions in 
Columbus, Ohio, affliated with three inter- 
nationals (USA, UAW, and URW), served as 
subjects for research. Interview data were se- 
cured from 41 officers and 66 members. In addi- 
tion, 227 members responded to a 66-item 
questionaire. The research was apparently de- 
signed to secure descriptive information on 
local union leaders in everyday practice. The 
interview schedules, in particular, indicate a 
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fishing expedition for raw empirical data about 
any and every aspect of local union functioning. 

In survey research that lacks initial problem 
formulation, there is always the need to justify 
the study once the data are in. This is the well- 
known difficulty of trying to construct a re- 
search focus after the fact. In grappling with 
the difficulty, the present authors have pro- 
duced a somewhat tedious and pedantic man- 
script. For instance, they eschew defining lead- 
` ership in terms of official position. Leadership, 
they say, is a process of behavior involving 
the influence of one group member over othe-s. 
Thus, formal officeholders may not be a source 
of influence over other members and, therefore, 
may not be leaders. If formal officeholders ere 
not necessarily leaders then who shall be studied 
in research on leadership, the real leaders or the 
officeholders? How does one know, a priori, who 
are the real leaders? The authors explain that 
“choosing to study leader behavior, rather than 
nominal leaders, does not solve fully the prasti- 
cal problem of whose behavior to study” (p. 
16). And so, the authors come full circle to 
their initial point of departure, namely, the 
selection of formal officeholders as the main 
subjects for the study of union leadership. Their 
reasoning now is that there is high probability 
that democratically elected officials will be the 
“prime source of leader behavior.” It is Lttle 
wonder that the actual profile of leadership in 
the five local unions under study is hardly dis- 
cernable, even though the authors devote 
lengthy discussion to the need for concrete 
behavioral analysis. 

As students of labor organization, the authors 
want to know whether local union leaders are 
actually successful in leading the rank-and-file. 
Leadership success is defined in terms of three 
major behavioral components: definition of 
goals, identification of obstacles to goal achieve- 
ment, and acts of influence to overcome ob- 
stacles. The authors conclude that “the behavior 
of local union officers did not constitute success- 
ful leadership .. .” (p. 113). Unsuccessful local 
union leadership is best evidenced by the lack 
of general membership involvement and pertici- 
pation in union affairs. The authors contend 
that, for the most part, membership apathy and 
indifference ig & consequence of business union- 
ism oriented to the servicing of individual 
worker grievances. Because local union leaders 
are so immersed in the procedural details of 
routine grievances, they fail to provide :nean- 
ingful leadership on broader union issues. Lack- 
ing an adequate communications system, local 
union leaders are unable to transmit unior goals 
reflective of the profound social and eccnomic 
changes in the larger community. And the au- 
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thors emphasize that most local union leaders 
lack the formal knowledge to inspire the rank- 
and-file in support of broad union goals. They 
argue that the very future of the labor move- 
ment is at stake unless the problems of leader- 
ship on the local level are resolved. 

Writing from the perspective of university- 
based labor educators, the authors point the 
way to resolve the “dysfunctional” conse- 
quences of job-conscious unionism. This is the 
development of a new social consciousness 
among local union leaders through long-term 
education in the social sciences and humanities, 
in leadership programs developed and directed 
by university staff. The authors do not explore 
the issues of power involved in this new edu- 
cational design for local union labor. 

As an extended essay calling for broader ap- 
proaches to worker education, the book contains 
an appealing argument. But, as social scientific 
research on local union leadership practice, the 
work falls short of the mark. 

SIDNEY M. PECK 

Western Reserve University 


The Management of Conflict: Appeal Systems 
in Organizations. By Wiuuiam G. Scott. 
Homewood, IL: Richard D. Irwin, 1965. ix, 
126 pp. $2.95 (Paperback). 


The substantive topic of this work is the ju- 
dicial system of complex organizations. As the 
author correctly indicates, the body of private 
law within formal organizations has largely been 
neglected by social scientists. It is the purpose 
of this work to begin a systematic investigation 
of the area. 

The study focuses upon formal appeal systems 
which have been brought into existence by the 
unilateral action of an organization’s adminis- 
tration. This is in contrast to bilaterally estab- 
lished appeal systems, such as the grievance 
procedures which are a familiar part of the con- 
tracts negotiated between labor and management 
in many industries. These latter systems are not 


considered in this study. Formal appeal systems 


consist of written policies, frequently accom- 
panied by written procedures, guaranteeing the 
individual member of the organization the right 
of appeal against the arbitrary exercise of au- 
thority by his superiors. The author documents. 
that such systems are not limited to business 
organizations alone, but they are also to be 
found in unions, churches, military and govern- 
mental organizations. The discussions of these 
particular systems are brief, but informative. 

Scott goes on to investigate the relationship 
between the presence or absence of a formal ap- 
peals system and the size, amount of labor 
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turnover, and the goals of organizations. Ques- 
tionnaires were mailed to 1800 organizations in 
six different industries—manufacturing, finance, 
retail, transportation, extractive, and public util- 
ities. The results suggested that the larger the 
organization and the lower its membership 
turnover, the more likely there is to be a formal 
appeals system. In addition, formal appeals sys- 
tems tend to be found in all types of organiza; 
tions. 

The last point leads to a discussion of the 
possible theoretical explanations for the pres- 
ence of formal appeal systems-in complex or- 
ganizations. While not denying the importance 
of the union movement as a force encouraging 
such appeal systems, the author does not find 
this a sufficient explanation. Nor does he accept 
without reservations the industrial humanist ex- 
planation. Instead, he argues that it is the dy- 
namics of the process of rationalization and 
bureaucratization which bring about appeal sys- 
tems within complex organizations. 

It must be stated, in conclusion, that this is 
not the definitive work on the subject of appeal 
systems nor does the author make such a claim. 
The evidence gathered in the survey should be 
viewed as suggestive of the viability of the hy- 
potheses rather than providing substantial sup- 
port for them empirically. In fact, the value of 
this volume to sociologists lies in opening a ripe 
area for further theoretical and empirical work. 

New. H. CHEEK, Jr. 

Cornell University 


Industry and Social Life. By Epwarp Gross. 

Dubuque, Iowa: William C. Brown Co., 1965. 

172 pp. $4.00. 

Because of the already large and rapidly 
growing number of empirical studies on indus- 
trial organizations, there is a definite need for 
studies integrating the mass of concepts, frame- 
works, and findings for further analysis and re- 
search. Gross’ book is an attempt in that di- 
rection, 

There are two polar types of integrative sum- 
maries. First, the single-focus study concentrates 
upon one crucial organizational process or char- 
acteristic as an orientation for the wider litera- 
ture as in Etzioni’s Complex Organizations and 
March and Simon’s Organizations. A second type 
consists of listing various aspects of organiza- 
tional activity and discussing the studies that 
pertain to each as in Dubin’s The World of Work 
and Scott and Blau’s Formal Organizations. 
Gross’ book is of the second type, which ob- 
viously constitutes a lower level of integration 
than the first. In the first type the integrating 
scheme is usually of some interest in itself in 
addition to the review of the literature; in the 
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second the “scheme” is merely a list of topics 
which.is quite similar from one book to another. 
Thus, Gross is not alone with chapters on or- 
ganizations and the community or the environ- 
ment; types of organizations ; management, 
leadership, supervision and control; careers; 
work group’ and work associations; satisfaction, 
motivation and’ productivity. 

Yet in comparison with other studies’ of its 
kind, the book achieves an extensive coverage ‘of 
the literatüre. Tt’ includes the most significant 
empirical studies on a considerable number’ of 
tonics. For example, the chapter on ‘“‘Manage- 
ment of Industry” covers the role of leadership 
in goal definition and implementation, task as- 
signment, coordination, ‘motivation and integra- 


tion as well as the role of the’ foreman, the rela- 


tion between supervisory practicés and produc- 
tivity and morale, the importance of the span of 
‘control, managerial succession, the” relations 
among managers in different segements of the 
organization and staff-line relationships. The 
chapter includes also a discussion of the role of 
management in economic development. Sim- 
ilarly, the chapter on “Industry and the Com- 
munity” discusses legitimation vis-a-vis the com- 
munity and other organizations, the major 
occupational and industrial trends since the turn 
of the century, the relation of industry to the 
family including the problem of child labor and 
retirement, the role of government, the social- 
structure of the labor market, and the effects of 
autcmation on employment, retraining, and la- 
bor-management relationships. 

Clearly the list of topics in each chapter is 
interesting. But the treatment is usually rapid 
and frequently superficial. It can hardly be 
otherwise when a long list of complex issues is 
discussed in chapters that average twenty pages 
and sometimes include as few as twelve. Be- 
cause of its cursory treatment, the reading is 
somewhat frustrating. A book that is not of 
the “single-focus” type cannot afford a cursory 
treatment of the literature; doing so is self- 
defeating. In offering a rapid overview of its 
field, the book may be useful in initiating the 
student to various research problems. It may. be 
less useful in bringing the already-initiated to a 
bettez understanding of these problems. 

Firally, it is’ worth noting that the book is 
essen-ially noncomparative. The author has 
chosen to examine industrial organizations 
rather than organizational processes in different 
kinds of organizations. ‘As a consequence, the 
book will have less appeal to those who feel 
that problems in one type of organization can 
‘best be understood with reference to similar 
problems in other types of organizations.: ` 

RAYMOND BRETON 

The Johns Hopkins University 
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Ethnic Stratification: A Comparative Approach- 

By TAMOTSU SHIBUTANI AND Kian M. Kwan 

` Contributions’ by Roserr H. BELLIGMEIER 

New York and London: Macmillan Co., nee 
xi, 626 pp. $7.95. 


The field of race relations has long be domi- 
nated by two texts. George Simpson and Miltor. 
Yinger’s Racial and Cultural Minorities, now ix. 
its third edition, offers an unusually compreher- 
sive treatment with a sociological cast; Gordon 
Allport’s The Nature of Prejudice provides an 
important theoretical framework that is. mors 
social psychological. In recent years the dom= 
nance of these two books has been challenged b= 
a growing number of additional treatments—nc 
the least of which is this volume by Shibutari 
and Kwan. The significant feature of this nev 
work is that it is not just another text, modeled 
after previous efforts without making an original 
contribution in, organization and point of vier. 
Indeed, in contrast to the eclecticism of t= 
Simpson-Yinger and Allport volumes, this ore 
is singularly diligent in pursuing its own thes- 
retical approach. The authors utilize both soci_l 
stratification and symbolic interaction _theosy 
to achieve a fresh look at race relations througl- 
out the world. More specifically, the “Coler 
Line” is systematically viewed as a special form 
of stratification. 

“The problem confronting mankind in tke 
‘twentieth century is one of identification rath-r 
‘than amalgamation” (p. 81). This is the coa- 
clusion of the opening section’s incisive trea- 
ment of “Identity and Status.” The remainirg 
four sections, roughly following Park’s race rs- 
lations cycle, consider the major processes sf 
inter-ethnic contact and change. Chapters «n 
“differentiating processes” outline the emer- 
gence of color lines and stable status relatiors. 
Chapters on “sustaining processes” detail tae 
maintenance of color lines despite pressures zo 
change. Particularly pointed are the discussicas 
of the moral sanctions underlying ethnica“ly 
stratified communities and how the efforts >f 
ethnic minorities to maintain group integri-y 
often reinforce existing stratification. . __ 

The final sections cover “disjunctive” aad 
“integrative” processes. The first examines tne 
various forms of inter-ethnic conflict and the 
means by, which conflict is resolved; the secoad 
traces the manner in which color lines crumble 
as once-different peoples come to perceive then- 
selves as alike. The conflict chapters make p-r- 
ticularly good reading for undergraduates: “Ee- 
formers have long advocated the elimination of 
both conflict and the color line. Ironically, cne 
arises when the other is eliminated.” (p. 4C1) 
These chapters could have been still more vazu- 
able had they more explicitly employed the 
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Simmel-Coser approach to the functions of 
social conflict. 

But if this new text is well-written and theo- 
retically engaging, some of its tone is irritating— 
at least to this reviewer.It often assumes an apol- 
ogetic, even at times patronizing, air toward 
social science in general and intergroup research 
in particular: “In spite of this increased demand 
for generalizations about the contact of peoples, 
what social scientists have been able to produce 


‘thus far has proven disappointing.” (p: 11) “The 


only attempt at verification made-thus far is 
by Simple Enumeratton—the collection of con- 
firmatory cases and a diligent search for negative 
cases. Although on occasion the results of experi- 
mental studies have been cited, most of the data 
are only illustrative.” (p. vi) 

The chief reason for this inadequacy is felt 
to be the rude intrusion of values. “One of the 
major barriers in the way of developing more 
reliable knowledge has been the moral indigna- 
tion of some investigators, which has blinded 
them to many facts.” (p. 24) Indeed, social 
scientists in this field are seen as still looking 
for devils: “Other scientists seem to have over- 
‘come the animistic approach, but it still persists 
in the social sciences.” (p. 15) And social scien- 
tists who engage in “action research” have trans- 
formed “research into a moral crusade.” (pp. 
14-15) The reader is assured, however, that the 
present authors will “strive for Olympian de- 
tachment.” (p. 24) ‘The task of the sociologist, 
however, is not to take sides in political issues 
but to describe and explain events.” (p. 533) 
But this deceivingly simple version of value 
neutrality proves as impossible for Shibutani and 
Kwan as for the rest of us “animists.” Thus, 
the extermination of Jews is referred to as “the 
tragedy of Nazi Germany” and the color-con- 
scious choices of Jamaicans are termed “pathetic 
sacrifices.” (p. 81) And surprising enough, these 
value-laden falls from grace do not seem to 
“blind” the authors afterall. 

In short, this volume is a distinctive, compre- 
hensive, and well-written- new addition to the 
growing shelf of race- relations texts. It will 
particularly appeal to those who share the au- 
thors’ deceptive version of value neutrality. and 
their predilections for both stratification and 
symbolic interaction theory. 

THOMAS F. PETTIGREW 

Harvard University 


The Big Rich and the Little Rich. By FLoYD 
Hunter. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 
1965. ix, 181 pp. $4.50. 


This book is a compilation of impressionistic, 
loosely connected essays, most of which deal 
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with the subject of great personal wealth in 
America. Hunter’s propositions about wealth and 
the wealthy are illustrated by observations 
drawn from two communities: “Ivydale,” a 
small Southeastern university town, and the 
Bay Area of California. The major thesis is that 
the great majority of Americans acquiesce in the 
decisions of economic dominants. The economic 
“comptrollers” limit their own numbers and 
reach adjustment among themselves for a great 
portion of the nation’s resources. This gross 
inequality in the distribution of wealth is al- 
lowed to continue because many fail to under- 
stand the source of the problem and others 
feel powerless to do anything about it. 

Dominant American values are self-interest 
and belief in the present economic system. Con- 
sequently, the rich are venerated and believed 
to be persons of great ability. A major conten- 
tion of the author, however, is that the economic 
dominants receive excessive (sometimes vastly 
excessive) portions of the nation’s riches in re- 
lation to their actual contributions: “. .. a well- 
trained, grammar-school graduate could per- 
form as readily as they (the directorates of 
industry and commerce) the task of decision- 
making necessary to move goods and services 
about in providing community economic basics.” 
Since the economic functions of the society could 
be fulfilled equally well and less expensively by 
poorer members of the community, the big rich 
are a social problem—they are dysfunctional. 
Improved technology is allowing a few to make 
huge fortunes while at least twenty per cent of 
the population are effectively outside the soci- 
ety’s distribution channels. 

Hunter suggests that the goal of modern tech- 
nology should not be individual accumulation 
but production of consumer goods for the people. 
We need a leveling process, e.g., “. .. money in 
the form of a direct subsidy to the poor.” Our 
nation bas the capacity to provide a sufficient 
income for everyone. 

The author argues that the motivation to ac- 
quire great wealth is related to psychic satisfac- 
tion, pride, and personal security. He appears to 
overlook the possibility that wealth may be ac- 
quired in order to gain power. In any event, 
he supports his propositions through vignettes 
about individuals in Ivydale and the Bay Area. 
Perhaps the points would have been strengthened 
if more attention had been paid to the social- 
structural conditions giving rise to the individual 
behavior. Moreover, without some statistical 
documentation, it is difficult to judge the ac- 
curacy or representativesness of the cases cited. 
In regard to specific events alleged to have 
occurred in Ivydale, the reviewer, being well ac- 
quainted with that community, submits that 
some of these did not happen as stated. 
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The book is certainly not a major contribution 
to sociology. However, it does contain some 
provocative ideas and interesting. hypotheses. 
Hopefully it will foster some-empirical research. 

J. ALLEN WILLIAMS, JR. 

University of Texas 


Poverty in America: A Book of Readings. By 
Louis A. FERMAN, Joyce L. KORNBLUH and 
ALLEN HABER (eds.). Introduction by Mr- 
CHAEL HARRINGTON. Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press, 1965. 532 pp. $9.00. ` 


Poverty in America. By MARGARET S. GORDON 
(ed.). Proceedings of a national conference 
held at the University of California, Berkeley, 
February 26-28, 1965. Published for the In- 
stitute of Industrial Relations, University of 
California, Berkeley. San Francisco: Chandler 
Publishing Company, 1965. 465 pp. $5.00. 
There is no longer a poverty of books about 

contemporary poverty. In the last year, several 
collections of papers on poverty and the war . 
against it have appeared, undoubtedly to be fol- 
lowed by others in the year ahead. The two 
books considered here are fairly representative 
of the group as a whole, since the overlap in 
content (though not in authors) is great. 

The book edited by Ferman, Kornbluh and 
Haber begins with definitions of poverty and the 
social distribution of poverty in terms of the 
definitions. It then moves on to a consideration 
of poverty and political economy, sustaining 
conditions of poverty, and the values and life 
styles of the poor. It concludes with several 
selections concerning current poverty programs 
and their criticisms. 

The Berkeley conference on which the Gordon 
book is based was more directly oriented to a 
consideration of policy. Therefore (after dis- 
patching some problems of poverty’s definition 
and distribution) it deals primarily with evalua- 
tions of current programs and discussions of 
alternatives. There are overall statements con- 
cerning the poverty problem by an economist 
(R. E. Gordon), sociologist (Nathan Glaser), 
and a social reformer (Michael Harrington), as 
well as briefer comments by persons directly 
connected with poverty policy (Daniel P. Moyn- 
ihan, Joseph A. Kershaw and Marion B. Fol- 
som). There follow discussions of income dis- 
tribution policies, full employment and labor 
market policies, income maintenance. policies, 
welfare services and rehabilitation, urban re- 
newal policies, area redevelopment and rural 
poverty, the role of the poor and two summing 
up statements, a “liberal” version by Gunner 
Myrdal and a “conservative” statement by Fritz 
Machlup. 

The Gordon book should prove particularly 
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useful to sociologists interested in povérty be- 
cause it deals most thoroughly with economic 
aspects of the problem—-both in general state- 
ments about poverty and in the detailed papers 
by Herman T. Miller, Robert J. Lampmax, 
Frank L. Fernbach, Hyman T. Minsky and 
Frederick Harbison. In these papers there is 
a refreshing lack of obfuscation about the fact 
that the defining characteristics of poverty are 
after all, lack of income, lack of employment, 
and absence of wage earners from the famil. 
Here one can see the groundwork for the er- 
perts’ emerging consensus that the central 
thrust of an anti-poverty program must be cn 
‘the provision of employment at decent levels for 
the skills the poor already possess together 
with income maintenance policies that allcw 
those who still cannot earn a decent living <o 
receivé one without giving up their dignity. 

The book by Ferman, Kornbluh and Hab=r 
includes statements by some of the most creative 
contributors to our growing knowledge of pov- 
erty: there is Dwight McDonald’s classic re- 
view of Harrington’s The Other America, Mcl- 
lie Orshanshy’s refinement of the poverty ind=x 
(taking into account family size and farm versas 
non-farm residence) and selections’ from tie 
prolific writings of- such poverty scholars as 
Alvin Schorr, Walter B. Miller, Hyman Rodmen, 
S. M. Miller, Frank Reissman, Herbert Gans, 
Warren Haggstrom, Hylan Lewis, Martin Ce- 
utsch, Bayard Rustin and Martin Rein. Taken 
together the work of these sociologically-oriented 
writers could have added up to a solid under- 
standing of what it is like to “live poor.” How- 
ever, the editors’ particular selections and the 
way they are put together throws more light >n 
the ideological pain the social scientist may sef- 
fer when he tries to study the lives of the pcor 
than on the picture of living poor that emerges 
from survey and field research. In large pert 
this may be due to the fallacious assumption 
of the editors and some of the writers that it is 
more important to conduct “good public re'a- 
tions” for the poor than it is to learn in fact how 
they make their way from day to day, frem 
birth to death, in a highly damaging wodd. 
While it is certainly true that sociology and 
social psychology have earned intellectual ze- 
spect in good part by demonstrating the in- 
validity of once eminently respectable ideas 
about the biological inferiority of deprived and 
disadvantaged peoples, this has been accom- 
plished more by producing valid knowledge than 
by simply inveighing against inaccurate sterzo- 
types. Let us hope that before too long we can 
have a reader that tells us more about what 
the poor do than what they do not do. 

LEE RAINWATEE 
Washington University 
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Class and Stratum. By THomas E. LASSWELL. 
Boston, Mass.: Houghton-Miffin, 1965. xiv, 
497 pp. $7.25. 


A well-written textbook for advanced under- 
graduates, Class and Stratum integrates the 
diverse theoretical and empirical materials of 
social stratification within a socio-psychological 
framework. Part I, “The Conceptual Field,” in- 
troduces basic terms, poses social class as a 
“sensitizing concept,” and presents a conceptual 
and methodological orientation to status and 
status change. This orientation paradoxically 
insists that “social class,” the object of investi- 
gation, consists of a set of shared perspectives, 
yet that the term varies as widely in popular 
understanding as in scholarly usage. The book 
is organized through the resolution of the para- 
dox: (1) statuses are perceptions of equivalance, 
(2) perceptions are located in the perceiver, not 
the object, therefore (3) our subject matter 
consists of the varying perspectives held by 
members of a population, or by sociologists, 
for that matter. Thus, the variety of popular 
understandings and the distinct but parallel 
inconsistencies in scholarly usage are taken not 
as indices of confusion but as data which can 
be used to order the field. Indeed, “far from 
having a disorganizing effect on the society, 
the different perspectives seem to provide man- 
ageable understandings of social organization 
for their holders” (p. 17). 

The different perspectives are: Part II, The 
Social-Psychological Perspective of Social Class; 
Part ITI, Political Perspectives of Social Class; 
Part IV, Cultural Perspectives of Social Class; 
Part V, Associational Perspectives of Social 
Class; and Part VI, Demographic Perspectives 
of Social Class. Parts II through V contain 
theoretically sensitive and well-integrated dis- 
cussions of a vast literature, supported by 
informative and pertinent excursions into psy- 
chology, political science, and cultural anthro- 
pology. l 

Laswell’s treatment of demographic perspec- 
tives which, in his view, consist of data on 
income, wealth, intelligence, education and 
occupation, is far less effective. The organizing 
principle that individuals rank one another 
(albeit inaccurately) according to perceived 
income, perceived wealth, etc., fails to integrate 
or illuminate the data. The latter consist of 
endless, unordered tabulations, such as actual 
income distributions crossclassified by race, sex, 
rural-urban residence, region, marital status, 
occupation and education. Odd facts, eg. “. . . 
a positive relationship [exists] between number 
of years of education and the number of visits 
made to dentists” (p. 417), are simply listed 
under unenlightening section headings such as 
“Other Factors Associated with Educational At- 
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tainment.” Part VI often neglects the theoreti- 
cal significance of empirical studies which could 
have emerged from a different organizing theme. 

Part VII, “Reflections,” is a chapter of con- 
clusions entitled “Ordered Statuses, Social 
Strata, and Social Classes.” The previous chap- 
ters are reviewed in the light of a further 
development of the orientation stated earlier. 
By way of summarizing the major trends in 
Stratification during our own historical epoch, 
Lasswell provides for intellectuals what Marx 
did for the workers. Finally, the major theo- 
retical approaches to _ stratification—demo- 
graphic, cultural, associational, political and 
Marxian—are evaluated with an eye to their 
promise for future research. 

All things considered, the most important 
qualities of a textbook are probably clarity and 
coverage. On these grounds, Class and Stratum 
must be ranked as a very good text. The stu- 
dent is exposed in detail to an integrated, but 
widely ranging field, and despite the conceptual 
difficulty of some of ‘the material, Lasswell’s 
writing is outstandingly clear. 

RicHarp F. CURTIS 

University of Arizona 


Religion and Society in Tension. By CHARLES 
Y. GLocx and Ropney STARE. Chicago: Rand 
McNally and Company, 1965. xii, 306 pp. 
No price indicated. 

This publication from the Research Program 
in the Sociology of Religion of the Survey Re- 
search Center at the University of California 
will undoubtedly receive widespread attention, 
both for its many strengths and for some weak- 
nesses. Seldom have survey techniques been 
used so effectively in the study of religion. There 
is a rich supply of data, thoroughly elaborated. 
Behind the data lie several carefully developed 
typologies that promise to lend order to a num- 
ber of phenomena and to contribute greatly to 
future researchers. The best known of these 
concern “dimensions” of religion—-a valuable 
recognition that efforts to measure religion and 
its correlates require distinctions among its ex- 
periential, ritualistic, ideological, intellectual, 
and consequential aspects. This may not be a 
definitive list, of course. But future research 
will almost certainly be built upon it. 

Glock and Stark, in their discussion of the 
experiential dimension, return to an aspect of 
religion that has had little attention from so- 
cial scientists for half a century. Their typology 
(confirming, responsive, ecstatic, and revela- 
tional experiences) should prove of great value 
to those attempting to define, measure, and 
study the behavioral implications of this elusive 
phenomenon. 
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Since this book is important and will be 
widely used, one must pay careful attention 
to the problems in its interpretations. Inevi- 
tably, the authors start with certain assump- 
tions and definitions that influence the ques- 
tions they raise, the insights they achieve, and 
the issues they avoid. For example, the first 
sentence of the introduction reads: “In Judeo- 
Christian cultures religion is expected to be at 
odds with the world around it.” After reading 
the book, I realized that this sentence gave 
hints of things to come. I wrote in the margin, 
“expected by whom; why the passive mood?” 
Does the “prophet” or the religious liberal ex- 
pect it? Does the church hierarchy? Does the 
“priest”? Do all theologians? Do the sociolo- 
gists who are students of the “church?” Had 
Glock and Stark grappled, for example, with 
Troeltsch’s profound understanding of the dual- 
ism in the Judeo-Christian tradition, they might 
have avoided a tendency toward certain limited 
interpretations. In chapter ten they examine 
the idea that religion is a “haven for the dis- 
possessed.” In their view, this concept, which 
they proceed to disprove by a rich supply of 
data, is the prevalent one. “The only significant 
dissent from this ‘opiate’ view of religion was 
entered by H. Richard Niebuhr.” (p. 186) One 
wonders what to do with Weber, Troeltsch, 
Tawney, Durkheim, or more recently Parsons, 
Lenski, Bellah—to keep the list short—all of 
whom dissent from the “opiate” view, although 
each recognizes that such an influence is one 
aspect of the relationship between religion and 
society. Had Glock and Stark started with the 
(equally limited) idea that religion supports 
those in power, the surprising finding would 
not have been that the protest of lower status 
groups is usually secular in the modern world, 
but that sometimes it is religious. 

Fortunately, in chapter 12, the authors de- 
velop a more sociological view of the church 
and at other points qualify the argument of 
chapter 10. On p. 256 they write: “What little 
empirical evidence there is, however, suggests 
that churches tend to gain their greatest com- 
mitment from individuals who are most de- 
prived of the rewards of the larger society.” 
This comes close to refuting their own refuta- 
tion of the “opiate” view. Perhaps such swings 
of interpretation are likely when keen-eyed 
observers, working with a rich supply of data, 
take an excessively microscopic view. 

As we move into an era of large-scale survey 
research on religion, we shall require keen 
methodological procedures. Since this book 
will, I hope, be widely read, let me indicate a 
few problems. At one point the data being used 
are of limited range, in the authors’ judgment. 
They proceed, nevertheless, to use them because 
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“in this particular case ‘the crudeness of the im 
dicators should work- against, rather than for, 
the’ :hypotheses to be tested. Certainly many 
corrosions of religiosity may have taken place 
within a‘ group which still claims affiliation wita 
some faith and still attends church to some ex 
tent.” (p. 268) If their hypothesis-had-been the 


opposite, might they have written: “Certainly - 
many religious qualities ” may be present in a' 


gtoup which has talen ‘off in church. attenc:’ 
ance?” in 
Some of the duthors? PT is “paséd 


on a random sample of the church ‘member’ 


population of” four metropolitan “ counties’ ia’ 
Northern California. Before we are ‘tempted to 
extend the generalizations,’ let. us carefully ask.” 


How similar are thése counties to' the rest caf: 


the country? (I would have -welcomed state‘ af 
birth -data, and information on‘ the percentag= 
of the population of these counties who‘ are- 


not members compared’ ‘with other parts cf. 
the--country.)- How selective- was the. sampE . 


return? (They indicate that the return ‘was nor- 
selective, but the grounds were not speciiec.. 
Presumably, there was little age, sex,- occupa- 
tional or other kinds of selectivity. “But was 
there selectivity with regard to the answers 
that might have been given to the questio- 
naire? We cannot know. One might guess that 
the very “old-fashioned” quality of the ques 
tions—stemming from the authors’ definition 
of religion—might well have caused those wita 
liberal view to discard: the questionnaire.) 

` Glock and Stark are well aware of the diff 
culty in defining religion and the importance 
of the task. ‘Somewhere, for purposes of dis 
cussion and research, one must draw a line 
in life’s seamless web, and there is bound to 
be something of an arbitrary quality to th= 


decision. They identify religion as one of two - 


types of value ‘orientation, the other being a 
humanistic perspective. Religious value orienta- 
tions “include some statement affirming the 
existence -of a supernatural being, world,- œ 
force, and predicate their ultimate solutions oa 
this assumption.” (pp. 10-11) For my part, I 
doubt that the natural-supernatural line is th= 
decisive line, and I think the authors are pre 
vented from raising. many important questions 
by -having used it. Almost every time I saw ths 
word religion in the book, I had to put “trade 
tional” before it, if I hoped to understand th= 
argument being developed. The test, of course, 
is what one can do with a definition by way 


of understanding behavior. It may be that tha- 


wisdom of their decision has yet’ to. be thor- 
oughly tested. 

Perhaps a good ida of the e o? 
a book is the amount of scribbling a reades 
puts in the margin. From the looks of mz 
copy, Religion and Soctety in Tension gets a 
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high score, Glock and Stark promote a vigorous 
covert convérsation; they set one’s thoughts in 
motion. ` Their “book deserves to be: widely 
studied: 
ans - J. Mutton Vincer 
‘Oberlin Gonera i 


Vatican Il: Last of the Councils, By Rock 
CAPORALE. Baltimore: Helicon, Press, 1964. 
192. pages. $4.95. 

-The tremendous volume of reporting on the 
Vatican Council was turned out by people who 
often had sociological . insights but were not 
professional social scientists. Caporale is a soci- 
ologist who interviewed seventy-three leading 
bishops at the Council to obtain material for. his 
doctoral dissertation at Columbia University 
and then revised it in. this little book as a 
“service to the Church.” It is, and will remain, 
a service to the sociologists of religion who will 
probably be studying for years the effects of 
the Council in various societies of the world. 

This is not just another “inside story” of 
the behavior of the Council Fathers, the kind 
that were provided by journalists and observ- 
ers in newspapers, periodicals and even books. 
It is a deliberate effort to investigate the per- 
sonal sources of change where change was being 
initiated and to understand the process of com- 
munication among these top spokesmen and 
leaders of the Church. Whatever the previous 
procedures for decision-making in the Church, 
as commonly attributed to the Pope and his 
curial officers, there can be no doubt that a 
new procedure has been inaugurated. 

The bishops themselves may: not agree that 
Vatican JI was the “last of the Councils,” but 
the direction in which the Fathers themselves 
went may make this kind of Council unneces- 
sary. The idea that change within the Church 
does not have to wait for a Council, for the 
Pope, or even for the local bishops, -is a re- 
versal of Catholic tradition. The conclusions 
from Caporale’s book have actually been imple- 
mented in various dioceses since the close of: 
the Council. -First attempts are being made to 
build a mechanism for self-analysis and periodic 
stock-taking even at the parochial level. 

Caporale interviewed the leaders, both pro- 
gressive and -reactionary, and some of the lat- 
ter seem to fear that instability, disorganization 
and disunity will come from this new approach. 
The majority, those who voted most for ag- 
giornamento, put their faith in the community 
of adherents. They see a new role for both the 
episcopacy and the laity, without fear that the 
bishops will be down-graded and replaced by 
& kind of local “free church” Catholicism. 

JosEpH H. FICHTER 

Harvard Unsversity 
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Death, Grief and Mourning. By GEOFFREY 
Gorrr. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and 
Co., 1965. xxxiv, 205 pp. $4.50. 


Those familiar with Geoffrey Gorer’s earlier 
works on American and Russian national char- 
acter will recall the astuteness and verve, some- 
times bordering on flamboyant bravura, with 
which he can assay the most taken-for-granted 
facets of everyday social life. Unhappily, no 
such éclat awaits readers of the present volume. 
Like Exploring English Character, its predeces- 
sor of the mid-fifties, Death, Grief and Mourn- 
tng is based almost wholly on survey materials 
(a cross-sectional sample of 1,628 adult Britons) 
plus some additional information-in-depth gar- 
nered by Gorer himself from a sub-sample of 
eighty recent mourners, interviews about which 
we are told little explicitly. The aim of both 
the poll-type survey data and the interviews 
was to explore the contemporary Briton’s reac- 
tions to the death of near kin and others with 
whom close, intimate relations have been main- 
tained. 

In the very first sentence of his Introduction 
to the American Edition, Gorer states the main 
theme of the book: “the social denial and indi- 
vidual repudiation of mourning” in present day 
Britain (and, by plausible inference, in America 
too) with its resultant exacerbation of the 
psychological distress suffered by those who 
grieve for their dead. He makes it clear that 
this is a conviction he had arrived at earlier 
on the basis of his own personal experiences 
and observations. By and large, the survey data 
seem to bear him out. Yet, despite this, the 
work suffers from a kind of descriptive and 
analytical malnutrition. "The survey question- 
naire (Appendix A) seems unusually pedestrian, 
even as such things go, and the analysis of the 
response data seems unnecessarily crude: Only 
the grossest cross-tabs are presented, and these 
only occasionally in passing, with the result 
that the reader has no firm sense of which 
Mourning attitudes and practices are related 
to which others or of how they are patterned 
and distributed through the population. Indeed, 
it is surprising that as a cultural anthropologist 
Gorer at no point raises the question of the ap- 
propriateness of an exclusive reliance upon 
survey materials for an inquiry of this sort. 
Especially in view of the taboos, anxieties, and 
avoidance behaviors surrounding the dead and 
their mourners, one would have imagined that 
` the questionnaire and interview data could have 
been greatly expanded and enriched through 
field observations of mortuary arrangements, 
funeral processions, burial and memorial serv- 
ices, etc. 

Such lapses of technical expertise could per- 
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haps be overlooked were something of a better 
or different order forthcoming. This, though, is 
hardly the case. Apart from a static documen- 
tation of the widespread absence of social 
rituals of mourning, Gorer seems at a loss for 
anything more to say through the better part 
of the book. This may account for the copious, 
and ultimately tedious, citations of quoted in- 
terview materials to illustrate this point or that. 
Finally, one senses in this narrative device a 


‘pressure to dilute scant materials so as to ap- 


proximate a book of conventional length (withal 
the text comes to little more than 150 pages). 

More disappointing, however, is the dearth 
of conceptual analysis. Much as we may wish 
to join Gorer in his intelligent concern for the 
passing of mourning rituals and for the tend- 
ency to deny grief, this is no substitute for 
at least raising questions of why, wherefrom 
and to what end. Again, it is almost incon- 
ceivable that an anthropologist, of all people, 
could venture into this area and fail to consider 
the relationship of the passing of mourning 
institutions to such factors as a changed kin- 
ship structure, greater social and geographic 
mobility, the attenuation of social and economic 
rights of inheritance, and the compensatory 
social services provided by the modern welfare 
state. Yet, it is precisely on these issues that 
Gorer is all but silent. Typical of many such 
missed opportunities is his aside (p. 72) that 
it is usually “middle-class women without any 
gainful occupation” who are most prone to 
the view that “any public display of mourning 
is morbid and that psychological health will 
best be maintained by endless trivial distrac- 
tion—by continiting to be as active as possible.” 
An interesting finding, indeed. But what is it 
about the life situation of English middle-class 
women which, unlike their working-class coun- 
terparts, so predisposes them? Here as with 
innumerable other provocative findings, the 
book offers no enlightenment. 

Harsh as this criticism is, I still recommend 
this book if only because it includes two excep- 
tionally fine pieces of writing, almost inciden- 
tally. The first is Gorer’s poignant ‘“Autobio- 
graphical Introduction” to his subject, which, 
for this reader at least, afforded as keen and 
perceptive an account of changing English mores 
and manners from Edwardian times to the 
present as can be found in Evelyn Waugh or 
Anthony Powell. The second is the inclusion 
as an appendix of his essay, “The Pornography 
of Death,” originally published in Encounter, 
wherein Gorer speculates on the shift of.popu- 
lar pornographic tastes from matters sexual to 
matters morbid and, in a manner reminiscent 
of Kenneth Burke, posits some very useful 
socio-linguistic distinctions between obscenity 
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and pornography. Would that the grace and in- 
sight of these marginalia had more thcrougaly 
suffused the whole. 
FRED DAVE 
University of California Medical Certer, 
San Francisco 


Coming of Age in America: Growth anc Acai- 
escence. By Epaar Z. FRIEDENBERS. Mew 
York: Random House, 1965. xii, 300 papes. 
$5.95, 

This. book allegedly contains a ‘sfudy of 
American adolescence in the context of -he 
high school. The author avows that he wrote it 
froin special empirical knowledge ranging fom 
the sociology and psychology of educztion to 
the political ethnology of Ameri¢an adults. It 
is in fact a mild diatribe and a boring lam=nt 
directed against several moving targets—inclad- 
ing those old favorites; public school offic-rs, 
teachers, Philistine parents, and the lover mid- 
die class in general—and presented in Engish 
plain enough to be read (or purchased jor 
possible reading) by the targets themselves 

Selection from a single page amplies mhis 
description: “The high school, then, is wl=re 
you really learn what it means to be amina.” 
Skipping on to the topic of families in-general, 
'he concludes, “I intend no defense of -he 
family as a social institution. Salmon, actualy, 
are much nicer than people: more dedicated, 
more energetic, less easily daunted .. . etc 

Early in the book, we learn that Friedent=rg 
has interviewed some high school students- in 
recent years and has even observed them at 
school and elsewhere. Though we are assured 
that this “study” merely “draws” uoon his 
empirical findings and that the “rea mono- 
graph will come later, there is the implicaton 
throughout that Coming of Age in. An-ericc is 
grounded in carefully garnered social facts. In 
` truth, rather than a “reporting out,” a desi, 
or a balanced exposition, Friedenberg has >f- 
fered an’ entertainment, a plotless yet drana- 
tized and hortatory essay. Evaluated as sich, 
this reviewer disagrees with Time and.cife. He 
found the entertainment neither troubling, pro- 
found, nor amusing. Most of all, he fæmd -he 
essay of no importance to sociology, thorgh 
college. libraries will want to purchase it For 
entry in this year’s “popular commienta-y” æl- 
lection. 

The chief literary stratagem empbyed is 
countercyclical ideology. Where other educators 
are championing the children of the poor, Fried- 
enberg reveals the plight of the rich. He clañns 
that “despite the conclusive evidence ... taat 
the poor fare consistently worse in school tEan 
those who are richer, I believe there 33 more 
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actual hostility toward rich youngsters. . . .” 
The evidence advanced to support this proposi- 
tion is limited mainly to paragraphs from 
Howard Becker’s old doctoral thesis. Similarly, 
Friedenberg suggests several times that school 
integration efforts are probably misguided. Since 
one is expected to view the author as a bona- 
fide intellectual, these countercyclical views 
hopefully supply drama for the reader. 

The work is most significant, perhaps, if taken 


‘as an extension of the old conflict between 


the emancipated highbrow and the lowbrow 
consumer of a mass culture. Friedenberg finds 
new grist for the battle in his attack on the 
younger middlebrows and lowbrows and their 
educational “caretakers.” 


- Rosert A. DENTLER 
' Columbia University 


English Primary Education: A Sociological De- 
scription. Volume I., Schools, and Volume IL, 
Background. By W. A. L. BLYTH. New York: 
Humanities Press, 1965. 370 pp. (total). 
$11.00. (total). - 

Professor Blyth has attempted to write the 
first full description of a sector of the English 
educational system which is usually neglected 
by observers. Compulsory schooling in England 
begins at the age of five, and primary education 


‘ends at eleven, usually with the Eleven Plus. 


These are the years the author calls the 
“Midlands of Childhood” and he considers the 
educational and social experiences of children 
in this age group from every conceivable angle. 
There is even a fascinating account of the 
role of the school janitor. He also describes 
nursery schools and minority primary schools, 
such as the independent preparatory schools 
which feed into the Public Schools. Particularly 
interesting is his sensitivity to social change 
and his analysis of the challenge of the “de- 
velopmental” tradition to the older “elemen- 
tary” and “preparatory” traditions. Although 
he is at his best when discussing sociometric 


.data, his specialty, Blyth is always detached, 


lucid, perceptive, and thoroughly conversant 
with the relevant literature, both English and 
American. By constantly pointing out the lacu- 
nae in our knowledge, Blyth will perhaps attract 
other investigators into this area. 

Despite its virtues the book is not completely 
satisfactory. It is much too expensive. It might 
easily have been compressed into one volume, 
except that Routledge and Kegan Paul seems 
to have begun a series of. two volume works 
surveying English society, the first of which 
was Josephine Klein’s Samples From English 
Cultures. Blyth’s second volume, dealing with 
the historical and macrosociological background 
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could surely and logically come first. The au- 
thor also tries to reach too many audiences— 
students, schoolteachers, social scientists, and 
the public. He admits that “the result is some- 
thing of a compromise.” The book is conse- 
quently too discursive. While a work of this 
type must necessarily have more than one 
theme, Blyth might have limited himself to the 
mountains in his landscape rather than rambling 
into all the valleys as well. Despite the hope- 
fully wide audience, there is no glossary of 
technical terms used in English education. 

Blyth tries to organize his material by using 
a taxonomic scheme from Ginsberg, which de- 
velops into a five-fold classification. Thus, pri- 
mary schools discharge basic roles of instruction, 
socialization, classification, the promotion of 
social welfare, and the development of auton- 
omy. Yet Blyth does not systematically explore 
the implications of his classification. Worse still, 
he lightly passes over important themes, such 
as the salience of “sponsorship” revealed by 
Turner, the crucial relationship between the 
educational system and stratification, and the 
politically explosive state of education in Eng- 
land. Also, like many English social scientists, 
he is acutely insensitive to the possibilities of 
formal organizational analysis. 

It is sometimes unclear whether Blyth is 
surveying the literature or the primary educa- 
tional system. This work, like Klein’s, often 
seems suspended between an extended book 
review and a potential text. But, despite these 
defects, the book is recommended as a very 
helpful and intelligent introduction to English 
primary education. 

TAN WEINBERG 

University of Michigan 


The Family and Social Change: A Study of 
Family and Kinship in a South Wales Town. 
By CoLIN Rosser and CHRISTOPHER HARRIS, 
New York: Humanities Press, 1965. xiv, 326 
pp. $7.50. 


An anthropologist and a sociologist combined 
forces to do the field research and writing in 
this study. They talked to informants, engaged 
in participant observation, and interviewed a 
systematic sample of about 2000 persons to 
provide additional data on Swansea’s population 
of 167,069. 

Following a beautifully written case study 
to illustrate social changes in Southwest Wales 
since about 1890, a short geographical descrip- 
tion of the city, and a discussion of social class 
based on occupational level, successive chapters 
deal with the domestic group, trends in mar- 
riage, the extended family, finding a marriage 
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partner, setting up a home, and the old in the 
local community. 

The authors report percentages only, although 
there are occasional references (and a note in 
an appendix) which suggest that some unspeci- 
fied tests of significance were used. The style . 
is best characterized by the treatment of Eliza- 
beth Botts hypothesis concerning the inter- 
relations between marital roles and community 
networks, The concepts and the arguments get 
an excellent and sensitive exposition; then 
follows the observation that a joint marital 
relationship is likely to be found in a network 
composed of friends, rather than a network 
of kindred. The authors admit that their meth- 
ods “were not designed, nor suitable, for the 
detailed investigation of this correlation .. .” 
Additional stylistic irritations are caused by 
selectivity in footnoting: comparable English 
studies in Banbury, Bethnal Green, Liverpool, 
Oxford and Sheffield are used, yet only Bethnal 
Green gets a footnote. 

One of the interesting concepts introduced 
is “domesticity,” yet its discussion is unclear: 
“It would no doubt be possible to construct a 
battery of sociological or psychological tests 
to arrange women, or men for that matter, on 
a scale of domestication. We did not do this, 

.. with domesticity being defined as the degree 
of involvement and interest in domestic affairs 
and household skills.” (pp. 208-209). From 
descriptions such as this, it appears that domes- 
ticity is very much like the “traditional” dimen- 
sion in marital relations and many scales to 
measure this already exist in the literature of 
family sociology. 

Much of the text concerns ethnic divisions. 
in family housing between the Welsh and the 
non-Welsh, and class divisions between the 
middle class and several types of working 
classes. Despite the above reservations, the 
book’s six conclusions are clear and important: 


1) Elementary families isolated from their kin 
are rare. Modified extended families in the 
Litwak sense are common. 

2) In extended familles, the key to continuity 
between generations is the maintenance of 
balance in the relationship: wife’s mother/ 
wife/husband/husband’s mother. 

3) Extended family cohesion depends upon ethnic 
and economic soli 

4) The extended family has two main functions, 
social identification or status placement, and 
social support in times of crisis. 

5) The greater the level of femal domesticity 
e a at the cohesion of the extended 


6) ded family systems are much the same 


for middle and working classes and for Welsh 
and non-Welsh ethnic groups. 


We have here a book of argument and ex- 


y 
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position and a report of survey findings that 
is brimful of interesting bits of information. 
Thus, -since only. 3% of the ‘elderly in the 


English: welfare state get assistance from. gov- ` 


ernment or voluntary social work agencies in 


the daily domestic tasks vital to their survival, - 
the continuity of care and ‘attention within an`’ 
extended family. system is essential to the sta- - 
bility’ of the whole. society. : Judged at its own. 


level as a book that “tries‘to-avoid ‘theory’ 


and also to ‘avoid the ‘urgent social: problem”: : 
approach,” it is to’ be read as ‘a‘ narrative ‘in’. 
sociography, ‘For the information it contains- 
and -for its illuminating insights: on the dynam- `: 
ics of ethnic and social:class -factors'in ‘another. - 
culture, it CESET VEE I to` be. my. read oe soci- l 
ológists. ca. as 


tg Ee Jou Mocey 
Boston University pte ta a «ae 
ce g ok Pi L Bl En aie 


Ma ue Fomily, o ond Socisty: A Reader. By 


Hyman Ropman. New York: Random House, 
1965. 302 pp. $2.95 (paper). ° ` 


The unique feature of this eain js 5 the subi ' 
stantive review ‘of the literature that’ precedes- i 
the selections on each topic. These reviews ‘are `` 
informed and comprehensive ` although brief 


(five to ten pages). They perform a function 


which ‘differs from either textbook or readings ` 


and -seems especially. appropriate in a short 
reader. Rodman’s volume is similar in general 
content to Sussman’s collection, and to that 
of Winch, McGinnis, and Barringer. Rodman 


includes less cross-cultural material and less © 


reference to research methods than do others. 
But then his book is less than half the length 


of ‘its competitors, with the exception -of 


Goode’s, which is aimed at a different audience. 
‘The readings presented are almost entirely 


standard pieces, well-known to family sociol- > 


ogists: Several appear in other collections. Most 
are adapted through minor deletions in the 
interest of brevity. Comparison with the orig- 
inals indicates that the adaptations successfully 
transmit the meat of the source’ with no loss 
to thé introductory student. Some scholars may 
wish, however, that-Rodman had indicated his 
deletions withthe usual sets of dots, The col- 
lection contains an excellent original article 
written for the’ reader by the editor, reviewing 
Parsons’ ideas on the American family. Even 
advanced graduate students will find this piece 
valuable. 

For the upper-division course in the sociology 
of the family for departmental majors, other 
readers are to be preferred. over Rodman’s. For 
the lower-division, non-prerequisite course in 
marriage and the family,. many instructors will 


find this reader useful. For this type ofcourse 
it has three advantages over competing readers? 
(1) it is- inexpensive; (2) it treats only topics 
usually taught in non-prérequisite courses; (3) 
it is ‘short enough and non-technical enough to 
be assigned in foto in a one quarter course ` 
without overburdening the student. 

J. RICHARD Upry 

University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 


Family and Marriage.. By GUNNAR Boat. New 
York: David McKay, 1965. vii, ne pp. ZNO 
price indicated (Paperback). ; 


.Most books written for BPa courses 


aE in’: the family concentrate on the American 
>. family: and ignore cross-cultural comparisons. 
- This book by Gunnar Boalt, a Swedish sociol- 


ogist, compares marriage and family life in 
Sweden, the United States, and India. In eleven 
brief ‘chapters, ‘Boalt describes the standard 
topics covered in marriage and family books— 
general definition, the ‘family in Western civil- 
ization, marital selection, sexual behavior, chil- 
dren and the family life cycle, and divorce—in 
the three societies. — 

This book has two unique features, one stylis- - 


. tic‘and the other pertaining to content. The 


stylistic featuré of the book is the focus in 
particular discussions on a single piece of re- 
search and describing this research in some 
detail. In this manner, the author avoids some 
of the pitfalls of reporting research findings 
without -indicating the techniques or sample. 
This procedure permits the author to elaborate 
on qualifications in the findings to indicate 
limits on generality. On the other hand, in a 
short book such as this, extended discussions 
of specific studies limit severely the amount 
of material that can be’ covered. l 

The second feature is the inclusion of ex- 
tended reports from Swedish studies. ‘Generally 
these findings are not well publicized in Ameri- 
can journals and they provide interesting com- 
parisons to American studies. In fact, this book 
would probably have been much improved had ` 
the author emphasized-the Swedish research. 
Much of his description of the American family 
is taken from ‘secondary sources. As it is, he 
has too little space in which to discuss the 
Swedish findings and the reader is left with 
only ‘brief descriptions of results. 

While the book presents a theory of marital 
selection, the presentation is too brief. Any 
cogent criticism of this theory would be based 
on’ insufficient information. The theory is that’ 
individuals tend to marry others for whom the: 
mean or average of desired qualities: is about ` 
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equal to their own. As the author suggests, one 
difficulty is that the theory is not testable. 

All in all, this book is too short to accom- 
plish what its author intended. By necessity, 
it merely describes research findings and sta- 
tistics without interpretation. Inasmuch as it 
was written in Swedish and then translated, 
perhaps the book has lost something in the 


translation. However, this book may make. 


American undergraduates aware of research on 
marriage and the family in Sweden. 
BERNARD FARBER 
University of IHinois 


Drinking in French Culture. By ROLAND 
SapouNn, Griorcio LoLLI and MILTON SILVER- 
MAN. New Haven, Conn.: College and Univ. 
Press, 1965. xvi, 122 pp. $6.00. © 


It is somewhat droll and perhaps significant 
that the first comprehensive report on French 
drinking practices should be published under 
American auspices. Data for this study orig- 
inally were collected by French. workers in a 
series of surveys begun in 1956 in an effort to 
describe “all drinking in France,” not excluding 
soft drinks, chocolate, and herb tea. Their sub- 
sequent compilation, based on what the authors 
call a “multi-layered foundation of statistics” 
was supported by the Wine Industries Board 
of California, whose proprietary hand appears 
to have been light and confined to an interest 
in “safe drinking.” 

The descriptive data cover type of beverages 
consumed, amounts of absolute alcohol drunk, 
time and place of drinking, drinking with meals, 
and age of first drinking experiences, These are 
tabulated by age, sex, occupation, education, 
economic status, residence and region. Findings 
show highest rates of per capita consumption 
of alcoholic beverages to have occurred among 
farmers, farm workers and manual workers, 
and among inhabitants of northwestern prov- 
inces. In these areas are also found the highest 
death rates from alcoholism and liver cirrhosis. 

The occurrence of the highest rates of deaths 
from alcoholism in provinces with the lowest 
percentage of wine drinkers and a kind of 
gradient from northern to southern provinces, 
where percentages of wine drinkers are highest, 
sustains ideas that wine drinkers may be less 
disposed to alcoholism, However, the north- 
eastern provinces close to Germany, where the 
highest percentages of beer drinkers came to 
tight, also have high rates of alcoholism deaths. 
Furthermore the hard drinking Breton fisher- 
men apparently are a special population con- 
tributing to the high rates in the so-called 
“bastion of alcoholism,” Brittany and Nor- 
mandy. Finally, it has to be said that the 
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sample of alcoholics included in the study 
revealed quite a few alcoholics whose major 
alcoholic intake was in the form of wine. | 

The authors begin and also end with a cul- 
tural learning theory of alcoholism drawn from 
Lolli’s studies of alcohol in Italian culture, 
where the main beverage is wine, consumed 
chiefly with meals, and regarded as food rather 
than drink. This pattern and its early indoc- 
trination in a non-ambivalent fashion by re- 
laxed parents is assumed to explain the higher 
frequency of alcoholism in France in contrast 
to the low frequency in Italy. It is doubtful 
whether the data do more than inferentially 
favor this hypothesis. Certainly, the improvised 
sample of alcoholics, admittedly not represen- 
tative of either the French population or its 
unknown population of alcoholics, does not 
permit a rigorous test of the theory. 

This research adds substantially to the corpus 
of comparative studies on alcohol use. It should 
broaden perspectives on problems of deviance. 
and whet the appetite if not the thirst for a 
carefully designed study to illuminate more di- 
rectly the theoretical issues in French alco- 
holism. 

Epwin M. Lemert — 

University of Coot at Davis 


The Santal: A Tribe in Search of a Great Tre- 
dition. By MARTIN Orans. Detroit: Wayne 
State University Press 1965. xiv, 154 pp. 
$6.95. 

The Santal is much more a theoretical ~ 
than a tribal study. It is a significant addition 
to our understanding of nativistic movements 
and to the processes whereby contrasting “great 
traditions” are created. Orans suggests that cer- 
tain regular processes take place whenever a 
society is “encysted” within a larger, dominant 
one and concedes it higher rank. These processes 
he calls the “rank concession syndrome” (RCS). 
Acceptance of inferiority, he paints out, -entails 
emulation, which lessens the solidarity: of the 
encysted society. Emulation has this effect by 
decreasing cultural differences vis-à-vis the 
dominant group and, because of differential 
emulation, increasing them within the dominated 

group. But, Orans believes, emulation alone can 
never give higher rank; hence it is always ac- 
companied by efforts to gain political and/or 
economic status. 

If the “political rank path” is chosen, the 
group.as a whole attempts to gain high status, 
either by warfare or by organizational means. 
This requires cooperation and intensifies identi- 
fication; the reward is a higher rank for all 
members, Thus there is a paradox in the “emu- 
lation-solidarity conflict.” The effort to achieve . 
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higher rank involves emulation, which weakens 
cohesion, but also political action which 
strengthens it. Leaders of such movements are 
often the most acculturated and feel the con- 
flict most sharply. The result is a tendency 
among leaders to produce’cultural differences, 
for example, by selecting peripheral distinctions, 
by altering the dominant culture’s values, and 
by creating new features. 

If the “economic rank path” is selected, sepa- 
rate individuals strive to better their conditions, 
` and this results in a further loss in solidarity. 
Not only does emulation continue to dissolve 
cultural boundaries, but the wealthy emulate 
more than others, thus decreasing internal homo- 
geneity and increasing internal: conflict. Ulti- 
mately this leads to assimilation. 

This theory is derived from the Santal ex- 
perience and fits it well. For much of their 
history they had emulated the Hindus, and, 
excepting one abortive revolt, this entailed indi- 
vidual economic mobility. Group solidarity suf- 
fered, especially after.industrialization, and was 
accompanied by individual migration, In the 
1930’s, however, a tribal political party, stressing 
independence from Hirduism, was organized 
and spread rapidly. The party leaders, who were 
the most Hinduized, foumd themselves in the 
distressful position of repudiating an identity 
that they had themselves largely assumed. The 
outcome was a religious movement and a new 
great tradition, rejecting some aspects of tra- 
ditional Santal culture (the “pleasure” orienta- 
tion, the “envy” pattern), re-emphasizing others 
(e.g., beef-eating and the Sacred Grove rites), 
and creating several new features (e.g., a sepa- 
rate script, a Santal epic poem, an emphasis on 
explicit morality). 

Like Orans, T believe this process is. quite 
widespread both within and outside of India. 
It is probably applicable to the Indian-British 
relationship itself—note the emphasis on the 
Hindi language, yet on Western democracy, and 
additionally on self-help and satyagraha. With 
some modifications, the RCS theory is surely 
applicable to the recent Negro movement in the 
U.S. Indeed the author has provided us with 
a powerful tool for the analysis of movements. 
of different sorts with and in different situa- 
tions. 

Yet I did not like quite everything about the 
book. Surely some will find it excessively thin 
ethnographically, and, while I think this is a 
small point, I would have to agree. For instance. 
Orans briefly discusses disputes in traditional 
society without one example, He mentions that 
intralineage borrowing is frequent, adding thaf 
“there are cases in which help is denied.” How: 
many? If not a count at least some illustrations- 
both of lending and refusing, might have beer 
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-evealing. The two examples I have selected 
are relevant for a somewhat more important 
arror, The author conceives social solidarity as 
nvolving cooperation and harmony, and he re- 
>eatedly implies that it is opposed to conflict. 
Yet, if we follow Durkheim (whom Orans 
quotes) as well as recent thought on the subject, 
‘we would hold that solidarity necessarily in- 
volves conflict. To construe it otherwise is to 
deny its existence. Moreover, Orans’ contention 
that emulation without political or economic 
‘betterment cannot result in higher rank is ques- 
‘tionable. There is evidence with castes that the 
attainment of -purer customs alone can in- 
crease rank, 

- But these failings ie not weaken fundamen- 
tally the main thesis of the book. It is an 
important contribution, to be read, not only by 
India specialists, but by anyone concerned 
with the theory of culture change. 


HENRY ORENSTEIN 
Tulane University 


Pakistan. By Donar N. Wiser. New Haven, 

Cono.: Human Relations Area Files, Inc., 
` 1964. 487 pp. $8.75. 

Pakistan is the fifth, sixth, or seventh most 
populous country in the world, depending upon 
the reliability of its census data relative to 
those of Indonesia and Japan. Like Israel it is 
a genuinely new nation, and both its inception 
and its persistence demonstrate the power of 
religious-ethnic identity (and conflict) to create 
twentieth century nationhood. Like most other 
Asian countries, however, and unlike Israel, it 
is primarily a nation of peasants, with moderni- 
vation the clear but distant goal of a relatively 
small urban elite and a larger but economically 
precarious middle class, 

Several good political studies of Pakistan are 
available, but Wilber’s is the first general work 
in English to deal broadly yet in some detail 
with the social structure and culture of both 
wings of the country. As such it provides a use- 
ful introduction to aspects of the society of 
special interest to the sociologist. Three key 
chapters in this regard deal with internal ethnic 
differences, religion, and language. The discus- 
sion of the first.concentrates on West Pakistan, 
where important ethnic variations continue to 
divide the Province; the second focuses on 
internal Hindu-Muslim differences, entirely a 
matter for the Eastern wing where some ten 
million Hindus remained after Partition; lan- 
guage is an issue of importance in ‘West Pak- 
istan, but beyond this its larger significance lies 
in the neat balance of Urdu proponents in the 
West and Bengali nationalists in the East. 

A great deal of useful information is also 
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collected in separate chapters on such topics as 
mass media, labor, and education, though little 
attempt is made at more than a recitation of 
facts. Indeed, a major limitation throughout 
the book is the author’s lack of interest in 
relations among facts, much less in broader 
generalizations. Ethnicity and industrial manage- 
ment are each treated separately, for example, 
but nowhere is there an adequate discussion of 
the striking extent to which industrial owner- 
ship is now concentrated in the hands of a few 
small ethnic “communities” and the implica- 
tions of this for present political power and 
emerging class structure. In fact, a chapter 
titled “Social Structure” is given over largely 
to a discussion of marriage and family patterns, 
with little attention paid to village structure, 
and none at all to the larger social integration 
of Pakistani society. 

The value of the book is further restricted 
by the author’s decision not to include detailed 
references, presumably to avoid burdening the 
more general reader. Wilber has clearly read and 
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traveled widely in Pakistan, and he provides 
a substantial though incomplete English bibliog- 
raphy. But there is no way of tracing his specific 
descriptions and judgments to their sources, 
hor is it easy to distinguish past from present, 
norm from behavior, or casual impression from 
careful conclusion. The author himself thus 
unnecessarily becomes the authority for all 
statements, 
Despite these limitations, the book will prove 
a useful descriptive reference for the sociologist 
interested in South Asia. And the researcher 
sceptical of some of Wilber’s “facts”: (that 
caste, for example, is a meaningful analytic term 
with which to describe Bengali Muslim rural 
society) need not accept them as such. He can 
regard the book as a collection of widely ac- 
cepted empirical statements about Pakistan, 
some of which are doubtless invalid, and almost 
all of which await testing by systematic field 
investigation. 
p= Howarp SCHUMAN 
University of Michigan 
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SOME RELIGIOUS FACTORS IN THE EMERGENCE OF f S4. 
INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY’ ‘IN ENGLAND * pe ee, 


HERMAN ore 


Volume 31, No. 5 . “4, 


State University of New York, Albany 


The emergence of industrial society in Englana was accelerated by Puritanism, but Puri- š 
tanisms’s influence depended on a complex interacion among religious, political, and economic v 


spheres. Seventeenth-century English society experienced massive social and cultural polariza- ` sr ; 
tion. Both emerging camps deviated radically from English tradition while diverging from one we 
another: the Anglican-Royalists toward a much more peasant type of society; the Puritan- 1 
Parliamentarians toward a much more proto-indzsirial type. The development of each socio- ., 


HE emergence of England as an indus- 

trial society merits intensive study, 
partly because it seems to be the pio- 
neering case of societal industrialization, and 
partly because subsequent industrialization 
elsewhere often has been influenced by the 
English example. With respect to the part 
played by religious factors in English indus- 
trialization, most analysts have tended ex- 
plicitly or implicitly to regard religion as 
„a barrier that was bypassed or overcome. 
Max Weber disagreed; his studies led him 
to conclude that one of the important reli- 
gious configurations, that of “ascetic Prot- 
> estantism,” directly promoted some of, the 
‘social and cultural patterns that are held 
to be basic to industrial society. He noted 
the importance of the Puritan stress on 
relentless, systematic self-discipline in cog- 
nitive, cathectic, and conative functioning ? 
“and particularly the stress on channeling 


* The research on which this paper is based was 
supported by the University of Delaware General 
"Faculty Research Fund. This support is gratefully 
X » acknowledged. 


-o Max Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit : 
- Sy a Capitalism, translated by Talcott Parsons. All cita- ” 


. tions cused in this paper are to the paperback edi- 
-tiom published by Charles Scribner’s Sons in 1958. 
ooh Abide. 157-158, 161, 167, 170, 173. 
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cultural system was, catalysed by cumulative reactions against the other. Their development 

and the interaction between them was complicatec by Gifferential stress on nationhood, religion, 

and social class. Neither these phenomena nor the emergence of the current form of western 
industrial society can be explained adequately Ey deterministic specification; assessment of . 
cumulatively limiting necessary conditions is needed. 2 


evailable resources into practical, productive - 
extivity.? 

When Weber’s critics have taken issue | 
vith him, they have tended to do so on ` 
ecic analytic factors. For example, Kurt : 
Samuelsson asserted that Puritan;-doctrine, `». 
vas basically opposed to deep involvement, 
ia economic activity.‘ He claimed further ` 
taat the features of Puritanism that were *. 
conducive to industrialization could also 
t= found in Catholic circles.’ KR. H. 
Tawney’s criticisms were more cognizant A 
tae complexity of the phenomena involved. l 
Ee did not assert that Puritanism per se was’ 
aaposed to capitalistic involvement, ‘but?! 
rither that its basic Calviziistic,’ roots’ were. : 
Instile to capitalism—and, 1 that Weber ‘had, = 
concentrated on the. modified Puritanism" of: 
tro late a stage fo have had fundamental; 
irfluence on English life.6 ¢Going’ further;. % 
Tawney suggested that whatever. affinities’ 
vitich may have existed; between’. ascétig, v; ty 
Pee and industrial antam 
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stemmed from the influence of some prior 
intervening variable) .’ 

Weber was fully aware of the anti-eco- 
nomic bias of early Puritanism, but he 
_,astutely noted that this bias was conditional 
on people’s motives for economic success 
and on what they did with the tangible 
fruits of such success. Under conditions that 
conformed to Puritan theological demands, 
economic involvement elicited strong ap- 
‘proval rather than censure.® 
_ Samuelsson’s contention that the aspects 
of Puritanism that were conducive to indus- 
trial capitalism could also be found in 
Catholic circles is vulnerable to two 
kinds of rebuttal: (1) the conducive cul- 
‘tural elements were more intense and wide- 
spread in Puritan circles than in Roman 
“Catholic circles; and (2) these elements are 
more basic (and less incidental) to Puritan- 
ism than to Roman Catholicism. 

The works of Tawney and Samuelsson 
are representative of the challenges to Web- 
. er’s thesis because their polemics embody 
. the two main approaches taken: (1) ques- 
tioning the direct relevance of Puritanism to 
‘promoting industrial capitalism, and (2) 
questioning Puritanism’s monopoly over con- 
ducive factors. Such criticisms fall flat be- 
cause they deal only with specific analytic 
, factors. Weber anticipated these pitfalls, and 

he handled them adequately within the con- 

fines set by the analytic task that he 
. undertook.?® : 
‘ However, the demands of Weber’s task 
of assessing the part played by one analyt- 
„ically defined factor (“ascetic Protestant- 
ism”) in the genesis of western industrial 
society forced him to treat this factor as 
‘if it operated independently of other factors 
‘that affected. industrialization. Whereas those 
. who regarded religion as antithetical to in- 
‘ dustrialization viewed religion as being by- 
_ passed or overcome in the process, Weber of 
necessity treated religion in the West as 
_ ‘bypassing or overcoming factors that mhib- 
ited industrialization. Although these two 
. approaches are superficially opposed to one 
„another, they share a basic limiting attri- 
bute: the treatment of religion as an analyt- 
ically independent factor in industrialization. 

TIbid., p.72 + 

8 Ibid., pp. 456-173. °% * ʻ a 

® Ibid., pp. dial 183, footnote 4 on p. 259. 
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The present paper is an attempt to 
increase our understanding of the part 
played by religious factors in the emergence 
of industrial society in England. The tactic 
to be used is to deal with the complex 
interaction of interdependent factors such as 
religion, the economy, and government and 
with some resulting syntheses. It is hoped 
that this approach will throw additional 


light on the development, in England, of ` 


the following basic features of western in- 
dustrial society: pronounced structural dif- 
ferentiation among spheres of organized ac- 
tivity, flexibility in allocating resources, role 
assignment based on competence, reinvest- 
ment of profits for expansion, a relatively 
free market, mass participation on a collegial 
basis, the strategic salience of the middle 
class, and strong politico-economic national- 
ism that i is independent of traditional meta- 
physically oriented religion.2° 


SOCIAL AND CULTURAL BASES FOR SCHISM 
IN ENGLISH SOCIETY 


One of the:key factors in the English 
experience was asymmetrical development 
within each of a number of occupational 
categories that were crucial for industrial- 
ization. In the manufacturing of cloth, the 
old urban areas were fettered by tradition- 
alistic restrictions; those who wanted to 
push ahead in new ways established their 
centers in rural areas." In urban-based com- 
merce, the largest merchants sought to se- 
cure a limited expansion of their enterprises 
through obtaining royal monopolies over 
specific items and/or trade routes,’* while 
the most daring and expansive new ventures 
were undertaken by merchants of modest 
means. In law, the jurisdiction of the old 
ecclesiastical courts was being extended fur- 
ther into temporal affairs by the Crown, 
which ruled church as well as state, while 
the ambitious lawyers of the common law 


chafed at these clerical inroads. In agricul- 


10 For an analysis of politico-economic nationalism 
as a religion, see Herman Israel, “A Religious Basis 


for Solidarity in Industrial Society, ” Social Forces, 


(September, 1966). 
118. T. Bindoff, Tudor England, Baltimore: Pen- 


-guin Books, 1962, pp. 21-22, 123-124. 


12 Christopher Hill, The Century of Revolution: ” 
1603-1714, Edinburgh: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
aan, 1961, p. 29. : 
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RELIGION AND INDUSTRIALIZATION IN ENGLAND 


ture, the manorialistic nobles and their de 
facto vassals were faced with the rise of 
dynamic, independent small farmers in the 
strategic southeastern section of England. 

The progressive rural cloth manufacturers, 
the mercantile adventurers of modest means, 
the lawyers of the common law, and the 
small but rising independent farmers of the 
southeast can be regarded as the proto- 
industrial elements of their respective occu- 
pational categories. Their upward mobility 
could have fostered a smooth, evolutionary 
transformation of England into an industrial 
society, but this mobility was blocked. 

In part, this blockage was relative rather 
than absolute; England had perhaps the 
most permeable class structure in Europe, 
but many Englishmen’s aspirations for mov- 
ing up were unrealistically high. Much of 
this excess aspiration had been brought on 
unwittingly by Henry VIII in the 1530’s 
when he closed the convents as part of his 
nationalization of the English branch of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Previously, younger 
daughters who could not find husbands of 
comparably high status often became nuns. 
. Deprived of this alternative, they began 
more and more to marry beneath their: sta- 
tion. The nobleman’s younger daughter 
married the squire, the squire’s younger 
daughter married the tradesman, etc. 

Through these women’s influence on their 
children, the confidence, aspirations, and 
pretensions of gentility were diffused down- 
ward to the humblest strata.’ Thus, increas- 
ing numbers of men were anxious to take 
= advantage of the English custom permitting 
a clergyman, a university student, a lawyer, 
and anyone who had held a military com- 
mand to write himself down as “gentleman,” 
no matter who his father had been.'* The 
prevalence of this phenomenon is suggested 
by the subsequent proliferation of hand- 
books that vied with one another to help 
the self-made man learn the manners and 
outlook of the social class into which he 
presumably was climbing.® 

Although the individual “demand” to 
move upward and onward increased, the 
“supply” of outlets for advancement de- 


18 Cicely Veronica Wedgwood, The King’s Peace, i 


"1637-1641, New York: Macmillan, 1955, p. 51. 
14 Ibid., pp. 49—50. 
` 45 Ibid., p. 52. 
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creased. The proto-industrial elements were - 
-nable to take over and transform their 
~espective occupations because of the royal 
Dolicy of strengthening the entrenched, less 
Drogressive elements. The general policy of 
che early Stuart monarchs (i.e., from 1603 
m) was to suppress middlemen, slow down 
cndustrial development, and control this de- 
velopment through guilds and monopolies.’® 
struggling new enterprises were especially 
-hreatened by. the Crown’s efforts to, compel 
he employer to maintain his full work . 
-orce during periods of economic slump. 

The inability of proto-industrial circles to 
zake the helm of their respective occupa- 
onal categories meant that progressive in- 
novation depended on their splitting off 
sharply from the well-established circles. | 
The fact that these splits occurred mainly 
within key occupations rather than between 
them meant that the competition and con- 
{ict would be between segments that did not 
cepend on one another. This lack of inter- 
cependence made it possible for the emer- ’ 
gence of industrial society in England to 
take a much more revolutionary course than 
ctherwise could have been the case. 

The effectiveness of revolutionary meas- 
ures depended on the consolidation of 
the occupationally diverse proto-industrial 
ciques into a united front. Such consolida- 
ton was promoted by their clear perception 
ci having a common foe, the Establishment, 
which sought to extend and intensify its re- 
srictive control over the various spheres of 
ablic life. Unification in the opposition 
camp was fostered still further by interac- ' 
ton among its diverse components, for this 
interaction led to reciprocal influence—such 
as the merchants becoming more apprecia- - 
tve of the common law, and the lawyers 
becoming more receptive to the needs and . 
oatlook of the enterprising merchants. 

The most solidifying factor in the opposi- — 
tbn camp, however, probably was Puritan- 


isn. Puritanism was the only . available . ` 


iceology that could effectively legitimize | 
opposition to church and state simultane- 
oisly.18 Also, Puritanism’s stress’on wide-’ 


16 Hill, op. cit., p. 29. 

a7 Ibid., p.146.  * 

18 For an analysis of this legitimation, see Herman 
Isael, “Some Influence of Hebraic Culture on 
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spread lay participation in religious policy- 
making attracted a wide variety of laymen. 
-It particularly appealed to the lawyers of 
. the common law, who so deeply resented the 
extension of the ecclesiastical courts’ juris- 
diction.’® Still another factor is that Puri- 
tanism scored heavily with those Englishmen 
who were intensely nationalistic, for, unlike 
. Anglicanism, Puritanism was blatantly anti- 
Roman Catholic, and Roman Catholic Spain 
and France were England’s chief foreign 
rivals (and potential foes) during the criti- 
cal first half of the seventeenth century. For 
some Englishmen, Protestantism and patrio- 
tism were virtually indistinguishable.?° 
Puritan opposition to the ruling circles in 
the Church of England was especially viru- 
lent because on the one hand the Church 
had remained essentially Catholic (Anglo- 
Catholic) in culture despite the social split 
with Rome, and on the other hand attend- 
Ing its services became legally mandatory 
for all resident subjects of the Crown. Those 
clergymen who were conspicuously Protes- 
tant-oriented were purged from the Church, 
and they ultimately formed the core of 
opposition to the Establishment. 

Just as there was increasing consclidation 
among the diverse opponents of the Estab- 
lishment, there also was consolidation among 
its supporters. Aside from a rallying of those 
whose vested interests were being threatened 
(e.g., the great land magnates, the wealthy 
merchants, and the bishops), the Establish- 
ment drew support from many traditional- 
istic people who had little to gain or lose 
overtly, but were appalled by what seemed 
to them to be the grossest disrespect to 
Crown and Church. 

Within each camp, the extremists func- 
tioned as a catalyst that simultaneously in- 
créased long-run ` ‘unity within each camp 
(by overcoming the moderates) and in- 
creased intransigent hostility between the 
two camps. Each camp was disturbed by 
the rise of extremism in the other camp 
and, in turn, became more obdurate itself. 
This pattern of increasingly negativistic re- 


Modern Social Organization,” American Journal of 
neh es 71 (January, 1966), pp. 384-334. 

19 Marshall M. Knappen, Tudor Puritanism—a 
Chapter in the History of Idealism, coe Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1939, p. 4. 

20 HIN, abs cit, p. 105. 
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active interaction between the two camps 
was a vital aspect of the polarization of 
English society. 

Within the faction supporting the Estab- 
lishment (designated hereafter as the “An- 
glican-Royalists”), the moderates (exempli- 
fied by Edward Hyde, the Ist Earl of 
Clarendon) were essentially “constitutional. 
royalists,” who urged King Charles to make 
legitimate concessions. Conspicuous among 
tae extremists were some sycophantic courti- 
ers (who depended on royal absolutism) 
and a military clique of young “cavaliers” 
who adamantly sought to crush the rebels. 

The faction that actively opposed the Es- 
tablishment (designated hereafter as the 
“Puritan-Parliamentarians”) responded to 
the policies of the Establishment not by 
withdrawing from the Church and/or emi- 
grating from England, but by trying to 
transform church and state by means of a 
parliament. The political moderates were 
known as the “Presbyterians,” and the 
political extremists were known as the “In- 
dependents.” (Due to the complex prob- 
lematical articulation of political views with 
religious views, however, these political 
categories were only partly correlated with 
zhe corresponding Puritan religious designa- 
tions of Presbyterian and Independent.) 

Of these two political elements in the 
Puritan-Parliamentarian camp, the “Presby- 
terians” had a higher mean socio-economic 
status, and they were much more conserva- 
tive on two crucial issues: (1) prosecuting 
the war effort agamst the Establishment, 
and (2) curtailing the King’s authority and 
power. In terms of ultimate goals, the “Pres- 
byterians” were strikingly similar to the con- 
stitutional royalists in the opposing camp; 
the essential difference lay in the means 
thought to be most effective for attaining 
these goals—e.g., fighting with the King or 
against him. 

By contrast to the “Presbyterians,” the 
“Independents” were quite militant on both 
issues.24 Some fringe elements even favored 
outright abolition of the monarchy. The 
resoluteness of the “Independents” was re- 


21 Some very ‘rich and revealing primary docu- 


‘ments on the internal conflict between the “Presby- 


terians” and the “Independents” can be found in 
Camden Society (Royal Historical Society), Publi- 
cations, New Series, No. 12, 1875. 
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flected in squire Oliver Cromwell’s readiness 
to propel lower-class people to positions of 
military authority whenever such people 
were superior In competence and dedication. 

Due partly to the catalytic mechanisms 
mentioned and partly to the fact that each 
‘camp (Anglican-Royalist and Puritan-Par- 
liamentarian) was a framework that em- 
bodied a diverse array of occupational cate- 
gories, there was no real interdependence 
between the two camps. The increasing re- 
cruitment by each of them combined with 
the deepening split between them to polarize 
England to the point where it consisted of 
two distinct sub-societies whose respective 
extremists led them to the battlefield. In- 
deed, each side eventually exercised such 
broad jurisdiction over the various spheres 
of life that two interpenetrating (but inde- 
pendent) English societies can be said to 
have emerged by the middle 1640’s.?? 

It is this last feature that so strongly 
demarcates the conflict of 1642-1646 as a 
“civil war” rather than a mere “revolution.” 
The ability of each side to function virtually 
as a full-scale society with its own distinct 
culture is far more crucial than the exten- 
siveness of involvement in the conflict. In- 
deed, the civil war was itself logically and 
chronologically part of the process of polar- 
ization rather than an effect of the process. 
From a common base, two societies emerged 
in opposition to one another, a quasi-peasant 
society (Anglican-Royalist) and a proto- 
industrial society (Puritan-Parliamentarian). 

Both empirically and analytically speak- 
ing, involvement in the conflict was far 
from complete. Some Englishmen were con- 
cerned about only one issue, others were 
half-hearted about many things, while still 
others did not participate at all.2® Although 
the basic ideological conflict between Angli- 
can and Puritan was sharp, it was quite 
restricted; they argued over the extent to 
which the Church of England should be Re- 
formed, not over whether it should be Re- 


22 Ibid., pp. xxvi-xxvil. 

23 There were farmers in some outlying areas 
who became involved in the military conflict only 
when one of the contending armies passed over 
their land. These farmers, known as “clubmen” be- 
cause their meager supply of firearms forced many 
to use clubs, were impartial enough to move against 
whichever protagonist trespassed. 
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formed at all.** Finally, the religio-political 
cleft far from coincided with the axes of 
socioeconomic stratification. A substantial '` 
minority of the nobles and gentry were Puri- 
tans, while a substantial minority of the 
townsmen and yeomen sided with the King 
against the parliament at Westminster.*® 

Thus, more than ecological factors need 
to be considered in explaining the lineup of 
apposing sides; cultural factors that are 
zelatively independent of vested interest also 
need to be taken into account. To deepen 
Dur insight into the character as well as 
the fact of the social polarization in ques- 
tion, we turn next to the two main English 
~ultures that emerged. : 


THE TWO DIVERGENTLY DERIVATIVE ENGLISH 
CULTURES 


For analytic purposes, the Anglican-Roy- 
alist and Puritan-Parliamentarian cultures 
will be presented in their most fully devel- 
aped, “ideal type” form. In actual life, they 
rarely were so clear-cut, and their “mature” 
tensity developed over a period of years. 
Thetr divergent development from a com- 
moon base of English culture occurred in 
arge measure through cumulative collective 
‘reaction formations” by each side against 
zhe trends on the other side. A crucial im- 
Slication for industrialization is that the de- 
velopment of a much more proto-industrial 
jutlook among the Puritan-Parliamentarians 
depended on and was accelerated by the 


24 Knappen, op. cit., p. 78. This limitation on the 
-eligious conflict helps explain how some people 
-ould staunchly support one side in the civil war 
əf 1642-1646 despite personal conflict, between 
olitical and religious leanings. For example; al- 
hough Ralph Hopton was a fervent Puritan, he 
nevertheless was also one of the most dedicated 
and effective commanders in the: King’s military 
-orces. See Hopton’s own narrative, Belum Civile, 
<dited by E. H. Chadwyck Healey, London: Somer-~ 
set Record Society, Publications, volume 18, 1902. 

25 Samuel Rawson Gardiner, History of the: Great 
zivil War, 2nd edition (1888), London and New 
‘fork: Longmans, Green, and Co., volume I, pp. > 
-3~14. When the overt break came, only about 100 
„f the approximately 130 men of the House of 
—ords left to join the King; the other 30 nobles 
stood by the Westminster parliament. (Camden 
society, op. cit, p. ix.) It would be useful to 
=scertain definitively the extent to which this “false 
"lass consciousness” was correlated directly with 
-ecency of entrance into the nobility. 
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development of an increasingly “peasant 
society” orientation among the Anglican- 
Royalists. 

Exposition of the two English cultures in 
question can be effected by using the ques- 
tion of man’s relationship to his environ- 
ment as a point of departure.”® Insofar as 
people leaned toward the Anglican-Royalist 
persuasion, they tended to passively and ap- 
preciatively accept the advantages (small or 
large, few or many) of their situation and 
to seek stability and the security of these 
advantages. To the extent that people were 
inclined toward the Puritan-Parliamentarian 
ethos, they tended to question the status quo 
and to seek control over their situation in 
order to improve it. By contrast, the Angli- 
can-Royalists viewed social unrest, social 
mobility, and social change with suspicion 
and fear,?? 

The Anglican-Royalist orientation was 
marked by reverence for authority and by 
distrust of ignorant energy.” Both consid- 
erations were served by channeling the col- 
lective libido of the populace into ceremonial 
spectacles, into the liturgy of Church and 
State. Even the sermons of the Anglican- 
Royalist clergy were conspicuous for their 
pleasing embellishments.*® It was as if the 
Protestant emphasis on preaching had been 
Catholicized. As far back as the late 1500’s, 
the Crown tended to oppose theological in- 
struction for the lower clergy and the laity, 
lest mass education lead to notions of equal- 
ity that would undermine the Establish- 
ment’s authority.®° 

By contrast and in dupu reaction to the 
liturgical and sacramental approach of the 
Anglican-Royalists, there was increasing 
Puritan-Parliamentarian stress on the cog- 
nitive aspects of religion. They felt that 
instruction, not docility, was needed to get 
people to accept a high standard of moral 
discipline.8! The growing Puritan emphasis 
on preaching was reflected in the architec- 
tural style of the buildings used for religious 


26 For an earlier use of this approach in a quite 
different setting, see Florence R. Kluckhohn and 
Fred L. Strodtbeck, Variations in Value Orienia-~ 
tions, New York: Harper and Row, 1961. 

27 Hill, op. cit., p. 28. 

38 Gardiner, op. cit., p. 369. 

29 Dill, op. cit., p. 183. 

80 Knappen, op. cit., pp. 252-253. 

31 Ibid., pp. 252-253. 
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purposes. Whereas Anglican cathedral-type 
churches were most suited to processions, 
the most extreme Puritan groups used chap- 
is that were essentially auditoria and often 
could not be distinguished from ordinary 
lecture halls,8? 

The Puritan-Parliamentarian appeal was 
primarily to people’s understanding, not to 
their emctional gratification. Whereas the 
sermons of the Anglican bishops were geared 
to impressing audiences with one’s erudition 
and delighting them with one’s wit and 
literary skill, the Puritan preachers sought 
to inform and persuade their listeners. These 
Puritan efforts entailed limiting the sermons 
to a plain style, simple English, and no more 
doctrine than could be understood by every- 
one.58 Puritan worship aimed to stimulate 
people to think about everyday problems 
and to take action, not to reaffirm social 
solidarity under the aegis of the Establish- 
ment. The Puritan-Parliamentarian ethos 
was primarily instrumental rather than 
integrative. 

These contrasting orientations toward in- 
tellectuality are also to be found with 
respect to the arts in general. The Anglican- 
Royalist ethos was quite aesthetic, inde- 
pendently of practical considerations, while 
the Puritan-Parliamentarian outlook tended 
to be rigorously utilitarian. The Puritan- 
Parliamentarian ethos was mnon-aesthetic 
rather than anti-aesthetic. Learning and 
music were encouraged insofar as they con- 
tributed to attaining religio-political goals, 
but they were condemned as wasteful if car- 
ried further for their own sake.®4 Puritan 
recreation, like work and religion, was to 
be serious and strenuous—with a practical 
or moral purpose.*® 

Accordingly, there was strong Puritan re- 
action against the polyphony and organ 
music prevalent in the Anglican-dominated 
Church of England, for such music seemed 
to appeal to people’s feelings and not at 
all to their comprehension of dogma.®* Fur- 
thermore, the complexity of such music re- 


82 Hill, op. cit., p. 82. 

38 William Haller, The Rise of Puritanism, New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1938, p. 86. 

3t Knappen, op. cit., pp. 428-440, 467-468, 476. 

38 John Marlowe, The Puritan Tradition in Eng- 
lish Life, London: The Cresset Press, 1956, p. 122. 

86 Fill, op. cit., p. 82. 
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quired a degree of virtuosity so high that 
it could be obtained only by a few. The 
music was to be performed by small choirs, 
while the majority of worshippers were to 
listen passively and appreciatively. Reacting 
against this symbolic blind acquiescence to 
one’s hierarchical superordinates, Puritan 
worship entailed the collegial singing of 
psalms by the entire congregation. Its music 
was simple; there was just enough melody 
to arouse enthusiasm, but not enough to 
deflect attention from the meaning of the 
words being sung. 

The Puritan aversion to the Anglo-Catho- 
lic use of imagery reflects not just Scriptural 
iconoclasm, but also an implicit awareness 
that such ritual emphasizes cathectic factors 
at the expense of cognitive and conative 
factors. Much of the Puritan antagonism to 
the drama probably has this basis since it 
cannot be accounted for adequately by the 
secular drama’s roots in the medieval Catho- 
lic Miracle Plays and by the licentious set- 
ting of the Elizabethan theatre.5? Despite 
the fact that plays involving social protest 
and criticism did appear, this form of op- 
position did not become a Puritan institu- 
tional mechanism and did not substantially 
temper Puritan hostility to the theatre. It 
therefore seems likely that Puritan antag- 
onism to the drama really was antagonism 
to the drama per se. l 

As with cathedral music, the format of 
the dramatic arts requires that most of the 
people involved be spectators. For the spec- 
tator, drama is essentially entertaining or 
cathartic. In either case, it usually leads 
ultimately to reducing tension, increasing 
adjustment, and acceptance of the world 
as it is. By contrast, Puritan preaching 
neither soothed nor served as an emetic or 
purge, but continually agitated. The preach- 
ers sought to build up an intolerable degree 
of tension and dissatisfaction and to channel 
this energy into efforts to change the world, 
rather than siphon off energy into a symbolic 
presentation of the world. The most extreme 
Puritan-Parliamentarians saw life in terms 
of struggle, struggle as an ideal that shaped 
reality. They wanted victory, not reconcilia- 
tion.38 


87 Marlowe, of. cit., pp. 98-99. 
3€ Haller, op. cit., pp. 142~143, 150; Marlowe, 
op. cit., p. 132. 


Both derivative English cultures empha- 
sized discipline, but not in the same way. 
The basic disciplinary stress of the Anglican- 
Royalist ethos was on external social con- 
trol over the individual through the hier- 
archy of State and Church.®® The most con- 
spicuous disciplinary stress of the Puritan- 
Parliamentarian ethos was on the internal 
control that a person exercised over him- 
self.4° The capacity for properly directing 
this internal personal control was to be 
gained from continual reading, interpreta- 
tion, and application of the Bible’s pre- 
cepts.41 Everyone was deemed potentially 
capable of doing this for himself, and utili- 
-zation of this potential was a basic Puritan 
ideal. This Puritan-Parliamentarian individ- 
ualism did not entail or imply minimizing - 
social control, but it did call for social or- 
ganization to be essentially collegial rather 
than hierarchical. 


EACH SIDE’S RADICAL DEVIATION FROM 
TRADITION 


The dynamics of early and middle seven- 
teenth-century English public life often have 
deen presented as an unsuccessful attempt 
dy entrenched conservatives to block radical 
change sought by revolutionaries. This ap- 
>raisal is at best oversimplified and at worst 
quite erroneous. Each side, the Puritan-Par- 
jamentarians as well as the Anglican-Roy- 
alists, claimed to be conservative, to be 
defending “religion, liberty, and property.” 
Actually, however, each was trying to set 
ap a social system that was radically dif- 
ferent from any that had characterized 
~ngland’s past. 

One long-standing general feature of the 
=nglish situation was a higher degree of dif- 
erentiation in social structure than was to 
2e found on the continent, a higher degree 
“han is characteristic of the peasant type 
=f societal organization. This can be seen 
~inderlying such superficially diverse phe- 
nomena as the circumvention of strict feu- 
aalism in the transfer of rights over service 


38 Knappen, op. cit., pp. 252-253, 

40 Haller, op. cit., pp. 99-100, 119, 172. 

41 John D. Eusden, Puritans, Lawyers, and Poli- 
Ecs in Early Seventeenth-Century England, New 
Maven: Yale University Press, 1958, pp. 120-121; 
[nappen, op. cit., pp. 252-253. 

42 Fusden, op. cit., p. 142. 
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and land use, a highly developed legal sys- 
tem and legalism, the relative autonomy of 
cities vss-d-vis the Crown, the respectability 
of mercantile activity, and the relative ease 
of upward mobility. In the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, however, some of the 
monarchs made cumulative efforts to sharply 
reduce the degree of structural differentia- 
tion, and increase centralized contrcl over 
English public life. Henry VIII seized the 
English branch of the Roman Catholic 
Church and, in effect, made it an arm of the 
state. In the following century, Charles I 
extended the bishops’ governmental powers 
far beyond the then powerful House of 
Lords #8 by increasing the jurisdiction of the 
ecclesiastical courts over everyday life.*4 
These serious attempts at centralized ab- 
solutism were radically new, for England’s 
governmental structure had been evolving 
into a type that might be called “flexible 
monarchy.” During periods of national crisis, 
the reigning monarchs, if they were capable, 
supplied strong, centralized leadership. At 
other times, however, they functioned in- 
creasingly as coordinators of the diverse 
pressure groups. This pattern can be seen 
in Henry VII’s dealings with urban elites 
and in the way his granddaughter, Elizabeth 
I, manipulated her parliaments. The evolu- 
tion toward “flexible monarchy” was stifled, 
however, by the polarization analyzed in this 
paper. Those who became dominant among 
the Anglican-Royalists leaned to the extreme 
of absolutist monarchy, while those who pre- 
vailed among the Puritan-Parlimentarians 
leaned to the other extreme of “limited” 
(token) monarchy (with governmental con- 
trol mainly in the hands of a continuous par- 
liament). Each camp im its own way was radi- 
cally divergent from the basic English trend. 
In effect, the Anglican-Royalists were pro- 
pelling English society into a far more peas- 
ant-type mold than previously had been 
experienced, while the Puritan-Parliamen- 
tarians were propelling it into a far more 


43 Anglican bishops regularly filled 26 of the ap- 
proximately 130 seats in the House of Lords. (Cam- 
den Society, op. cit., p. ix; Christopher Hill and 
Edmund Dell (eds.), The Good Old Cause, London: 
Lawrence and Wishart, 1949, pp. 21-22.) 

44 Tl, The Century of Revolution: 1603-1714, 
pp. 75-76; Cicely Veronica Wedgwood, The King’s 
War, 1641-1647, New York: Macmillan, 1959, pp. 
511-512. 
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prote-industrial-type mold than previously. . 
These phenomena were cumulative; the 
early Puritans, like the constitutional Roy- 
alists, did not deviate much from the basic 
historical English trend. Early Puritanism 
sought to come to terms with the vague, 
puzzling phenomenon of emerging industrial 
capitalism, which was accepted as inescap- 
able, but about which there were serious mis- 
givings. The Puritan preachers responded 
by trying to adapt basic Christian morality 
to the new needs of the population, which 
was moving erratically toward a life of un- 
tried competition in an increasingly com- 
mercial and industrial setting.48 These ef- 
forts were aided by the fact that even early 
Furitanism was far less incompatible with 
industrial capitalism than was Anglicanism, 
and in some ways Puritanism was even quite 
compatible, e.g, the emphasis on strenuous 
individualistic effort. 


DIFFERENTIAL STRESS ON AXES OF SOCIO- 
CULTURAL DIVISION AND INTEGRATION 


The fact that the Anglican-Royalists were 
moving closer to a peasant-type society while 
the Puritan-Parliamentarians were. moving 
closer to a proto-industrial-type society can 
be seen in the differential weighting given to 
certain key axes of sociocultural division 
and integration. Whereas the Anglican-Roy- 
alists tended increasingly to stress social 
class more than either religious identity or 
national identity, the reverse was true of 
the Puritan-Parliamentarians. By the mid- 
1640’s, when the climax of societal polariza- 
tion was reached, the reigning monarch, 
Charles I, had a French princess as his 
queen and a central European nephew at 
the head of his cavalry. Furthermore, King 
Charles was engaged in negotiations to get 
Trish Catholic and French Catholic troops 
to come and help him crush the rebellion 
of his “fellow-Protestant” countrymen.* In- 
tegration of the skewed distribution of so- 
cial classes in the Anglican-Royalist camp 
was sought, in large measure, through orient- 
ing everyone to serving the landed aristoc- 
racy. This approach undermined the reli- 
gicus basis for Anglican-Royalist solidarity, 


*5 Knappen, op. cit., pp. 464465... 
+8 Haller, op. ct., p. 117. 
#7 Gardiner, of cit., volume I, p. 227. 
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for both Anglicanism and the overt ministra- 
tions of the Anglican chaplains were geared 
so much of the elite that little religious en- 
thusiasm could be aroused and maintamed 
in the subordinate groups.‘ 

_ This differential weighting of key axes of 
sociocultural division and integration is 
strikingly evident in the respective orienta- 
tions toward a particularly strategic aspect 
of industrialization, that of international 
trade. The early 17th century English mon- 
archs viewed trade essentially as a source 
of revenue to provide for royal consumption 
rather than as a means for national economic 
development.*® Understandably, the Crown 
neglected to use its receipts from the “tunnage 
and poundage” tax (on ships) to build a 
navy that could protect the expanding over- 
seas trade.” By contrast, leading Puritan- 
Parliamentarians were setting up private 
companies in feverish attempts to spread 
English trade around the world. The profit 
motive alone cannot explain adequately the 
compulsive intensity and range of these ef- 
forts, for they often involved useless and/or 
dangerous attacks on the ships and colonies 
of still powerful Roman Catholic Spain. A 
combination of patriotism and militant Prot- 
estantism was also crucial, and these collec- 
tive motivational pressures were exacerbated 
by the early 17th century English monarchs’ 
policy of bending over backwards to avoid 
antagonizing their fellow sovereigns. 


SOCIOLOGY AND HISTORY 


A major postulate of this paper has been 
that, although the development of the Puri- 
tan-Parliamentarian culture accelerated the 
emergence of industrial society in England, 
this cultural development depended on cum- 
ulative reactive interaction between its ad- 
herents and the adherents of the simultane- 
ously developing Anglican-Royalist culture. 


48 Cicely Veronica Wedgwood, The Common Man 
tn the Great Civil War, Leicester University Press 
(England), 1957, p. 16. 

43 Fill, The Century of Revolution: 1603-1714, 
p. 39. 

50 For an analysis of some of the problematical 
implications and ramifications of taxation with re- 
spect to societal development and transformation, 
see Shmuel N. Eisenstadt, The Political Systems of 
Empires, New. York: Tg pie Press of Glencoe, 
1963, 
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Acceptance of this thesis does not’ guarantee ; 
that one will use a sufficiently nomothetic 
approach in analyzing ‘the phenomena’ in- 
volved. Instead, one may be tempted to 
treat these interrelated sets of developments 
as a function of the unique policies followed 
by particular monarchs m response both to 
unique events and to their own personal idio- 
syncrasies. 

The danger of using an excessively idio- 
graphic approach can be reduced by raising 
and dealing with the question of whether 
one of the two derivative English cultures 
has logical priority over the other. Such a 
step was taken by Sir Edward Walker, who | 
had been Secretary-at-War to Charles I. 
Years later, in reflecting on the struggle, 
Walker attributed the downfall of his side 
to the decay of the nobility, to excessively 
luxurious living that undermined the eco- 
nomic basis for the nobility’s dominance, to 
the manumission of villeins, and, in general, 
to the Establishment’s failure to “maintain” 
English society as an agriculturally-based 
hierarchy.®! In effect, Walker said that the 
Puritan-Parliamentarian sociocultural sys- 
tem arose through default by the trustees 
of the Anglican-Royalist system, which is 
treated as having logical priority. 

Walker’s implicit presentation of the An- 
glican-Royalist system as the. traditional 
English system from which the Puritan- 
Parliamentarians deviated is, of course, an 
ideologically motivated interpretive distor- 
tion of the historical fact of radical innova- 
tion by both sides. Although this distortion , 
is quite important in assessing and increas- 
ing sociology’s potential contribution to the 
discipline of history, it is less important than 
another consideration in assessing and in- 
creasing history’s potential contribution to 
the development of sociology. That other 
consideration is Walker’s implicit use of a 
deterministic model of causation. He has 
sought one set of factors that in and of it- 
self is sufficient to bring about a certain 
designated set of results. 

However, even taking on a nomothetic . 
task does not warrant or justify cavalierly 
glossing over the complexity and variety of 


the phenomena to be explained. A scientific .. 


51 Sir Edward Walker, Historical Discourses upon 
Several Occasions, London, 1705, p. 50. 
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-generalization’s adequacy rests as much on 
its ability to encompass the differences within 
the set of phenomena in question as on its 
ability to deal with the similarities. There 
is little, if any, net gain in gomg from the 
Scylla of a separate idiographic explanation 
of each variation to the Charybdis of a no- 
mothetic determinism so narrow that it can 
not handle most of the important phenomena 
in question. 

There is an alternative that often enables 
one to transcend this dilemma. It is the use 
of an auxiliary nomothetic approach that is a 
supplement or substitute for deterministic 
specification of causes. One such approach 
is the assessment of cumulative limiting fac- 
tors, the assessment of conditions that are 
necessary but not sufficient to bring about 
certain results. An approach of this type often 
is better suited to explaining complex diver- 
sity, to revealing the inherent weaknesses of 
one’s explanation, and to making the best 
use of an implicitly or explictly probabilistic 
model. 

I am in accord with Walker on the logi- 
cal priority of the Anglican-Royalist system 
(vis-à-vis the Puritan-Parliamentarian sys- 
tem), but nevertheless cannot accept the 
Anglican-Royalist system as a given factor 
that transcends the situation and determin- 
istically either controls it or fails to control 
it. It is more useful to regard the Anglican- 
Royalist system as being immanent im the 
English situation, as developing along with 
the ‘general situation, and as itself being a 
product of cumulatively limiting factors (as 
well as a limiting factor in its own right). 
Such limiting factors cumulatively restricted 
the range of policies from which successive 
monarchs could choose. This cumulative re- 
striction was essentially independent of the 
idiosyncrasies of the successive people on the 
throne and the uniqueness of the events they 
subsequently encountered. 

One of the earliest and most crucial limit- 
ing factors that is directly relevant to the 
problems of this paper is Henry VII’s per- 
manent weakening of the nobility toward the 
end of the 15th century through his sharp 
reduction of the Crown’s use of the nobility’s 
administrative services.5? Royal failure to fill 


82 This structural change was a drastic solution 
to the seemingly endless series of debilitating dynas- 


tke gap with an effective, self-perpetuating 
bureaucracy (along the lines of France or 
Imperial China) severely limited. centralized 
governmental control over the nation.” As 
a result, Henry VIs son and successor, 
Henry VIII, felt impelled to seek additional 
means of strengthening the Crown’s rule. 
Since traditional metaphysically-oriented re- 
ligion was quite salient in 16th century West 
European life and England was organized as 
a series of parishes, Henry VIII turned to 
establishing a state monopoly over religion 
to enhance royal control over public life in 
England. 

To nationalize religion, Henry first had to 
detach England from the Roman Catholic 
Church. However, such a break could jeop- 
a-dize his rule, for many leading nobles 
staunchly cleaved to the Bishop of Rome. 
Consequently, Henry VIH had little choice 
but to tacitly encourage the militantly anti- 
Papal Protestants 5* and the anti-Latin na- 
tionalists, who were predominantly middle 
class and lower class. The inescapable result 
was to weaken the future pivotal axis of the 
Anglican-Royalist system, i.e., the upper 
class, and to strengthen the future pivotal 
axis of Puritan-Parliamentarian opposition. 
Thus, even Calvinistic James I, who as- 
cended the English throne in 1603 (follow- 
ing the death of Elizabeth I), did not dare 
accede to the Puritan clamor to do away 
with the hierarchy of bishops that was in- 
herited from the Roman Catholic Church; 
the Crown vitally needed this structural sup- 
port. James I’s son and successor, Charles I, 
undoubtedly was motivated by more than 
dedication to Anglicanism when he extended 
the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts. 
The growing opposition to the Establishment 
made it all the more crucial to increase its 
power, but increasing its power led to in- 
tensifying opposition and a need for even 
tighter central control. 

The limiting conditions described and an- 
alyzed in this paper made it necessary for 
religious factors to play a vital part m the 
emergence of industrial society in England, 
for religion was inextricably intertwined with 


tic struggles and usurpations known as the “Wars of 
the Roses.” 
5? For an extensive analysis of these kinds of 
structural considerations, see Eisenstadt, og. cit. 
54 Knappen, op. cit., pp. 51, 78. 
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‘RELIGION AND INDUSTRIALIZATION IN ENGLAND 


government and the economy. In England, 
where industrialization seems to have begun, 
many of the proto-industrial developments 
were in opposition to government restric- 
tion. Talcott Parsons has asserted that pri- 
mary industrialization in the West kad to 
take a “capitalistic” form because unre- 
strained political control would stifle pri- 
mary industrialization. His rationale is that 
political control is dependent on support 
either from traditionalistic elements in the 
population or from strategic elites oriented 
to their own short-run interests.55 (Presum- 
ably, neither of these two sources would go 
along with both the radical innovation and 
long-term investment needed for primary 
industrialization. ) 

However Parsons’ thesis of the necessity 
of capitalism for primary industrialization 
rests on the implicit assumption that if 
there is to be politically centralized control 
over the economy, it will be control by the 
state. If we think of political process more 
analytically, along lines that Parsons him- 
self has suggested elsewhere, it becomes ap- 
parent that restrictive centralized control 
can operate within the economy even without 
substantial state involvement. Such “capi- 
talistic” restriction can take the form of 
monopolistic repression by some kind of car- 
tel, dictation by a league of the dominant 
firms in an industry, or a national organiza- 


85 Talcott Parsons, Structure and Process in Mod- 
ern Societies, New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 
1960, pp. 101-102, 106-107. 
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tion of industrial firms that indirectly gov- 
erns the national economy as if it were an 
oversized “company town.” #8 Even with a 
weak state or strenuous opposition to the 
state, politico-economic nationalism, could 
flourish—~as it did in 17th century England. 

The point to be made m connection with 
Parsons’ thesis is that although the locus of 
control (e.g., private firm or government 
bureau) seems to be crucial ideologically, it 
is much less crucial structurally than the way 
in which control is organized—especially in 
terms of the relative and absolute degree to 
which control is centralized and decentral- 
ized respectively at each level. Were it not | 
for the limiting condition of drastic, violent 
polarization that England experienced in the 
17th century, a fairly decentralized form of 
state control over both economic life and 
religious life might have evolved as a supple- 
ment to the centralized form. Furthermore, 
there could well have emerged a primary 
western industrial society with much more 
overt symbiosis linking the economy, the 
governmental polity, and traditional meta- 
physically-oriented religion to one another 
than ordinarily is dreamt of in our determin- 
istic, structurally differentiated philosophy. 


56 Considering the conditions that were develop- 
ing in the United States during the latter part of 
the 19th century and the first two decades of the 
20th century, it does not seem too farfetched to 
suggest that if business and industry had exercised 
sufficient societal leadership during the Great De- 
pression of the 1930’s, the main actual locus of 
contro] and integration might not be in the national 
government today. 


SOLIDARITY AND DELINQUENCY IN A STREET — 
CORNER GROUP * 


LEron R. JANSYN, JR. 


Southern Tinois University 


Observation of a severely delinquent street corner group shows that two-thirds of the mem- 
bership is relatively constant. Core members, identified on the basis of participation records 
and narrative reports of activity, attend more frequently and regularly than fringe members, 
and spend more time together each night. Leve: of group organization varies widely from 
time to time, and follows trends parallel to tkose observed in daily man-hours; it is 
suggested accordingly that the latter are indices of group solidarity. This conclusion is an 
oplimum explanation of the relationship observed between manhours and activity: low 
solidarity is a threat to the boys, and provokes group activity which attracts and reinforces 


members and increases solidarity. 


UESTIONS have been raised as to 
whether gangs may be more usefully 
viewed as integrated groups, in the 

manner of Whyte’s description of the Nor- 
tons+ as mob-like assemblages under the 
leadership of disturbed persons,” or as loosely 
organized collectivities.*»* The data pre- 
sented here from the study of one group 
over a long period of time help in determining 
the relative merits of these perspectives. 
This study reveals (1) that severely de- 
linquent gangs can have a relatively high 


_* The research for this study was made possible 
through the financial help of the Institute for 
Juvenile Research of the Tlinois Department of 
Mental Health, and the financial help of a local 
civic group; the civic group also made it possible 
for the author to gain the social support and ac- 
ceptance of people in the neighborhood where the 
study was conducted. Solomon Kobrin, Henry Mc- 
Kay and Emil Peluso of the staff of the Sociology 
Department of the Institute for Juvenile Research 
gave invaluable help in conducting this research 
and preparing this report. The author wishes also 
to thank Professor James F, Short for his help in 
analyzing and presenting these data. For some of 
the earlier, and perhaps most basic ideas about, and 
orientations to, the street corner group, and for the 
opportunity to conduct this research, the author is 
indebted to the late Clifford R. Shaw. 

1 William F. Whyte, Street Corner Society, Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1943. 

2 Lewis Yablonsky, “The Delinquent Gang as a 
Near Group,” Social Problems, 7 (Fall, 1959), pp 
108-117. 

® Harold W. Pfautz, “Near Group Theory and 
Collective Behavior,” Social Problems, 9 (Fall, 
1961), pp. 167~174. 

t James F. Short, “Street Corner Groups and 
Patterns of Delinquency: A Progress Report,” Am- 
erican Catholic Sociological Review, 24 (Spring, 
1963), pp. 13-32. 
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degree of organization and (2) that such 
a gang can go through phases of organization 
and disorganization and increases and de- 
crezses of solidarity. A realistic appreciation 
of the properties of the group can only be 
gained through extended, continuous ob- 
servation. 

The study is an attempt not to explain 
delinquency but to illuminate some of the 
ways in which variations in group activity 
are related to internal processes of the group 
and variations in group structure over time. 
Knowledge of such processes aids in the un- 
derstanding of the episodic character of gang 
delmquency.® 

Recent theories of gang delinquency are 
not explicit about the effects of the internal 
dynamics of the gang. There are many hy- 
potheses about what goes on in gangs. De- 
linquency is learned; many personal needs 
are met; identities are formed; and tech- 
niques of neutralization, and rationalizations 
are developed and exercised. Perhaps most 
relevant to this study is the implication from 
Cohen’s theory that the gang enhances the 
enthusiasm of the boys for delinquency, and 
Short’s idea that participation in the gang 
affects aleatory elements, changing the prob- 
abilities of delinquency. For example, partici- 
pation in the core group of a gang seems to 
have implications for the future illegitimate 
parenthood of the members. Status in the 


5 James F. Short, and'Fred L. Strodtbeck, “The 
Response of Gang Leaders to Status Threats: An 
Observation on Group Process and Delinquent Be- 
havior,” American Journal l Sociology, 68 (March 
1963), Pp. 571-579. e 


GROUP SOLIDARITY AND DELINQUENCY 


gang is as much a response to the changing 
structure of the group as it is an aspect of 
individual learning, needs or proclivities. The 
boys act with regard to the conditions within 
the gang. Here solidarity is evaluated as a 
dimension of the condition of the gang; 
knowledge of this dimension is necessary to 
understand the activity of the boys.® 

The subjects were the Dons, an informal, 
autonomous, severely delinquent adolescent 
group.? This group was studied more or less 
systematically by direct observation over a 
period of five and one-half years, The author 
observed the group for slightly over two 
years. The data reported here cover fifteen 
months, during its fourth and fifth years. 
The data have been analyzed to show pat- 
terns of membership participation, changes 
in organization, and fluctuations in the fre- 
quency of the members’ engagement in cer- 
tain types of activity. The analysis leads to 
the recognition of an important relationship 
between organization and activity, and to a 
tentative general hypothesis: In corner 
groups deterioration of group solidarity is 
followed by an increase of group activity 
and a revival of solidarity. 


6 Examination of group factors in delinquency, 
especially those factors having to do with processes 
in the group, has been closely restricted to observa- 
tion in an institutional setting; the observation of 
such a group process in the natural setting is quite 
uncommon. See Short and Strodtbeck, op. cit. p. 
592. 

T Yablonsky, op. cit., In his discussion of “near 
groups” points out that a gang may be the product 
of the attention of “detached workers”: “Ap- 
proaching the gang as a group, when it is not, 
tends to project onto it a structure which formerly 
did not exist.” This is especially likely to happen 
in studies which do not make detailed observations 
over a long period of time. But even informal ob- 
servation can establish the validity of a conception 
of a number of boys as a group. For example, in 
the case presented here, the group persisted for a 
number of years before and after the study was 
done and it was recognized as a group with a name 
by numerous adolescents, adults of the community, 
social workers, and the police and courts. The group, 
including a conception of who were members and 
some idea of a structure, existed several years before 
the author arrived. These conceptions were con- 
tained in written records of former observations of 
the group, and it was in terms of these conceptions 
that he was introduced ‘to the group. The author’s 
informal experiences with the group and all the 
above mentioned people confirmed the existence 
of this consensus as to the identity and reality of 


the group. act 


aa 
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METHOD AND SETTING OF STUDY 


Two kinds of data’are available for analy- 
sis, attendance records and daily narrative 
reports of group activities. The first are rec- 
ords of which boys participated with the 
group each day. These provide basic descrip- 
tions of the group. An index of solidarity is 
derived from the records of the daily number © 
of man-hours which members of the group 
spent together during specified hours. 

Social roles are revealed by the data. The 
attendance data are of particular interest in 
this respect; they permit the distinction of 
two role patterns of participation, core mem- 
bers and fringe members. Concentration of 
attention on role-specific patterns of attend- 
ance is believed to be warranted: the relation- 
ship of attendance to activity suggests that 
these patterns may be as significant to the 
outcome of behavior as the more usual forms 
of role behavior such as planning, leading or 
directing. 

Written daily accounts of the group’s ac- 
tivity make up a second body of data. From 
these data we derive descriptions of the level 
of group organization and a chronology of 
group activity. The description of changing 
levels of organization is used to validate man- 
hours as an index of solidarity. In the last 
section of the paper changes in group organi- 
zation are shown to parallel roughly the soli- 
darity index. In this section we also investi- 
gate the relationship between the index of 
solidarity (viewed as the mdependent vari- 
able) and variations in group activity 
(viewed as the dependent variable.) 

The observer resided in the Don’s neigh- 
borhood, and associated with the group as 
3 “detached worker.” 8 Systematic recording 


8 The observer was employed by a civic group 
of local residents, whose sanction was invaluable. 
to the research. This group had employed, over the 
years, a number of young men to associate with 
and, hopefully to influence some of the more 
troublesome boys in the area. Records of this work, 
Including dally accounts of the activity of the Dons, 
che preceding and succeeding groups on their corner, 
and other similar groups, were valuable in under- 
standing the boys’ activity. The civic group has been 
working in varying degrees of intensity with groups 
ind persons in this neighborhood for over twenty 
vears in efforts to prevent delinquency. Much of 
-he work has been conducted in cooperation with 
a state welfare agency. The detached worker pro- 
zram was coordinated with similar activities in a 
city-wide program. The wealth of information and 
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of the participation of the members was be- 
gun after three months of close association 
with the boys. 

The activities of the group were observed 
By staying with the boys at their current 
gathering-place for the entire evening. Usu- 
ally they assembled on a particular street 
corner. They also spent much time in either 
of two restaurants and in a recreational 
agency clubroom. They participated in the 
recreational agency as an agency club; a 
number of girls were members. Most of these 
girls were close friends of the boys and 
associated with them nightly outside of recre- 
ational agency club meetings. The girls 
formed a street-corner group in their own 
right, with a name. It resembled what has 
been referred to in the literature as an 
“auxiliary. 33 

The observations were recorded in a diary. 
Participation was recorded by notation of 
the persons who were gathered in the group 
on each of 197 days over a period of one 
year.® Notations were also made of the per- 
sons who were present during each hour of 
the period from 7:30 to 10:30 p.m. on 149 
of these days. The days were selected es- 
sentially by chance. 

The study was conducted in a neighbor- 
hood where groups such as the Dons are 
commonplace. It is an inner-city working- 
class neighborhood, one-half square mile in 
area, located two miles from the central 
business district. It ranks at the 85th per- 
centile among the areas of the city according 
to the rates of official delinquency. For the 
past 25 years there has been extensive demo- 
lition of residential property in and adjacent 
to the neighborhood. This property has been 
replaced by a large public housing project 
and light industrial buildings. Further ex- 


experience represented by these efforts has been a 
source as well as a test for some of the ideas pre- 
sented here. 

® These days were scattered throughout the year. 
The author deliberately made his work week ir- 
regular, and varied days off from week to week, 
Occasionally other duties would keep him from 
meeting the group. Sundays are somewhat under- 
represented In the observations. When the author 
arrived after 7:30 p.m. or left before 10:30 p.m., 
it was not possible to observe the man-hours. There- 
fore a number of days had to be left out of the 
sample. There was no indication that the days ob- 
served differ in any systematic way from those not 
observed. 


tensive slum clearance and redevelopment is 
planned for the area. It has been an area of 
first settlement of a series of immigrant 
groups, of which the Italians were the last 
major group; the ethnic composition is now 
mixed. From 1940 to 1957 the total popula- 
tion decreased from 27,145 to 24,074. How- 
ever, there is a small but increasing number 
of Negro residents in the public housing 
projects, 

A traditional, institutional form of associa- 
tion among male adolescents and young 
adults in the neighborhood is the social 
athletic club. Such clubs have been useful 
as mutual-aid societies and have assisted 
members in their aspirations toward occupa- 
tional and social mobility. Though the use of 
this institutional form has declined, boys 
very often form autonomous groups with a 
view toward becoming such a club, hoping 
eventually to rent private premises for their 
gatherings. 

The boys in the Dons were 14 to 16 years 
of age at the beginning of the study. Mem- 
bers of groups such as the Dons make up a 
large proportion of the very numerous official 
delinquents from this area. Of the 45 boys 
brought to the court from this area during 
the year of the study, 9 were members of 
the Dons. Fifteen were members of the two 
groups which preceded and succeeded the 
Dons on their corner. Twenty-six of the 60 
members of the Dons were adjudged delin- 
quent by the county court at some time. 

The possession of private premises is an 
ideal. There were ten or fifteen adolescent 
graups in the néighborhood who had such. 
Most are not long in the boys’ possession; 
a group may have three or four stores during 
its career. The Dons succeeded, with the 
author’s help, in renting a store several 
months after the study. They were unable to 
maintain this after the author left the area. 
After a period of having no store, they again 
rented one. This too, lasted only a few 
months. 

The Dons also participated each year in 
the program of a recreational agency, and 
in this way obtained a clubroom. They were 
not all equally enthusiastic about this ar- 
rangement and there, was constant division 
and contention, between those who were in 
favor of agency membership and those who 
were not. This contention divided the Dons 
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GROUP SOLIDARITY AND DELINQUENCY 


into two overlapping and co-existing sub- 
groups, the gang and the club. It was usual 
for the boys to assemble at a restaurant after 
the agency closed. The attendance at these 
two places reflected the division of the group. 


ANALYSIS OF ATTENDANCE DATA 


Membership, for the purpose of this study, 
is defined as the status of a boy who is ob- 
served to associate with the group with 
enough regularity to become familiar to the 
observer and who receives recognition as a 
member by at least two of the other boys.?° 
Because attendance is often resumed after 
extended absences, all members were re- 
garded as permanent during the year of ob- 
servation. Cumulative group membership 
increased during the year from 28 to 60 
boys. Since the author associated with the 
boys for three months before this increase 
took place, he is fairly certain that almost 
all the additions were actually new members. 
Association with the group by some of these 
boys was infrequent and of short duration. 

Attendance is defined as an observed ap- 
pearance of a member with the group on 
any given evening during the hours of 7:30 
to 10:30 p.m. The evening hours were chosen 
because this is the time most boys are 
present, and the time that external commit- 
ments to work, school, or family are least 
likely to mtervene. Also, the attendance rec- 
ord is used to compare one day with another. 


10Tn no case was a boy’s attendance as a member 
recorded until one week after his first observed 
appearance. Membership in a gang is a vague status 
and has not been precisely defined in the literature. 
For example, in Short’s and Strodtbeck’s researches 
in Chicago, the identification of members was largely 
a matter of the judgment of the “detached worker,” 
it was not operationally defined, and the worker’s 
criteria were not specified in detail. This is due both 
to the condition of field work and the diffuseness 
of gang membership itself. Objectivity was main- 
tained by means of weekly interviews of the “de- 
tached workers” and by field observations by the 
_ research staff. See Short and Strodtbeck, “Street 
Corner Groups and Patterns of Delinquency,” op. 
cit, p. 17. 

11 The purpose of this was to avoid the possi- 
bility of failing to record the attendance of any boy 
who, though absent for an extended period, for 
example by being in jail, was still important to the 
group. If such an absent member never returned, 
nothing would be lost, because the data refer only 
to boys whose presence with the group was ac- 
tually observed. 
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It is more important then, that the criteria 
be permanent from day to day than that they 
result in a full representation of experience. 

Atiendance and Time Spent Together. 
There are two problems in the analysis of the 
attendance data: first, to observe change in 
łhe descriptive categories, and second, to 
use these attendance data to assess variables 
elated to solidarity and role. The final as- 
sessment of solidarity is made by use of 
daily man-hours spent together by the 
zroup.!? In regard to the first problem, 
which is essentially one of description, the 
variables were selected with a view toward 
Dracticality and the ability of the variables 
=o reflect changes in the dynamics and struc- 
zure of the group. The data are presented 
n a summary fashion in Table 1. The semi- 
{monthly means of all variables are reported. 
The first half of October and the first half 
Df September are not reported. There were 
only 2 observations in the first instance and 
none in the latter. 

Compositional Siabslity. Questions of soli- 
darity obviously cannot be completely an- 
swered by means of daily man-hours. The 
attempt to use attendance data to assess sol- 
larity, however, led to the assessment of 
sompositional stability. Although this ap- 
Sroach did not appear to result in a usable 
ndex of group solidarity, it provided inter- 
sting descriptive statistics concerning social 
‘oles in the group, and important corrobora- 
ion for a number of the conclusions about 
“oles, interpersonal relationships, and the 
-tructure of influence. 

The assessment of compositional stability 
made it necessary to further limit the defini- 
“ion of the unit because a relatively constant 
terval between days to be compared is 
needed. Thus comparisons were made of all 
airs of days in which the days were next to 
»ne another or separated by one day. For the 
‘mtire study this procedure resulted in a re- 
auction of the sample to one of 134 days, 
hich is used in all presentations of attend- 
=nce data. 

The variable used to measure composi- 
onal stability is the duplication rate. The 
cuplication rate for any pair of consecutive 


12 Numerous indices of solidarity were attempted, 
|ome of which are described below. This one was 
@hosen because of its concreteness, direct observa- 
Eility, objectivity and simplicity. 
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TABLE 1. SEMI-MoONTHLY MEANS OF DAILY ATTENDAFCE VARIABLES AND NUMBER OF GROUP ACTIVITIES 
Attendance Daily Man-Hours Hours per Boy Activities * 
a! OOO m _ No. of — 
Core Fringe Total Core Fringe Total Core Fringe Total Days A.G. D.G. I.D. 
Oct. oa Scat ee es eso ide is 2 2 4 
6.6 7.0 13.6 15.0 113 26.3 2.3 1.6 2.0 7 4 2 4 
Nov. 8.0 12.3 20.3 22.7 24.3 47.0 2.8 2.0 2.3 3 2 0 0 
6.9 9.7 16.6 16.1 18.3 34.4 2.2 1.9 2.0 9 1 0 1 
Dec. 6.9 10.5 17.4 15.8 19.9 35.9 23 1.9 2.1 8 0 0 2 
53 7.8 13.0 12.8 18.8 31.5 2.4 2.5 2.4 4 2 0 4 
Jan. 6.9 6.1 13.0 153 11.0 26.9 2.2 1.8 2.0 8 2 0 0 
7.0 10.3 17.3 16.6 18.6 35.3 2.4 1.8 2.0 8 1 0 1 
Feb 5.7 7.5 13.2 12.7 12.6 24.8 2.1 1.5 1.9 11 1 O .1 
5.4 8:3 13.7 12.7 17.4 30.1 23 2.1 2.2 7 1 1 1 
Mar. 5.5 5.3 10.8 14.3 11.2 25.5 2.6 2.0 24 6 3 2 4 
6.9 6.7 13.6 17.6 13.6 311 2.5 1.8 2.3 7 0 0 0 
Apr. 7.8 11.0 18.8 20.4 24.6 45.D 2.6 2.3 2.4 5 1 1 0 
6.5 11.8 18.3 15.3 19.5 3438 24 1.7 1.9 6 1 0 0 
May 7.6 11.0 18.6 15.2 21.2 36.4 2.0 1.9 1.9 5 1 0 2 
6.2 9.0 15.2 13.2 16.0 29.2 2.2 1.8 1.9 5 1 0 3 
June 6.7 9.7 16.3 16.0 16.7 32.7 2.4 1.7 2.0 3 1 1 0 
6.0 8.8 14.8 15.0 15.8 30.8 2.5 1.8 2.1 4 1 0 1 
July 7.3 8.0 15.3 15.7 13.7 26.4 2.2 1.7 1.9 7 0 0 3 
8.7 8.0 16.7 18.3 14.0 32.3 2.1 1.7 1.9 3 1 0 2 
Aug 6.6 4.6 11.2 14.8 8.8 23.6 2.0 1.4 2.0 5 0 0 1 
6.7 8.1 14.9 14.9 14.9 29.7 23 1.8 2.0 7 1 1 4 
Sept. as tics ae et Non si a 2 2 0 
8.0 7.8 15.8 19.0 15.3 343 2.4 2.0 2.2 6 1 1 1 
Mean 6.7 8.5 15.2 156 188 314 23 18 21 
Standard 
Deviation 0.9 2.0 2.4 2.4 4.0 5.7 0.2 0.2 0.2 
Totals ... 134 30 13 39 


* A.G. = activity of the entire group 
D.G. = delinquencies of the entire group 
LD. = delinquencies of individuals and cliques 


days is the ratio of the number of boys 
present on both days (counted twice) to the 
number of boys present on either day. The 
higher the rate, the more similar the composi- 
tion of the group on those two days. The 
‘results of these calculations are presented in 
Table 2. The mean duplication rate for the 
group for the year was 0.63. This type of 
analysis is useful for questions of the extent 
to which the group is composed of the same 
persons from time to time. ) 

_ An attempt was made to compare attend- 
ance at times more widely separated. Ten 
pairs of days were selected randomly, each 
pair having one day in October and one day 
in the following September. The mean was 
0.68; accordingly, two-thirds of the group 
was likely to be the same at times separated 
by a year. The same method was applied to 
samples between October and each other 
month. January and February were very 


low and March the lowest, when paired: with 
October. It is noteworthy that in March the 
group participated in an episode of mob 
violence and attracted the attention and 
constant surveillance of the police. The first 
half of March shows some of the lowest 
values for the measures in Tables 1 and 2, but 
the very low fringe duplication rates reveal 
that even this low level of attendance was 
achieved by a large number of different boys 
rather than by one group. The core group 
showed different characteristics. Although it 
had an attendance and man-hours value in 
early March which were below the means 
for the year, its duplication rate was near the 
mean, indicating that the few boys who did 
participate early in March did so with greater 
regularity than did the fringe members. How- 
ever, a word of caution needs to be added to 


‘this interpretation. The instability of the 


winter months as reflected in the duplication 
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TABLE 2. SEMI-MONTHLY MEANS oF DUPLICATION 





RATES 
Core Fringe Total N* 
76 .30 58 6 
Nov. .90 55 .68 3 
075 55 65 10 
Dec. 81 .63 .69 8 
.78 .55. .64 3 
Jan. -77 45° 62 12 
81 59 68 9 
Feb 65 .46 55 15 
-45 -47 49 5 
Mar -74 ot 53 5 
73 .30 §5 7 
Apr 89 .55 70 6 
76 -65 70 6. 
May -79 .69 73 7 
-, 83 vol §2 4 
June -85 48 63 3 
86 .67 75 4 
july 81 .50 65 6 
.70 63 67 3 
Aug 71 .62 67 4 
82 41 62 6 
Sep. cere vua F 
91 47 69 5 
Mean -76 51 63 
Standard 
Deviation .18 „21 14 





*N refers to the number of pairs of days in 
which days were next to one another or separated 
by one day. 


rate is partly due to low attendance because 
of cold weather. 

Core Members. Prior to analysis of the 
attendance data, and based on reported daily 
observations of group activity, nine boys were 
identified as core members. The criteria used 
were ability to influence the behavior of 
other boys, and ability to attract a follow- 
ing.18 The same nine boys were later identi- 


18 The identification of core members by any 
method which is demonstrably objective is difficult 
in this kind of field operation. Attendance records 
are useful; in this case they support the judgment 
of the author. There is, however, the need to assess 
characteristics like status and influence. For example, 
the boy who makes no suggestions or whose sug~ 
gestions are often rejected is presumed to be of 
low status. Attracting a following is seen especially 
well in changes of meeting places, as described 
below. 

This problem recurs in the literature; explicit def- 
initions of status, and the criteria observed are not 
always stated operationally. See Whyte, op. cit., 
pp. 11~14, 326-327, and Short and Strodtbeck, “The 
Response of Gang Leaders to Status Threats” loc. 
cit. Pp. 577-579. Short and Strodtbeck discuss the 
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fied by: means of the quantitative attendance - 
data. 

In analyzing the attendance data, the 
record of each boy was examined. It was 
found that these same nine boys had the 
highest frequency of attendance, ranging 
from 79 to 121 days in the sample of 134. 
The identification of this group on the basis‘, 
of independent qualitative data, and the 
finding that the same boys were highest in 
attendance, suggests that the concept of a 
core group in a street corner group is valid, 
precisely definable and significant to the 
behavior of the group.'* 

These considerations, added to the discus- 
sion of the duplication rate in the preceding 
section, provide evidence that the core group 
is much more than a Statistical construct. 
Additionally, although the data are not dis- 
cussed in detail here, records were made each 
=vening of several instances of companionship - 
thoice. That is, notice was taken of sub- 
zroups of boys who were associating in some 
activity apart from the rest of the group, 
sither talking together, engaged in some 
activity together, or just standing apart. 
Also, the changing composition of the group 
as boys came and went was recorded. The 
total mstances of companionship choice for 
sach month (75 to 100) were then ar-. 
zanged in a matrix, and by manipulation of 
-ows and columns, three subgroups became 
apparent.” The core members distributed 
chemselves among all of these subgroups 
n each month except March, in which they 
were all in one subgroup. This example of 
cohesiveness is believed to be a reaction to 
che crisis brought on by the riot, and further 


complexity of (often deliberately concealed) status 
=n the gang. An operational definition is obviously 
difficult; Short and Strodtbeck offer no such def- 
cnition in this article. In the present research it is 
extremely important that the author’s judgment of 
¿tatus be supported, at least in the case of “core” 
status by the attendance data, and the companion- 
ship choice data discussed below. 

14Such calculations do not preclude the possi- 
silty of change in the core group over a longer 
period of time, as well as the possibility of identify- 
ing a different core group if a different time period 
~vere observed. This consideration re-emphasizes the 
necessity, in any study of corner groups, of taking 
mmto account the extent and continuity of time of 
sbservations. 

15 An illustration of the method is to be found 
in George C. Homans, The Human Group, New 
York: Harcourt Brace, 1950, p. 83. 
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evidence of the greater solidarity of the core 
group in comparison to the fringe members. 
It is also a further indication of the ability 
of attendance data to reflect the operation 
of group dynamics, 

Differential Attendance of Core and Fringe 
Members. The hours per boy for the group, 
while related to total daily man-hours for the 
group, appears mainly to amplify the fluctua- 
tions determined by attendance. Attendance 
for the fringe group is closely related to 
group attendance and total daily man-hours, 
while attendance for the core group ‘and 
hours per boy for both core and fringe are 
relatively stable. It appears then, that the 
behavior which causes greatest fluctuations 
in total daily man-hours for the group (the 
solidarity index) is the attendance of fringe 
members. This, incidentally, is consistent 
with the common conclusion that a corner 
group is made up of a nucleus of core mem- 
bers, and an extremely variable number of 
fringe members. _ 

The specific hypothesis that the amount of 


time the group spends together is related to- 


its activity is examined in the final section 
of this paper, in the discussion of solidarity 
and activity. However, if the proposition is 
tenable, these patterns of attendance become 
related to variations in activity and may be 
seen as part of the mechanism by which the 
group responds to its changing situation, and 
by which its activity is regulated. 


ANALYSIS OF THE NARRATIVE DATA 


Leadership and Influence as Characteristics 
of Organization. The analysis of the activity 
reports is used in this section to describe the 
organization of the group. Organization, as 
used here implies a status structure of in- 
fluence and the presence of implicit or ex- 
plicit group goals. The readiness with which 
the observer can find evidence of the ex- 
istence of these, in the boys’ reported be- 
havior, is a positive indicator of the level 
of organization. When little evidence appears 
in the reports, organization is presumed to be 
low. Influence is seen in such actions as 
expressing approval or disapproval, or in- 
structing someone as to proper behavior. 
Status is judged by the amount of such be- 
havior on the part of a member. Goals are 
defined as the apparent object of group ac- 
tivity at any given time. 
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In October there was ready evidence of 
toth a group goal and a structure of influence. 


` The observer reported on October 14, “The 


Dons have arranged to get a club room in 
the agency . . . It appears that Paul has 
been the one who has pushed for this ar- 
rangement.” The boys organized themselves 
around Paul, identified in this study as the 
club-segment leader, and directed their be- 
havior toward the goal of becoming an agency 
club. 

Cne of my earliest conversations with the 
boys occurred in July, two months before 
the agency club program started. In it, Paul 
expressed his persistent concern to involve 
the boys in this program. He continued to 
promote the idea among the boys, and ap- 
parently tried to recruit into the group boys 
who would be favorable. 

Bobby, the gang-segment leader, was usu- 
ally opposed to the idea; this gives an in- 
sight into the structure of leadership in the 
group. Another long-enduring interest on the 
part of many of the boys was to purchase 
uniform club jackets. Bobby was in favor 
of this idea but Paul was not. Nonetheless - 
the group made the purchase. 

The two leaders often supported each 
other’s conflicting intentions. Each of them 
nad their own following, but neither could 
consistently control the entire group. As 
observed below, the two leaders conferred 
on group problems, spoke for the group, 
and even acted as emissaries. Paul was more 
willing to act in the latter role. 

The following excerpt, like the others, is 
‘ncluded to illustrate the kinds of records that 
were kept, as well as to describe these par- 
ticular situations. It relates an incident in 
which Paul exercised his influence by in- 
troducing, supporting, and encouraging a new 
boy into membership in the group: 


Later, Paul and his group returned in John’s 
car, John drove across the park without any 
lights on, and then drove around it again, this 
time with the lights on. When he stopped the 
riders came over and the boys talked about 
how they narrowly missed the trees. The other 
boys did not seem too impressed by this 
display, at least not as impressed as they were 
with an earlier fist fight. Some of them seemed 
somewhat critical, saying that the riders 
would have been sorry if they had hit an 
cpen sewer... . 

We stayed around talking for a while when 
Bill, who had been refused admission to the 
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club Wednesday night, said that he would like 
to break a window. He picked up a rock and 


after a few comments about where he should - 
throw it he broke a window on the first floor 


of the project. The boys-all ran, some got 
into John’s car, and the others left on foot. 
(Daily Report, October 10.) 


The usual routine for introducing new 
members like Bill and John was to allow the 
candidate to “hang around” until the others 
either rejected him or became accustomed 
to him. In the latter case, explicit recognition 
followed, usually in the form of some kind 
of vote. The outcome of the vote was only 
rarely negative, and when it was the boys 
would usually vote again later on. The real 
issue was whether to have a vote and when 
it was to occur. Paul was trying to induct 
the new members without the preliminaries. 
In the case of John this was not contrary 
to the boys’ desires, but Bill was not gen- 
erally welcome. No one else, including Bobby, 
ever attempted this; Paul succeeded.1* On 
November 18, Bill was elected into the club. 

In contrast to this, a friend of Bobby’s 
spent the whole summer in the process of in- 
duction.17 It is significant, however, that he 
was much better socialized to the ways of the 
group when he finally was accepted. There 
follow a few excerpts about his career. At 
first the boys tended to be quite critical 


16 Before the author came in contact with the 
group, Bobby had supported a friend of his in 
gaining membership. However, Bobby kept this 
boy in a personal friendship relationship. Paul 
wanted Bill brought into membership in his own 
right. This difference in approaches has to do 
with the instrumental-expressive difference between 
the two leaders. Paul as the task leader was not 
able to continue to lend personal support to an 
unpopwar boy for a very long period of time 
because this might alienate the other boys from 
whom he wished to demand task performance. He 
needed the additional support of the new members 
but could not continue to be responsible for their 
actions, Bobby, in contrast, made no task demands 
and could stay aligned with his not-so-popular 
friend, and depend on his personal attraction to 
maintain the loyalty of his followers. It made no 
difference to him if he alienated someone this 
week; he would come back next week. Paul, how- 
ever, when he needed task performance, needed it 
at a particular time; next week might be too late. 

17 Neither of these inductees were strangers. They 
had known the members of the Dons for years, 
had attended school with them and probably had 
associated closely with them at times in the past. 
Neither however was a member of the group. 
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of Jim and ridicule everything he did. One 
time he was quite aggressive toward a smaller 
boy, completely in keeping with ordinarily 
acceptable and desirable behavior according 
to the norms of this group: 


A young boy who appeared to be ten or 
eleven approached on the sidewalk and wanted 
ta pass between the stand and the building. 
Jim was in his way, atid the boy stood and 
waited and looked at Jim. Jim asked him 
what he wanted and he said to go through. 
Jim looked at him as if the’ boy was being 
impertinent and told the kid he could go 
around the stand in the street. Then Jim 
threatened to beat up the boy and approached 


him menacingly. The boy stood to him 
and offered to fight. Meanwhile, the others 
“were commenting and antagonizing the boy. 
Finally they let the boy past and everyone 


started commenting and criticizing Jim for 
picking on such a little kid... . The boys knew 
the kid’s sister and informed Jim that the boy 
had six sisters and five bigger brothers. .. . 
(Daily Report, July 17.) 


This had occurred more than a month 
after Jim had begun to associate with the 
zroup. The following excerpts reveal how the 
Dther members acted toward him even after 
ne was in association with the group for some 
zime; 


Earlier Jim said he was owed money by 
Jack and he intended to get it that night, 
Before he went to the shack Paul told Johnny 
that Jim wanted his money and that he 
hadn’t better come around if he didn’t have it. 
But he didn’t seem to care. Apparently he was 
correct in not caring because Jim didn’t say 


anything to him. 
(Daily Report, July 25.) 


The same day I discussed the organization 
2f the Dons with another one of the “de- 
ached workers”: 


Andy and I spoke a little of the organization 
of the Dons. He feels that it is very loose at 
present and I agree; there are two leaders 
now, Bobby who is top man and Paul who is 
second. They are also divided into at least two 
cliques, and a group of unattached members. 
There are a number of boys hanging around 
who are not considered members; Jim and 
Phil are such. In Andy’s view, Bobby is well 
respected and the boys turn to him for leader- 
ship because of his good sense, while Paul 
is feared for his strength and aggressiveness. 

(Daily Report, July 25.) 


_im went on to gain more and more status 
end to become an important, well-accepted 


A 
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member. Bill became quite prominent during 


the critical périod of February, March and: 


April, but soon after ceased his association 
with the group, never having gained much 
respect from the members. 

- Further discussion of the process of induc- 
tion and the dynamics of status in the group 
is reported elsewhere.18 We are concerned 
here with illustrating the kind of leadership 
and organization which existed. The ability 
to act successfully without general support 
of the group, and even to deviate, and still 
have the acceptance of the group is one 
mark of leadership. It is not the same kind 
of leadership as the kind wherein one in- 
fluences and guides a consensus, but it is 
still leadership. 

Changes in Organization and Level of 
Organization. As seen in well-attended meet- 
ings, parties, and socials, and in organization 
around various tasks and projects of the 
club, the group showed a continually increas- 
ing level of organization. Late in November, 
however, the boys began more frequently to 
raise questions about Paul’s leadership. One 
report indicates that several higher-status 
members interfered with Paul’s selection of 
a club room. Another states that, on No- 
vember 25, the members elected one of the 
girls to the presidency of the club and made 
‘Paul the vice-president. Also, in November, 
Bobby, the leader of the gang, began to ab- 
sent*himself from the club, to attract a small 
group into association with him, and to 
demonstrate his influence in other ways. To 
understand the shifts of group organization, 
it is necessary to understand that the boys’ 
Interests alternated between club and gang 
goals, This duality is seen in the division 
of feeling toward the gang leaders and in 
a marked difference in the behavior of the 
leaders. 

Under Bobby’s leadership, tke boys 
started having meetings of the Dons separate 
from those of the recreational agency club. 
These begafi late in November. Bobby, who 
was never enthusiastic about or active in 
club affairs, or Gene, one of the core mem- 
bers, presided over these meetings. Paul at- 
tended most, but never presided. He had 
always presided over the agency club meet- 


18 Leon R., Jansyn, “Group Structure and Cere- 
mony in a Street Corner Group,” (unpublished 
manuscript), 1962. 


‘ings along with the president. Bobby was 


able to initiate these meetings and not care 


‘whether they were well conducted, or even, at 


first, well attended, partly because of the 
characteristics of his role as gang leader. 

The gang goals include little that requires 
efficient performance of tasks. The gang 
leader can therefore be casual about de- 
veloping his following, relate himself to the 
members in a more personal manner, and 
try to win loyalties of the more popular 
members. The club leader, however, is con- 
cerned about the performance of tasks and 
must choose followers from among those 
willing to work. These are not always the 
bays he likes, nor the most popular, nor the 
most solidly entrenched members. Also, 
unlike the gang leader, he must often relate 
himself to the members in a formal, instru- 
mental way which is uncomfortable, at least 
for members of the Dons and apparently 
for many corner boys. 

The fact that there is concern with both 
fighting and club activities at the same time 
is further evidence of duality of imterest. 
This fact also enables the observer to make 
a useful distinction between “main interests” 
Irom time to time, by determining the degree 
ta which members just talk about fighting 
as opposed to placing themselves in a posi- 
tion where fighting is imminent. Such a-dis- 


tinction is useful as an aid in assessing the | 


level of organization. If lower-status mem- 
pers, for example, rather than leaders, place 
the group in a position of imminent con- 
flict, it may be taken as evidence of dis- 
organization in the group.’ 

Interest in club activities fell in December 
and many of the members began to gather 
in a nearby restaurant under Bobby’s leader- 
ship. Some lower status members who had 
been recruited by Paul in October (Bill 


among them), participated in this change 


19Tt is also difficult to determine whether this 
group is properly called a fighting gang. Though 
they conceived of themselves as such, and received 
considerable publicity as a warring gang from the 
metropolitan press, they were never observed in 
anything which might be called a “gang fight.” 
There were legends of gang fights when they were 
younger, but their notoriety seems to be based on 
participation in a riot and numerous episodic as- 
saults. This is not to minimize the harm done, but 
iz may help to specify what is and is not a “gang 
war.” 


ry 
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of loyalties, and a conflict between Paul and 
Bobby became apparent when some of the 
very-high-status boys also changed loyalties 
(after a Christmas party). One interesting 
expression of this change was the fact that 
Paul was the only member who said he was 
satisfied with the Christmas party. One other 
core member went so far as to say that the 
food was good. All others said nothing or 
were critical. 

The fact that the boys left the club in the 
process of changing loyalties and that low- 
status members became influential in the 
group indicates that Bobby did not just 
usurp Paul’s position but started a basic 
structural realignment. This implies a prior 
disorganization. The apparent disorganiza- 
5 of the preceding month was therefore 
real. 

Interest m gang activities became more 
prominent. Apparently as an attempt to en- 
hance their own position, several of the 
lower-status members actively participated 
in a growing conflict with another group. 
The boys again changed the location of their 
gatherings. The new gathering-place was 
three miles from the Dons’ neighborhood and 
in the neighborhood of the group with which 
the conflict was developing. Paul had made 
unsuccessful attempts to arbitrate this con- 
flict, even going on January 5 as emissary 
‘to discuss the dispute with members of the 
other group. It appeared however that Bobby 
encouraged the boys in their conflict, as in 
the following report: 


On the way back, Tommy told how a 
couple of the Circles had come, into the 
restaurant and were very nice to him. He 
said they talked to Bobby about stopping 
the Dons from fighting them but Bobby told 
them there was no stopping them now, as 
supposedly a number of other clubs from 
Thompson Street have joined the Dons... . 

Earl repeated a theme that he has put 
forth in the past, namely that the reason 
people are getting smart with the Dons is 
re they have been inactive for so 
When Paul came into the place the boys 
told, him about the fight they were going to 
have. They also told him that some of the 
Circles had phoned them this. evening to try 
and get out of the fight. Paul seemed to think 
that this would be reason not to go but the 
boys told him they were not going to let the 
Circles cop a plea again. Paul then said, 
“Well, lots of luck to you,” and told me 
that “If the guys think this is going to be a 
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pushover, they’ve got another thought com- 
-ing. 

(Daily Report, February 13.) 


A few days later many of the members 
were arrested while watching a fight between 
zne of the Dons (a member of low status) 
and one of the boys from the other group. 
This incident is an example of placing the 
zroup in a position of imminent conflict, char- 
acteristic of the gang orientation. The fact 
chat it was uncontrollable, and led by lower- 
‘tatus members, indicated the degree of 
disorganization. Early in March the boys 
>articipated in a riot originally intended as 
an attack on some Negro boys with whom 
¿nother conflict had started. This conflict 
¿lso was initiated by lower-status members. 
This riot, as mentioned above, received con- 
siderable attention from the police and news- 
papers. There were banner headlines, front 
page pictures and feature articles for several 
cays. A number of the Dons and many 
strangers assembled and milled on the street 
Lear the corner. Suddenly someone threw a 
mck through a window and the mob dis- 
persed, running in all directions and break- 
Mg windows in the process. Although con- 
siderable damage was done, the police pre- 
vented the activity from reaching serious 
proportions, as it might have done, had there 
been a re-assembly, by arresting several of 
the boys. 

Several events in the two months following 
the riot suggest that the group was ex- 
f2riencing an increase in organization as 
yell as continuation of interest in gang ac- 
tvities. They participated in formal meetings | 
vith representatives of the group of Negro 
oys who were objects of the hostility ex- 
pressed in the riot. Bobby refused to partici- 
rate in these meetings but encouraged Paul 
t+ do so. Paul reported to Bobby on the 
proceedings of each meeting. Bobby teased 
km one time, saying that Paul would some 
day be famous as a great peacemaker, and 
taen added that he, Bobby, would paint his 
fzce red, yellow and brown and be King 
o* Brotherhood. The satire appeared to re- 
fect the attitude of most of the boys and 
rcflects Bobby’s ascendance as leader during 
tLe period. 

Second, there were more frequent expres- 
sns among the boys of the “proper” form 
o. interpersonal relationships in the group. 
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In contrast with the recruiting done by Paul . 


in October, the group was “polled” before 
the introduction of a recruit at this time. 
Third, the conflict with the Circles continued, 
but no individual fights wer2 held and an 
older group was called upon to help resolve 
the issues and suppress the conflict by a 
show of support for the Dons. Tke show 
of support was done in a way that made 
fighting appear to be out of the question, 
as each of the older boys wes accompanied 
by his girl-friend. Other disputes were in- 
itiated with other groups, but this time by 
high-status members, and all the disputes 
were very highly controlled. 

At least twice, early in April, it was noted 
that Tommy, one of the core members, 
severely criticized and insulted two of the 
lower-status members who were prominent 
in the Circles’ conflict and threatened them 
with beatings if they caused any more 
trouble. Also, the group resisted attempts 
on the part of a Mexican clique to involve 
them in affairs and conflicts in the Mexican 
neighborhood. The Mexican clique then dis- 
continued participation with the Dons. Paul 
also made overt demonstration of his sub- 
ordinetion to Bobby. 

The gang orientation continued and be- 
came firmly established in April. The boys 
in one instance adopted a uniform front of 


deception of the authorities in regard to. 


the breaking of some school building win- 
dows. This deception was diffused even 
among non-members to the pcint where a non- 
member, on being arrested, tried to assume 
the blame for shooting at the windows. Open 
and obvious violative behavior, particularly 
vandalism, became quite common. This per- 
formance was by lower-status members. In 
May the two leaders withdrew from frequent 
participation with the group for approxi- 
mately a month. From May through August, 
the group took on a segmented appearance. 
The leaders’ return in July was followed by 
attempts to organize the group by getting 
the “segments” to gather in one place, and 
by re-entering the group in the recreational 
agency program. Neither of these attempts 
succeeded immediately. In August, with the 
group still quite segmented, the boys com- 
menced a series of assaults and fights with 
Negro boys in the neighborhood. Outsiders 
frequently participated in these incidents. 
"Also, at this time some cf the members 


participated in several fights at a bathing 
beach. 

The boys oriented themselves toward 
gang goals at times when the group was 
organized and at times when it was rela- 


tively disorganized. The same is true of | 


club goals. The degree of organization in 
the group varies widely and does not ap- 
pear to depend on the content, violative or 
not, of the boys’ behavior. However, during 
disorganized times, the likelihood increases 
that more erratic persons, who are not 
highly regarded by the boys, will exert in- 
uence. It may be this aspect of group life 
which results in the gang appearing, as it 
does at times, to be a mob led by disturbed 
people who assume leadership for their own 
>urposes. This kind of leadership does not 
imply much control over the group, since the 
group at these times appears to be very 
deficient in any kind of control. Leadership, 
in the sense of continuing influence over the 
members, appears to go to boys who are 
held in high regard by the members and who 
possess many of the qualities ordinarily as- 
sociated with leadership.2° Thus, the fact 
that disorganization occurs does not indicate 
that the gang is completely outside the scope 
of explanation by the usual theories of 
group dynamics, and does indicate that it 
is necessary to combine ideas of collective 
behavior and ideas of group dynamics to 
understand what many gangs do. 

Variability in Meaning of Membership. 
Membership is defined as it is in this study 
so that attendance can be counted. Such a 
conception of membership might tend to 
give the group a more organized appearance 
than is warranted. However, the definition 
has a basic similarity to the boys’ own con- 
ceptions, based on participation as evidence 
of membership. 

Among the boys there was little agreement 
as to size of group or definition of member- 
ship at any given time. The reason for 
this disparity was not ignorance of who was 
and who was not a member. Consensus was 
high whenever the status of a particular per- 
son was at question. The fact of participa- 


tion was at all times the final criterion. It 


20 A similar conclusion was drawn from data 
concerning later research by Short and Strodtbeck, 
discussed by Short in “Street Corner Groups and 
Patterns of Delinquency: A Progress Report,” Amer- 
ican Catholic Sociolegical Review, 24 (Spring, 
1963), pp. 29-32. 
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was the abstract ideas of definition of mem- f 


bership and size of group which varied 
from boy to boy and in relation to varying 
purposes. Discrepancies in size and composi- 
tion appeared when the boys were consider- 
ing membership as related to different goals 
or to certain projects. Thus one must be 
clear, when considering membership, about 
the situation to which the use of the idea 
of membership is relevant. Also, the fact 
that the boys’ conceptions vary while the 
researcher’s remains the same emphasizes 
the need to be specific about the definition 
of membership when generalizing about 
gangs. 

A Chronology of Group Activity. In order 
to examine the proposition that group activ- 
ity is related to changes in unity as reflected 
in the index it is necessary to abstract cate- 
gories of action from the daily narrative 
reports. These categories are intended to 
comprise a behavioristic index of changes in 
the frequency of group action in general and 
differences in the content of this action as 
well. The diary was examined in detail and 
all activity meeting the definitions of the 
following categories was noted. 

The first, of most general significance, is 
“actions of the entire group,” (A.G.). Then, 
because of a particular interest in delinquent 
activities as a special type of group activity, 
a subcategory of ‘delinquencies of the entire 
group,” (D.G.) was defined. These are con- 
sidered separately because delinquency was 
expected to show fluctuations similar to 
activity in general. The high frequency of 
delinquencies by the Dons adds to the in- 
terest and utility of delinquency as a class 
of activity. Since there is a similar interest 
in other delinquent acts of members, another 
category is defined as “delinquencies of in- 
dividuals and cliques,” (I.D.). 

The following is a part of the chronology 
of group activities: ` 

Feb. 15 one decided to buy sweaters. 


.) 

Feb. 17 A member had a fight with a mem- 
ber of Circles; those watching were 
arrested. (D.G.) 

Feb. 28 A aa was driving a stolen car. 


Mar. 1 Two members tried to steal a car 
battery. (I.D.) 

Mar. 2 A member fired a gun at a group of 
Negro boys and members chased the 
Negro boys. (D.G.) 


aif 
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Mar. 2 A member started a fight with some 

s Negro, boys. (I.D.) 
(The participation of the entire 
group was not.apparent in this par- 
ticuląr incident.) 

Mar. 3 Many of the members participated in 
a rot. (D.G.) 


Actions of the entire group are defined 
as those either involving the total member- 
-hip at any given time, or planned, or sup- 
ported, or anticipated and tolerated by the 
cntire membership. Unless the participation 
ef the entire group was obvious, the act 
vas not so classified. A delinquent act is one 
which would be so judged by the police at 
the time and place it occurred if called to 
their attention.4: Finally, all those delin- 
cuencies which are not actions of the entire 
group were considered to be delinquencies 
cf individuals and cliques. 

A list of the activities, both group and 
individual which are included in the Daily 
Eeports, and which meet these definitions, 
mounts to 30 actions of the entire group 
vhich (including 13 delinquent actions), 
aid 39 delinquencies of individuals anc 
ciques. The reliability of this procedure is 
coviously questionable. However, the list 
was made for analysis of another index of 
salidarity sometime before the present anal- 
ysis was conceived. One reason the excerpts 
and part of the chronology are provided, 
i= so that the reader may know the nature 
o° the qualitative data used. It is the rate 
o` occurrence of these activities which is to 
be related to the variations in group 
sclidarity. 


LIVEL OF ORGANIZATION, MAN-HOURS, AND 
ACTIVITY 


First, the relation between the rise and 
fall in degree of organization and the rise 
ard fall of total daily man-hours is exam- 
ired, and then the relation between daily 
man-hours and changes in frequency of 
group action. 

‘The narrative material, related above, in- 
dates that the group underwent a process 
of increasing organization in the fall. Late 
im December and throughout January and 


21 The problem of making a useful definition 
of delinquency is widely recognized, but not yet 
so ved. For example, see the discussion by Herbert 
A. Bloch and Frank T. Flynn, Delinquency, New 
Yerk: Random House, 1956.) 
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Ficure 1. Szxc-Monrsty Means or rae Torat Dary Man-Hours Srenr TOGETHER FOR THE ENTRE 
GROUP, DIVIDED INTO PERIODS OF ORGANIZATION AND DISORGANIZATION AS DESCRIBED IN THE ANALYSIS OF THE 


NARRATIVE REPORTS. 


February the withdrawal from the club by 
the gang leader, and the restructuring of 
the group under his leadership, marked a 
period of disorganization. Leadership con- 
flict and attempts by low-status members to 
increase their status became prominent as 
this disorganization progressed. After the 
riot, throughout March and April until an- 
other withdrawal by the leadership in May, 
signs of increasing organization were again 
observed. Stability of the gang orientation 
and segmentation of the group are aspects 
of a period of slow decline which ended in 
August, and was in turn followed by rein- 
volvement of active leadership. A rough 
parallel to this rise and decline exists in the 
curve of daily man-hours.?* (See Figure 1.) 


22 In a previous report on these data, a different 
index was used. See Leon R. Jansyn, “Solidarity and 
Delinquency in a Street Corner Group: A Study of 
the Relationship Between Changes in Specified 
Aspects of Group Structure and Variations in the 
Frequency of Delinquent Activity,” (unpublished 
M.A. thesis, University of Chicago, 1960). The 
former index, however, did not parallel any ob- 
served development of the group. On the contrary 
the social process of the group was divided ac- 
cording to divisions in the purely empirical trends 
of the index of solidarity. The present index has a 
different configuration of trends and, upon analysis 
of the activity reports from the point of view of 
“degree of organization,” was found (as noted 
here) to conform to trends in organization. The 
present index was therefore considered more useful. 
Further relationships, such as role differentiation 
amd identification of core members, confirmed the 


The periods where the high points occur 
are also periods of a high level of organiza- 
tion. The periods where the low points oc- 
cur are the periods described above as rela- 
tively disorganized. The parallel is by no 
means exact. One interesting difference be- 
tween man-hours and the division by analy- 
sis of the qualitative reports is that the 
decline in man-hours starts in both mstances 
of disorganization long before the disorgan- 
ization is apparent in the narrative. The rise 
in solidarity takes place briefly, during the 
early part of the organized periods. The rise 
is precipitous, while the decline is gradual. 
This is consistent with the theory underlying 
this paper. Solidarity, it appears, has a 
tendency to decline. It reaches a level where 
it becomes threatening to the boys. There 
is a spurt of group activity which generates 
interest and increases attendance and soli- 
darity. 

In order to test the relationship between 
the rate of occurrence of activities, and the 


trends in man-hours, it is necessary to divide 


the curve into periods of rise and decline. 
It is difficult to determine valid division 
points by looking at the curve by itself. We 
will considér a period of rise to be marked 
by the beginning of the precipitous rise 
occurring early in the organized periods; and 


greater utility of the simple measure of daily man- 
40urs, 7 i = on 
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TABLE 3. ussite Cree eae aioe ia aban: wane eared 





Number of 
= Activities per 
' Semi-Monthly Period 
Directisn Number of Semi- 

Period of Charge Monthly Periods A.G.* D.G.* 
October to mid-November Rising 3 2.67 1.33 
Mid-November through February Declinhg © 7 1.14 0.14 
March through mid-April Rising 3 1.33 1,00 
Mid-April through July Declinng 7 0.86 0.14 
August through September Rising ‘4, 1.00 1.00 
. Totals 24 125 0.54 


* A.G. = activities of the entire group; D.G. — delinquencies of the entire group. 


consider that they end when the rise reaches 
its highest point. The results of this analysis 
are presented in Table 3. 

From this analysis it appears that group 
activity in general, including group delin- 
quencies, increases after low points in man- 
hours. The rate of activity then decreases 
after a high point is reached, only to increase 
again following the next low point. 

‘There are many obvious problems in this 
analysis. The curve can be divided in many 
ways. It can be divided to dissipate the re- 
lationship. This is more true of activity in 
general than of the subset of delinquent 
activities (the relationship is stronger for 
group delinquencies.) It appears that these 
boys found it easier to act as a group in 
a delinquent manner than in a conventional 
manner. The fact that the author helped 
the boys in carrying out conventional group 
activities and not with their delinquent ones 
adds to the importance of the relation be- 
tween activity and group delinquency. In 
fact he worked against the hypozhesis pre- 
sented here by encouraging them in activi- 
ties while solidarity was high. 

Although the curve of solidarity can be 
divided in a way which eliminates the ap- 
pearance of the relationship found here, ne 
way has been found to divide it to show the 
opposite relationship. Because of these prob- 
lems, sufficient data have been included that 
the reader may investigate alternative ar- 
rangements himself. It is also possible that 
other combinations of the data will produce 
better indices of solidarity, In spite of these 
- difficulties, however, considerable leverage is 
gained on these problems by the use of the 
.kind of data presented here, At least one 


; K 


can approach the problems in Bi a 
objective terms. 


INTERPRETATION OF FINDINGS 


These findings are interpreted on the basis 
of the proposition that the solidarity of the 
group is important to the boys and its de- 
cline beyond a certain level is threatening ‘> 
to them. They respond to this threat by ` 
group action which arouses interest, and at- 
tracts and reinvolves members.** The con- 
tent cf their action is quite often delinquent. 
This is a result of the orientation the boys 
have developed, making delinquency easier 
for the group than conventional activity. 
This orientation arises from the tradition of _ 
the neighborhood, the response of the con- ` 
ventional community to their action, and 
the history of the group. Also the boys are. 
quite delinquent individually. They have 
problems of being rejected at school and in 
other areas of contact with conventional so- 
ciety. They often express considerable ani- 
mosity toward teachers, police, certain eth- 
nic groups (especially Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans), people from other neighborhoods 
and even some from their own neighborhood. 
In many ways the Dons were not well inte- 
grated into the life of the neighborhood. 


28 There are alternative interpretations, and the 
data are not conclusive. One might see increasing 
activity merely as a probable result of the influx 
of fringe members. The organizational change, how- 
ever, would still be a phenomenon of interest as an 
intervening variable if this were the case. That the 
influx of fringe members is due solely to some extra- 
group cause is unlikely, however, in view of the 
precipitous increases in fringe and entire group 
attendance and man-hours, as opposed to the 
gradualness of decline which follows each of the 
increases, 
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They “hung around” the public housing 


project and many lived in the project. This -. 


is not to say that they were not a part of 
the life of the neighborhood, but that they 
were a marginal group. 

The boys saw many of the people whom 
they considered enemies to be a threat to 
them, to the group, to the neighborhood, 
and even to their way of life. It is partly 
in regard to these threats that the group is 
important to them. They see the group as 
a defense. There are many other threats, 
particularly from other adolescent groups. 
Altercations frequently arise between them 
and Negro and Puerto Rican groups, and 
groups from other locations or neighbor- 
hoods. Many of these arise out of mterac- 
tion in school and other places where adoles- 
cents are brought together. Thus the group 
is important as a matter of self-defense. 
Finally, in the existing situation, there was 
a likelihood that a boy who did not belong 
to a group was always eligible for harass- 
ment by any of the numerous groups in the 
area. 

It is also clear that these boys were com- 
fortable in interaction with each other and 
desired such interaction. They are socialized 
to depend heavily on the response of their 
peers for the organization of their own life. 
Gans’ discussion of peer-group society is 
especially relevant in this regard. Although 
he is not concerned with describing delin- 
quent groups, his remarks seem to apply 
rather well to some aspects of the Dons’ 
life when he discusses the West Ender’s 
dependence on his group: 

The West End adolescent, as noted before, 
is alive only with his peer group; outside it, 
he exists as a quiet and almost passive in- 
dividual. With adults, he is likely to be 
lethargic and sullen, seeking always to mini- 
mize contact with them. In the peer group, 
however, the style of life is one of action- 
seeking. Much of the conflict between adoles- 
cent and adult therefore is that between the 
action-seeking and the routine-seeking pat- 
terns. 

In the adolescent peer group, manifesting 
the episodic search for action in an almost 
pure, ideal-typical form, life alternates be- 
tween killing time and searching for action. 
Some of it takes place right within the group, 
in a dialectic of conformity and competitive- 
oer aca which the individual realizes him- 


24 Herbert J. Gans, The Urban Villagers, Glen- 


The development of their own conception 
of their legitimate social roles may depend 
on experiences in an all-male peer group. 
Inability to participate successfully in such 
a group may be a threat to their own self 
conception. Miller found that the all-male 
adolescent group is a necessity in lower- 
class life: 

The “hanging” peer group is a unit of par- 
ticular importance for the adolescent male. 
In many cases it is the most stable and 
solidary primary grcup he has ever belonged 
to; for boys reared in female-based house- 
holds the corner group provides the first real 
opportunity to learn essential aspects of the 
male role in the context of peers facing simi- 
lar problems of sex-role identification.*5 


Opportunities for occupation in the con- 
ventional world did not seem to be a great 
concern of these boys. They felt a heavy 
dependence on relatives, and on friends with 
“connections” to get jobs later on. As stated 


‘apove in regard to integration, they were 


a marginal group. Perhaps this marginality 
accounts for the mixture of fighting and 
stealing in their activities. At any rate, they 
could not be seen as clearly participating 
in either a criminal or a conflict culture, but 
in a mixture. 

Rather than the causes of delinquency, 
our main concern has been group solidarity 
and the influence of its changes on group 
activity. Though at times the group acts like 
a mob, these same boys make up a more 
or less well-organized group. In fact it ap- 
pears that, unless the group is disorganized, 
mob-like behavior is unlikely. 

The behavior of the boys may be under- 
stood as arising in part from experiences in 
activities which they pursue in response to 
concern aroused by instability in their peer 
group. The content of their behavior is to 
some extent culturally delimited; standards, 
deiinitions, and values are learned in asso- 
ciation with their peers in the street corner 
group. But when they act, and how often, 
are controlled in part by variation in the 
solidarity of the group. 


coe: The Free Press, 1962, p. 65, and generally pp. 
64-83. 
25 Walter B. Miller, “Lower Class Culture as a 


Generating Milieu of Ganz Delinquency,” Journal 
of Social Issues, 14 (1958), p. 14. 


CULTURE AND SYMPTOMS—AN ANALYSIS OF 
PATIENTS’ PRESENTING COMPLAINTS * 


TRVING KENNETH ZOLA 
Brandeis University 


Physical disorder is often thought to be a fairly objective and relatively infrequent phenom- 
enon. An examination of the literature reveals, however, that the empirical reality may be 
that iliness, defined as the presence of clinically serious signs, is the statistical norm. Given 
that the prevalence of abnormalities is so high, the rate cf acknowledgement so low, and the 
decision to seek aid unrelated to objective seriousness and discomfort, it is suggested that a 
socially conditioned selective process may be operating in what is brought in for medical 
treaiment, Two suck processes are delineated anc the idee is postulated that it might be suck 
sélective processes and not etiological ones whica accoun! for many of the previously unex- 
plained epidemiological differences between socizties and even between subgroups within a 
society. A study is reported which iiusirates the existence of such a selective process in the 
differing complaints of a group of Itakan and Irish patients—a pattern of differences which 
is maintained even when the diagnosed disorder for which they sought aid is held constant. 


THE CONCEPTION OF DISEASE 


N most epidemiological studies, the defini- 
| tion of disease is taken for granted. Yet 
today’s chronic disorders do not lend 
themselves to such easy conceptualization 
and measurement as did the contagious dis- 
orders of yesteryear. That we have long as- 
sumed that what constitutes disease is a set- 
tled matter is due to the tremendous medical 
and surgical advances of the past half-cen- 
tury. After the current battles against can- 
cer, heart disease, cystic fibrosis and the like 
have been won, Utopia, a world without dis- 
ease, would seem right around the next cor- 
ner. Yet after each battle a new enemy seems 
to emerge. So often has this been the pattern, 
that some have wondered whether life with- 
out disease is attainable.* 
Usually the issue of life without disease 


* The data collection for this study was supported 
by the Departments of Psychiatry and Medicine of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital. The final writ- 
ing and analysis was supported by the National 
Institute of General Medical Sciences Grant No. 
11367. For thelr many substantive and editorial 
criticisms the author wishes to thank Margot 
Adams-Webber, Dr. Bernard Bergen, Anne Gold- 
berg, Marlene Hindley, Dr. Philip E. Slater, and 
Dr. Mark Spivak. The greatest debt, however, is 
owed to Dr. John D. Stoeckle and Leonora K. Zola 
who, together, read and criticized more drafts of 
this paper than the author cares to remember. 

i René Dubos, Mirage of Healtk, Garden City, 
New York: Anchor, 1961. On more philosophical 
grounds, William A. White, in The Meaning of 
Disease, Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins, 1926, 
arrives at a similar conclusion. 
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has been dismissed as a philosophical prob- 
Jem—a dismissal made considerably easier 
by our general assumptions about the statis- 
tical distribution of disorder. For though 
there is a grudging recognition that each of 
us must go sometime, illness is generally as- 
sumed to be a relatively infrequent, unusual, 
or abnormal phenomenon. Moreover, the gen- 
eral kinds of statistics used to describe illness 
support such an assumption. Specifically di- 
egnosed conditions, days out of work, and 
doctor visits do occur for each of us rela- 
tively infrequently. Though such statistics 
represent only treated illness, we rarely ques- 
tion whether such data give a true picture. 
Implicit is the further notion that people 
who do not consult doctors and other medical 
agencies (and thus do not appear in the “‘ill- 
ress” statistics) may be regarded as healthy. 

Yet studies have increasingly appeared 
which note the large number of disorders 
escaping detection. Whether based on phy- 
sicians’ estimates? or on the recall of lay 
populations,’ the proportion of untreated 


2 R.JF.H. Pinsett, Morbidity Statistics from 
General Practice, Studies of Medical Population, 
No. 14, London, H.M.S.0., 1962; P. Stocks, Sickness 
in the Population of England and Wales, 1944-~ 
1347, Studies of Medical Populations, No. 2, Lon- 
don, H.M-S.O., 1944; John Horder and Elizabeth 
Horder, “Illness in General Practice,” Practitioner, 
173 (August, 1954), pp. 177-185. 

8 Charles R. Hoffer and Edgar A, Schuler, “Mea- 
surement of Health Needs and Health Care,” Am- 
erican Sociological Review, 13 (December, 1948), pp. 
719-724; Political and Economic Planning, Family 
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disorders amounts to two-thirds or three- 
fourths of all existing conditions.* The most 
reliable data, however, come from periodic 
health examinations and community “health” 
surveys.” At least two such studies have 
noted that as much as 90 percent of their 
apparently healthy sample had some physi- 
cal aberration or clinical disorder. More- 
over, neither the type of disorder, nor the 
seriousness by objective medical standards, 


Needs and the Social Services, George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., London, 1961; Leonard S. Rosenfeld, 
Jacob Katz and Avedis Donabedian, Medical Care 
Needs and Services in the Boston Metropolitan Area, 
Boston: Medical Care Evaluation Studies, Health, 
Hospitals, and Medical Care Division, United Com- 
munity Services of Metropolitan Boston, 1957. 

That these high figures of disorder include a 
great many minor problems is largely irrelevant. 
The latter are nevertheless disorders, clinical en- 
tities, and may even be the precursors of more 
medically serious difficulties. 

ö See for example, Commission on Chronic Il- 
ness, Chronic Illness in a Large City, Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1957; Kendall A. Elsom, 
Stanley Schor, Thomas W. Clark, Katherine O. 
Elsom, and John P. Hubbard, “Periodic Health Ex- 
amination—Nature and Distribution of Newly Dis- 
covered Disease in Executives,” Journal cf the Am- 
erican Medical Association, 172 (January, 1960), 
pp. 55-61; John W. Runyan, Jr., “Periodic Health 
Maintenance Examination—I. Business Executives, 
New York State Journal of Medicine, 59 (March, 
1959), pp. 770-774; Robert E. Sandroni, “Periodic 
Health Maintenance Examination—-II. Industrial 
Employees,” New York State Journal of Medicine, 
59 (March, 1959), pp. 778-781; C. J. Tupper and 
M. B. Becket, “Faculty Health Appraisal, University 
of Michigan,” Industrial Medicine and Surgery, 27 
(July, 1958), pp. 328-332; Leo Wade, John Thorpe. 
Thomas Elias, and George Bock, “Are Periodic 
Health Examinations Worth-while?” Annals oj 
Internal Medicine, 56 (January, 1962), pp. 81-93. 
For questionnaire studies, see Paul B. Ccrnerly anc 
Stanley K. Bigman, Cultural Considerations ir 
Changing Health Attitudes, Department of Preven- 
tive Medicine and Public Health, College of Medi- 
cine, Howard University, Washington, D.C., 1961; 
and for more general summaries, J. Wister Meigs, 
“Occupational Medicine,” New England Journal of 
Medicine, 264 (April, 1961), pp. 861-867; George 


. S. Siegel, Periodic Health Examinations—Abstracts 


from the Literature, Public Health Service Publica- 
tion No. 1010, Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1963. 

è See Innes H. Pearse and Lucy H. Crocker, The 
Peckkam Experiment, London: George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., 1949; Biologists in Search of Material, 
Interim Reports of the Work of the Pioneer Health 
Center, Peckham, London: Faber and Faber, 1938: 
Joseph E. Schenthal, “Multiphasic Screening of 
the Well Patient,” Journal of the American Medical 
Association, 172 (January, 1960), pp. 51-64. 
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differentiated those who felt sick from’ those 
who did not. In one of the above studies, 
even of those who felt sick, only 40 per cent 
were under medical care.” It seems that the 
more intensive the investigation, the higher . 
the prevalence of clinically serious but pré- 
viously undiagnosed and untreated disorders. 

Such data as these give an unexpected 
statistical picture of illness. Instead of it 
being a relatively infrequent or abnormal 
phenomenon, the empirical reality may be 
that illness, defined as the presence of clini- 
cally serious symptoms, is the statistical 
norm.® What is particularly striking about 
this line of reasoning is that the statistical 
notions underlying many “social” patholo- ` 
gies are similarly being questioned. A num- 
ber of social scientists have noted that the 
basic acts or deviations, such as law-break- 
ing, addictive behaviors, sexual “perver- 
sions” or mental illness, occur so frequently 
in the population ® that were one to tabulate 


T Pearse and Crocker, op. cit. 

8 Consider the following computation of Hinkle 
et al. They noted that the average lower-middle- 
class male between the ages of 20 and 45 experiences 
over a 20-year perlod approximately one life- 
endangering illness, 20 disabling illnesses, 200 non- 
disabling illnesses and 1,000 symptomatic episodes. 
These total 1,221 episodes over 7,305 days or one 
new episode every six days. And this figure takes 
no account of the duration of a particular condition, 
nor does it consider any disorder of which the 
respondent may be unaware. In short, even among a 
supposedly ‘healthy’ population scarcely a day goes 
by wherein’ they would not be able to report a 
symptomatic experience. Lawrence E. Hinkle, Jr, ` 
Ruth Redmont, Norman Plummer, and Harold 
G. Wolff, “An Examination of the Relation between 
Symptoms, Disability, and Serious Illness in Two 
Homogeneous Groups of Men and Women,” Amer- 
ican Journal of Public Health, 50 (September, 1960), 
pp. 1327-1336. l 

9 See Fred J. Murphy, Mary M. Shirley, and 
Helen L. Witmer, “The Incidence of Hidden De- 
tinquency,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
16 (October, 1946), pp. 686-696; Austin L. Porter- 
Held, Youth in Trouble, Fort Worth: Leo Potishman 
Foundation, 1949; James F. Short and F. Ivan Nye, 
“Extent of Unrecorded Delinquency,” Journal of 
Criminal Law, Criminology, and Police Science, 49 
(December, 1958), pp. 296-302; James S. Waler- 
stein and Clement J. Wyle, “Our Law-abiding Law- 
breakers,” Probation, 25 (April, 1947), pp. 107~112; 
Alfred C. Kinsey, Wardell B. Pomeroy, and Clyde 
C. Martin, Sexucl Behavior in the Human Male, 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders, 1953; Stanton 
Wheeler, “Sex Offenses: A Sociological Critique,” 
Law and Contemporary Problems, 25 (Spring, 
1960), pp. 258-278; Leo Srole, Thomas S. Langer, 
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all the deviations that people possess or en- 


gage in, virtually no one could escape the. 


-` Tabel of “deviant.” 

_ |. ‘Why are so relatively few potential ‘“devi- 
. ants” labelled such or, more accurately, why 
do. so few come to the attention of official 
agencies. Perhaps the focus on how or why 
a particular deviation arose in the first place 
might be misplaced; an equally important 
issue for research might be the individual 
and societal reaction to the deviation once it 
occurs.4° Might it then be the differential 
response to deviation rather than the prev- 
alence of the deviation which accounts for 
many reported group and subgroup differ- 
ences? A similar set of questions can be 
asked In regard to physical illness. Given 
that the prevalence of clinical abnormalities 
is so high and the rate of acknowledgment 
so low, how representative are “the treated” 
of all those with a particular condition? 
Given further that what és treated seems un- 
related to what would usually be thought 
the objective situation, i.e., seriousness, dis- 
ability and subjective discomfort, is it pos- 
sible that some selective process is operating 
in what gets counted or tabulated as illness? 


THE INTERPLAY OF CULTURE- 
AND SYMPTOMS” 


Holding in abeyance the idea that many 
epidemiological differences may in fact be 





Stanley T. Michael, Marvin K. Opler, and Thomas 
A. C. Rennie, Mental Health in the Metropolis, 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1962; Dorothea C. 
Leighton, John S. Harding, David B.. Macklin, 
Allister M. MacMillan and Alexander H. Leighton, 
The Character of Danger, New York: Basic oo 
Inc., 1963. 

10 As geen in the work of: Howard §. Becker, Out- 
siders, Glencoe, Ilinois: The Free Press, 1963; Kai 
T. Erikson, “Notes on the Sociology of Deviance,” 
Social Problems, 9 (Spring, 1962), pp. 307-314; 
Erving Goffman, Stigma—Notes on the Manage- 
ment of Spoiled Identity, Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1963; Wendeli Johnson, 
Stuttering, Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1961; John I. Kitsuse, “Societal Reaction to 
Deviant Behavior: Problems of Theory and 
Method,” in Howard S. Becker (ed.) The Otker 
Side, Glencoe, Ilinois: The Free Press, 1964, pp. 
87-102; Edwin M. Lemert, Social Pathology, New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1951; Thomas J. Scheff, “The 
Societal Reaction to Deviance: Ascriptive Elements 
in the Psychiatric Screening of Mental Patients in 
a Midwestern State,” Social Problems, 11 (Spring, 
1964), pp. 4Q1-413. 
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Jue to as yet undiscovered etiological forces, 
we may speculate on how such differences 
zome to exist, or how a selective process of 
attention may operate. Upon surveying many 
cross-cultural comparisons of morbidity, we 
concluded that there are at least two ways 
in which signs ordinarily defined as indicat- 
ing problems in one population may be 
ignored in others.’! The first is related to 
the actual prevalence of the sign, and the 
second to its congruence with dominant or 
major value-orientations. 

In the first instance, when the aberration 
is fairly widespread, this, in itself, might 
constitute a reason for its not being con- 
sidered “symptomatic” or unusual. Among 
many Mexican-Americans in the Southwest- 
ern United States, diarrhea, sweating, and 
coughing are everyday experiences,“ while 
among certain groups of Greeks trachoma is 
almost universal. Even within our own so- 
ciety, Koos has noted that, although lower 
back pain is a quite common condition 
among lower-class women, it is not consid- 
ered symptomatic of any disease or disorder 
but part of their expected everyday exist- 
ence.!* For the population where the partic- 
ular condition is ubiquitous, the condition is 
perceived as the normal state. This does 
not mean that it is considered “good” (al- 
though instances have been noted where not 
having the endemic condition was considered 


11 Here we are dealing solely with factors in- 
fluencing the perception of certain conditions as 
symptoms. A host of other factors influence a 
second stage in this process, i.e. once perceived as 
a symptom, what, if anything, is done. See, for 
example, Edward S. Suchman, “Stages of Illness 
and Medical Care,” Journal of Health and Human 
Bekavior, 6 (Fall, 1965), pp. 114-128. Such mechan- 
isms, by determining whether or not certain condi- 
tions are treated, would also affect their over- 
or under-representation In medical statistics. 

12 Margaret Clark, Health in the Mexican-Ameri- 
can Culture,. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1958. 

18 Richard H. Blum, The Management of the 
Doctor-Patient Relationship, New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1960, p. 11. 

14 Earl L. Koos, The Health of Regionsville, New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1954. 

15 Erwin W. Ackerknecht, “The Role of Medical 
History in Medical Education,” Bulletin of History 
of Mecicine, 21 (March-April, 1947), pp. 135-145; 
Allan B. Raper, “The Incidence of Peptic Ulceration 
in Some African Tribal Groups,” Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, 
152 (November, 1958), pp. 535-546. 
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abnormal) 168 but rather that it is natural 
and inevitable and thus to be ignored as 
being of no consequence. Because the 
“symptom” or condition is omnipresent (it 
always was and always will be) there simply 
exists for such populations or cultures no 
frame of reference according to which it 
could be considered a deviation." 

In the second process, it is the “fit” of 
certain signs with a society’s major values 
which accounts for the. degree of attention 
they receive. For example, in some non-lit- 
erate societies there is anxiety-free accept- 
ance of and willingness to describe hallucina- 
tory experiences. Wallace noted that in such 
societies the fact of hallucination per se is 
seldom disturbing; its content is the focus 
of interest. In Western society, however, 
with its emphasis on rationality and control, 
the very admission of hallucinations is com- 
monly taken to be a grave sign and, in some 
literature, regarded as the essential feature 
of psychosis. In such instances it is not the 
sign itself or its frequency which is signifi- 
cant but the social context within which it 
occurs and within which it is perceived and 
understood. Even more explicit workings of 
this process can be seen in the interplay of 
“symptoms” and social roles. Tiredness, for 
example, is a physical sign which is not only 
ubiquitous but a correlate of a vast number 
of disorders. Yet amongst a group of the 
author’s students who kept a calendar not- 
ing all bodily states and conditions, tired- 
ness, though often recorded, was rarely cited 


16 For example, Ackerknecht, of. cit. noted that 
pinto (dichromic spirochetosis), a skin disease, was 
so common among some South American tribes 
that the few single men who were not suffering 
from it were regarded as pathological to the degree 
of being excluded from marriage. 

17 Jt is no doubt partly for this reason that many 
public health programs flounder when transported 
in toto to a foreign culture. In such a situation, when 
an outside authority comes in and labels a par- 
ticularly highly prevalent condition a disease, and, 
as such, both abnormal and preventable, he is 
postulating an external standard of evaluation 
which, for the most part, is incomprehensfble to 
the receiving culture. To them it simply has no 
cognitive reality. 

18 Anthony F. C. Wallace, “Cultural Determinants 
of Response to Hallucinatory Experience,” Archives 
of General Psychiatry, 1 (July, 1959), pp. 58-69. 
With the increased use of LSD, psychodelics, and so 
forth, within our own culture such a statement 
might have to be qualified. 
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as a cause for concern. Attending school and 
being among peers who stressed the impor- 
tance of hard work and achievement, almost 
2s an end im itself, tiredness, rather than 
being an indication of something being wrong 
was instead positive proof that they were 
doing right. If they were tired, it must be 
because they had been working hard. In such 
a setting tiredness would rarely, in itself, be 
either a cause for concern, a symptom, or a 
reason for action or seeking medical aid.?® 
On the other hand, where arduous work is 
not gratifying in and of itself, tiredness, 
would more likely be a matter for concern | 
and perhaps medical attention.” 

Also illustrative of this process are the 


divergent perceptions of those bodily com- © 


plaints often referred to as ‘female trou- 
bles.’ 2! Nausea is a common and treatable 
concomitant of pregnancy, yet Margaret 
Mead records no morning sickness among 
the Arapesh; her data suggest that this may 
be related to the almost complete denial that 
a child exists, until shortly before birth.2* In 
a Christian setting, where the existence of 
liie is dated from conception, nausea be- 
comes the external sign, hope and proof that 
one is pregnant. Thus m the United States, 
this symptom is not only quite widespread 
but is also an expected and almost welcome 
part of pregnancy. A quite similar phenome- 
non is the recognition of dysmenorrhea. 
While Arapesh women reported no pain dur- 
ing menstruation, quite the contrary Is re- 


1@For the specific delineation of this process, I 
am grateful to Barbara L. Carter, “Non-Physiologi- 
cal Dimensions of Health and Ilness,” Brandeis Uni- 
versity, Waltham, 1965. 

20 Dr. John D. Stoeckle, in a personal communica- 
tion, has noted that such a problem is often the 
presenting complaint of the “trapped housewife” 
syndrome. For detail on the latter see Betty 
Friedan, Tke Feminine Mystique, New York: Dell, 
1963; and Richard E. Gordon, Katherine K. Gordon, 
and Max Gunther, The Sphi-Level Trap, New 
York: Dell, 1962. We realize, of course, that tired- 
ness here might be more related to depression than 
any degree of physical exertion. But this does not 
alter how it is perceived and reacted to once it 
occurs, 

*1 This section on ‘female troubles’ was suggested 
by the following readings: Simone de Beauvoir, 
The Second Sex, New York: Knopf, 1957; Helene 
Deutsch, The Psychology of Women, New York: 
Grune and Stratton, 1944; and Margaret Mead, 
Mele and Female, New York: Morrow, 1949. 

22 Margaret Mead, Sex and Temperament in Three 
Primitive Societies, New York: Mentor, 1950. 
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ported in the United States.” Interestingly 
enough the only consistent factor related to 
its manifestation among American women 
was a learning one—those that manifested it 
reported having observed it in other women 
during their childhood.** 

From such examples as these, it seems 
likely that the degree of recognition and 
treatment of certain gynecological problems 
may be traced to the prevailing definition of 
what constitutes “the necessary part of the 
business of being a woman.”?5 That such 
divergent definitions are still operative is 
shown by two recent studies. In the first, 
78 mothers of lower socioeconomic status 
were required to keep health calendars over 
a four-week period. Despite the instruction 
to report all bodily states and dysfunctions, 
only 14 noted even the occurrence of menses 
or its accompaniments.” A second study, 


28 Mead, op. cit., 1949. As far as the Arapesh are 
concerned, Mead does note that this lack of 
‘perception may be related to the considsrable self- 
induced discomfort prescribed for women during 
menstruation. 

24 Reported in Mead, ibid. The fact that one has 
to learn that something is painful or unpleasant 
has been noted elsewhere. Mead reports that in 
causalgia a given individual suffers and reports pain 
because she is aware of uterine contractions and 
not because of the occurrence of these contractions. 
Becker, op. cit., 1963, and others studying addictive 
behaviors have noted not only that an individual 
has to learn that the experience is pleasurable but 
also that a key factor in becoming addicted is the 
recognition of the association of withdrewal symp- 
toms with the lack of drugs. Among medical patients 
who had been heavily dosed and then withdrawn, 
even though they experience symptoms as a result 
of withdrawal, they may attribute them to their 
general convalescent aches and pains. Stanley 
Schacter and Jerome Singer, “Cognitive, Social, 
and Physiological Determinants of Emotional State,” 
Psychological Review, 69 (September, 1962), pp. 
379-387, have recently reported a series of ex- 
periments where epinephrine-injected subjects de- 
fined thelr mood as euphoria or anger depending 
on whether they spent time with a euphoric or angry 
stooge. Subjects without injections reported no 
such change in mood responding to these same 
social situations. This led them to the contention 
thet the diversity of human emotional experiences 
stems from differential labelling of similar physical 
sensations. 

#5 A term used by Drs. R. Green and K. Dalton, 
as quoted in Hans Selye, The Stress of Life, New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1956, p. 177, 

26 John Kosa, Joel Alpert, M, Ruth Pickering, and 
Robert J. Haggerty, “Crisis and Family Life: 
A Re-Examination of Concepts,” The Wisconsin 
Sociologist, 4 (Summer, 1965), pp. 11-15. 
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done on a higher socioeconomic group 
yielded a different expression of the same 
phenomenon. Over a period of several years 
the author collected four-week health calen- 
dars from students. The women in the sam- 
ple had at least a college education and virtu- 
ally all were committed to careers in the 
behavioral sciences. Within this group there 
was little failure to report menses; very often 
medication was taken for the discomforts of 
dysmenorrhea. Moreover, this group was so 
psychologically sophisticated or self-con- 
scious that they interpreted or questioned 
most physical signs or symptoms as attribu- 
table to some psychosocial stress. There was 
only one exception—-dysmenorrhea. Thus, 
even in this “culturally advantaged” group,’ 
this seemed a sign of a bodily condition so 
ingrained in what one psychiatrist has called 
“the masochistic character of her sex” that 
the woman does not ordinarily subject it to 
analysis. 

In the opening section of this paper, we 
presented evidence that a selective process 
might well be operating in what symptoms 
are brought to the doctor. We also noted that 
it migat be this selective process and not an 
etiological one which accounts for the many 
unexplained or over-explained epidemiologi- 
cal differences observed between and within 
societies.27 (There may even be no “real” 
differences in the prevalence rates of many 


27 For example, Saxon Graham, “Ethnic Back- 
ground and Illness in a Pennsylvania County,” 
Social Problems, 4 (July, 1956), pp. 76-81, noted 
a significantly higher incidence of hernia among men 
whose backgrounds were Southern European (Italy 
or Greece) as compared with Eastern European 
(Austria, Czechoslavakia, Russia or Poland). Analy- 
sis of the occupations engaged in by these groups 
revealed no evidence that the Southern Europeans 
in the sample were more engaged in strenous phys- 
ical labor than the Eastern Europeans. From what 


‘is known of tolerance to hernia, we suggest that, for 


large segments of the population, there may be 
no differences in the actual incidence and prevalence 
of hernia but that in different groups different per~ 
ceptions of the same physical signs may lead to 
dissimilar ways of handling them. Thus the Southern 
Europeans in Graham’s sample may have been more 
concerned with problems in this area of the body, 
and have sought aid more readily (and therefore 
appear more frequently in the morbidity statistics). 
Perhaps the Southern Europeans are acting quite 
rationally and consistently while the other groups 
are so threatened or ashamed that they tend to 
deny ar mask such symptoms and thus keep them- 
selves out of the morbidity statistics. 
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deviations.) Such selective processes are 
probably present at all the stages through 
which an individual and his condition must 
pass before he ultimately gets counted as 
“ill.” In this section we have focused on one 
of these stages, the perception of a particu- 
lar bodily state as a symptom, and have 
delineated two possible ways in which the 
culture or social setting might influence the 
awareness of something as abnormal and 
thus its eventual tabulation in medical statis- 
tics. 


SAMPLE SELECTION AND METHODOLOGY 


The investigation to be. reported here is 
not an attempt to prove that the foregoing 
body of reasoning is correct but rather to 
demonstrate the fruitfulness of the orienta- 
tion in understanding the problems of health 
and illness. This study reports the existence 
of a selective process in what the patient 
“brings” to a doctor. The selectiveness is 
analyzed not in terms of differences in dis- 
eases but rather in terms of differences in 
responses to essentially similar disease en- 
tities. 

Specifically, this paper is a documentation 
of the influence of “culture” (im this case 
ethnic—group membership) on “symptoms” 
(the complaints a patient presents to his 
physician.) The measure of “culture” was 
fairly straightforward. The importance of 
ethnic groups in Boston, where the study 
was done, has been repeatedly docu- 
- mented; 2° ethnicity seemed a reasonable 
urban counterpart of the cultures so often 
referred to in the previous pages. The sam- 
ple was drawn from the outpatient clinics 
of the Massachusetts General Hospital and 


28 In studying the rates of peptic ulcer among 

African tribal groups Raper, op. cit., first confirmed 
the stereotype that it was relatively infrequent 
among such groups and therefore that it was as- 
sociated (as many had claimed) with the stresses 
and strains of modern living. Yet when he relied not 
on reported diagnosis but on autopsy data, he 
found that the scars of peptic ulcer were no less 
common than in Britain. He concluded: “There is 
mo need to assume that in backward communities 
peptic ulcer does not develop; it is only more likely 
to go undetected because the conditions that might 
bring it to notice do not exist.” 
_ Oscar Handlin, Race and Nationality in 
American Life, Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 
1957; Oscar Handlin, Boston’s Immigrants, Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1959. 
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the Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary; 
it was limited to those new patients of both 
sexes between 18 and 50 who were white, 
able to converse in English, and of either 
Irish Catholic, Italian Catholic, or Anglo- 
Saxon Protestant background.®® These 
were the most numerous ethnic groups in 
the clinics; together they constituted ap- 
proximately fifty percent of all patients. 
The actual interviewing took place at the 
three clinics to which these patients were 
most frequently assigned (the three largest 
out-patient clinics): the Eye Clinic, the Ear, 
Nose and Throat Clinic, and the Medical 
Clinic. 

In previous research the specific method 
of measuring and studying symptoms has 
varied among case record analysis, symptom 
check lists, and interviews. The data have 
bezn either retrospective or projective, that 
is, requesting the subject either to recall 
symptoms experienced during a specific time 
period or to choose symptoms which would , 
bother him sufficiently to seek medical aid.*' 
Such procedures do not provide data on the 
complaints which people actually bring to a 


30 Ethnicity was ascertained by the responses 
to several questions: what the patients considered 
cheir nationality to be; the birthplaces of them- 
selves, their parents, thelr maternal and paternal 
grandparents; and, if the answers to all of these 
were American, they were also asked whence their 
ancestors originated. For details, see Irving Kenneth 
Zola, Sociocultural Factors in the Seeking of Medi- 
cal Aid, unpublished doctoral dissertation, Har- 
vacd University, Department of Social Relations, 
1952. 

31 The range of methods includes: case research 
analysis—Berta Fantl and Joseph Schiro, “Cultural 
Variables in the Behavior Patterns and Symptom 
Formation of 15 Irish and 15 Italian Female Schizo- 
phrenics,” International Journal of Social Psychi- 
atry, 4 (Spring, 1959), pp. 245-253; check lists— 
Carnerly and Bigman, of. cit.; standardized ques- 
tHonnaires—Sydney H. Croog, “Ethnic Origins and 
Responses to Health Questionnaires,” Human Or- 
ganization, 20 (Summer, 1961), pp. 65-69; com- 
mitment papers—John B. Enright and Walter R. 
Jaackle, “Psychiatric Symptoms and Diagnosis in 
Two Subcultures,” International Journal of Social 
Psychiatry, 9 (Winter, 1963), pp. 12-17; interview 
ani questionnalre—Graham, op. c#t.; Mark Zborow- 
ski, “Cultural Components in Response to Pain,” 
Journal of Social Issues, 2 (Fall, 1952), pp. 16-30; 
interview and psychological tests—Marvin K. Opler 
ani Jerome L. Singer, “Ethnic Differences in Be- 
havior and Psychopathology: Italian and Irish,” 
International Journal of Social Psychiatry, 2 (Sum- 
mer, 1956), pp. 11-12; observation—Clark, op. cit.; 
ani Lyle Saunders, op. cit. 
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doctor, a fact of particular importance in 
ligbt of the many investigations pointing to 
the lack of, and distortions in, recall of 
sickness episodes.®? An equally serious prob- 
lem is the effect of what the doctor, medi- 
cine-man or health expert may tell the 
patient on the latter’s subsequent percep- 
tions of and recall about his ailment.22 We 
resolved these problems by restricting the 
sample to new patients on their first medical 
visit to the clinics and by interviewing them 
during the waiting period before they were 
seen by a physician.34 

The primary method of data-collection 
was a focused open-ended interview dealing 
with the patient’s own or family’s responses 
to his presenting complaints. Interspersed 
throughout the interview were a number of 
more objective measures of the patient’s 
responses—checklists, forced-choice com- 
` parisons, attitudinal items, and scales. Other 
information included a demographic back- 
ground questionnaire, a review of the medi- 
cal record, and a series of ratings by each 
patient’s examining physician as to the pri- 
mary diagnosis, the secondary diagnosis, the 
potential seriousness, and the degree of clin- 
ical urgency (i.e. ‘the necessity that the 
patient be seen immediately) of the patient’s 
presenting complaint. 


THE PATIENT AND HIS ILLNESS 


The data are based on a comparison be- 
tween 63 Italians (34 female, 29 male) and 


82 See Jacob J. Feldman, “The Household Inter- 
view Survey as a Technique for the Collection of 
Morbidity Data,” Journal of Chronic Diseases, 11 
(May, 1960), pp. 535-557; Theodore D, Woolsey, 
“The Health Survey,” presented at the session, “The 
Contributions of Research in the Field of Health,” 
1959 AAPOR Conference, May, 1959, Lake George, 
New York. 

38 Charles Kadushin, “The Meaning of Present- 
ing Problems: A Sociology of Defenses,” paper read 
at the 1962 annual meeting of the American So- 
clological Association. 

84 This particular methodological choice was also 
determined by the nature of the larger study, that 
is, how patients decided to seek medical aid, where 
the above mentioned problems loom even larger. 
While only new admissions were studied, a number 
of patients had been referred by another medical 
person. Subsequent statistical analysis revealed no 
important differences between this group and those 
for whom the -Massachusetts General Hospital or 
the Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary was ene 
initial source of help. 
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81 Trish Gi female, 39 male), who were 
new admissions to the Eye, the Ear, Nose, 
and Throat, and the Medical Clinics of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital and the 
Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary, seen 
between July, 1960, and February 1961.% 
The mean age of each ethnic group (male 
and female computed separately) was ap- 
proximately thirty-three. While most pa- 
tients were married, there was, in the sample, 
a higher proportion of single Irish men—a 
finding of other studies involving the Irish *° 
and not unexpected from our knowledge of 
Irish family structure.27 Most respondents 
had between 10 and 12 years of schoolmg, 
but only about 30 percent of the males 
claimed to have graduated from high school 
as compared with nearly 60 percent of the 
females. There were no significant differ- 
ences on standard measures of social class, 
though in education, social class, occupa- - 
tion of the breadwinner in the patient’s 
family, and occupation of the patient’s 
father, the Irish ranked slightly higher.®® 
The Italians were overwhelmingly American- 
born children of foreign parents: about 80 
percent were second generation while 20 
percent were third. Among the Irish about 
40 percent were second generation, 30 per- 
cent third, and 30 percent fourth. 

With regard to general medical coverage, 
there were no apparent differences between 
the ethnic groups. Approximately 62 per- 
cent of the sample had health insurance, a 
figure similar to the comparable economic 
group in the Rosenfeld survey of Metropoli- 


85 Forty-three Anglo-Saxons were also interviewed 
but are not considered in this analysis. They. were 
dropped from this report because they differed from 
the Trish and Italians in various respects other than 
ethnicity: they included more students, more di- 
vorced and separated, more people living away 
from Aome, and more downwardly mobile; they 
were of higher socioeconomic and educational level, 
and a majority were fourth generation and beyond. 

88 Ovler and Singer, op. cit. 

87 Conrad M. Arensberg and Solon T. Kimball, 
Family and Community in Ireland, Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1948. 

88 In Warner’s terms (W. Lloyd Warner, Social 
Class in America, Chicago: Science Research As- 
sociates, 1949), the greatest number of patients 
was in Class V. Only a small proportion of new 
Irish and Italian patients were what might be 
traditionally labelled as charity cases, although by 
some criteria they were perhaps “medically in- 
digent.” 
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tan Boston.?? Sixty percent had physicians 
whom they would call family doctors. The 
[rish tended more than the Italians to per- 
ceive themselves as having poor health, 
claiming more often they had been seriously 
ill in the past. This was consistent with their 
reporting of the most recent visit to a 
doctor: nine of the Irish but none of the Ital- 
ians claimed to have had a recent major op- 
eration (e.g., appendectomy) or illness (e.g., 
pneumonia). Although there were no differ- 
ences in the actual seriousness of their pres- 
ent disorders (accordmg to the doctor’s 
ratings) there was a tendency for the ex- 
amining physician to consider the Irish as 
being in more urgent need of treatment. 
It was apparent that the patients were not 
in the throes of an acute illness, although 
they may have been experiencing an acute 
episode. There was a slight tendency ior the 
Irish, as a group, to have had their com- 
plaints longer. More significantly, the women 
of both groups claimed to have borne their 
symptoms for a longer time than the men. 

In confining the study to three clinics, 
we were trying not only to economize but 
also to limit the range of illnesses. The 
latter was necessary for investigating differ- 
ential responses to essentially similar condi- 
tions.? Yet at best this is only an approxi- 
mate control. To resolve this difficulty, after 
all initial comparisons were made between 
the ethnic groups as a whole, the data were 
examined for a selected subsample with a 
specific control for diagnosis. This subsample 
consisted of matched pairs of one Irish and 
one Italian of the same sex, who had the 
same primary diagnosis, and whose dis- 
order was of approximately the same dura- 
tion and was rated by the examining physi- 
cian as similar in degree of “seriousness.” 
Where numbers made it feasible, there was 
a further matching on age, marital status, 
and education. In all, thirty-seven diagnosti- 
cally-matched pairs (18 female and 19 male) 
were created; these constituted the final 
test of any finding of the differential re- 
sponse to illness.* 


"89 Rosenfeld, op. cit. 

40 This is similar to Zborowski’s method, in his 
study of pain reactions, of confining his investiga- 
Hon to patients on certain specified wards. Op. cit. 

41 These pairs included some eighteen distinct 
diagnoses: conjunctivitis; eyelid disease (eg., ble- 


Taste 1, DISTRIBUTION oF JRISH AND ITALIAN CLINIC 
ADMISSIONS BY LOCATICN OF CHIEF COMPLAINT 


Location of Complaint Italian Trish" 

Eve, ear, nose or throat 34 61 

Oiher parts of the body 29 17 
Total 63 "78 


Note: x?=9.31, p<.01. 

“Since 3 Irish patients (two women, one man) 
claimed to be asymptomatic, no location could be 
determined from their viewpoint. 


Location and Quality of Presenting Com- 
plaints. In the folklore of medical practice, 
the supposed opening question is, “Where 
does it hurt?” This query provides the start- 
ing-point of our analysis—the perceived lo- 
cation of the patient’s troubles. -Our first 
finding is that more Irish than Italians tended 
to locate their chief problem in either the 
eve, the ear, the nose, or the throat (and 
more so for females than for males). The 
same tendency was evident when all patients 
were asked what they considered to be the 
most important part of their body and the 
one with which they would be most con- 
cerned if something went wrong. Here, too, 
significantly more Irish emphasized diffi- 
culties of the eye, the ear, the nose, or the 
throat. That this reflected merely a differ- 
ence in the conditions for which they were 
seeking aid is doubtful since the two other 


paaritis); myopia; hyperopia; vitreous opacities; 
impacted cerumen; external otitis; otitls media; 
otosclerosis; deviated septum; sinusitis; nasopharyn- 
gitis; allergy; thyroid; obesity; functional com- 
p-aints; no pathology; psychological problems. 

To give some indication of the statistical signifi- 
cance of these comparisons, a sign test was used. 
For the sign test, a “tie” occurs when it is not 
possible to discriminate between a matched pair 
on the variable under study, or when the two 
scores earned by any pair are equal. All tied 
ceses were dropped from the analysis, and the proba- 
bilities were computed only on the total N’s exclud- 
ing ties. In our study there were many ties. In the 
nature of our hypotheses, as will appear subse- 
quently, a tie means that at least one member of 
the pair was in the predicted direction. Despite this 
problem, the idea of a diagnostically-matched pair 
was retained because it seemed to convey the best 
available test of our data. Because there were 
specific predictions as to the direction of differences, 
the probabilities were computed on the basis of 
a one-tailed sign test. This was used to retest the 
findings of Tables 1-6. See Sidney Siegel, Non- 
Parametric Statistics for the Behavioral Sciences, 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1956, pp. 68-75. 
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TABLE 2. DISTRIBUTION OF IRÉ AND ITALIAN CLINIC 
ADMISSIONS BY PART OF THE Bony CONSIDERED 
Most IMPORTANT 


Most Important 

Part of the Body Italian Trish 

Eye, ear, nose or throat 6 26 

Other parts of the body 57 »  §5 
Total 63 , 81 


Note: x?=10.50, p<.01. 


parts of the body most frequently referred to 
were heart and “mind” locations, and these 
represent only 3 percent of the primary 
diagnoses of the entire sample. In the re- 
testing of these findings on diagnostically 
matched pairs, while there were a great many 
ties, the general directions were still consis- 
tent.“ Thus even when Italians had a diag- 
nosed eye or ear disorder, they did not lo- 
cate their chief complaints there, nor did 
they focus their future concern on these 
locations. 

Pain, the commonest accompaniment of 
illness, was the dimension of patients’ symp- 
toms to which we next turned. Pain is an 
especially interesting phenomenon since 
there is considerable evidence that its toler- 
ance and perception are not purely physio- 
logical responses and do not necessarily re- 
flect the degree of objective discomfort 
- induced by a particular disorder or experi- 
mental procedure.*® In our study not only 
did the Irish more often than the Italians 
deny that pain was a feature of their illness 
but this difference held even for those pa- 


42 For the prediction that the Irish would locate 
their chief complaint, in eye, ear, nose or throat, 
and the Italians in some other part, 8 matched 
diagnostic pairs were in favor of the hypothesis, 
1 against, 28 ties (p=.02) ; for the same with respect 
to most important part of the body there were 
12 in favor of the hypothesis, 2 against, 23 tles 

43 William P. Chapman and Chester M, Jones, 
“Variations in Cutaneous and Visceral Pain Sensi- 
tivity in Normal Subjects,” Journal of Clinical In- 
vestigation, 23 (January, 1944), pp. 81-91; James 
D. Hardy, Harold G. Wolff, and Helen Goodell, 
Pain Sensations and Reactions, Baltimore: Williams 
and Wilkins, 1952; Ronald Melzack, “The Percep- 
tion of Pain,” Scientific American, 204 (February, 
1961), pp. 41-49; Harry S. Olin and Thomas P. 
Hackett, “The Denial of Chest Pain in 32 Patients 
with Acute Myocardial Infection,” Journal of the 
American Medical Association, 190 (December, 
1964), pp. 977-981; Zborowski, of. cit. 
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TABLE 3. DISTRIBUTION OF IRISH AND ITALIAN CLINIC 
ADMISSIONS BY PRESENCE OF PAIN IN THER 
CURRENT ILLNESS 


Presence of Pain Italian Irish 
No 27 54 
Yes 36 27 
Total 63 81 


Note: 7210.26, p<.01. 


tients with the same disorder.*4 When the 
Irish were asked directly about the presence 
of pain, some hedged their replies with 
qualifications. (“It was more a throbbing 
than a pain... not really pain, it feels 
more like sand in my eye.”) Such comments 
indicated that the patients were reflecting 
something more than an objective reaction 
to their physical conditions. 

While there were no marked differences 
in the length, frequency or noticeability of 
their symptoms, a difference did emerge in 
the weys in which they described the qual- 
ity of the physical difficulty embodied in 
their chief complaint. Two types of dif- 
culty were distinguished: one was of a more 
limited nature and emphasized a circum- 
scribed and specific dysfunctioning; the 
second emphasized a difficulty of a grosser 
and more diffuse quality. When the pa- 
tients’ complaints were analyzed according 
to these two types, proportionately more 
Irish described their chief problem in terms 
of specific dysfunction while proportionately 
more Italians spoke of a diffuse difficulty. 
Once again, the findings for diagnostically 
matched pairs were in the predicted direc- 
tion.*® 

Diffuse Versus Specife Reactions. What 
seems to emerge from the above is a picture 


44 For the prediction that Italians would admit 
the presence of pain and the Irish would deny it, 
16 matched diagnostic pairs were in favor of the 
hypothesis, O against, 21 ties (p=.001). 

48 Complaints of the first type emphasized a 
somewhat limited difficulty and dysfunction best 
exemplified by something specific, e.g, an organ 
having zone wrong in a particular way. The second 
type seemed to involve a more attenuated kind of 
problem whose location and scope were less de- 
terminate, and whose description was finally more 
qualitative and less measurable. 

48 For the prediction that the Italians would em- 
phasize a diffuse difficulty and the Irish a specific 
one; there were 10 diagnostically-matched pairs in 
favor, O against, 27 ties, (p=—.001). . 
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TABLE 4. DISTRIBUTION OF IRISH AND ITALIAN CLINIC 
ApMissrons BY QUALITY OF PHYSICAL DIFFICULTY 
Exmsoniep IN Cater COMPLAINT 


Quality of 
Physical Difficulty Italian Irish * 
Problems of a diffuse nature 43 33 
Problems of a specific nature 20 45 
Total 63 78 


Note: x?=9.44, p<.01. 

"Since 3 Irish patients (two women, one man) 
claimed to be asymptomatic, no rating of the quality 
of physical difficulty could be determined from 
their viewpoint. 


of the Irish limiting and understating their 
difficulties and the Italians spreading and 
generalizing theirs. Two other pieces of 
information were consistent with this inter- 
pretation: first, an enumeration of the symp- 
toms an individual presented—a phenome- 
non which might reflect how diffusely the 
complaint was perceived; second, the degree 
to which each patient felt his illness affected 
aspects of life other than purely physical 
behavior. 

The first measure of this specific-diffuse 
dimension—number of distinguishable symp- 
toms *’—-was examined in three ways: (1) 
the total number presented by each patient; 
(2) the total number of different bodily 
areas in which the patient indicated he had 
complaints, e.g., back, stomach, legs; (3) 
the total number of different qualities of 
physical difficulty embodied in the patient’s 
presenting complaints.*® The ethnic differ- 
ences were consistent with the previous 
findings. Compared to the Irish, the Italians 
presented significantly more symptoms, had 
symptoms in significantly more bodily loca- 
tions, and noted significantly more types of 
bodily dysfunction.*® 

The second analysis, the degree to which 
a patient felt his illness affected his more 
general well-being, was derived from replies 
to three questions: (1) Do you think your 
symptoms affected how you got along with 


47 This number could be zero, as in a situation 
where the patient denied the presence of any 
difficulty,:but others around him disagreed and so 
made the appointment for him or “forced” him to 
see‘a doctor. 

48 Qualities of physical difficulty were categorized 
under nine headings. 

49 The distributions for these two tables closely 
resemble those of Table 5 (p=.018 for bodily lo- 
cations; p=.003 for types of bodily dysfunctions). 


TAELE 5. DISTRIBUTION OF IRISH AND JTALIAN CLINIC 
ADMISSIONS BY NUMBER OF PRESENTING 


COMPLAINTS * 
Number of 
Presenting Complaints Italian Trish 
Zero 0 3 
One 5 21 
Two 15 - 22 
Three 14 16 
Four 10 7 
Five 9 (a 

Six or more 10 5 
Total 63 81 

Note: p<.001. 


* The Mann-Whitney U-test was used. Probabili- 
tizs were computed for one-tailed tests. They are, 
however, slightly “conservative”; with a correction 
for ties, the probabilities or levels of significance 
would have been even lower. See Siegel, op. cit., pp. 
11€-127. 


your family? (2) Did you become more 
irritable? (3) What would you say has 
bothered you most about your symptoms? °° 
An admission of irritability scale was created 
by classifymg an affirmative response to any 
of the three questions as an admission that the 
symptoms affected extra-physical perform- 
ance. As seen in Table 6, the Irish were more 
likely than the Italians to state. that their 
disorders had not affected them in this man- 
ner. Here again the asides by the Irish 
suggested that their larger number of nega- 
tive responses by the Irish reflected, consid- 
erable denial rather than a straightforward 
appraisal of their situation. 

To examine these conclusions in a more 
rigorous manner, we turned to our subsam- 
ple of matched diagnostic pairs. In general, 
the pattern and direction of the hypotheses 
were upheld.5! Thus, even for the same 
diagnosis, the Italians expressed and com- 
plained of more symptoms, more bodily 


50 For the latter question, the patient was pre- 
sented with & card on which were listed eight aspects 
of iness and/or symptoms which might bother him. 
One of these statements was, “That it made you 
irritable and difficult to get along with.” 

51 For the prediction that the Italians would have 
more symptoms in all instances there were: for 
total number, 24 matched diagnostic pairs in favor 
of hypothesis, 7 against, 6 ties (p—.005); for 
number of different locations, 16 in favor, 5 against, 
16 ties (p—=.013); for number of different qualities 
of physical difficulties, 22 in favor, 9 against, 6 ties, 
'p=.025). For the prediction that Italians would 
admit irritability and Irish would deny it, there were 
17 in favor, 6 against, 14 ties (p=.017). 
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TABLE 6. DISTRIBUTION OF IRISH AND ITALIAN CLINIC 
ADMISSIONS BY RESPONSES TO THREE QUESTIONS 
CONCERNING ADMISSION OF IRRITABILITY 
AND EFFECT OF SYMPTOMS ON 
INTERPERSONAL BEHAVIOR 


Response Pattern Italian Irish 

No on all three questions 22 47 

Yes on at least one question 41 34 
Total 63 81 


Note: x?=7.62, p<.01. 


areas affected, and more kinds of dysfunc- 
tions, than did the Irish, and more often felt 
that their symptoms affected their inter- 
personal behavior. 
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The following composite offers a final il- 
lustration of how differently these patients 
reacted to and perceived their illnesses. Each 
set of responses was given by an Italian and 
an Irish patient of similar age and sex with . 
a disorder of approximately the same dura- 
tion and with the same primary and secon- 
dary diagnosis (if there was one). In the 
first two cases, the Irish patient focused on 
a specific malfunctioning as the main con- 
cern while the Italian did not even mention 
this aspect of the problem but went on to 
mention more diffuse qualities of his condi- 
tion. The last four responses contrast the 
Italian and Irish response to questions of 
pain and interpersonal relations. 


Question of 
Diagnosis Interviewer Irish-Patient 
1. Presbyopia and What seems to J can’t se to thread 
hyperopia be the trouble? a needle or read a 
paper. 

Anything else? No, I cant recall any. 

2. Myopia What seems to I ‘can’t see across the 
be the trouble? street. 

Anything else? I had becn experienc- 
ing headeches, but it 
may be =hat Pm in 
early meropause. 

Anything else? No. 

3, Otitis externa Is there any There’s =. congestion 
A.D. pain? ... but f’s a pressure 
not really a pain. 
4, Pharyngitis Is there any No, maybe a slight 
pain? head-ache but nothing 
that lasts 
5.Presbyopiaand Do you think No, I have had toads 
hyperopia the symptoms of troutle. I can’t 
affected how you imagine tais bothering 
got along with me. 

your family? 

your friends? 

6. Deafness, bear- Did you become No, not me...maybe 
ing loss, more irritable? everybod~ else but 


not me, 


it di 


Ttalian Patient 


I have a constant headache and my 
eyes seem to get all red and burny. 


No, just that it lasts all day long 
and I even wake up with it some- 
times. . 


My eyes seem very burny, espe- 
cially the right eye . . . Two or 
three months ago I woke up with 
my swollen. I bathed it and 
go away but there was still 
the burny sensation. 


Yes, there always seems to be a 
red spot beneath this eye... 


Well, my eyes feel very heavy... 
at night they bother me most. 


Yes...if I rubit, it disappears... 
I had a pain from my shoulder up 
to my neck and thought it might 
be a cold. 


Yes, I have had a headache a few 
days. Oh, yes, every time I swallow 
it’s annoying. 


Yes, when I have a headache, I’m 
very irritable, very tense, very 
short-tempered. 


Oh, yes .. . the least little thing 
aggravates me . . . and I take it 
out on the children. 
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f SOCIOCULTURAL COMMUNICATION 


What has so far been demonstrated is 
the systematic variability with which bodily 
conditions may be perceived and communi- 
cated. Until now the empirical findings have 
been presented without interpretation. Most 
of the data are quite consistent with those 
reported by other observers.5* Although no 
data were collected in our investigation on 
the specific mechanics of the interplay be- 
tween being a member of a specific subcul- 
ture and the communication of “symptoms,” 
some speculation on this seems warranted. 

In theorizing about the interplay of cul- 
ture and symptoms particular emphasis was 
given to the “fit” of certain bodily states 
with dominant value orientations. The em- 
pirical examples for the latter were drawn 
primarily from data on social roles. Of 
course, values are evident on even more 
general levels, such as formal and informal 
societal sanctions and the culture’s orienta- 
tion to life’s basic problems. With an orien- 
tation to problems usually goes a preferred 
solution or way of handling them.5* Thus a 


52 The whole specific-diffuse pattern and the gen- 
eralizing-withholding illness behavior dovetails 
neatly with the empirical findings of Opler and 
Singer, op. cit, Fantl and Schiro, of. cit., and Paul 
Barrabee and Otto von Mering, “Ethnic Variations 
in Mental Stress in Families with Psychotic Chil- 
dren,” Social Problems, 1 (October, 1953), pp. 48- 
53. The specific emphasis on expressiveness has been 
detailed especially by Zborowski, op. cit. and the 
several studies of Italian mental patients done by 
Anne Parsons, “Some Comparative Observations 
on Ward Social Structure: Southern Italy, England, 
and the United States,” Tipografia delP Ospedale 
Psychiatrico, Napoli, April, 1959; “Family Dynamics 
in Southern Italian Schizophrenics,” Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 3 (November, 1960), pp. 507- 
518; “Patriarchal and Matriarchal Authority in 
the Neapolitan Slum,” Psychiatry, 24 (May, 1961), 
pp. 109-121. The contrast on number of symptoms 
has been noted by Croog, of. c., and Graham, 
op. cit. 

58 Florence R. Kluckhohn, “Dominant and Vari- 
ant Value Orientations,” in Personality in Nature, 
Soctety and Culture, Clyde Kluckhohn, Henry A. 
Murray end David M. Schneider (eds.) New York: 
Knopf, 2nd. ed., 1956, pp. 342-357; Florence R. 
Kluckhohn and Fred L. Strodtbeck, Variations in 
Value Orientations, Evanston, Illinois: Row Peter- 
son, 1961; John Spiegel, “Some Cultural Aspects 
of Transference and Counter-Transference,” in In- 
dividual and Family Dynamics, Jules H. Masser- 
man (ed.), New York: Greene and Stratton, 1959, 
pp. 160-182; John P. Spiegel, “Conflicting Formal 
and Informal Roles in Newly Acculturated Fami- 


society’s values may also be reflected in such 
peeferred solutions. One behavioral mani- 
festation of this is defense mechanisms—a 
part of the everyday way individuals have 
of dealing with their everyday stresses and 
scrains.5* We contend that illness and its 
treatment (from taking medicine to seeing 
a physician) is one of these everyday stresses 
and strains, an anxiety-laden situation which 
calls forth coping or defense mechanisms,®® 
From this general reasoning, we would thus 
sreculate that Italian and Irish ways of 


communicating illness may reflect major 


values and preferred ways of handling prob- 
lems within the culture itself.5¢ 

For the Italians, the large number of 
symptoms and the spread of the complaints, 
not only throughout the body but into other 
aspects of life, may be understood in terms 
of their expressiveness and expansiveness so 
often in sociological, historical, and fictional 
writing.5? And yet their illness behavior 
szems to reflect something more than lack 
of inhibition, and valuation of spontaneity. 
There is something more than real in their 


ls,” in Disorders of Communication, Vol. XLII, 


Fesearch Publications, Association for Research in | 


Nervous and Mental D 1964, pp. 307-316; 
John P. Spiegel and Florence R. Kluckhohn, “The 
Influence of the Family end Cultural Values on the 
Mental Health and Jilness of the Individual,” Un- 
published Progress Report of Grant M-971, U. S. 
Fublic Health Service. 

54 Anna Freud, The Ego and the Mechanisms of 
Defense, London: Hogarth, 1954. 

55 That illness is almost an everyday problem is 
shown by the data in our opening section on the 
peeyalence of illness, That illness and its con- 
comitants are anxiety-laden is suggested by the fnd- 
ings of many studies on patient delay. Barbara Black- 
well, “The Literature of Delay in Seeking Medical 
Care for Chronic Illnesses,” Health Education 
Monographs, No. 16, 1963, pp. 3-32; Bernard 
Kutner, Henry B. Malcover and Abraham Oppen- 
heim, “Delay in the Diagnosis and Treatment of 
Cancer,” Journal of Chronic Diseases, 7 (January, 
1358), pp. 95-120; Journal of Health and Human 
Behavior, 2 (Fall, 1961), pp. 171-178. 

56 Speculation as to why the Italians and the 
Irish, with similar problems of hardship and poverty, 
skould develop dissimilar ways of handling such 
problems, is beyond the scope of this paper. 

57 In addition to the references cited in footnotes 
52 and 53, we have drawn our picture from many 
seciological, Hterary, and historical works. A 
complete bibliography is available on request. For 
the compilation and annotation of many of these 
references I am particularly indebted to Mrs. 
Marlene Hindley. 
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behavior, a “‘well-seasoned, dramatic em- 
phasis to their lives.” In fact, clinicians have 
noted that this openness is deceptive. It only 
goes so far and then. ... Thus this Italian 
overstatement of ‘symptoms’ is not merely 
an expressive quality but perhaps a more 
general mechanism, their special way of han- 
dling problems—a defense mechanism we 
call dramatization. Dynamically dramatiza- 
tion seems to cope with anxiety by repeat- 
edly overexpressing it and thereby dissipat- 
ing it. Anne Parsons delineates this process 
in a case study of a schizophrenic woman. 
Through 4 process of repetition and exag- 
geration she was able to isolate and defend 
herself from the destructive consequences of 
her own psychotic breakdown. Thus Anne 
Parsons concludes: 


‘. ... rather than appearing as evidence for 
the greater acceptance of id impulses the 
greater dramatic expression of Southern Ital- 
ian culture might be given a particular place 
among the ego mechanisms, different from 
but in this respect fulfilling the same function 
as the emphasis on rational mastery of the 
objective or subjective world which char- 
acterizes our own culture (U.S.A.)” 58 


While other social historians have noted 
. the Italian flair for show and spectacle, 
Barzini has most explicitly related this 
phenomenon to the covering up of omni- 
present tragedy and poverty, a way of mak- 
ing their daily lives bearable, the satisfactory 
ersatz for the many things they lack. 


“The most easily identifiable reasons why the 
Italians love their own show. . First of 
all they do it to tame and prettity savage 
nature, to make life bearable, dignified, signif- 
icant and pleasant for others, and themselves. 
They do it then for their own private ends; 
a good show makes a man simpatico to power- 
ful people, helps him get on in the world and 
obtain what he wants, solves many problems, 
lubricates the wheels of society, protects him 
from the envy of his enemies and the ar- 


rogance of the mighty—they do it to avenge 
themselves on unjust fate.” 59 


Through many works on the Southern 
Italian there seems to run a thread—a val- 
ued and preferred way of handling problems 
shown in the tendency toward dramatization. 
The experience of illness provides but an- 
other stage. 


58 Anne Parsons, Psychiatry, op. cdi., p. 26. 
59 Luigi Barzini, The Itelians, New York: Bantam, 
1965, p. 104. 
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But if the Italian view of life is expressed 


_ through its fiestas, for the Irish it is ex- 


pressed through its fasts.°° Their life has 
been depicted as one of long periods of plod- 
ding routine followed by episodes of wild 
adventure, of lengthy postponement of grati- 
fication of sex and marriage, interspersed 
with brief immediate satisfactions like fight- 
ing and carousing. Perhaps in recognition 
of the expected and limited nature of such 
outbursts that the most common Irish outlet, 
alcoholism, is often referred to as “a good 
man’s weakness.” Life was black and long- 
suffering, and the less said the better.** 

It is the last statement which best reflects 
‘the Irish handling of illness. While in other 
contexts the ignoring of bodily complaints 
is merely descriptive of what is going on, in 
Trish culture it seems to be the culturally 
prescribed and supported defense mechanism 
—-singularly most appropriate for their psy- 
chological and physical survival.6? When 
speaking of the discomfort caused by her 
illness, one stated, “I ignore it like I do most 
things.” In terms of presenting complamts 
this understatement and restraint was even 
‘more evident. It could thus be seen in their 
seeming reluctance to admit they have any 
symptoms at all, in their limiting their 
symptoms to the specific location in which 


80 In addition to the papers in footnote 52, Arens- 
‘berg and Kimball, op. cit. remains the classic 
reference work. 

61 The ubiquitous comic spirit, humor, and wit 
for which the Irish are famous can be regarded 
dn part as a functional equivalent of the dramatiza- 

tion by Italians. It is a cover, a way of isolating 
Jife’s hardships, and at the same time a preventive 
of deeper examination and probing. See Sigmund 
fat, Yard & Co., 1916. Also, while their daily life 
fat, Yard & Co., 1916. Also, while there dafly life 
-was endowed with great restrictions, their fantasy 
life was replete with great richness (tales of the 
“Wee folk”). 

63 Spiegel and Kluckhohn, of. cit., state that the 
Trishman’s major avenue of relief from his oppres- 
sive sense of guilt lies in his almost unlimited ca- 
-pacity for denial. This capacity they claim is 
fostered by the perception in the rural Irish of a 
harmonic blending between man and nature. Such 
‘harmonizing of man and nature is further inter- 
-preted as blurring the elements of causality, thus 
allowing for continually shifting the responsibility 
for events from one person to another, and even 
from a person to animistically conceived forces. 
-Thus denial becomes not only a preferred avenue 
of relief but also one supported and perhaps elicited 
‘by their perception of their environment. 
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they arose and finally in their contention 
that their physical problems affected noth- 
ing of their life but the most minute physi- 
cal functioning. The consistency of the Irish 
illness behavior with their general view of 
life is shown in two other contexts. First it 
helped perpetuate a self-fulfilling prophecy. 
Thus their way of communicatinz com- 
plaints, while doing little to make treatment 
easy, did assure some degree of continual 
suffering and thus further proof that life 
is painful and hard (that is, ‘full of fasts’). 
Secondly, their illness behavior can be linked 
to the sin and guilt ideology which seems 
to pervade so much of Irish society. For, 
in a culture where restraint is the modus 
operandi, temptation is ever-present and 
must be guarded against. Since the flesh is 
weak, there is a concomitant expectation 
that sin is likely. Thus, when unexpected 
or unpleasant events take place, there is a 
search for what they did or must have done 
wrong. Perhaps their three most favored 
locations of symptoms (the eyes, ears, and 
throat) might be understood as symbolic 
reflections of the more immediate scurce of 
their sin and guilt—what they should not 
have seen; what they should not have 
heard; and what they should not have said. 

In these few paragraphs, we have tried to 
provide a theoretical link between member- 
ship in a cultural group and the communi- 
cation of bodily complaints. The illness be- 
havior of the Irish and the Italians has 
been explained in terms of two of the more 
generally prescribed defense mechanisms of 
their respective cultures—with the Irish han- 
dling their troubles by denial and the 
Italians theirs by dramatization. 


QUALIFICATIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


The very fact that we speak of trends 
and statistical significance indicates the ten- 
tativeness of this study. In particular, the 


88 Their “fantasying” and their “fasting” might 
be reflected in the serious ness they claim to have 
had in the past, and the dire consequences they 
forecast for their future. We do not know for a fact 
that the Irish Aad more serious illnesses than the 
Italians, but merely that they claimed to. The 
Italians might well have had similar conditions but 
did not necessarily consider them serious. 

64 The Anglo-Saxons complete the circle with an 
emphasis on neutralizing their anxiety. 


nature of sample selection affected the anal- 
vsis of certain demographic variables since 
the lack of significant differences in some 
cases may be due to the small range avail- 
eble for comparison. Thus, there were no 
Italians beyond the third generation and few 
in the total sample who had gone to college. 
When comparisons were made within this 
cmall range (for example, only within the 
second generation or only within the high 
school group) there were, with but one ex- 
ception, no significant differences from previ- 
ously reported findings.®® Despite the limita- 
tions cited, it can be stated with some 
confidence that, of the variables’ capable of 
enalysis, sociocultural ones were the most 
cignificant. When a correlational analysis 
‘and within this, a cluster analysis) was 
performed on all the codable and quantifi- 
ble material (including the demographic 
data, the health behaviors and attitude 
scales) the variable which consistently cor- 
related most highly with the ‘illness behav- 
iors’ reported in this study was ethnic group 
membership. 

There is one fmal remark about our sam- 
ple selection which has ramifications, not 
for our data analysis, but rather for our 
interpretation. We are dealing here with a 
population who had decided to seek or were 
referred for medical aid at three clinics. 
Thus we can make no claim that m a 
random selection. of Irish, they will be suf- 
fering primarily from eye, ear, nose, and 
throat disorders or even locate their chief 
symptoms there. What we are claiming is 
that there are significant differences in the 
way people present and react to their com- 
plaints, sot that the specific complaints and 
mechanisms we have cited are necessarily 
the most common ones. (We would, of 
course, be surprised if the pattern reported 
here did not constitute one of the major 


85 The previously reported ethnic differences with 
espect to presenting complaints did begin to blur. 
The Italian and the Irish males tended to ‘move’ 
foward the ‘middle position’ of the Anglo-Saxon 
Protestant group. In many of the major compari- 
cons of this study, the Anglo-Saxon group occupied 
& position midway between the responses of-the two 
other ethnic groups, though generally closer to the 
Hish, For example, when asked about the presence 
of pain some 70 per cent of the Irish males denied 
E, as compared to almost 60 per cent of the Anglo- 
Saxon males, and 40 per cent of the Italian males. 
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ones.) Another difficulty in dealing with this 
population is the duration of the patients’ 
disorders. Since the majority of these pa- 
tients have had their conditions for some 
time, one may wonder if similar differences 
in perception would exist for more acute 
episodes, or whether the very length of 
time which the people have borne their 
problems has allowed for coloration by socio- 
cultural factors. As a result of this we can 
only raise the issues as to whether the 
differences reported here between members 
of a cultural group exist only at a particu- 
lar stage of their illness, or reflect more 
underlying and enduring cultural concerns 
and values.®® 

While there has long been recognition of 
the subjectivity and variability of a patient’s 
reporting of his symptoms, there has been 
little attention to the fact that this report- 
ing may be influenced by systematic social 
factors like ethnicity. Awareness of the in- 
fluence of this and similar factors can be 
of considerable aid in the practical problems 
of diagnosis and treatment of many diseases, 
particularly where the diagnosis is depend- 
ent to a large extent on what the patient 
is able and willing, or thinks important 
enough, to tell the doctor.6? The physician 
who is unaware of how the patient’s back- 
ground may lead him to respond in certain 
ways, may, by not probing sufficiently, miss 
important diagnostic cues, or respond inap- 
propriately to others, 


88 Such a problem was explicitly stated and in- 
vestigated by Ellen Silver, “The Influence of Culture 
on Personality: A Comparison of the Irish and 
Italians with Emphasis on Fantasy Behavior,” 
mimeographed, Harvard University, 1958, in her 
attempted replication of the Opler and Singer work, 
op. cit., and was emphasized by the somewhat am- 
biguous findings of Rena S. Grossman, “Ethnic Dif- 
ferences in the Apperception of Pain,” unpublished 
undergraduate honors thesis, Department of Social 
Relations, Radcliffe College, 1964, in her replication 
of Zborowski’s findings, of. ct., on a non-hos- 
pitalized population. 

67 Several examples are more fully delineated in 
Irving Kenneth Zola, “TIliness Behavior of the 
Working Class: Implications and Recommenda- 
tions,” in Arthur B. Shostak and William Gomberg, 
(eds.) Bhie CoRar World, Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1964, pp. 350-361. 

68 This may be done to such an extreme that it 
is the physician’s response which creates epidemio- 
logical differences. Such a potential situation was 
noted using data from the present study and is 
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The documentation of sociocultural dif- 
rences in the perception of and concern 
vith certain types of ‘symptoms’ has further 
implications for work in preventive medicine 
end public health. It has been found in 
mental health research that there is an enor- 
mous gulf between lay and professional 
pinion as to when mental illness is present, 
æ well as when and what kind of help 
is needed.®® If our theorizing is correct, such 
Cifferences reflect not merely something in- 
edequately learned (that is, wrong medical 
Enowledge) but also a solidly embedded 
value system.7° Such different frames of 


cetailed in Irving Kenneth Zola, “Problems of Com- 
munication, Diagnosis, and Patient Care: The Inter- 
Elay of Patient, Physician, and Clinic Organization,” 
_ournal of Medical Education, 38 (October, 1963), 
Cp. 829-838. 

69 The explanations for such differences have, 
Lowever, more often emphasized negative aspects of 
the respondents’ background—their lower educa- 
ion, lower socioeconomic status, lesser psychological 
=ophistication, and greater resistance and antipathy 
—by virtue of their membership in certain racial 
znd cultural minorities, See Bernard Bergen, “So- 
dal Class, Symptoms, and Sensitivity to Descriptions 
=f Mental Iliness—Implications for Programs of 
Preventive Psychiatry,” unpublished doctoral dis- 
sertation, Harvard University, 1962; Elaine Cum- 
ning and John Cumming, Closed Ranks: An Ex- 
reriment in Mental Health Education, Cambridge: 
arvard University Press, 1957; Howard E. Free- 
nan and Gene G. Kassebaum, “Relationship of 
2ducation and Knowledge to Opinions about Mental 
“Iiness,” Mental Hygiene, 44 (January, 1960), pp. 
-3-47; Gerald Gurin, Joseph Veroff, and Sheila 
teld, Americans View Their Mental Health, New 
York: Basic Books, 1960; Jum C. Nunnally, Popu- 
ar Concepiions of Mental Health, New York: Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston, 1961; Glenn V. Ramsey and 
Melita Seipp, “Attitudes and Opinions Concerning 
Mental Illness,” Psychiatric Quarterly, 22 (July, 
1949), pp. 1-17; Elmo Roper and Associates, 
People’s Attitudes Concerning Mental Health, New 
York: Private Publication, 1950; Shirley Star, “The 
>ublic’s Ideas about Menta] Hlness,” paper presented 
=o the Annual Meeting of the National Association 
Zor Mental Health, Indianapolis, 1955; Shirley Star, 
‘The Place of Psychiatry in Popular Thinking,” 
paper presented at the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
zan Association for Public Opinion Research, Wash- 
-ngton, D.C., 1957; Julian L. Woodward, “Chang- 
-ng Ideas on Mental DIness and Its Treatment,” 
American Sociological Review, 16 (August, 1951), 
pp. 443-454, 

T0 This approach is evident in such works as 
Stanley King, op. cit.; Clyde Kluckhohn “Culture 
and Behavior,” in Gardner Lindzey, Handbook of 
Soctal Psychology, Cambridge: Addison-Wesley, 
1954; Vol. 2, pp. 921-976; Walter B. Miller, “Lower 
Class Culture as a Generating Milieu of Gang De- 
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reference would certainly shed light on the 
_ failures of many symptom-based health cam- 
paigns. Often these campaigns seem based 
on the assumption that a symptom or sign 
is fairly objective and recognizable and that 
it evokes similar levels of awareress and 
reaction. Our study adds to the mounting 
evidence which contradicts this position by 
indicating, for example, the systematic vari- 
ability in response to even the most minor 
aches and pains. 

The discerning of reactions to minor prob- 
lems harks back to a point mentioned in the 
early pages of this report. For, while soci- 
ologisis, anthropologists, and mental health 
workers have usually considered sociocul- 
tural factors to be etiological factors in the 
creation of specific problems, the interpre- 
tative emphasis in this study has been on 
how sociocultural background may lead to 
different definitions and responses to es- 
sentially the same experience. The strongest 
evidence in support of this argument is the 
different ethnic perceptions for essentially 
the same disease. While it is obvious that 
not all people react similarly to the same 
disease process, it is striking that the pat- 
tern of response can vary with the ethnic 


background of the patient. There is little . 


known physiological difference between eth- 
nic groups which would account for the 
differing reactions. In fact, the comparison 
of the matched diagnostic groups led us to 
believe that, should diagnosis be more 
precisely controlled, the differences would be 
even more striking. 


linquency,” Journal of Social Issues, 14 (July, 
1958), pp. 5-19; Marvin K. Opler, Culture, Psy- 
chiatry and Human Values, Springfield, Tlinois: 
Charles C Thomas, 1956; Marvin K. Opler, Culkure 
and Mental Health, New York: Macmillan, 1959; 
Benjamin D. Paul, Health, Culture, and Community 
—Case Studies of Public Reactions to Health Pro- 
grams, New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1955; 
Lyle Saunders, Cultural Differences and Medical 


_ Care, New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1954; 


Henry J. Wegroski, “A Critique of Cultural and 
Statistical Concepts of Abnormality,” in Clyde 
Kluckhohn, Henry A. Murray, and David M. 
Schneider, Personality in Nature, Society, and Cul- 
ture, New York: Knopf, revised edition, 1956, pp. 
691-701. 
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The present report has attempted to dem- 
onstrate the fruitfulness of an approach 
which does not take the definition of ab- 
normality for granted. Despite its limita- 
tions, our data seem sufficiently striking to 
provide further reason for re-examining our 
traditional and often rigid conceptions of 
health and illness, of normality and abnor- 
mality, of conformity and deviance. Symp- 
toms, or physical aberrations, are so wide- 
spread that perhaps relatively few, and 2 
biased selection at best, come to the atten- 
tion of official treatment agencies like doc- 
tors, hospitals and public health agencies. 
There may even be a sense in which they 
are part and parcel of the human condition. 
We have thus tried to present evidence 
showing that the very labelling and defini- 
tion of a bodily state as a symptom or as 
a problem is, in itself, part of a social 
process, If there is a selection and defini- 
tional process, then focusing solely on rea- 
sons for deviation {the study of etiology) 
and ignoring what constitutes a deviation in 
the eyes of the individual and his society 
may obscure important aspects of our un- 
derstanding and eventually our philosophies 
of treatment and control of illness. - 


71 This is spelled out from various points of view 
in such works as: Samuel Butler, Erewhon, New 
York: Signet, 1961; René Dubos, of. cét.; Josephine 
D. Lohman, (participant) “Juvenile Delinquency: 
Its Dimensions, Its Conditions, Techniques of Con- 
trol, Proposals for Action,” Subcommittee on Ju- 
venile Delinquency of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, 86th Congress, S. 765, 
S. 1090, S. 1314, Spring, 1959, p. 268; Talcott 
Parsons, “Social Change and Medical Organization 
in the United States: A Sociological Perspective,” 
Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, 346 (March, 1963), pp. 21-34; 
Edwin M. Schur, Crimes Without Victims—Deviant 
Behavior and Public Policy, Englewood, New ` 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1965; Thomas Szasz, Tke 
Myth of Mental INness, New York: Hoeber-Harper, 
1961; Thomas Szasz, Law, Liberty, and Psychiatry, 
New York: Macmillan, 1963; Irving Kenneth Zola, 
“Problems for Research—Some Effects of As- 
sumptions Underlying Socio-Medical Investiga- 
tions,” in Gerald Gordon (editor) Proceedings, Con- 
ference on Medical Sociology and Disease Control, 
National Tuberculosis Association, 1966, pp. 9-17. 
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CHILDSPACING AND FAMILY ECONOMIC POSITION * 


RONALD FREEDMAN ANI LOLAGENE COOMBS 
University of Mickigan 


The economic position of white Detroit couples = substantially better the longer the interval 
to first birth or to last birth. The relationship between tempo of family growth and level of 
income ts diminished but not eliminated when marital duration and husband's education are 
controlled. The like relationship with level of aset accumulation persists despite control of. 
marital duration, kusband’s education and income. The 20 per cent of the sample who were 
premaritaily pregnant have their subsequent chidrer. more quickly than others and show 
the strongest relationships between childspacing and economic position. It is suggested that 
those who have their children shortly after mazriage are under greater economic pressure, 
are less likely to accumulate assets, and are mor: likely to become discouraged in the quest 


for economic success. 


HE childspacing patterns of American 
women have undergone a radical change 
in the postwar period. The shortening 
of the length of a generation and the repro- 
ductive cycle which occurred after World 
War H probably will have many effects, both 
demographic and social, if it persists. In 
this paper we explore one possible conse- 


‘quence, the influence of childspacing patterns 


on the family’s economic situation. We ex- 
amine the hypothesis that rapidity of family 
building has an impact on the level of family 
income, and further, that rapid childbearing 
has a depressing influence on the assets a 
family accumulates, independent of the in- 
come level attained. 

We know that in the postwar period there 
has been a significant decrease in the age at 
marriage and in the intervals between suc- 


cessive births. While earlier marriage and 


* This investigation was supported in part by a 
research grant (#107-3-043) from the Social Se- 
curity Administration, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, Washington, D.C. The basic 
data in the initia] interviews were collected as part 
of the Detroit Area Study, a continuing program at 
The University of Michigan, associated -with the 


. Sociology and other Social Science Departments and 


the Survey Research Center. 

1 Age at marriage and intervals between births fell 
considerably between 1945 and 1960. Since 1960, 
age at marriage has begun to rise slowly and there 
is some reason to believe that the interval between 
births is lengthening. For the initial shortening of 
the reproductive cycle see Wilson H. Grabill and 
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childbearing have occurred in all major 
Socio-economic groups, there is some evi- 
cence that high status (as indicated by edu- 
ction, occupation, or income) is related to 
lite childbearing? 

The relationship between the number of 
Children born and family income is no longer 
‘ry substantial.” However, even if families 
Co not differ very much in the number of 
caildren eventually born, those families hav- 
ing their children quickly may be at a dis- 
advantaged position with respect to current 
income, spending, and savings. With the dif- 
fasion of increasingly effective contracep- 
ton, it is not unlikely that differences in 


Robert Parke, Jr.. “Marriage, Fertility, and Child 
Svacing: August, 1959,” U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 108, 
Jrly 12, 1961. 

3 See P. K. Whelpton, A. A. Campbell and J. E. 
Pztterson, Fertility and Family Planning in the 
Usited States, Chapter 8, “Trends and Differentials 
in the Timing and Spacing of Births,” Princeton, 
N J.: Princeton University Press, 1966. 

3 The 1960 U.S. Census indicates that among 
women 35-39 years old, the major differences in 
fe-tility by income were between the income groups 
beow $3,000 and the higher-income groups which 
included 79 per cent of the families in the US. at 
thet time. There is also evidence that much of the 
remaining fertility differential among income groups 
diappears after adjusting for the higher fertility of 
those with farm background. See Ronald Freedman 
aci Doris Slesinger, “Fertility Differentials for the 
Inmigenous Non-Farm Population of the United 
St_tes,” Population Studies, 15 (November, 1961). 
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family size between major social strata will 
diminish further, since family size prefer- 
ences seem to be very similar over a wide 
income range. Differences in the timing of 
the children born may continue to be quite 
large for some time, however, since low 
status groups begin to use contraception late 
and are more likely to use it to limit family 
size than to plan the spacing of their chil- 
dren.* 

So far as possible, we shall be considering 
the timing of childbearing as it affects the 
family’s economic position rather than the 
reverse.” Clearly, the relationship can run 
in either direction and often does in a 
stochastic process. We believe that we can 
demonstrate a persistent association between 
early childbearing and both low income and 
low asset accumulation, even after adjust- 
ment for a number of other important vari- 
- ables that might account for the association. 
This does not necessarily mean, of course, 
that early childbearing is in itself conducive 
to low income or asset position. Rapid child- 
bearing and a poor economic position both 
may be a product of some other personal or 
social characteristic (e.g., poor planning). 
However, the hypothesis that early marriage 
and childbearing have a depressing effect on 
husband’s income is not implausible. For ex- 
ample, it may decrease the time and money 
that might be invested in further education 
for the husband or in other activities that 
might help him to get ahead on his job. 
More intangibly, very early childbearing 
may put such early economic pressures on 
the family that aspirations to get ahead may 
be extinguished by early failure to attain 
desired living standards. Even if it does not 
affect income, early childbearing involves 
costs likely to decrease asset accumulation 
and this may further affect the economic 
motivation of the husband. 

The situation of couples in which the 
wife is pregnant at the time of marriage is 
illustrative at the extreme of childbearing 


4 See Whelpton, Campbell and Patterson, op. cit. 

6 Other data from the present study more relevant 
to the reversed relationship are examined in Ronald 
Freedman and Lolagene Coombs, “Economic Con- 
siderations in Family Growth Decisions.” Popula- 
tion Studies, 20 (November, 1966). 


so early that it may prevent the couple from 


preparing adequately for marriage ,or. the. 


‘abor market, and from accumulating a rea- 
sonable amount of household goods or other 
assets, This is not a rare phenomenon. Ap- 
Droximately 20 percent of the couples in 
our sample were premaritally pregnant. The 
lact of premarital pregnancy will be one of 
Our measures of early childbearing. Even 


without a premarital pregnancy, rapid child- . 


bearing after marriage may have similar if 


less drastic effects, so we will also consider © 


the intervals from marriage to the birth of 
the first, second, and fourth child as they re- 
late to economic phenomena. 


DATA AND METHOD OF ANALYSIS 


The data on which this analysis is based 
came from an intensive interview with 1,113 
women in the Detroit Metropolitan Area in 
1962. Information was gathered regarding 
their family expectations and preferences, 
their pregnancy histories, and a wide range 
of social and economic variables. These 
women constitute a probability sample of all 
white, married women in the area who had 
a first, second, or fourth birth in July, 
1961.7 As a parity sample, it represents a 
cross-section of families at a given point in 
the family-building cycle, rather than a 
cross-section of the urban community. Al- 
though two subsequent interviews have been 
taken, the material presented here is mainly 
confined to information obtained at the 
initial interview.® 


8 The initial interview was conducted under the 
auspices of the Detroit Area Study program, De- 
partment of Sociology, University of Michigan, with 
the assistance of the Survey Research Center. Dr. 
Ronald Freedman and Dr. David Goldberg were 
the principal investigators. 

7 We selected these parities because of our view 
that there are normative pressures in the United 
States to have at least two but not more than four 
children. The first and second parities bracket the 
lower limit of this boundary, and the fourth parity 
i3 the upper limit. We would have preferred to have 
the third and fifth parities represented too, but 
financial limitations made this impossible. Since 
the study is longitudinal, the possibility of analyzing 
third and fifth parity couples is developing. 

8 The article cited in footnote 5 makes use of 
zome of these longitudinal data. In addition, both 
cross-sectional and longitudinal data from the study 
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The couples had all demonstrated their 
. fertility by a birth six to eight months be- 
fore the first interview, so fecundity prob- 
lems in the sample are at a minimum. Inter- 
vals between births, therefore, are somewhat 
shorter than would be true for the popula- 
tion as a whole.® Spacing, however, may be 
a more voluntary matter in this fecund group 
and thus the correlates of different spacing 
patterns are of even more interest. 

In this analysis, we have used three meas- 
ures of spacing. One is the number of 
months between marriage and the first birth, 
including negative intervals for some re- 
spondents. The second is the number of 
months between marriage and the last, or 
‘parity, birth.° The third measure is the 
pregnancy status of the respondent at mar- 
riage. On the basis, of the dates of marriages 
and births given in the interview and sub- 
sequent linkage with dates provided by vital 
statistics records, it was possible to cate- 
gorize all respondents as pregnant or not 
pregnant at the date of marriage.!! The 
premaritally pregnant are those with the 
shortest intervals to the first birth. 


are utilized in Ronald Freedman, Lolagene Coombs, 
and Larry Bumpass, “Stability and Change in Ex- 
pectations about Family Size: a Longitudinal 
Study,” Demography, 2 (1965); Ronald Freedman, 
Lolagene Coombs, and Judith Friedman, “Social 
Correlates of Fetal Mortality,” Milbank Memorial 
Fund Quarterly, 44 (July, 1966); and Larry Bum- 
pass, “Stability and Consistency of Family Size 
Expectations for Zero Parity Couples,” manuscript 
submitted for publication. 

? In the 1960 national Growth of American Fam- 
ilies sample, the mean number of months between 
marriage and the first child is 24 and the median is 
15. For our Detroit group, the mean is 22 months 
for first and second parity women and 18 months for 
fourth parity. The median is 12 months. 

10 Throughout this paper the term “parity birth” 
is used to denote the birth which made the re- 
spondent eligible for the sample of first, second, or 
fourth parity women. 

11 The record linkage and assignments of classifi- 
cation were done by William F. Pratt as part of a 
doctoral thesis, “A Study of Marriages Involving 
Premarital Pregnancies,” Department of Sociology, 
University of Michigan, 1965. Classification was 
made on the basis of both the time between mar- 
riage and the birth and the birth weight of the 
child. The classification is not completely unambigu- 
ous, but there is a high probability that most assign- 
ments are correct. 
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Among a wide array of economic measures 
obtained in the initial interview with the 
respondents, those used for this analysis are: 


1. family income in 1961 1? 

2. equity in a house 

3. liquid assets 18 

4. value of cars owned (without reference to 
debt on the cars) 

5. total assets—defined as the sum of the 
three preceding items 

6. total assets minus the value of cars. We 
have used this as an alternative measure 
of total assets, since we did not actually 
obtain equity in cars. 


These measures admittedly are rather 

crude and should not be taken to represent 
the absolute asset position of the families. 
A much more detailed interview than was 
possible would have been required to ob- 
tain more accurate measures. We believe, 
however, that the data do represent proper 
orders of magnitude for the groups of fam- ` 
ilies considered. Our results involve such 
large and consistent relationships that it 
seems unlikely that more accurate data 
would alter the general conclusions substan- 
tially. 
Catholics differ from non-Catholics with 
respect to childspacing and fertility. There- 
fore, a broad classification of wife’s religious 
preference and church attendance for Cath- 
olics has been used as a control throughout 
the analysis.1* The following data illustrate 
the significant differences in childspacing 
according to religious categories: 


12 Iņ fertility studies, husband’s Income rather 
than family income is a more frequently used varia- 
ble. At the time of initial interview, however, the 
contribution of the wives to family income was 
minimal, as they had just had a child. In response 
to certain questions it appeared that respondents 
had total family income in mind, and consequently 
this is the measure we have used. A separate analysis 
relating husband’s income to the fertility variables 
produced no shift in the direction of the relatlon- 
ships observed. 

18 This includes saving accounts in banks, credit 
unions, or savings and loan associations; checking 
accounts; government bonds; corporate stocks or 
bonds; paid up cash value in life insurance; real 
estate in addition to house (while not a liquid 
asset, this was included with this group to dis- 
tinguish it from equity in the respondent’s own 
home—very few respondents had additional equity). 

14 Church attendance is related to fertility for 
Catholics, but not for non-Catholics. 
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Mean Number of Months to Parity Birth * 
Religion 
and Church Attendance 1st Parity 2nd Parity Ath Parity. 
Non-Catholic 25.2 62.8 117.4 
Catholic, less than once a week 26.7 52.0 109.8 
Catholic, once a week or more 15.6 48.9 97.0 


* Months from marriage to the birth which made the r2spondent eligible for the sample of first, second, 


or fourth parity women. 


Compared with non-Catholics or other Cath- 
olics, Catholics who have a close attach- 
ment to the church have their children 
quickly after marriage, although they marry 
somewhat later.!” 

We have used a method of multivariate 
analysis which is an extension of multiple 
regression analysis to situations in which the 
independent variables may be continuous 
variables divided into subclasses, or discon- 
tinuous variables such as religion. In this 
type of multiple classification analysis, each 
of the subclasses of the independent vari- 
able is a predictor related to the dependent 
variable. This method uses the technique of 
the “dummy” variable which takes the value 
of one or zero depending on whether or not 
the case falls into that particular subclass.1¢ 
This procedure requires no assumptions 
about the linearity or ordering of the sub- 
categories of the independent variables. The 
technique provides a mean value of the 
dependent variable for each subclass of each 
independent variable expressed as a devia- 
tion from the grand mean. It also provides 
a deviation for each subcategory, adjusted 
for the effect of the other independent vari- 
ables included in the analysis. The procedure 


15 The average age at marriage for Catholic 
wives who attend church regularly is 21.3 years, 
compared to 19.7 for those who attend less regularly 
and 20.6 for non-Catholics. 

16 The computer program for this was first de- 
veloped by Vernon Lippett and the General Electric 
Company, and extended to take account of interac- 
tion variables by Michael Coble of the Population 
Studies Center. The rationale is described in James 
N. Morgan, et al., Income and Welfare in the United 
States, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1962, Appendix 
E. In all of the multiple-classification regression 
analyses reported here, each category of each in- 
dependent variable is treated as a dummy variable. 
For example, with respect to religion each of the 
three categories described above is treated as a 
dummy predictor variable, taking the value of 1 
if the respondent fell into the category and 0 if she 
did not. 


is analogous to standardization, and allows 
us to see the extent to which the unadjusted 
deviations are affected by the intercorrela- 
tions with other independent variables. 

In the analysis that follows, we generally 
have considered the three parity groups sep- 
arately, since each represents a distinctive 
staze of the family life cycle with distinc- 
tive characteristics and problems. 


CHILDSPACING AND FAMILY INCOME 


Evidence from this study is in line with 


evidence for the nation as a whole—rapid 
family building is the order of the day. 
Half the women in our sample had their 
first child within the first year of marriage, 
and evidence from the follow-up years in- 
dicates that for many the view for subse- 
quent births is “soon or not at all.” 17 
Taere are important economic differentials, 
however, in the spacing of children. 

The higher the current family income, 
the smaller was the proportion of couples 
wno were premaritally pregnant, and the 
longer was the interval from marriage to the 
first child and to the last child, if there was 
more than one child. (See Table 1) These 
relationships obtain in each of the three 


perity groups. The differences between in-- 


came groups in childspacing are substantial. 
Fer example, at second parity the percent- 
age premaritally pregnant is 43 percent for 
the lowest income group and 12 percent for 
the highest. The lowest income group had 
a first child in 10 months and reached the 
second parity in 42 months, as compared 
with 31 months and 65 months respectively 
foz the highest income group. 

‘These results are not a function of reli- 
gious differences. Adjusting the relationships 
fo: wife’s religion and church attendance by 


-T Ronald Freedman, Lolagene Coombs, and Larry 
Bumpass, “Stability and Change in Expectations 
about Family Size,” Demography, 2 (1965). 
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TABLE 1, SUMMARY OF MULTIPLe-CrassmicaTion ANAPYSIS RELATING THREE MEASURES OF CHILDSPACING TO 
Famary Income, BY PARITY 


Per Cent Months “rom Marriage Months from Marriage 
Premaritally Pregnant to Eirst Birth to Parity Birth? 
_ Devia- Pevia- Devia- 
: tion Ad- tion Ad- ton Ad- 
Parity and from justed from justed from justed 
Family Income grand devia- mrand devia- grand devia- Number 
in 1961 Mean mean tion? Mean mean tion) Mean mean tion" of Cases 
1st Parity 
Under $3,000 341 180 183 135 —86 11.2 135 —86 —11.2 (41) 
$3,000-4,999 25.6 94 92 170 —51 —52 170 —51 —5.2 (90) 
$5,000-6,999 114. 247° 4s 201 -=20 -<17 207. =20 19 (105) 
$7,000-8,999 10.8 —5.3 —5.2 27.3 5.2 5.8 27.3 5.2 5.8 (74) 
$9,000 or more 4.8 —113 —11.2 32.3 10.2 10.9 32.3 10.2 10.9 (62) 
Grand mean 16.1 22.1 22.1 (372) 
2nd Parity 
Under $3,000 42.8 20.8 19,1 10.1 —11.8 —124 42.4 —143 —16.2 (28) 
$3,000-4,999 23.0 9 1.2 17.8 —4.1 ~—5.0 48.7 —~8.0 —9.2 (61) 
$5,000-6,999 23.3 1.3 1.0 213 ~— 6 —.1 59.1 2.4 3.9 (150) 
$7 ,000-8,999 185 —35 —2.9 24.7 2.8 3.1 57.7 1.0 1.9 (81) 
$9,000 or more 11.5 —10.5 —10.0 30.5 8.6 8.0 65.3 8.6 78 (52) 
Grand mean 22.0 21.9 56.7 (372) 
4th Parity 
Under $3,000 38.1 20.2 17.5 15.0 —3.2 —23 106.0 —10 2 (21) 
$3 ,000—-4,999 18.9 10 —.7 15.1 -——3.1 —2.6 1033 —3.6  —5.0 (53) 
$5,000-6,999 24.8 6.9 6.7 17.3 a 8 1045 —2.5 —2.2 (125) 
$7,000-8,999 118 -60 —53 17.4 ~— 8 —9 1016 —54 44 (93) 
$9,000 or more 78 —101 —8&8 22.8 4.5 38 1193 12.3 12.4 (77) 
Grand mean 17.9 18.2 107.0 (369) 





_ * Adjusted for wife’s religion and church attendance. 
» The parity birth is the one which made the respcndent eligible for the sample of first, second, or fourth 


parity women. 


the regression procedure previously de- 
scribed (see Table 1) does not alter sig- 
nificantly . either the direction or general 
magnitude of the differences between income 
groups./® The positive direction of the rela- 
tion between current income and the first 
birth interval was unaffected by controlling 
the effects of age at marriage, wife’s em- 
ployment history, husband’s unemployment 
record, and a series of seven other variables 
sequentially. 

The relationship between the spacing 


18 To illustrate how Table 1 and succeeding tables 
are to be read, for the first parity the mean per- 
centage premaritally pregnant ranges from 34.1 to 
4.8 per cent with the variation from low to high 
income. These same values are expressed in the 
next column as deviations from the mean for the 
whole parity, ranging from 18.0 to —11.3. Finally, 
the values labelled “adjusted deviations” indicate 
the deviations from the grand mean of the parity 
after adjustment by a regression procedure for the 
effects of wife’s religion and church attendance. 
The range in this case is from 18.3 to —11.2. 


measures and current family income persists 
even when the couples have been married 
long enough to have four children, so the 
relationship is not simply a phenomenon of 
the first few years of marriage. Note, for 
example, that among those with four births, 
the proportion premaritally pregnant still 
has a strong negative relationship to current 
income. Whatever the cause of the associa- 
tion between premarital pregnancy and low 
income, it does not disappear even after 
eight or nine years of marriage and the 
birth of four children. 

The relationship between income and 
months to current parity is entirely due to 
the differences in the first birth interval. 
The interval between the first birth and the 
last is not related to current income, so it 
is how quickly the couple has its first child 
that produces the significant relationships 
we have noted. 

Causal connections are impossible to es- 
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tablish since our data pertain to income at 
the various stages of family growth rather 
than at the outset of marriage, but at. the 
stages of family life considered, the lower 
the current income level the more likely the 
marriage occurred at an early age and that 
the children were born early in the mar- 
riage. Timing to. the first birth, particularly 
if premaritally conceived, is especially cru- 
cial. The positive relationship between income 
and first birth interval, however, is not due 
simply to those who were premaritally preg- 
nant since it persists if we consider only 
those not pregnant at marriage. 

The poor income position of the premari- 
tally pregnant does not necessarily reflect a 
low status background. Premarital pregnancy 
rates were as high among couples with mid- 
ile-class parental backgrounds as among those 
of lower status. It is the status differences 
after marriage that are highly related to 
yremarital pregnancy rates. This suggests 
‘hat family building may have a causal con- 
nection to the later poor economic status of 
‘he couples, or that those who are premari- 
‘ally pregnant have other characteristics 
sredisposing them to poor economic per- 
formance. 

The pattern of rapid childbearing for low- 
ncome families persisted during the two- 
year period after our first interview. Fer- 
‘lity in the two-year follow-up period was 
1egatively related to family income at the 
irst interview.?® 

The correlation between current amily 
ncome and the spacing measures could be 
ı function of their joint relation to the 
-ducational preparation of the husbands, 
since husbands with low mcome also have 
ess education, and low education is related 
o higher premarital pregnancy rates and 
shorter intervals to parity birth. However, 
he relationship of income to both of the 
pacing measures considered for this purpose 
‘premarital pregnancy rates and the months 
o parity birth) persists after adjustment 
or wife’s religion and husband’s education 
"Table 2). The additional adjustment for 
ducation reduces the relationship, especially 
or premarital pregnancy, but a strong, con- 

1% Tables showing these data are not included 
cause of space limitations. They are available 
o Ronald Freedman and Lolagene Coombs, “Eco- 


iomic Considerations in Family Growth Decisions,” 
$. cdl. 


sistent pattern remains. (The reader should 
note that m Table 2 the dependent variable 
is family income, whereas in Table 1 it was 
clildspacing. ) 

The duration of marriage and the number 
of months between marriage and parity at 
tke time of the study are identical, of course. 
Tae higher income of those with long child- 
spacing may be the result of their longer 
period of married life during which the 
husband can progress to higher-paying posi- 
tions. Thus, the relationship may be a spuri- 
ous one which would disappear when looking 
at couples who have been married for simi- 
laz periods of time. 

To separate the effects of childspacing and 
duration of marriage, we have selected re- 
scondents married similar lengths of time. 
Tae question is whether those who have 
more children in a given period of time also 
have lower income. Because couples of dif- 
ferent parity are distributed differently by 


duration of marriage, the analysis was con- . 


ducted for three groups of respondents: (1) 
first and second parity respondents of all 


durations (744); (2) second and fourth - 


perity respondents with durations of 61 to 
120 months (292); and (3) all parities with 
durations of 25-78 months (425). Examina- 
tion of the first column of Table 3 reveals 
that, within all three groups among re- 
spondents with equal durations of marriage, 
those who have had fewer children have 
somewhat higher incomes. Not all the dif- 
fezences are large, however, particularly 
anong those married 25 to 60 months. At 
these durations, there is little difference In 
income whether couples had one, two, or 
four children in the period. In seven of the 
eight comparisons, however, the results are 
consistent; those with fewer children during 
a given span of marriage have higher in- 


come.” Although the number of cases in 


20 Given the nature of our sample, we have been 


able to control duration of marriage only while 
albwing spacing and number of children to vary 
inversely. Thus the impact of short spacing on in- 
come (and on assets in the later discussion) is in- 
termixed with the influence of having additional 
chidren. There is no obvious reason to expect 
additional children to depress the husband’s Income 
urdess we assume that a rapidly growing family 
discourages economic initiative and effort. With 
respect to assets, however, the additional expendi- 
tures required for additional children might depress 
as:ets accumulated at a given income level. 


ME 
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TABLE 2. SUMMARY OF MULTIPLE-CLASSIFICATION ANA-ysis RELATING FAMILY Income to Two MEASURES 
OF CEHILDSPACIN=, BY PARITY 





Famiy Income in 1961 
Measure 
of Childspacing Devia_ton from Adjusted Number 
and Parity Mean graci mean deviation * of Cases 
Months to Parity Birth 
1st Parity 
‘Under 10 months $4763 $—952 $—840 l (93) 
10-12 5646 — 69 ~—— 269 (96) 
13-18 5721 6 —~-67 (61) 
19-24 6033 318 349 (30) 
25-36 5828 112 424 (29) 
37 or more i 7016 301 1354 (63) 
Grand mean 5715 (372) 
2nd Parity 
Under 25 months 5136 — 882 — 886 (66) 
25-36 5734 —285 —358 (79) 
37-48 . 6295 276 200 (61) 
49-60 6143 124 82 (42) 
61-78 6689 670 ; 964 (45) 
79 or more 6380 361 351 (79) 
` Grand mean 6019 (372) 
4th Parity 
Under 61 months 6042 —617 416 (48) 
61-78 5986 —672 —785 (72) 
-79-96 6764 105 —— 326 (55) 
97-120 6973 314 295 t (73) 
121-144 7167 508 477 ae (48) 
145 or more 7000 341 684 (73) 
Grand mean 6658 (369) 
Pregnancy Status at Marriage 
1st Parity 
Not pregnant 6013 298 227 _ (312) 
Pregnant 4167 —i1548 ~~ 1183 (60) 
2nd Parity 
Not pregnant 6286 267 212 (290) 
Pregnant 5073 —945 749 (82) 
4th Parity 
Not Pregnant 6898 239 84 (303) 
Pregnant 5561 —1098 385 (66) 





* Adjusted for wife’s religion and church attendance, and husband’s expected education. Expected edu- 
cation differed slightly from completed education for tbe 8 per cent of the respondents whose husbands were 


. still in school. 


some categories is small, the regularity of 


_ the relationships exhibited suggests they are 


not fortuitous. 

How is the relationship between current 
family income and childspacing affected by 
age at marriage? In the national population, 
the relationship between income and fertility 
is negative for those marrying young but 
positive for those marrying at older ages.*? 


21For US. women aged 35-44 and 45-54 in 
urbanized areas, the number of children ever born 


Table 4 presents the relationship between 
current family income and the interval to 
parity birth separately for couples married 
when the wife was less than 22 years of 
age and 22 years or older. The strong rela- 
tionship previously noted between income 


is negatively correlated with income for those 
marrying under 22 years, and positively for those 
marrying at 22 or over. U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
“Women by Number of Children Ever Born,” Sub- 
ject Report PC(2)-3A, 1960 Census of Population, 
Table 39. 
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and spacing applies only to those marrying 
at the younger ages, while the relationship 
for those marrying at older ages is weak and 
irregular. Examining the differences shown 
in the last column, it is clear that only in 
the low-income groups do those marrying at 
later ages have longer spacing than those 
marrying earlier. At high incomes, late mar- 
riage is associated with much shorter child- 
spacing. 

These data on age at marriage suggest 
that those who attain high income by any 
given parity can be divided into two groups. 


One group marries early and then spaces 
its children rather far apart; a second group 
marries later but then has its children rather 
quickly. These might be considered as dif- 
ferent but rather rational alternatives for 
reaching similar goals in high-status groups. 

Low-income groups also have two pat- 
terns. The dominant pattern is early mar- 
riage followed by rapid childbearing. A sec- 
ond pattern, which appears more rational 
given their economic situation, is late mar- 
riage followed by rather long intervals, at 
least for the birth of the first child. But for 


TABLE 3. SUMMARY OF MULTIPLE-CLASSIFICATION ANALTZEIS RELATING FAMILY INCOME TO PARITY, BY DURA- 
TION OF MARRIAGE 


* Adjusted for wife’s religion and church attendance. 


> Table 3 is based on selected cases matched by parity for duration of marriage. See text for further de- 


tails. 


Family Income in 1961 
Duration of Marriage Deviaticn from Adjusted Number 
and Parity Mean grand mean deviation * of Cases 
_ Parities 1 and 2” | 
Married under 
25 months 
1st parity $5411 $—456 $—484 (280) 
2nd parity 5136 —730 —714 (66) 
25-60 months 
Ist parity 6100 233 310 (60) ` 
2nd parity 6016 150 110 (182) 
61 or more months 
Ist parity 7656 1789 1982 (32) 
2nd parity 6492 625 649 (124) 
Grand mean 5867 (744) 
Parities 2 and 4° 
61-78 months 
2nd parity 6689 69 104 (45) 
4th parity 5986 — $24 —652 (72) 
79-96 months 
2nd parity 6207 —413 468 (29) 
4th parity 6764 144 53 (55) 
97—120 months 
2nd parity 7778 1158 914 (18) 
4th parity 6973 3£2 498 (73) 
Grand mean 6620 (292) 
Parities 1, 2 and 4” 
25—60 months 
ist parity 6100 —69 45 (60) 
2nd parity 6016 —152 —185 (182) 
4th parity 6042 —128 —118 (48) 
61-78 months 
Ist parity 7722 1553 1688 (18) 
2nd parity 6689 519 583 (45) 
4th parity 5986 —~283 277 (72) 
Grand mean 6169 (425) 
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TABLE 4, Mean MONTHS To PARITY BIRTH, BY Partry” FAMILY INCOME, AND Wire’s ACE AT MARRIAGE 














Mean Months to Parity Birth 
Wife Married at Less Wife Married at 
` than 22 Years 22 Years or Over 
Difference 
Parity and Number Number Between 
Family Income Mean of cases Mean of cases Means 
1st Parity 
Under $3,000 " 13.2 (37) aei sú ion 
$3,000-4,999 16.1 (75) 21.4 (15) 5,3 
$5,000--6,999 18.2 (78) 25.8 (27) —7 6 
$7 ,000-8,999 30.6 (38) 23.9 (36) -+-6.7 
$9,000 or more 43.1 (26) 24.6 (36) -+18.5 
Total 21.2 (254) 23.9 (118) 
2nd Parity 
Under $3,000 45.7 (22) TO zs sit 
$3,000-4,999 49.0 ($0) 47.6 (11) -41.4 
$5,000--6,999 56.6 (106) 65.1 {44} ome 
$7,000~8,999 64.5 (51) 46.1 (30) 18.4 
$9,000 or more 73.4 (31) 53.4 (21) +-20.0 
Total 57.8 (260) 54.2 (112) 
4th Parity 
Under $3,000 112.6 (20) 
$3 ,000-~-4,999 104.9 (44) NERE D PE 
$5,000-6,999 107.4 (98) 93.8 (27) -+13.6 
$7,000-8,999 104.4 (63) 95.6 (30) 878 
$9,000 or more ` 126.8 (47) 107.7 (30) 419.1 
Total 110.0 (272) 98.5 (97) 





Note: Computations based on fewer than 10 cases hawe been omitted. 


the low-income group at any parity, the 

-majority have followed the early marriage- 
- rapid childbearing syndrome. 

These differentials in family-building pat- 
terns by income suggest that although in- 
come may no longer be highly significant 
for total expected family size (at least 
among urban residents), it is highly relevant 
to the way in which couples arrive at their 
completed families. Those with less income 
appear to be getting there more quickly. In 
this timing pattern, the interval to the first 
birth is of crucial importance. 


SATISFACTION WITH SPACING PATTERNS 


Close spacing of children has been a gen- 
eral phenomenon of the postwar period, al- 
though we have found it to be especially 
characteristic of low-income families. It is 
possible that closer childspacing may be 
desired despite the economic problems it 
might raise. Close spacing may have many 
positive values for some families: more 
companionship for children and earlier re- 


entry of women into the employment mar- 
ket, among others. 

Our data suggest, however, that while 
many women may want to have their children 
more closely spaced than formerly, large 
rumbers are dissatisfied with their spacing. 
This is particularly true of those at each 
rarity who are having their children most 
rapidly. All respondents were asked how 
trey felt about the timing of each of their 
Eregnancies (whether resulting in a birth or 
rot)—if it came just when wanted, or if 
tney would have preferred it earlier or later. 
There is a high positive correlation between 
tae length of time from marriage to the 
kst birth and satisfaction with the timing 
cf pregnancies (Table 5). At each parity, 
tnose who have taken longest to reach the 
rarity birth report many fewer pregnancies 
æ coming “too soon” compared with those 
vith the shortest birth intervals. Although 
low imcome is related to shorter spacing, 
when the deviations from the grand mean 
are adjusted for religion and income level, 
& strong positive relationship remains be- 
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TABLE 5. SUMMARY oF MULTIPLE-CLASSIFICATION ANALYSIS RrrarwNo Mean Nomerrg or Preowancirs Oc- 
CURRING Too Soon to MONTHE TO Partry BIRTA, BY Partry 


Mean Number of Pregnancies Occurring Too Soon 





Parity and . 
Months to Deviation from Adjusted Number 
Parity Birth Mean gand mean deviation * of Cases 
ist Parity 
Under 10 months .60 -16 16 (93) 
10-12 .65 .20 .19 (96) 
13-18 .33 —.12 —.08 (61) 
19-24 .30 —.14 —.13 (30) 
25-36 21 22/94 —.26 ` (29) 
37 or more .19 —.25 —.26 (63) 
Grand mean 44 (372) 
2nd Parity 
Under 25 months 97 46 44 (66) 
25-36 „B2 32 „31 (79) 
37—48 „48 —.03 —.02 (61) 
49-60 .26 —.24 ae (42) 
61-78 „18 a33 Ee (45) 
79 or more .14 —.37 —.36 (79) 
Grand mean .50 (372) 
4th Parity 
Under 61 months 2.00 .97 .96 (48) 
61-78 1.33 .30 27 (72) 
79-96 91 a2 a (55) 
97—120 1.07 .04 l .04 (73) 
121-144 54 —.49 — .48 (48) 
145 or more 48 —.55 —.54 (73) 
Grend mean , 1.03 (369) 


* Adjusted for wife’s religious preference and church attendance, and family income in 1961. 


tween longer spacing intervals and satisfac- 
tion with the timing of births. 


CHILDSPACING AND ECONOMIC ASSETS 


Aside from personal satisfaction with the 
timing of pregnancies, how is rapidity of 
family building related to other facets of 
family life? It could be argued that if chil- 
, dren are born very soon after marriage, the 
> need for immediate income and security 
puts more constraints on the husband in his 
choice of occupation or on his ability to com- 
plete sufficient education to qualify him for 
higher status jobs with greater income. Rapid 
family growth may also mean expenses out of 
proportion to income, with the result that 
the margin needed to accumulate economic 
assets must be spent for immediate pur- 
chases, 

Tables 6a and 6b present, for each parity, 
four measures of asset position and their 
relationship to length of time taken to reach 
the parity birth. At any given parity, total 


family assets accumulated are positively re- 
lated to the length of time intervening be- 
tween marriage and the parity birth. Those 
with the longest intervals have more than 
double the assets held by those with the 
shortest intervals. ‘The progression is not 
without deviation, but the pattern is un- 
mistakable and holds true whether the value 
of cars owned is included or excluded from 
the measure of assets. The same pattern is 
exhibited for such holdings as equity in 
house and liquid assets, which include sav- 
ings, investments, and insurance. Having 
children closer together and at a shorter 
interval after marriage is clearly associated 
with a lower relative asset position, 

In assessing this relationship, we must 
keep in mind that volume of assets, other 
things being equal, should bear a direct 
relation to income level. Since childspacing 
is closer for low-income families, the varia- 
tion in assets by timing of children may 
reflect income level rather than speed of 
family building. However, when deviations 


r 
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TABLE si SUMMARY oF MULTIPLE-CLASSIFICATION ÅNALYSIS RELATING Economic Assets TO MONTHS TO 
Partry Brera, BY Parrry 


Total Assets Total Assets Excluding Cars 
Parity and Deviation Deviation . 
Months to from Adjusted from Adjusted Number 
Parity Birth Mean grand mean deviation" Mean grandmean deviation of Cases 
1st Parity 
Under 10 months $ 2913 $— 1989 $—1185 $2139 $1989 $—1035 (93) 
10-12 4830 —71 —17 4049 234 - 275 (96) 
13-18 3826 ome 1075, —980 2908 —-906 —822 (61) 
19- 4690 mm 212 —601 3430 —384 —713 (30) 
25~ l 6517 1616 1768 5490 1675 1830 (29) 
37 or more 8344 3443 2198 6221 2406 1402 (63) 
Grand mean 4902 3814 (372) 
~ 2nd Parity 
Under 25 months 3489 m 24.83 — 1588 2580 wt 142 —1245 (66) 
25-36 5782 190 109 4819 —4 237 (79) 
37-48 5136 837 —783 3941 -882 —814 (61) 
49-60 6262 289 77 5276 453 188 (42) 
61-78 8064 2092 1628 6433 1610 1224 ' (45) 
79 or more 7539 1566 854 6139 1316 634 (79) 
Grand mean -5973 4823 (372) 
4th Parity E 
Under 61 months 4510 -3129 —3314 3486 -2659 —2863 (48) 
61-78 5728 -1912 —1680 4819 1685 —1476 (72) 
79-96 6625 1014 —1786 5800 — 705 —1460 (55) 
97-120 8518 878 1327 7016 512 044 (73) 
121~144 9073 1433 1124 8144 1639 1372 (48) 
145 or more . 10527 2888 3114 8856 2352 2592 (73) 
Grand mean 7640 6505 (369) 


* Adjusted for wife’s religion and church attendance, and family income in 1961. 


from the grand mean for each parity are 
adjusted for differences in religion and in- 
come level, couples with short birth inter- 
vals are still in a disadvantaged position. The 
strength of the association between assets 
and spacing is diminished somewhat among 
those who have one or two children, with a 
reduction at both ends of the spacing dis- 
tribution, but the direction of the relation- 
ship is not altered. Among those who have 
four children, adjustment for income level 
increases the disparity in assets between 
rapid and slow spacers. For those who have 
four closely-spaced children, financial strain 
appears to have a depressing effect on asset 
position. We can draw no conclusions from 
these data about what would be an “ideal” 
timing pattern from the standpoint of finan- 
cial solvency, but it may be significant that at 
each parity, about a two-year average birth 
interval appears to put a couple on the plus 
rather than the minus side of the mean asset 
position. 


Most striking is the disadvantaged rela- 
tive position of those families whose mar- 
riages started with a premarital pregnancy 
(Table 7). Nearly one in five (18.9 per 
cent) m this sample falls into that category. 
Table 1 shows pregnancy at marriage to be 
negatively related to current income, not 
only at first parity but also at second and 


fourth parity. So, too, with accumulation of . 
economic assets. At each parity, those who’ 


were pregnant at marriage are consistently 
in a lower asset position on each of the 
measures, Adjustment for income level and 
religion reduces the disparity but the direc- 
tion of the relationship is not altered.” 
Premarital pregnancy and income level at 
the time of the study are closely associated, 
with the distribution of the premaritally 


22 While the relationship between the interval to 
current parity and assets is stronger for the pre- 
maritally pregnant than for others, it persists for 
the rest of the sample when the premaritally preg- 
nant are omitted. 


~ 
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pregnant group skewed toward low income. 
The relationship of pregnancy status at 
marriage, income level, and economic assets 
can be seen more -clearly if income and 
pregnancy status are presented in cross- 
classification. Table 8 presents the data for 
all parities together, since the data for in- 
dividual parities follow the same pattern. 
The pattern is strikingly consistent: at each 
income level, and for every measure, the 
premaritally pregnant respondents are at an 
asset disadvantage. 

In general, women who are premaritally 
pregnant continue to have short intervals 
between births. For example, at second 
parity, 50 per cent of the premaritally preg- 
nant women had their second child within 
two vears after marriage, compared to only 
9 per cent of the non-premaritally pregnant. 
At fourth parity, 29 per cent of the pre- 
maritally pregnant had their fourth child 
within five years, compared to 10 per cent 


TABLE 6b. SUMMARY OF MULTIPLE-CLASSIFICATION ANALYSIS RELATING EQUITY IN HOUSE AND LIQUD Assets 


of those who were not pregnant at marriage. 
Thus the economic consequénces of the ini- 
tial short interval are compounded by those 
of the subsequent short intervals. 
Interwoven with any relationship between 
childspacing and family economic position 
is duration of marriage. The relationship 
between various types of asset accumula- 
tion and birth spacing could be a result of 
the fact that, in this sample, longer birth in- 
tervals are coincident with longer durations 
of marriage. Even were income itself unai- 
fected, if expenditures allow any margin for 
savings, the assets accumulated will increase, 
in general, with the length of time married. In 
fact, the data in Table 6 indicate that as- 
sets tend to increase substantially with dura- 
tion of marriage in most comparisons. 
However, varying durations of marriage 
do not explain the fact that those who have 
children more quickly have less assets on 
the average. Within any marriage duration 


to Montas to Pasrry BIRTH, BY PARITY 


Equity in House Liquid Assets 
1 
Parity and Deviation Deviation 
Months to from Adjusted from Adjusted Number 
Parity Birth Mean grand mean deviation* Mean grand mean deviation® of Cases 
ist Parity 
Under 10 months $ 699 $—1051 $—751 $1440 $—S17 $—449 (93) 
10-12 1729 —21 4 2320 63 82 (96) 
13-18 1049 —701 -638 1859 —398 —3 11 (61) 
19-24 1100 —650 834 2630 373 220 (30) 
25-36 2655 606 978 2834 £77 648 (29) 
37 or more 3905 2155 1711 3310 >- 1052 436 (63) 
Grand mean 1750 2257 . (372) 
2nd Parity 
Under 25 months 1621 —1236 ~— BLD 1089 —1182 ~~ 768 (66) 
25-36 z 2646 —z12 om 7 2173 —97 38 (79) 
37—48 2459 —298 om 392 1924 —i47 ~~ 307 (61) 
49-60 3476 619 552 1871 —400 ~~ 526 -(42) 
61-78 3667 809 539 3373 1102 899 (45) 
79 or more 3620 T 453 3209 Q38 608 (79)- 
Grand mean 2858 2271 (372) 
4th Parity 
Under 61 months 2146 —23501 m2 4G 1702 —748 =~ 653 (48) 
61-78 3333 —1114 ~~ 1033 1488 —963 ~~-818 (72) 
79-96 3418 1029 ~~ 1464 2424 —26 ~~ 341 (55) 
97-120 4493 46 352 3032 58 702 (73) 
121-144 6083 1636 1525 2254 —196 377 (48) 
145 or more : 6712 265 2442 3459 1009 1039 (73) . 
Grand mean 4447 2450 (369) 





* Adjusted for wife’s religion and church attendance, and family income in 1961. 
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TABLE 7. SUMMARY OF MULTIPLE-CLASSIFICATION Anatysis RELATINO Economic Asserts TO PREGNANCY 
STATUS AT MARRIAGE, BY Parrry 











Total Assets Total Assets Excluding Cars 
- Deviation Deviation 
Parity and from from 
Pregnancy Status grand Adjusted grand Adjusted Number 
at Marriage Mean mean deviation" Mean mean deviation“ of Cases 
ist Parity 
Not pregnant $5442 $ 541 $ 273 $4514 $ 507 $ 279 (312) 
Pregnant 2090 om 2B1Z —1421 1372 —— 2635 —1452 (60) 
Grand mean . 4902 4007 (372) 
2nd Parity 
Not pregnant 6262 397 144 5504 386 143 (290) 
Pregnant 4461 ~— 14.04 —511 3751 —-1367 —505 (82) 
Grand mean 5865 5118 (372) 
4th Parity 
Not pregnant 7908 702 452 7558 655 370 (303) 
Pregnant 3982 3224 —2074 3894 —~ 3009 —1698 (66) 
Grand mean 7206 6903 (369) 
Equity in House Liquid Assets 
Deviation Deviation 
from from 
grand Adjusted grand Adjusted Number 
Mean mean deviation“ Mean mean  deviation* of Cases 
Ist Parity 
Not pregnant $2077 $ 327 $ 222 $2437 $ 180 $ 58 (312) 
Pregnant 50 —~ 1700 —1152 1322 -935 —299 (60) 
Grand mean 1750 2257 (372) 
2nd Parity 
Not pregnant 3041 184 55 2470 199 83 (290) 
Pregnant 2207 —650 —193 1568 —703 —294 (82) 
Grand mean . 2858 2271 (372) 
4th Parity 
Not pregnant 4861 414 253 2683 233 108 (303) 
Pregnant 2545 1902  —1164 1379 =—~1071 —497 (66) 
Grand mean 4447 2450 (369) 


* Adjusted for wife’s religion and church attendance, and family income in 1961. 


category, the more children born im the 
period (that is, the shorter the childspacing) 
the less the total assets (including cars) and 
liquid assets (Table 9). This is true after 
the data are adjusted for the effects of re- 
ligion and current family income. The re- 
lationship of more children in a given 
duration of marriage to lower assets is 
not found for equity in home ownership. 
This is not too suprising, since having 
children quickly may necessitate relatively 
large expenditures for housing. This fact, 
however, does not change the lower total 
asset position of those having their children 


more quickly, since' equity in the house is 
included among total assets and the relation- 
ship persists in spite of its inclusion. 

The same relationships are examined in 
a summary fashion in Table’ 10, where we 
show how assets vary with the number of 
children after adjusting for duration of 
marriage, wife’s religion, and family income 
level. (In comparing second and fourth 
parities, or first, second, and fourth parities, 
we have used only those matched cases 
represented in Table 9.) With respect to 
either liquid assets or total assets, the dif- 
ferences are completely consistent and are 
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TABLE 8, SUMMARY oF MULTIPLE-CLASSIFICATION ANaLysis RELATING ECONOMIC ASSETS TO PREGNANCY 
STATUS AT MARRIAGE, BY [INCOME 








Total Assets Total Assets Excluding Cars 
l Deviation Deviation ' 
Family Income from from .» > 
and Pregnancy grand Adjusted grand Adjusted « Number 
Status at Marriage Mean mean deviation* Mean mean deviation" of Cases 
Under $3,000 5 oe 
Not pregnant $1707 $—4460 $—4275 $1236 $—-4103  $—3928 (56). 
Pregnant 1274 -4894 —4691 988 4350 —4153 7 G4) 
`- $3,000~4,999 ae 
Not pregnant 3715 —2453 — 2401 3076 —~2262 —2211 (157) -- 
Pregnant 1506 —4661 —~ 4645 1026 —4313 —4304 (47) 
$5,000-6,999 A 
Not pregnant 5021 —1147  —1194 4316 —1022 —1069 (302) ` 
Pregnant 4300 —1867 — 1772 3588 — 1750 — 1660 (78) 
$7 ,000-8,999 
Not pregnant 7648 1481 1421 6695 1356 1300 (214) 
Pregnant 6038 —129 —~189 4826 ~—~§12 — 574 (34) 
$9,000 or more 
Not pregnant 12719 6552 6539 11400 6062 6052 (176) 
Pregnant 9280 3112 2965 8073 2735 259 (15) 
Grand mean 6167 5338 (1113) 
Equity in House Liquid Assets 
Deviation. Deviation 
from from 
grand Adjusted grand Adjusted Number 
Mean mean deviation * Mean mean deviation * of Cases 
Under $3,000 
Not pregnant $554 $—2461 $—~2345 $ 682 $1644 $—1588 (56) 
Pregnant 470 —2544 2402 518 — 1808 —1757 (34) 
$3 ,000-4,999 
Not pregnant 1834 —1180 -1138 1229 ~ 1096 —1088 (157) 
Pregnant 340 —2674 -2698 685 —~1641 —1608 (47) 
$5,000-6,999 
Not pregnant 2560 —455 —490 1756 -569 — 580 (302) 
Pregnant 2205 —809 JGL 1383 —— 942 —902 (78) 
$7 ,000—8,999 
Not pregnant 3822 808 702 2872 547 527 (214) 
Pregnant 2265 —750 —~ 809 2620 295 294 — (34) 
$9,000 or more l 
Not pregnant 6210 3196 3202 5190 2864 4848 (176) 
Pregnant 4733 1719 1616 3473 1148 1110 (15) 
Grand mean 3014 2326 (1113) 


* Adjusted for wife’s religion and church attendance. 


quite large considering that current income 
level has been taken into account. Even with 
respect to house equity, the general pattern 
is the same although the differences are 
smaller and less consistent. 

Among those married for similar periods 


of time, the lower asset position of families 
having more children is not a function of 
associated differences in educational prep- 
aration. In fact, the relationship is strength- 
ened when adjustment is made for hus- 
band’s education as well as wife’s religion 


ka, 


ga 
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TABLE 10. ADJUSTED DEVIATIONS FROM GRAND MEAN FOR THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ECONOMIC ASSETS AND 
PArrrY 


Adjusted Deviations from the Grand Mean" 


Total assets Number 
Parity including cars Liquid assets Equity in house of Cases 
Parities 1 & 2” l ; 
ist parity $231 $246 $—63 (372) 
2nd parity 231 —246 63 (372) 
(Grand mean) (5437) (2264) (2304) (744) 
Parities 2&4" ‘ 
2nd parity 765 799 31 ° (92) 
4th parity —352 —367 —14 (200) 
(Grand mean) (7162) (2610) (3664) (292) 
Parities 1,2 & 4” l 
“ist parity 461 494 —119 (78) 
2nd parity 566 238 287 (227) 
4ta parity —1369 —771 —465 (120) 
(Grand mean) (6025) (2204) (2918) (425) 


* Adjusted for wife’s religion and church attendance, duration of marirage, and family income in 1961. 
» Table 10 is based on selected cases matched by parity for duration of marriage. 


(Table 11). Close spacing has an impact 
on family economic position in addition to 
the associated educational and income dis- 
advantage. 

Age’at marriage is also associated with 
asset position. As might be expected, those 
marrying early (before the wife is 22) have 
less assets than those marrying later (wife 
22 or older at marriage) when comparisons 
are made within each spacing category. 
These differences, however, are partly the 
result of income differences, since the pat- 


tern is less consistent when income is con- 
trolled (Table 12). 

Mean total assets have a strong positive 
correlation with the interval to the parity 
birth, both for couples marrying early and 
those marrying late. This relationship re- 
sults partly from the joint association of 
assets’ and childspacing with income, but 
persists after adjustment for family income 
and religion. The relationship is particularly 
strong at fourth parity. 

Our data suggest that as family growth 


Taste 11. SUMMARY OF MULTIPLE-CLASSIFICATION ÅNALYSIS RELATING Economic Assets TO PARITY, BY 
' DURATION OF MARRIAGE eoo 


Total Assets 
Including Cars —dquid Assets Equity in House 
Devia- Devia- Devia- 
tion tion tion 
Duration of from Adjusted from Adjusted from Adjusted 
Marriage grand devia- grand devia- grand devia- Nymber 
and Parity Mean mean tion® Mean mean tion Mean mean tion* of Cases 
25-60 months . 
Ist parity $6292 $ 267$ 62 $2702 $ 497 $ 352 $2600 $—318 $—357 (60) 
znd parity 5676 —348 —380 2020 —184 —189 2775  —143 —153 (180) 
4th parity 4510 —1514 —1516 1702  —502  -——465 2146 —772 —936 (48) 
"+, 61-78 months 
ist parity 8783 2759 3968 3694 1490 1487 3944 1027 1329 (18) 
znd parity 8064 2040 2615 3373 1169 1363 3657 749 1076 (45) 
4th parity 5728 —297 —415 1488 —717 —729 3333 416 305 (72) 
Grand mean 6025 2204 2918 (425) 





* Adjusted for wife’s religion and church attencance, and husband’s expected education. 
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TABLE 12. SUMMARY OF MULTIPLE-CLASSIFICATION ANALY=18 RELATING TOTAL ASSETS TO MONTHS To PARITY 
Biera anp Wire's AcE at Diarrrace, BY PARITY 


Wife Married at Less than 22 ears - 


Tota Assets Including Cars 


Wife Married at 22 Years or Over . 





Parity and a E a 
Months to Mean value of Adjusted Number Meanvalueof Adjusted Number 

Parity Birth total assets deviation*  otcases total assets deviation" -of cases 

tst Parity . ; 
Under 10 months $2543 $—889 70) $ 4039 $—1914 (23) 
10-12 3738 105 61) 6734 — 223 (35) 
13—24 3448 -BOB 63) 5604 —868 (28) 
25 or more 6087 387 60) 10922 4987 (32) 
Grand mean=-$4902 

2nd Parity 
Under 25 months 2181 — 2343 mn 8) 6978 269 (18) 
25-36 4430 ~ 740 254) 8704 1984 (25) 
37—60 5228 —578. C70) © 6373 —159 (33) 
61 or more 7736 — 1195 _ 88) 7714 1071 (36) 
Grand mean==$5973 . 

4th Parity 
Under 61 months 3922 —3419 B2) 5687 —— 2990 (16) 
61-78 4796 — 2029 ©1) 7990 -—699 (21) 
79—120 6800 ~~280 @2) 10017 642 (36) 
121 or more 9233 1984. Q7) 12850 3568 (24) 


Grand mean--$7640 





* Adjusted for religion and church attendance, and famiy income in 1961. 


- proceeds, short childspacing is particularly 
' critical for the economic position of families 


who marry when the wife is young. Those 
who have married early and have had 
their children at shorter intervals are in a 


disadvantaged financial position relative to 
others with the same number of children, ` 
a disadvantage which increases in the later 


stages of the family cycle. The differences 
“are most acute for those women who have 


had four children. Over 70 per cent of our. 


Detroit sample married when the wife was 


_ -Jess than 22 years of age; hence, the child- 


spacing pattern is particularly critical for 
a substantial portion of the women in the 
study. Childspacing is also critical for the 
, 10 per cent in the nation who married at 
“less than 22 years of age,” if these relation- 
ships are characteristic of the nation as a 
whole. 


SUMMARY 


The timing of births after marriage has 
a strong and consistent relationship to the 
economic position of a sample of white 


48 Wilson H. Grabill and Robert Parke, Jr., op. cit. 


Deroit couples who recently had a first, 
second, or fourth birth. Whether measured 
by current income or by the accumulation 
of several types of assets, a couple’s eco- 
nornic position is substantially better the 


longer the interval to the first birth or the 


last birth. Those wives already pregnant 
wita their first child at the time of marriage 
are- particularly disadvantaged economically. 

These relationships are not a function ` 
of he longer duration of marriage of those 
wita long birth intervals and without pre- 
matal pregnancies. Further, the distinctive 
economic correlates of premarital pregnancy 
are found even when the couple has been 
married long enough to have four children. 
While income and asset position are clearly 
rela-ed, the correlation of longer birth in- 
tervals and the absence of a premarital 
pregnancy with greater asset accumulation 
remains when income level is taken into ac- 
count. EE 
Whether early and rapid family growth . 


` causes relatively low income status cannot 


be determined from these data. The ques- 
tion. is whether some factor not treated in 
our analysis accounts both for the timing 
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of the demographic events and the economic 
history of the family. In controlling’ for 
husband’s education, we have tested the 
effect of one such important intervening 
variable and found that even when the 
husband’s educational preparation for the 
‘ economic arena is taken into account, rapid 
family growth i is associated with a less favor- 
able economic position. 


Taking into account such facts as the 


duration of marriage and the husband’s 
education does significantly diminish (al- 
though it does not eliminate) the relation- 
ship between rate of family growth and 
level of income. However, considering these 
facts and controlling for the effects of in- 
come itself makes relatively little difference 
in the strong and consistent positive associa- 
tion between longer childspacing and a 
better asset position. 

These various relationships are especiallv 
striking and consistent for the extreme 
example of short-childspacing couples who 
were pregnant at marriage. These premari- 
tally pregnant couples are a sizable minority 
of the population studied—-about 20 per 
cent—and they continue to have their sub- 
sequent children more quickly than others. 

It is possible, of course, that those who 
have their children quickly do so despite 
the possible economic consequences, because 
they prefer children to the econamic gains 
they may forego. The plausibility of this 
interpretation is reduced by our finding that 
the proportion of wives dissatisfied with the 
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timing of their births increases rapidly as, 
the interval between marriage and sas 


births decreases. 

We suggest speculatively that all of these 
data are. consistent with the following view. 
Those who have their children very quickly 


after marriage find themselves under great 


economic pressure, particularly if they mar- 
ried at an early age. Opportunities for ed- 
ucation or decisions involving present sacri- 
fices for future gains, are difficult. They are 
less able than others to accumulate the 
goods and assets regarded as desirable by 
young couples m our society. They are more 
likely than others to become discouraged 
at an early point and to lose interest more 
quickly than others in the competition for 
ecdnomic success. If such a syndrome does 
exist, it would be of considerable importance 
for the economy and for programs con- 
cerned with family planning. Further re- 
search to establish possible lines of causa- 


tion seems to be justified and necessary.** 


24 The present study is longitudinal. We are 
interviewing the women in the sample for the fourth 
time in the fall of 1966. An effort is being made to 
study not only the cemographic changes but also 
the economic changes that have taken place in the 
four and a half years since the sample was first 


interviewed. Since, after three interviews, we still 


had 97 per cent of the eligible wives from the initial 
interview, we are hopeful that there will be a good 
response rate in the current re-interview. The pre- 

interviews did not contain very much data 
on actual family planning procedures. Such data are 
part of the current re-interview schedule. 
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THE DECLINE OF. POLITICS AND IDEOLOGY IN A 


-KNOWLEDGEAELE SOCIETY 


Ropert E. LANE 
Yale Univ -rsity 


From reports on the growth and changing charac-er of contemporary knowledge, it is argued 
that we live in a “knowledgeable society” with cortain epistemological characteristics, among 
which are the development of more fridtful categories of thought, increased differentiation of 
ego from inner and outer worlds, an imagination of situations contrary to fact, reflective ab- 
straction, changing truth criteria, and a changed_ philosophy of knowledge. This increase in 
knowledge and change in thoughiways lead to changes in policy-making procedures. There 
is increased application of scientific criteria for Solicy determination at the expense of the 
usual short-term political criteria and ideologice thinking as well. In this situation, social 
knowledge is creating its own attitudinal disequilil-ium. 


a “democratic society,” and recently of 

an “affluent society.” Could one, in some 
analogous sense, speak of a “knowledgeable 
society,” or perhaps historically of an “age of 
knowledge”? Good scholars are likely to be 
so aware of what they do not know to regard 
the term as pretentious, yet they are familiar 
with, and perhaps accept the implications of 
conventional statements on the “scientific 
age.” The purpose of this piece is to explore 
the concept of a knowledgeable society, and 
to examine some of its political implications. 
The strands of thinking which may be 
woven into such a conceptual fabric are 
many and varied and curiously isolated from 
one another. There are, in the first place, 
certain early sociological and anthropological 
thinkers, each with a somewhat different in- 
terpretation of the stages of development of 
knowledge. The Marxian dialectic offers a 
. further developmental analysis, in the tradi- 
tion of the sociology of knowledge.? Students 


p: has been a common thing to speak’ of 


ì See Auguste Comte, A General View of Posi- 
tivism, trans. by J. H. Bridges, Stanford: Academic 
Reprints, 1958; and comments in Howard Becker 
and Harry Elmer Barnes, Social Thought from 
Lore to Science, New York: Dover, 1961, 3rd ed, 
Vol. 2, pp. 573-74; Emile Durkheim and Marcel 
Mauss, Primitive Classification, trans. by Rodney 
Needham, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1963; Bronislaw Malinowski, Magic, Science and 
Religion, Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday Anchor, 
1955; A. L. Kroeber, Configurations of Culture 
Growth, Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1944. 

3 See Marx’s discussion of consciousness and of 
ideas as superstructures in his “Economic and 
Philosophical Manuscripts” and “German Ideology,” 
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ci social change,’ historians of science,* and 
Fhilosophers of science ® add to the picture. 
Enowledge is cognition—psychologists deal- 
ing with cognitive processes and concept 
formation and thinking illuminate the micro- 
Frocesses given greater emphasis in an age 
a. knowledge.* Even economists have re- 
cntly dealt with knowledge.’ The organiza- 


ir Marx’s Concept of Man, edited by Erich Fromm, 
Mew York: Ungar, 1961; Karl Mannheim, Ideology 
azd Utopia, trans. by Louis Wirth and Edward 
Sails, London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1949; 

Fobert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Struc- 
tzre, New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1957, rey. 
el, Parts 3 and 4. 

3 See, especially, “Social Evolution Reconsidered” 
( 950), in Wiliam F. Ogburn On Culture and So- 
cal Change, edited by Otis D. Duncan, Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1964. 

t Derek J. de Sola Price, Science Since Babylon, 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1961; Herbert 
Feitterfield, The Origins of Modern Science, New 
York: Macmillan, 1961, rev. ed. 

5 Alfred N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern 
Ve orid, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1°33; Carl G. Hempel, Fundamentals of Concept 
Formation, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1°52, VoL 2, No. 7 of the International Encyclo- 
p-dia of Unified Science; Hans Reichenbach, The 
Fse of Scientific Philosophy, Berkeley: University 
o California Press, 1953. 

For a general overview, see D. E. Berlyne, 
Sructure and Direction in Thinking, New York: 
Veiley, 1965; a developmental (individual and so- 
cml) view is presented in O. J. Harvey, D. E. Hunt, 
asd H. M. Schroder, Conceptual Systems and Per- 
sonality Organisation, New York: Wiley, 1961; I 
herve found Milton Rokeach’s work especially help. 
ful (The Open and Closed Mind, New York: Basic 
Books, 1960.) 

T Fritz Machlup, The Production and Distribution 
o_ Knowledge in the. United States, Princeton: 
Pinceton University Press, 1962. 
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tion and professionalization of knowledge is 
analyzed in the works of contemporary so- 
ciologists.® The relationship of science to 
government has many contemporary stu- 
dents, some of them gathered together in a 
recent collection.®? Finally, the current con- 
troversies dealing with the “end of ideology” 
on the ore hand, and the place of the in- 
tellectual m modern society on the other, 
bear on the matter.1° Obviously the scope 
of the problem is large, the complexity great, 
and the various treatments disparate. Never- 
theless in discussing the concept of a knowl- 
edgeable society, we have the help of many 
others. 

“Knowledge,” of course is a broad term 
and I mean to use it broadly, It includes both 
“the known” and “the state of knowing.” 14 
Thus a knowledgeable society would be one 
where there is much knowledge, and where 
many people go about the business of know- 
ing in a proper fashion. As a first approxima- 
tion to a definition, the knowledgeable society 
is one in which, more than in other societies, 
its members: (a) inquire into the basis of 
their beliefs about man, nature, and society; 
(b) are guided (perhaps unconscicusly) by 
objective standards of veridical truth, and, 
at the upper levels of education, follow sci- 
entific rules of evidence and inference in 
inquiry; (c) devote considerable resources ta 
this Inquiry and thus have a large store of 
knowledge; (d) collect, organize, and in- 
terpret their knowledge in a constant effort 
to extract further meaning from it for the 


8 Bernard Barber, Science and the Sosial Order, 
Glencoe, M.: Free Press, 1952; Florian Znaniecki, 
Tke Social Role of the Man of Knowledge, New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1940; Everett C. 
Hughes, Men and their Work, Glencoe, Il.: Free 
Press, 1958; T. H. Marshall, Class Citizenship and 
Social Development, especially Ch. VI, Gerden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday, 1964; H. L. Wilensky, “The 
Professionalization of Everyone?” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, 70 (1964), pp. 137-58. 

® Robert Gilpin and Christopher Wright, (eds.) 
Scientists and National Policy Making, New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1964; Don K. Price, 
Government and Science, New York: New York 
University Press, 1954. 

10 Daniel Bell, “The End of Ideology in the West” 
in The End of Ideology, Glencoe, I.: Free Press, 
1960; Edward Shils, “The End of Ideology?,” 
Encounter, 5 (November, 1955), pp. 52—58; S. M. 
Lipset, “The End of Ideology?,” in Political Man, 
Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1960. 

11 Machlup, of. cit, p. 13. 
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purposes at hand; (e) employ this knowl- 
edge to illuminate (and perhaps modify) 
their values and goals as well as to ad- 
vance them. Just as the “democratic so- 
ciety” has a foundation in governmental and 
mterpersonal relations, and “the affluent so- 
ciety” a foundation in economics, so the 
knowledgeable society has its roots in epis- 
temology and the logic of inquiry. 

In order to support such an epistemologi- 
cal effort, a society must be open, i.e., free 
discussion must be allowed on every topic, 
with the outer limit posed not by threats 
of social change, but by concern for survival 
as a society. It must be stable enough to 
maintain the order necessary for the process 
of inquiry, trusting enough to encourage 
cooperative effort and acceptance of each 
other’s “findings,” +? rich enough to educate 
its population in the modes of inquiry, dis- 
satisfied or curious enough to want to know 
more. 

Obviously this definition and these condi- 
tions raise more questions than can be an- 
swered easily: Who are these paragons? 
What power have they? What standards of 
knowledge qualify a man or a group or a 
society? How shall we deal with mystical 
and religious knowledge? With poetical and 
artistic knowledge? What about the basis 
ior the epistemology itseli—is not this the 
crudest act of faith? This is only an ap- 
proximate definition of a model of a “knowl- 
edgeable society.” The elements are present 
In some degree in every society; in the knowl- 
edgeable society they are present to the 
greatest degree. 


COMMENTS ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
KNOWLEDGEABLE SOCIETY 


I have defined the knowledgeable society 
In terms of an epistemology, a search for and 
quantity of knowledge, and a pattern of use 
of that knowledge. Any effort to examine in 
detail how such a society developed leads 
Into theories of social change. Let us briefly 


13 Tthiel Pool holds that acceptance of statements 
on grounds other than the status of the source im- 
plies “an unusually high degree of mutual trust in 
interpersonal relations” See “The Mass Media 
and Politics in the Modernization Process,” in 
Lucien Pye, ed., Communications and Political De- 
velopment, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1963, p. 242. 


A KNOWLEDGEABLE SOCIETY 


consider the problem of development, partly 
as a means of showing, for contrast, what the 
knowledgeable society is not. 

The growth and communication of expert- 
ence. Malinowski gives us a starting point: 
“every primitive community is in possession 
of a considerable store of knowledge, based 
on experience and fashioned by reason.” 18 
He is here arguing against the view that 
primitive men are irrational and mystical; 
his argument takes the form of identifying 
the “profane” domain of life where cause and 
effect and the effectiveness of skill and 
reason are clearly perceived, in short, where 
“scientific thought” is dominant. Wherever 
the relationships between action and results 
are obscure, magic and religion have. their 
domain, but the two may be kept separate 
and the latter need not dominate the 
former.4* The knowledgeable society de- 
velops by an extension of an understanding 
of the cause-and-effect relationships in every- 
day experience and the withering away of the 
supernatural. Two further points can be 
made. Following Sumner part way,!" we 
propose that philosophy and ethics, and 
perhaps a kind of low-level science, come to 
be the generalized and rationalized versions 
of everyday experience. To some extent they 
are emergent from and dependent upon the 
codification of everyday experience. The in- 
teraction between science, or at least tech- 
nology, and philosophy and religion, is an 
interaction between experience of the mass 
and the reflections of the elite. In making 
experience conscious, modern society may, 
quite apart from the apparatus of science, 
increase the knowledge applied to everyday 
acts and decrease their magical and religious 
components. When experience is “lost” or 
when it is unconscious and traditional, the 
opportunities to build a knowledgeable so- 
ciety at this level are wasted. 

The growth of culture and science. In Con- 
figurations of Culture Growth, Kroeber 
employs the notion of episodic cultural 
“flowering,” of typical phases of early 


18 Malinowski, of. cit., p. 26. 

14 bid., pp. 26-36. 

15 William Graham Sumner, Folkways, Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1940 ed., pp. 1-74. 

18 See footnote (1) above. For a cyclical theory 
of cultural change, see P. A. Sorokin, Social and 
Cultural Dynamics, New vork; American Book, 
1937, 1941, Vols. I-IV. 
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growth, pause, maturity, perhaps revival, 
and then exhaustion. The reference is to all 
phases of culture—art, music, architecture 
and philosophy, as well as science and inven- 
tion. The flowering of one field of culture is, 
according to Kroeber, likely to be accom- 
panied by the flowering of others, but there 
are no necessary associations. “Flowering” 
and “growth,” identified by historical recog- 
nition of excellence, represent the selection of 
a dominant “pattern,” reinforced (or at 
least not opposed) by other social forces or 
areas, and selectively exploited until the pos- 
sibilities of this particular specialized way of 
looking at things is exhausted, ending either 
in repetition or in rebellion, perhaps with 
an occasional revival.” Science, it seems, 
is no different. “It is .. . specifically to be 
noted that continuity is a proper quality 
only of the results of scientific activity. The 
activity itself is discontinuous.” 1% Following 
Kroeber’s line of thought on general culture 
growth, a knowledgeable society might be 
in a period of special “flowering,” to be fol- 
lowed by decline; there have been many 
such in history. But since we are interested 
in exactly those areas of knowledge that are 
cumulative (and we have reason to believe 
that the policy sciences are beginning to show 
this property) we consider a trend to be 
more reasonable than a cycle. 

The concept of growth in knowledge to- 
gether with irregular scientific “flowermg” is 
partly at odds with Ogburn’s concept of an 
exponential growth of invention, due to the 
ever-expanding number of “elements” in a 
culture. Invention, for Ogburn, is the re- 
combination of these elements into a new 
pattern. Since the invention of printing, “ele- 
ments” are unlikely to be lost, and the com- 
munication process promotes increased dif- 
fusion; the possibility of new combinations 
is cumulative, and restrained only by fric- 
tion, lag and disturbance. Ogburn seems 
less concerned with the “quality” of the in- 
vention, a property central to Kroeber’s 
ideas, than with the quantity and the ac- 
celerated rate of innovations of all kinds, and 
with their capacity for creating social change 
and social stram.?® Thus, the knowledgeable 
society is a strained society. 


17 Kroeber, e cit., pp. 762-777. 


18 Thid., p. 
18 Ogburn, A oe pp. 17-32, 
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Derek Price has made some relevant ob- 
servations, by considering. the numbers of 
scientific journals, abstracts in specific sci- 
ences, and trained scientists, over time. Price 
finds something similar to Ogburn’s cumula- 
tive curve. He says: 


It must be recognized that the growth of 
science is something very much more active, 
much vaster in its problems, than any other 
sort of growth happening in the world today. 
For one thing, it has been going on for a 
longer time and more steadily than most other 
things. More important, it is growing much 
more rapidly than anything else. All other 
things in population, economics, nonscientific 
culture, are growing so as to double in roughly 
every human generation or say thirty to fifty 
years. Science in America is growing so as to 
double in only ten years. .. . If you care to 
regard it this way, the density of science in 
our culture is quadrupling during each genera- 
tion. 


But Price is explicit about the inhibition 
of science. Clearly such exponential growth 
‘cannot continue: “To go beyond the bounds 
of absurdity, another couple of centuries of 
normal growth of science would give us 
dozens of scientists per man, woman, child 
and dog of world population.” 7? 

According to Price, the curve of develop- 
ment is logistic in shape and we are nearing 
the point of deceleration of growth. One could 
then, at least on this quantitative basis, dif- 
ferentiate perhaps three periods: (1) ac- 
celeratng rate of growth; (2) some inter- 
mediate constant rate; and (3) decelerating 
rate of growth. But this is still quantitative 
growth; it is at least possible that Kroeber’s 
comments on “bursts” of greatness or emi- 
nence or quality apply. Nevertheless Kroe- 
ber’s view that “there is no clear evidence of 
a tendency toward acceleration of growth as 
we pass from ancient to modern times” 23 
seems to require reservations with respect to 
science. 

Machlup is concerned with yet another 
kind of relevant data: the increase in per- 
sonnel and expenditure on knowledge, and 
the implicit evaluation of worth by society 
relative to other pursuits. Machlup’s concept 
of “the knowledge industry” is much broader 
than the focus on “science” or even “cul- 


"20 Price, op. cit, pp. 107~108. 
21 bid., p. 113. 
23 Kroeber, op. cit., p. 842. 


ture”; it includes those who distribute knowl- 
edge (in education and teaching) as well as 
those who produce it. He finds that knowl- 
edge-producing occupations have grown 
much more rapidly than others and that the 
salaries of knowledge-producers and dis- 
tributors, relative to other occupations with 


equal education, have tended to increase. 


He also observes a changing emphasis within 
the knowledge industry: “While in the first 
part of this century growth was fastest in 
the clerical occupations, the lead was then 
taken by managerial and executive occupa- 
tions, and more recently by professional and 
technical personnel.” 23 The knowledgeable 
society encourages and rewards the “men of 
knowledge,” compared to the “men of af- 
fairs,” 

The United States has been slow to recog- 
nize the importance of scientific knowledge, 
partly, as Machlup says, because of the 
“American idiosyncrasy in favor of the im- 
mediately practical and against the general- 
theoretical.” ** Although, in some ways, sci- 
ence grows out of technology,” it is often 
the other way arownd; even in technology 
the United States in the 19th Century tended 
to lag behind Europe.?® 

This is no longer so. Consider the following 
data on current American expansion in the 
sciences: (1) From 1940 to 1957, Federal 
government expenditures for research and de- 
velopment (excluding military pay) in- 
creased from $74 million to $2,835 million; 
from 1953 to 1963, total Federal expendi- 


tures for these purposes increased from $3 | 


billion to $10 billion.?” (2) In the ten-year 
period from 1953 to 1963, expenditures for 
research and development by colleges and 
universities increased from $420 million to 
$1,700 million.*® (3) In the seven-year period 


28 Machlup, op. cit., p. 396. 

*4 Ibid., p. 202. 

25 See Derek Price’s discussion of “Renaissance 
Roots of Yankee Ingenulty” in his Science Since 
Babylon, pp. 45-67. 

26 Eugene Ayres, “Social Attitudes Toward In- 
vention,” American Scientist, 43 (1955), pp. 533- 
535; quoted in Machlup, p. 202. 

37 U. S, Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics 
of the United States, Colonial Times to 1957 and 
Continuation to 1962 and Revisions, Washington, 
D.C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1960 and 
1965, Series W 79, 80. 

28 U.S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract 
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from 1957 to 1964, the number of Ph.D.’s 
conferred annually increased as follows: 7% 
from 1,634 to 2,320 in the Life sciences; from 
2,535 to 4,980 in the Physical sciences; and 
from 1,824 to 2,860 in the Social sciences. (4) 
In the period from 1950 to 1964 books in 
“science” published annually in the United 
States Increased from 705 to 2,738 and books 
in “sociology, economics” from 515 to 3,272.30 

The prodigious and increasing resources 
poured into research, the large and increas- 
ing numbers of trained people working on 
various natural and social “problems,” and 
the expanding productivity resulting from 
this work, is, at least in size, a new factor 
in social, and (I shall argue) in political 
life. This “second scientific revolution,” as it 
is sometimes called, reflects both a new ap- 
preciation of the role of scientific knowledge, 
and a new merger of western oregmzadoma] 
and scientific skills. 

The knowledgeable society is a modern 
phenomenon; it has inherited a body of 
knowledge of man, nature, and society which 
has been continually created and reversed 
throughout a history of accelerating attention 
to systematic investigation, despite the ir- 
regularity of the production of “great” ideas. 
The scientific and technological component 
of culture is different from all other cultural 
products. Unlike “schools of art and litera- 
ture,” or religious movements, or political 
movements with their regional incidence, it 
is a world-wide phenomenon, with demonstra- 
ble success in implementing whatever pur- 
poses it is applied to. All countries are de- 
voting increasing resources to scientific 
investigation, and part of this increase is 
in the social or behavioral sciences. Like the 
rest of the “knowledge industry,” to use 
Machlup’s term, the social knowledge in- 
dustry is expanding. 


. for the United States: 1965, Washington, D.C.: 


1965 p. 545. 

4° Tbid., p. 551. 

30 Tbid., p. 527. 3 

31 See John J. Beer and W. David Lewis, “Aspects 
of the Professionalization of Science,” Daedalus, 92 
(1963), No. 4, pp. 764-784. 

32 “The Reformation, for all its importance, may 
be considered as a domestic affair of the European 
races, . Modern science was born in Europe, 
but its home i is the whole world.” A. N. Whitehead, 
Science and tke Modern World, pp. 3-4. 
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“HE THOUGHTWAYS OF A KNOWLEDGEABLE 
' SOCIETY 


The knowledgeable society is characterized 
Ey a relative emphasis upon certain ways of 
thinking, a certain epistemology, or, at the 
tery least, a certain knowledge about knowl- 
alge. Is this epistemological skill more char- 
ecteristic of modern, particularly American, 
æciety, than of societies in previous periods? 
it is possible to speak of the development 
cf epistemology somewhat as one speaks of 
economic and political development, atid to 
construct a sketch of the “thoughtways” of a 
Fnowledgeable society. The view that these 
cualities are more widely distributed today 
flan ever before (one of the themes of 
Whitehead’s Science and the Modern World), 
end are more thoroughly understood by a 
governing elite of professional and man- 
egers, is reinforced by research showing the 
[Impact of modern education upon thinking 
processes, ?? 

Anthropomorphic and analogical thinking.” 
The first stage of thought is labelling, i.e., 
essigning things to classes—a more com- 
plicated process than at first appears.®* 
Durkheim and Mauss argue that primitive 
Classification was first developed according to 
cial categories: “the first classes of things 
rere classes of men, into which things 
rere integrated. It was because men were 
grouped, and thought of themselves in the 
form of groups, that in their ideas they 
grouped other things, and in the beginning 
fie two modes of grouping were merged to 
the point of being indistinct.” So, also, “the 
tnity of knowledge is nothing else than the 
sery unity of the collectivity. . . . Logical 
rlations are thus, in a sense, domestic rela- 
tons.” 85 This view has been criticized in 
cetail,86 but the general point, seen in ani- 
mistic thought everywhere, is valid: Men 
classified the unfamiliar in terms of the 


38 See Harold Webster, Mervin B. Friedman, and 
Faul Heist, “Personality Changes in College Stu- 
a@ents,” in Nevitt Sanford, ed., The American Col- 
Ege, New York: Wiley, 1962, pp. 811-846. 

84See the discussion of “concept attainment” in 
“erome §. Bruner, Jacqueline J. Goodnow, and 
George A. Austin, A Study of Thinking, New York: 
tyiley, 1956. : 

85 Primitive Classification, pp. 82-84. 


36 See Rodney Needham’s excellent introduction - 


© Durkheim and Mauss, ibid., pp. vii-xlviii. 
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homely, familiar concepts developed in daily 
living. Even in the history of science the use 
of familiar analogies dominated thought. For 
example, it is said that Aristotle thought of 
causal effects in terms of a horse drawing 
a cart and that Galileo thought of heavenly 
bodies as something like ships moving in 
an ocean without friction.?? The knowledgea- 
ble society is one where, by successive ap- 
proximation, categories and classes of things 
move from the immediate, personal and 
familiar, to more abstract concepts with a 
better fit (more adequate to account for the 
properties of the phenomena observed). 
Differentiation of ego from inner world 
and from environment. The more a person 
responds “unselfconsciously” to his inner 
moods and fantasy life, without conscious 
thought, or to the stimuli of his environ- 
ment, reactively, the less able he is either to 
schedule his drives and maximize his pur- 
poses or to master and control the environ- 
‘ment. Somehow he must be “separate” from 
his inner world and his outer world; he must 
have ego strength to think through his 
problems, synthesize his desires and control 
his behavior. These qualities are said to be 
lacking in primitive man, as they are de- 
monstrably lacking in a child. Indeed as one 
ascends the phylogenetic scale, the separation 
of ego from inner and outer worlds becomes 
more and more marked.: This is sometimes 
mistaken for alienation; m reality it is a 
necessary element in thought and a necessary 
ingredient of the knowledgeable society. 
Imagining sttuattons contrary to fact or 
beyond experience. In The Passing of Tradi- 
tional Socsety, Daniel Lerner reports on 
surveys where Middle Eastern subjects are 
asked to imagine themselves as editors of a 
newspaper, Governor or President of their 
society, or residents in a foreign country. 
Those with the most limited experience and 
the most parochial orientations cannot do 
this; they boggle at the very thought. Lerner 
refers to this imagination of the self im the 


37 Stephen Toulmin, Foresight and Understanding, 
New York: Harper Torchbook, 1961, pp. 52, 54. 

38 This point and several following are derived 
from Harvey, Hunt, and Schroder’s explication and 
development of Goldstein and Scheerer’s concept 
‘of a concrete-abstractness dimension of thought, 
originating from studies of children ard brain- 
damaged patients. See Harvey et al., Conceptual 
Systems, pp. 24-49. 
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place of another as “empathy.” 39 A more 
general notion is the “assumption of a mental 
set willfully and consciously,” *° as dis- 
tinguished from a capacity to respond only m 
terms of a given and familiar state of affairs 
and an inability to manipulate concepts in 
the mind so as to reconstruct them in an 
ungiven manner.*® Any society which relies 
upon widely distributed initiative, ambition, 
and innovation must encourage these quali- 
ties of imagination: men must think of them- 
selves and of elements of their situation as 
other than they are. 

Holding simultaneously in mind various 
aspects of a situation. Primitive and unedu- 
cated people can learn a task, a creed, a 
message, a set of conventions, but it takes 
special qualities to grasp the “essential” 
parts, to see how they are put together, to 
compare them, in short, to analyze them. 
Comparison and contrast implies holding and 
bringing together at least two things at 
once.*! Rote learning, as in many traditional 
schools, does not develop these special ana- 
lytical qualities; it only teaches parts, or, 
perhaps, sequences. To analyze is to ques- 
tion, and questioning is regarded as dan- 
gerous. 

The reflective abstraction of common prop- 
erties and the formation of hierarchic con- 
cepts. The capacity to compare and analyze, 
to disintegrate a whole, is usually paired 
with the more difficult task of integrating and 
organizing parts into a new pattern: analysis 
and synthesis. In the most primitive societies, 
the concept of abstract numbers, in contrast 
to concrete instances, is sometimes missing.*” 
Once possessed of the idea of, say, “‘fiveness”’ 
it is not difficult to assign groups with five 
discrete elements to this class; but to mvent, 
from a multiplicity of objects, the concept of 
“five” or any other abstract number is the 
act of genius. The Enowledgeable society is 
not only endowed with a great variety of 


89 The Passing of Traditional Society, New York: 
Free Press. of Glencoe, 1958, pp. 47-52. 

40 Harvey et al., Conceptual Systems, p. 29. 

41 See the discussion of “conceptualizing in po- 
litical discourse,” in my Political Ideology, NGN 
York: Free Press, 1962, pp. 346-363. 

2 H, Werner, Comparative Psychology of Mental 
Development, New York: International Universities 
Press, 1957 rev. ed. quoted in Harvey et al., Con- 
ceplual Systems, p. 33. 
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useful concepts, it actively encourages con- 
cept formation to create classes and relation- 
ships. which give a better account of observa- 
ble phenomena. The pre-knowledgeable so- 
ciety employs the concepts given by tradi- 
tion. 
_ The qualities discussed above fall along 
a dimension of concreteness-abstraction. ‘The 
concrete style of thinking is stimulus-bound, 
unrefiective, umanalytic, unsynthetic, and 
unimaginative. Present in all societies, it is 
most evident in primitive societies. Harvey, 
Hunt and Schroder believe it has social con- 
sequences, which can be summarized in these 
ways: *® Greater concreteness tends to be ac- 
companied by absolutism, categorical think- 
ing, and stereotyping; it is likely to be ex- 
pressed in attribution of external causality 
and “oughtness” to rules; it disposes toward 
catechisms and word magic; it tends to be 
accompanied by negativism and resistance 
to suggestion; and it encourages ritualism. 
In these ways, as readers of The Authori- 
tarian Personality and of The Open and 
Closed Mind will recognize, the dimension 
of concreteness-abstraction has political and 
social implications: concreteness is related 
to authoritarianism and to dogmatic, rigid, 
and opinionated thinking; +t The democratic 
society in contrast is marked by abstract 
.,. Employment of objective truth criteria. 
A knowledgeable society is not only one 
where more people value knowledge, but one 
where knowledge is more likely to be valued 
if it can be shown to be true by certain 
objective criteria. In the words of Ithiel 
Pool: 


To evaluate assertions primarily by a criterion 
of eee truth is not a natural human way 
of .doing things; it is one of the peculiar 
features of the Graeco-Roman-Western tradi- 
tion. . . . The Western criterion of truth- 
value ... assumes that a statement has a 
validity or lack of it inherent in itself and 
quite independent of who says it and why. . 

In most societies facts must be validated by 
an in-group authority before they can be 
‘considered credible.*® 


43 Harvey et al., ibid., pp. 36-46. 

4t T, W. Adorno, Else Frenkel-Brunswik, Daniel 
J. Levinson, and R. Nevitt Sanford, The Authori- 
tarian Personality, New York: Harper, 1950; 
Rokeach, see footnote 6. 

45 “The Mass Media and Politics,” p. 242. 
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-In most societies, statements are true ac- 
eording to whether the spokesman is powerful 
znd likely to dominate others, whether he is 
“one of us,” whether it is expressed with ap- 
propriate politeness, and so forth. Moreover, 
© Eastern philosophies a thing can both be | 
true and not true at the same time; there 
B no rule of the undistributed middle.** 

In a sense, this is a facet of a much larger 
problem analyzed by Rokeach: the process- 
Dg of information according to its “intrinsic 
merits.” In his discussion of the open and 
Closed mind, he says that the “basic charac- 
teristic that defines the extent to which a per- 
©on’s system is open or closed,” is “the extent 
tb which the person can receive, evaluate, and 
ect on relevant information received from the 
citside on its own intrinsic merits, unen- 
cimbered by irrelevant factors in the situa- 
ton arising from withm the person or from 
the outside.” By irrelevant internal pressures 
Eokeach means unconscious intruding habits 
aad poses, irrational power needs or needs, 
Gr self-aggrandizement, the need to allay 
anxiety, to create an impression, and sa 
forth. The irrelevant outside factors are at- 
t-tudes of dislike towards the source, con- 
farmity pressures, the rewards and punish- 
ments implied by acceptance and rejection.** 
‘The knowledgeable society screens out more 
oc the irrelevant internal] and external factors 
{far more people. 

Tolerance of dissonance and ambiguity. 
The authoritarian personality, according to 
Else Frenkel-Brunswik, is intolerant of am- 
b:guous stimuli; he needs quick, sharp reso- 
Iction of his doubts. Thus he likes sharply de- 
fned art, quick (and usually easy) answers, 
people who are decisive.*® The person with a 
cosed mind, according to Rokeach, does not 
b-ing together conflicting elements of his be- 
lif system; rather he compartmentalizes 
tem, linking them only through the author- 
ity of the dogma or the party line or the 
dominant spokesmen’s view.*® Similarly the 
c=pacity and inclination ‘to hold simulta- 
n-ously in view opinions or attitudes each of 


8 Ibid., pp. 242-244. 

=T Rokeach, The Open and Closed Mind, p. 57. 

#8 “Intolerance of Ambiguity as an Emotional 
ard Perceptual Variable,” Journal of Personality, 
1E (1949), pp. 108-143. 

2 Rokeach, The Open and Closed Mind, pp. 67- 
9E 
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which “implies” the reverse of the other (a 
favored message from a hated source) varies 
greatly in the population, and generally 
forces various kinds of reconceptualization to 
reestablish a consonant emotional posture.®° 
More than others, the members of a knowl- 
edgeable society are endowed with the ca- 
pacity to tolerate ambiguity, conflict and 
dissonance. 

Changed views of metaphysics and re- 
ligion. Comte, writing in the early nine- 
teenth century, beld that social progress was 
-produced by a changing epistemology and 
metaphysics. Societies pass (necessarily, he 
thought) through certain stages marked by 
the dominance in modes of thought and 
emphasis first, of theology, then of meia- 
physics, and finally of science associated with 
industrial development, centrally planned 
and controlled with the help of extensive 
sociological studies which give the controllers 
knowledge of the laws of society.54 The 
agency of change is, however, unclear; there 
is no epistemological dialectic. Yet one can 
at least accept the idea that in the knowledge- 
able society theological and metaphysical 
modes of thought shrink in contrast to 
scientific modes, 

Within this framework, however, certain 
kinds of religious thought seem to have 
encouraged the growth of science. Merton 
expressed his position as follows: “It is the 
thesis of this study that the Puritan ethic, 
as an ideal-typical expression of the value- 
attitudes basic to ascetic Protestantism gen- 
erally, so canalized the interests of seven- 
teenth-century Englishmen as to constitute 
one important element in the enhanced 
cultivation of science. The religious interests 
of the day demanded in their forceful im- 
plications the systematic, rational, and em- 
pirical study of Nature for the glorification 
of God in His works and for the control of 
the corrupt world.”®* A knowledgeable 
society, then, emerges from and is reinforced 
by religious beliefs which, however framed, 
focus attention upon this world, and allow 


507 think the most useful short account of the 
general phenomenon of cognitive dissonance and 
cognitive balancing is in Milton Rosenberg and 
others, Attitude Organisation and Change, New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1960, pp. 112-163. 

51 4 General View of Positivism, passim. 

52 Social Theory and Social Structure, pp. 574- 
575. (Merton’s emphasis). 
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for or encourage a scientific epistemology. 
Today, scientists and professional people are 
much less likely to be religious or believe in 
God than businessmen, bankers, and law- 
yers. 

Changed philosophy of knowledge. The 
mind vs. matter problem appears in many 
guises: as the contrast between “words and 
things”, as rationalism vs. empiricism, as 
idealism vs. nominalism, and so forth. 
Whitehead considered that the great differ- 
ence between the modern scientific age and . 
all other periods was the wedding together 
of speculative and theoretical modes of 
thought with empirical and systematic 
modes of investigation. Similarly Reichen- 
bach has argued that the rise of scientific 
philosophy is grounded in a shift from 
“transcendental conception of knowledge, 
according to which knowledge transcends 
the observable things and depends upon the 
use of other sources then sense perception,” 
to a “functional conception of knowledge, 
which regards knowledge as an instrument 
of prediction and for which sense observa- 
tion is the only admissible criterion ‘of 
nonempty truth.” 35 There are not two 
worlds, an ideal and a real one, but one 
integrated world of thought and experience. 
The knowledgeable society is marked by an 
increased acceptance of this view. “The 
opium of the intellectuals” is not so much, 
as Raymond Aron thinks, Marxism,® as it is 
philosophical idealism. 

One facet of this changed concept of 
knowledge has been an emphasis upon oper- 
ationalism, #.e., the position that concepts 
are related, however indirectly, to the oper- 
ations which measure them, and by inter- 
subjective testability. Knowledge in the 
knowledgeable society must be public, its 
sources indicated and its conceptual bound- 
aries marked by something other than in- 
communicable experience. 

From symptomatology to taxonomy ito 
explanation. The history of the biological 
and behavioral sciences, reveals a tendency 
first to report observations on phenomena 
(the naturalist and the journalist), then, 


68S. M. Lipset, Polttical Man, p. 314. 

5é Science and the Modern World, p. 3. 

55 The Rise of Scientific Philosophy, p. 252. 

58 The Opium of the Intellectuals, trans. by T. 
Kilmartin, New York: Norton, 1957. 
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with greater care, to group these observa- 
tions into classes and syndromes, and then, 
with -experimental or controlled observa- 
tional techniques, to attempt to understand 
causal relationships, to explain why the 
phenomena change as they do. When this 
latter phase is successful, control is more 
feasible and social policy is likely to be 
more adequate to the situation. In’ the 
knowledgeable society, the intellectual em- 
phasis is more likely to be upon laws of 
behavior, change, and control. Attaching 
metrics to phenomena often improves our 
understanding and our control. The knowl- 
edgeable society increasingly employs math- 
ematical modes of expression and thought. 

The contribution of the philosophy of 
science. We have been discussing the complex 
of attitudes and skills which equip men to 
deal realistically with the events which im- 
pinge upon their lives—policy-formation at 
the micro-level. This is related to but sepa- 
rate from the ways of thinking of scientists 
and philosophers who are interested in social 
policy. This history of social thought reveals 
the importance of analogical thinking: If 
geometry yields results from axiomatic 
methods, so should sociology; in an age of 
mechanics the model may be clockworks or 
hydraulics to some (cf. Freud); organismic 
theories dominate certain periods: a primi- 
tive set of anatomical analogies seems to 
have been prevalent in the Middle Ages.®* 

It seems to me that the emergence of a 
coherent philosophy of science or logic of 
inquiry represents a crucial change in this 
groping toward a method of studying society, 
particularly as it has matured and increased 
the scope given to imagination. If one goes 
back no further than the beginning of this 
century, with the rise of analytic philosophy 
in Austria (the Vienna Circle) and in Eng- 
land, the development of the “unified sci- 
ence” group at Chicago, perhaps the general 
systems theorists, and the widespread teach- 
ing of the philosophy of science today, a 
change in intellectual posture toward man 
and society so great as to represent a water- 


6? Karl Deutsch has an Interesting discussion of 
these analogies in his The Nerves of Government, 
New York: Free Press, 1963, pp. 24-38; The ana- 
tomical metaphor in medieval political thought 
is most explicit in Otto Gierke, Political Theories 
of the Middle Ages, trans. by F. W. Maitland, 
Boston: Beacon, 1958. 
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hed is evident. Other knowledgeable so- 
zieties, marked by Kroeber’s “bursts” of 
culture growth, have not sustained their 
serformance. I believe the development and 
-yidespread acceptance of the philosophy of 
cience as a basis for social inquiry repre- 
sents a “take-off” phenomenon in social 
science, promising sustained growth in social 
nterpretation. 


PROFESSIONALISM AND THE “PRE-FORMULA- 
TION” OF POLICY 


The discussion so far has sought to 
Iluminate the development of the knowl- 
=dgeable society, and to show its character- 
‘stic thoughtways. Now we turn to the 
application of this knowledge to public 
Dolicy. The people who make this applica- 
tion are, in the first instance the profes- 
sionals, organized in their own associations, 
zZoverning and staffing institutions devised 
to develop and teach the new knowledge 
and apply it to current problems. Within the 
professions there are tendencies to allocate 
responsibility for knowledge domains and 
hence responsibilities for working out “solu- 
tions” of social problems relevant to these 
domains, One aspect of professionalization 
is the establishment of standards of per- 
formance well above actual performance. The 
gap between the actual and the idea creates 
within the profession a kind of strain towards 
remedial action. The consciousness of meeting 
or failing to meet standards enlists profes- 
sional ambition, reputation, credit and blame. 
Staff conferences, annual meetings, and new 
research studies set up strains for better per- 
formance, better instruments, better laws, and 
new agencies to meet the new standards. In 
the knowledgeable society, much policy is 
made first through professional intercourse, 
concerning what solutions to press upon the 
government and what men to advance to 
positions of influence as well as what 
standards to impose. In some ways this is 
only a change of venue for political maneu- 
vering, but in an important sense it implies 
a change in criteria for decision-makers from 
immediate political advantage to something 
within the professionalized domain of knowl- 
edge. 


KNOWLEDGE IS ENCROACHING ON POLITICS 


If one thinks of a domain of “pure 
politics” where decisions are determined by 
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calculations of influence, power, or electoral 
advantage, and a domain of “pure knowl- 
edge” where decisions are determined by 
calculations of how to implement agreed- 
upon values with rationality and efficiency, 
it appears to me that the political domain 
is shrinking and the knowledge domain is 
growing, in terms of criteria for decisions, 
kinds of counsel sought, evidence adduced, 
and nature of the “rationality” employed. 
Some of the evidence for this direction of 
change may be suggested in the following 
sampling of recent events: 

(a) With due allowance for political slip- 
page, there has been a gradual expansion of 
the civil service based on competitive exam- 
inations from 23 per cent of personnel 
employed in the executive branch of the 
Federal government in 1891, to 87 per cent 
in 1962. 

(b) The General Accounting Office, estab- 
lished in 1921, and the General Service Ad- 
ministration, established in 1949, supervise 
government business operations so as to 
encourage economic rather than political 
criteria. 

(c) The Council of Economic Advisers 
was set up in 1946, symbolizing the intro- 
duction of economic criteria into the mone- 
tary and fiscal operations of government. 

(d) The professionalization of the attack 
on poverty is illustrated by the contrast be- 
tween the methods and programs of the 
Works Progress Administration (1933) and 
the Office of Economic Opportunity (1965). 

(e) The growing use of extra-govern- 
mental -organizations, like Rand and the 
" university research centers, to study social 
and technical problems and formulate policy 
proposals, introduces a variety of less polit- 
ical (if not value-free) criteria for policy- 
making. 

(f) Similarly the growing employment of 
Presidential Commissions and Committees 
and White House Conferences changes the 
nature of the criteria employed in policy- 
making. 

(g) An enlarged governmental appara- 
tus has been created to enlist scientific 
advice on a variety of topics (not just what 
is coming to be called the management of 
“science affairs”), as seen in the President’s 
Scientific Advisory Committee and the 
Office of Science and Technology, and even 


the Office of Science Adviser to the Secretary 
of State.58 

Moreover, the dominant scholarly inter- 
>retation of policy-making processes has 
changed in the direction of emphasizing the 
zreater autonomy of political leaders and 
-egislators: with respect to the role of 
pressure groups,®® the power elite,” and the 
electorate.®! If leaders and other legislators 
are less bound by the domain of pure politics 
than we had thought. Then they are freer to 
be guided by the promptings of scientists 
and findings from the domain of knowledge. 

Studies of the legislative process reinforce 
this view. A massive literature documents 


four relevant points: (a) the rising influ- | 


ence of the bureaucracy is based in large 
part on bureaucratic command over the 


sources of knowledge: (b) state and national . 
legislators respond to the growing import- - 


ence of technical knowledge both with in- 
creased standards for their own mastery 
of subject-matter fields and with demands 
for greater staff resources to help them meet 
the challenge; {c) there is an increased 
reliance on the kind of professional help 
enlisted by the executive; and (d) the 
power of the lobby is less likely to be based 
cn electoral sanctions than upon specialized 
information helpful (however  self-inter- 
ested) in formulating policy change. 


58 Much of this is reported and commented upon 
in Gilpin and Wrigat, Scientists and National Po- 
kcy Making. Here (on page 109) one will find 
Wallace Sayre making the point that “politics is 
inescapable.” Nothing in this section should be 


r2ad as implying anything contrary to this maxim.- 


89 E. E. Schattschneider, Politics, Pressures and 
the Tariff, New York: Prentice-Hall, 1935; Peter 
H. Odegard, Pressure Politics, New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1928; Raymond A. Bauer, Ithiel 
de 5. Pool, and L. A. Dexter, American Business 
and Public Policy, New York: Atherton, 1963. 

80 Floyd Hunter, Community Power Structure, 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1353; Robert A. Dahl, Who Governs?, New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1961. 

61 “Toward a More Responsible Two-Party Sys- 
tem,” Supplement to American Political Science Re- 
view, XLIV (1950) No, 3; and, see, for example, 
Varren E. Miller end Donald E. Stokes, “Con- 
glituency Influence in Congress,” American Political 
Szsience Review, LVII (1963), pp. 45-56. 

82 See, for example, John Wahlke, Heinz Eulau 
and others, The Legislative System, New York: 
Wiley, 1962; James D. Barber, The Lawmaker, New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1965; Bauer, Pool, 
and Dexter, American Business and Public Policy; 
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THE CHANGED APPROACH TO PROBLEMS 
j 


Of course there will always be'politics; 
there will always be rationalized self-interest, 
mobilized by interest groups and articulated 
in political parties. But, if political criteria 
decline in importance relative to more uni- 
versalistic | scientific criteria, and if the 
professional problem-oriented scientists 
rather than laymen come to have more to 
say about! social policy, the shift in per- 
spective is likely to occasion some differ- 


_ ences in policy itself. What would these be? 
In the first place there is the question of. 


the very consctousness of a problem. The 
man in the middle of the problem (sickness, 


_" poverty, waste and especially ignorance) 
often does not know there is anything 


problematic about his state. He may accept 
his condition as embodying the costs of 
living: if one accepts his lot in life, one 
accepts lesions, hunger, overwork and un- 
employment. For this reason such people are 
often hard to reach. As Harrington says, 
“First and foremost, any attempt to abolish 
poverty in the United States must seek to 
destroy the pessimism and fatalism that 
flourish in the other America,” the America 
of the poor.® Often it takes years of dedi- 
cated agitation to make people aware that 
they live in the midst of a problem. The 
curious thing about modern times is the de- 
gree to which government itself -undertakes 
to do what, in the past, has so often been 
the task of the agitator. The New Deal 
helped to organize labor, and the New 
Frontier and the Great Society help Negroes 
to demand more of society, and help organize 
the poor to pursue their own interests. 
Admittedly there are political benefits in 
these acts, and they can be attributed only 
in minor part to the growing insights into 
the nature of poverty and apathy. Yet con- 
sciousness of a problem may come first to 
the authorities, scientific and governmental. 
People may have to be told, not that they 





Robert L. Peabody and Nelson W. Polsby, eds., 
New Perspectives on the House of Representatives, 
Chicago: Rand McNally, 1963; Donald R. Mat- 
thews, U. S. Senators and Their World, New York: 
Random House Vintage, 1960. 

e8 Michael Harrington, The Other America, New 
York: Macmillan, 1963, p. 163. 


are miserable, but that the conditions of 
their lives are, in some sense, remediable. 

Beyond consciousness is somethimg else, 
the analysis of the nature of the trouble: 
its causes, and what should be done about 
it. Here the main point is the environmental- 
ism of the authoritative scientific or govern- 
mental view, in contrast to the personalism 
of the man involved. The problem as it pre- 
sents itself to these two attentive persons is 
in each case different. For the unemployed 
worker, his problem is to find a job; for the 
economist, the problem is to analyze the 
causes of unemployment and sometimes to 
suggest remedial action. To the worker the 
“cause” of his plight is that he was let go; 
to the economist, the cause of the worker’s 
plight may be insufficiency of demand due 
to higher interest rates and a budgetary sur- 
plus. What is cause to the worker is to the 
economist only a symptom, so different are 
their perspectives. 

The view of a problem by scientific or 
governmental authorities is very often an 
analysis of the environment in which it oc- 
curs; the causes for the scientist are the 
factors which make the “problem” for the 
individual. In consequence, the political de- 
mands of the affected group and the demands 
of the professionals interested in the group’s 
condition, may lead in different directions. 

For people within a system (hospital, 
market, watershed, communication network), 
the boundaries and budgets seem fixed; they 
bargain for limited resources and more 
for them seems necessarily to imply less for 
someone else. An authoritative overview can 
change that perspective by introducing the 
possibility not of reallocating limited values 
but of generating an increase in values. Thus 
an economist today considers the problems 
of equity and efficiency in distribution in 
conjunction with the problem of growth. 
For the medical sociologist, the problem of 
the distribution of hospital facilities is paired 
with the problem of more and better facilities 
and better health; he is unsatisfied simply 
with a redistribution of untreated illness in 
a more equitable fashion. Political scientists 
have failed to understand this point, because 
their attention to “the authoritative alloca- 
tion of values” has tended to obscure another 
facet of government: the generation of 
values. 
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KNOWLEDGE IS ENCROACHING ON IDEOLOGY 


If we employ the term “ideology” to mean 
a comprehensive, passionately believed, self- 
activating view of society, usually organized 
as a social movement, rather than a latent 
half-conscious belief system, it makes sense 
to think of a domain of knowledge dis- 
tinguishable from a domain of ideology, 
despite the extent to which they may over- 
lap. Since knowledge and ideology serve 
somewhat as functional equivalents in ori- 
enting a person toward the problems he 
must face and the policies he must select, 
the growth of the domain of knowledge 
causes it to impinge on the domain of 
ideology. 

Silvan Tomkins has developed a theory 
of a basic ideological left-right dimension 
in virtually all domains of life, turning on 
the questions, “Is man the measure, an end 
in himself, an active, creative, thinking, desir- 
ing, loving, force in nature? Or must man 
realize himself, attain his full stature only 
through struggle toward, participation in, 
conformity to, a norm, a measure, an ideal 
essence basically independent of man.” © 
He believes that arguments along these lines 
develop in passionate forms (in philos- 
ophy, mathematics, jurisprudence, etc., as 
well as in politics) wherever men are least 
certain of their ground. These arguments 
thrive on uncertainty and ignorance. “When 
the same ideas [that men have been arguing 
over in these ideological terms| are firmly 
established and incorporated into the fabric 
of a science or tested and found wanting, 
they cease to constitute an ideology in the 
sense in which we are using the term. At 
the growing edge of the frontier of all sciences 
there necessarily is a maximum of uncer- 
tainty, and what is lacking in evidence is 
filled by passion and faith and by hatred 
and scorn for the disbelievers. Science will 
never be free of ideology, though yesterday’s 
ideology is today’s fact or fiction.” % The 


84 See my Political Ideology, pp. 13-16; also foot- 
note 10 above. Of course there are many definitions 
of ideology referring to a wider range of “mental 
products.” 

65 Left and Right: A Basic Dimension of 
Ideology and Personality,” in Robert W. White, ed., 
The Study of Lives, New York: Atherton, 1963, pp. 
391-392. 

«88 7bid., p. 389. 
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theory, then, is of an “‘ideo-affective” orienta- 
tion toward the world directed towards sub- 
‘ects about which there is doubt. If the 
doubt is clarified by knowledge, this ideologi- 
cal orientation moves on to some other 
marginal and uncertain area. Increasing 
sxnowledge about man, nature, and society 
zan be said to reduce the target area for 
ideological thinking. 

A second way in which the characteristics ` 
of a knowledgeable society may be thought 
to reduce ideological thinking, is through 
the reduction of dogmatic thinking. Follow- 
ing Rokeach, we may conceive of dogmatic 
thinking as a selection and interpretation 
of Information so as to reinforce a previously ° 
established creed, dogma, or political ideol- 
ogy. Information is used, not so much to 
understand the world as it really is, but as 
a means of defending against conflict and 
uncertainty.°* The knowledgeable society 
is marked by a relatively greater stress on 
the use of information veridically, relying on 
its truth value and not on any adventitious 
defense, popularity, or reinforcement value. 
This should be associated with a decline in 
dogmatic thinking. The decline of dogmatism 
implies the decline of ideology, in the nar- 
rower sense of the term used here. 

In the third place, consider the way in 
which knowledge may limit Mannheim’s 
thesis that political thinking is inevitably 
biased. He says “‘all knowledge which is either 
political or which involves a world view is 
inevitably partisan”; and later “at the point 
where what is properly political begins, the 
evaluative element cannot easily be sepa- 
rated out,” and still later, “the peculiar na- 
ture of political knowledge, as contrasted to 
the ‘exact’ sciences, arises out of the insepara- 
bility, in this realm, of knowledge from 
interest and motivation.” 88 Mannheim has 
in view only the thinking of those who are 
themselves engaged in political strife; he 
does not envisage the possibility of such 
studies as The Legislative System and The 
American Voter, which, although evalua- 


87 See Footnote 49 above. 

68 “The Prospects of Scientific Politics,” in Ide- 
ology and Utopia, pp. 132, 168, 170. 

69 Angus Campbell, Philip E. Converse, Warren 
E. Miller, and Donald E. Stokes, The American 
Voter, New York: Wiley, 1960. 
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tive in many ways, nevertheless narrow the 
range of partisan, irrational and evaluative 
thought. Granting that interested parties 
form their ideas about politics into ideologi- 
cal constructs it seems likely that knowledge 
may constrict the scope of their ideology. 

This narrowing effect was, in fact, experi- 
enced by the participants at the conference 
of the Congress for Cultural Freedom in 
Milan in 1955 out of which the theme of 
“the end of ideology” developed. ‘These schol- 
ars and scientists came expecting, indeed 
inviting, a great confrontation of world views. 
Under the pressure of economic and social 
knowledge, a growing body of research, and 


_ the codified experience of society, ideological 


argument tended to give way to technical 
argument, apparently to the disappointment 
of some.’® The debate remained evaluative 
and partisan, but the domain of.ideology was 
shrunken by the dominance of knowledge. 


KNOWLEDGE AS DISEQUILIBRIUM 


What happens when the scientific appa- 
ratus of the knowledgeable society produces 
some important findings: existential, causal, 
remedial, or whatever? Here are some ex- 
amples from the social sciences: 


Among the nations of the world, the United 
States ranked 16th in rate of infant mortality 
in 1961.72 
“To raise every individual and family in the 
nation now below a subsistence income to the 
subsistence level would cost about $10 billion 
a year. This is less than 2 per cent of the 
gross national. product. It is less than 10 
per cent of tax revenues. It is about one-fifth 
of the cost of national defense.” 12 
“The reinforcing experience for convicted 
criminals while in jail results in high rates of 
recidivism; about three-fourths of those enter- 
ing jail have been there before. And the 
younger the person at the time of first offense, 
the higher the rate of recidivism and the 
sooner it occurs,” 78 
“Today, more American school children die 
` of cancer than from any other disease. So 


10 See footnote 10 above. 

T1 United Nations Statistical Yearbook, 1962, 
New York: United Nations, 1963, p. 50. 

73 James N. Morgan et al., Income and Welfare 
in the United States, New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1962, pp. 3-4. 

78 Bernard Berelson and Gary Steiner, Human 
Bekavior, New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1964, p. 630. 
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serious has this situation become that Boston 
has established the first hospital in the United 
States devoted exclusively to the treatment of 
children with cancer. . . . One of the earliest 
pesticides associated with cancer is arsenic. ... 
In the United States the arsenic-drenched soils 
of tobacco plantations, of many orchards in 
the Northwest, and of blueberry lands in the 
East easily lead to pollution of water sup- 
plies,” 74 

“The more an individual engages in personal 
interaction with persons of different race, 
religious, or national background, the lower 
is his general level of prejudice. This result 
holds not only for majority group prejudices 
but also for minority prejudices against the 
majority group and other minorities. It is true 
of youths as well as their elders. It has been 
confirmed in 14 different samples, involving 
about 6000 persons,” 75 


Such knowledge—discovered, organized, 
and communicated by professional men— 
creates a pressure for policy change with a 
-force all its own. Knowledge (and what is 
regarded as knowledge) is pressure even 
without pressure groups, and without refer- 
ence to an articulated forensic ideology. If 
the reader of these statements experiences 
some kind of policy-oriented speculation, so, 
I believe, do policy-making officials. The 
source of the tension is not difficult to dis- 
cover. In skeleton form, the sequence may 
be as follows: 

(a) A state of affairs is presented, con- 
veying new or more precise information than 
that previously known (infants and children 
are dying at a “high” rate; poverty could 
De eliminated). 

(b) A value is engaged (early death is 
Dad; poverty is worse than prosperity). 

(c) In some cases the information applies 


‘zo particular groups whose needs and values 


are especially significant to an observer 
Northwest apple growers, Southern Negroes 
and Whites, delinquent youth). 

(d) Remedial action may be suggested 
“subsidies to the poor, policing of pesticides, 
enforced integration). 

(e) Social, economic, and political costs 
zre implied (taxation for subsidies to the 
moor, expensive re-education for prisoners, 
che opposition of tobacco growers). 


T4 Rachel Carson, Silent Spring, Boston: Hough- 
fon Mifflin, 1962, pp. 221-223. 

75 Robin M. Williams, quoted in Berelson and 
teiner, op. cit., p. 519. 
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(f) Certain “pre-political ideological” po- 
sitions on man and society are enlisted (Can 
man control his own fate? Is poverty ‘“neces- 
sary’? Is human nature a constant7). 

(g) Certain ideological postures toward 
the business of government are enlisted (Is 
every Increment of government a bad policy 
in itself? Is government too corrupt an m- 
strument to employ m changing conditions? 
Are tax dollars better spent by private organ- 
izations and individuals? ). 

Let us suppose, as seems likely, that 
knowledge like that presented above sets up 
a kind of “disequilibrium” in a person’s 
mind. The restoration of equilibrium, then, 
is the problem-solving process, perhaps by 
questioning the data or the source, perhaps 
by changing one’s own priorities of action, 
perhaps by selective inattention, perhaps by 
delegation (real or symbolic), perhaps by 
purely expressive as opposed to instrumental 
behavior, perhaps by rationalization, perhaps 
by scapegoating, perhaps by advocating 
simplistic solutions, and so forth.” But the 


Tô Dan Berlyne’s Structure and Direction in 
Thinking illuminates the processes of “problem- 
atidty” and problem-solving, especially pp. 236- 
293, 
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point is that knowledge, with little more, 
often sets up a disequilibrium or pressure 
which requires compensating thought or ac- 
ton. 


SUMMARY 


In this article I have tried, first, to develop 
the idea of a knowledgeable society, with 
special attention to questions of growth and 
epistemology. Then, assuming that the con- 
cept applies to modern American society, I 
have suggested that the professionals and 
their associations have a role in the preformu- 
kation of policy, not all good, but generally 
responsive to the needs of society. Further, 
in comparing two “pure” domains, that of 
politics and that of knowledge, I have sug- 
gested that. the criteria and scope of politics 
are shrinking while those of knowledge are 
growing. ‘This has created a difference in 
perspectives .of policy-makers: a different 
xind of consciousness, an environmentalist 
approach, and a concept of the generation of 
values. Like politics, ideology is declining as 
a necessary ingredient in change, partly be- 
zause, given present values, knowledge sets 
up a powerful kind of attitudinal disequili- 
brium all its own. 


CLIQUE CONTACTS AND FAMILY ORIENTATIONS * 


JoeL I. NELSON 
University oy Minnesota 


The relationship between patterns of informal ir eraction and orientations in regard to nuclear 
family roles is analysed. Using the principle of - finite pool of sociability, tt is suggested that 
tightly-Rkuit interaction networks and comparionship-oriented families represent iwo al- 
ternative structures for providing emotional sufdort. Data on working-class wives show that 
participation in tightly-knit interaction networs is directly related to seeking out friends 
and relatives rather than husbands for primcry group support, and inversely related to 
conceiving of nuclear family roles in companzonate terms. Additional findings on marital 
satisfaction further support the major hypothesiz by showing that satisfaction is a consequence 
of the interaction between interaction networks -nd family orientations rather than a separate 
effect. Some parallels between the general findings and classical thories of urbanism are 


discussed. 


HE relationship between informal inter- 

action and orientations to family life 

has been the subject of considerable 
research. Whether the studies are on British 
working class families, Italian and Jewish 
families? or Polish families,? the findings 
tend to be uniform: extensive informal in- 
volvement outside the family increases the 
likelihood that orientations to the nuclear 
family will be traditional. In the attempt to 
describe fully the community and the subtle- 
ties of family life, however, researchers have 
tended to ignore the theoretical relevance of 


* This paper is a considerably revised version of a 
portion of the author’s unpublished doctoral dis- 
sertation, “Primary Orientations In The Nuclear 
Family,” Yale University, 1965. Funds for recoding 
and reanalyzing data were provided by the Graduate 
Schoo] and the Agricultural Experiment Station of 
the University of Minnesota (Project No. 2716 H). 
This article may be identified as paper No. 6004, 
Scientific Journal Series, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, University of Minnesota. I would like to 
thank Lionel Lewis, Murray Straus, and Irv Tall- 
man for their critical review of this manuscript. 

1 Michael Young and Peter Willmott, Family and 
Kinship in East London, Glencoe: The Free Press, 
1957; J. M. Mogey, Family and Neighborhood, Ox- 
ford: Oxford University Press, 1956; Peter Town- 
send, The Family Life of Old People, London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1957. 

4 Fred L. Strodtbeck, “Family Interaction, Values 
and Achievement” in Marshall Sklare (ed.), The 
Jews: Social Patterns of an American Group, Glen- 
coe: The Free Press, 1958, pp. 147-165; Paul S. 
Campisi, “The Italian Family in the United States,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 53 (May, 1948), 
pp. 443-449. 

3 Arnold W. Green, “The Cult of Personality” in 
Norman W. Bell and Ezra F. Vogel (eds.), The 
Family, Glencoe: The Free Press, 1961, pp. 608-615. 
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observed relationships between family orien- 
tations and informal interaction.* 

This paper briefly reviews a theory for 
analyzing the connections between patterns 
Df informal interaction and family orienta- 
tions, and presents data to test hypotheses 
derived from that theory. 


INTRODUCTION 


The theoretical perspective presented in 
zhis paper is, in large part, derived from 
Elizabeth Bott’s discussion of cliques and 
Jamily relations. Consider the following sum- 
“nary statement from her volume Family and 
Social Network: 


It is hard to say why the social relationship 
of other people with one another should affect 
the relationship of husband and wife. What 
seems to happen is this. When many of the 
people a person knows interact with one 
another ... (the person) will get some emo- 
tional satisfaction from these external rela- 
tionships and will be likely to demand cor- 
respondingly less of the spouse... . These 
couples . . . expected husbands and wives 
to have rigid division of labor. There was 
little stress on shared interests and joint rec- 
reation . . . and successful sexual relations 
were not considered essential to a happy 


marriage.” 


This statement concentrates on the specific 
welationship between the family’s internal 


t A. H. Halsey makes this point in his review of 
Yyllimott and Youngs Family and Class in a 
London Suburb. See A. H. Halsey, American So- 
Gological Review, 26 (October, 1961), p. 796. 

5 Elizabeth Bott, Family and Social Network, 
London: Tavistock Publications Limited, 1957, pp. 
© and 180. 
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and external activities and, in addition, pro- 
vides a framework for analyzing this rela- 
tionship. 

Implicit in Bott’s position is an assump- 
tion about the existence of what we may call, 
following Caplow, a “lump of sociability.” $ 
This term refers to two things: that there is 
a stable fund of intimacy, sociability, or in- 
formal communication which every person 
possesses; and that over some unspecified 
period of time, persons expend a constant 
amount of this fund. Man, from this per- 
spective, is depicted as one who demands 
and is able to provide only limited quantities 
of mtimate or informal interaction.’ 

The “lump of sociability” is used as the 
theoretical base for developing connections 
between the internal and external relation- 
ships of families. Bott achieves this by dis- 
tinguishing two types of extra-familial con- 
tacts. In one type, referred to as a loosely- 
knit network, only two persons at a time 
know each other: A knows B, A knows C, 
but C does not know B. In the other, a 
tightlv-knit network, all persons know each 
other well. Tightly-knit networks, it is as- 
sumed, demand considerable amounts of in- 
formal involvement from an individual ® and 
individuals are placed in the position of ex- 
pending almost their entire fund on this net- 
work. Since funds are limited, spouses will 
consequently not make extensive intimate or 
informal demands on each other. This ten- 
dency is reversed, however, if the family is 
in contact with a loosely-knit network. These 
networks do not (or cannot) demand exten- 
sive involvement from individuals, and hus- 
bands and wives expend nearly their entire 
fund on themselves. 

The accuracy of Bott’s hypothesis turns 


8 Theodore Caplow and Robert Foreman, “Neigh- 
borhocd Interaction in a Homogeneous Com- 
munity,” American Sociological Review, 15 (June, 
1950), pp. 357-366. l 

T This idea resembles the psychiatric concept of 
libidinal energy. For an interesting use of the 
conception of the constant and finite intensity of 
relations see Godfrey and Monica Wilson, The 
Analysis of Social Change, Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1954, esp. pp. 25-30, 

8 Smali group research suggests that this may 
be a plausible assumption. A good review of the 
“group vs. individual influence” studies is con- 
tained in Muzafer and Carolyn Sherif, An Outline 


of Social Psychology, New York: Harper and” 


Brothers, 1956, chapters 4 and 5. 


not only on the credibility of the sociability 
concept—a point this research seeks to test 
—but also on the credibility of the implicit 
proposition that tightly-knit networks de- 
mand greater amounts of informal involve- 
ment than loosely-knit networks or dyadic 
relationships. This latter assumption has re- 
ceived some support, particularly m the writ- 
ings of Georg Simmel.® In the classic distinc- 
zion between dyads and triads, Simmel states 
that “Where three elements, A, B, C, con- 
stitute a group, there is, in addition to the 
direct relationship between A and B, for in- 
stance, their indirect one, which is derived 
from their common relationship to C.” 1° 
The addition of a third person, then adds 
not only another direct relationship, but in- 
direct relationships as well. Generally, we 
would anticipate that, up to a limit, the 
greater the number of relationships estab- 
lished, the greater the demands for involve- 
ment—a point Bott implicitly argues in her 
statement that members in tightly-knit net- 
works “exert consistent informal pressure 
on one another to conform to the norms, to 
keep in touch with ane another... .” 41 It is 
in this sense that tightly-knit networks can 
be considered more demanding in involve- 
ment than loosely-knit networks. 

To summarize, it follows from the two no- 
tions—the “Jump of sociability,” and the 
heightened involvement in tightly-knit net- 
works—that individuals engaged in tightly- 
knit networks will tend to be more involved 
in extra-familial patterns of informal inter- 
action, thereby limiting the fund of sociabil- 
ity available for spousal relations. We there- 
fore anticipate that members of a tightly- 
knit network or clique will place lower prior- 
ities on intimacy and companionship in their 
families than individuals engaged in more 
fragmented contacts. This constitutes the 


major hypothesis for predicting the forms of - 


contact associated with orientations. towards 
the priorities of family life. To provide evi- 
dence, data will be presented on the relation- 
ship between clique participation and family 
orientations, primary group activities and 


® Georg Simmel, “Quantitative Aspects of the 


Group,” in Kurt Wolf (ed), The Sociology of - 


Georg Simmel, Glencoe: The Free Press, 1950, 
pp. 87-177. 

10 Fbid., p. 135. 

11 Bott, op. cit., p. 60. 
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marital satisfaction. In addition, some corol- 
lary hypotheses concerning mobility and in- 
tegration will be explored. | 


RESEARCH PROCEDURES 


A survey of family and community life in 
New Haven, Connecticut, provided the op- 
portunity to test the hypothesis. Data were 
gathered over a ten-year period in three 
separate interviews. A fourth interview, with 
‘a specific subgroup of the larger sample, 
furnished a majority of the information rele- 
vant to the present paper. 

Sample. The sample was composed of 
women whose names were drawn from a ran- 

dom list of 50 per cent of the marriage li- 
censes filed in the municipality of New 
Haven, Connecticut, for the years 1948, 
1949, and 1950. In an effort to approximate 
a homogeneous group of persons, the selec- 
tion of cases proceeded according to the fol- 
lowing dimensions: all respondents were 
from the working class,!8 had lived in New 
‘Haven for a minimum of fifteen years, had 
been married only once, and were Caucasian; 
in 1963 they ranged in age from 33 to 48 
and had at least one child over five years 
~ old. One hundred and thirty-one wives were 
randomly selected according to these criteria 
from a larger listing of 1,500.1* In addition, 
the great majority of those sampled were of 
Italian or Irish extraction and approxi- 
mately 90 per cent were Catholic: 

Cliques: Concepts and Measurement. Dif- 
ferences between simple visiting frequencies 
and: contact with a tightly-knit network 
amount to something more than just whether 
one sees the same persons or different per- 
sons every week. Consider, for example, the 
following statement on interaction with a 
tightly-knit network; the statement is a de- 
. scription of the cuaird, an age-graded, male, 
social network in rural Ireland. 


13 The survey was conducted under the direction 
of A. B. Hollingshead. His permission to analyze 
the data from that survey is gratefully acknowl- 
edged. 

18 The working class was operationally identified 
as Class IV in Hollingshead’s two factor index of 
social class. A. B. Hollingshead, Two Factor Index 
of Social Position, New Haven, Connecticut: Pri- 
vately Published, 1957. 

i4 Vital information was missing in six cases. 
The sample size for this particular research consists 
of one hundred and twenty-five cases. 
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The old men’s gathering imparts a deeper 
reality to what appears to be merely a com- 
panionable pastime of the old men, The 
evening cuaird of the old men takes on an 
institutional flavor. It is a clique, of course, 
a tightly knit group of males of similar in- 
terests and similar status, giving rise to nick- 
names within itself.... It has a definite meet- 
ing place and meeting time. It excludes those 
of dissimilar traits; in this instance, the young 
men. But it is a clique which operates within 
a traditional setting: “That is the way it 
ee has been and is the way it always will 


From this quotation, one can see that a 
cightly-knit network goes beyond a chance 
=ncounter between two friends. A meeting 
nvolving two or more people cannot be the 
~esult of a sudden impulse by one person to 
see someone else. It involves coordinating 
zme schedules and is, therefore, more than 
~asual, Since the same people always get to- 
zether, the meeting may gradually become 
nstitutionalized as a way of spending one’s 
ime. 

With this in mind, we attempted to clas- 
dfy the respondents’ extra-familial contacts 
=ccording to their “connectedness.” Each 


-zoman was asked to name the four indi- 


-iduals she saw most frequently in her lei- 
cure time. The only restriction placed on this 
Fist was that none of the four persons named 
Ee married to each other. In light of the orig- 
fal distinction between tightly-knit and 
Bosely-knit networks, we then inquired as 
f whether the respondent saw these people 
gether or individually. A pretest of some 
cf the items indicated that an easier and 
perhaps more sensible way to differentiate 
Letween networks was to determine whether 
g tightly-knit network was used by the re- 
sjondents rather than if it just existed. We, 
therefore, attempted to learn how often the 
respondent saw together two or more of the 
f2ople she listed. Those who replied that 
taey saw two or more of the same individuals 
tagether at least once every week were class- 
ited as having clique contacts. Those who 
r-plied they saw two or more individuals 
tegether less than once a week or never 
vere classified as having individualistic con- 
tects. It is necessary to note that the opera- 


35 Conrad M. Arensberg and Solon T, Kimball, 
F-mily and Community in Ireland, Gloucester, Mas- 
se—husetts: Peter Smith, 1961, p. 180. 
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tional distinction regarding cliques was made 
solely on the basis of the frequency of net- 
work interaction. Cliques could therefore be 
composed of relatives, of friends, or both; 
in this sense, the term “clique” as used here 
represents a departure from its more com- 
mon connotation of a peer group. 

By this method, 42 per cent of the women 
were classified as having clique contacts and 
58 per cent as having individualistic con- 
tacts. The two groups were not significantly 
different on any social background char- 
acteristics.° In addition, there were no dii- 
ferences in the separate frequencies of inter- 
action; one group could not, therefore, be 
considered more isolated than the other." 


PATTERNS OF INFORMAL INTERACTION 


We expect, if our operational definition of 
social networks is accurate, that wives iden- 
tified as engaged in clique contacts and wives 
identified as engaged in individualistic con- 
tacts should maintain different patterns of 
informal interaction. Particularly, we antici- 
pate that women in cliques should be more 
involved in extra-familia] primary group in- 
teraction, i.e., more reliant on friends and 
relatives for various activities, than wives 
with individualistic contacts. 

On a number of different dimensions, the 
data indicate that clique members are, in 
fact, more disposed to rely on friends and 
relatives. For example, in an attempt to 
understand the routes to marriage, wives 
were asked to describe the circumstances 
which first brought them together with their 
spouses. Their responses were classified into 
two groups: couples who met through for- 
mally organized activities, such as on the 
job, at a dance, or in church, and couples 
who were introduced by friends or relatives. 
Table 1 shows that 30 percent of the wives 
engaged in clique contacts met their hus- 


16 The following characteristics were examined: 
husbands’ and wives’ education, occupation, income, 
and ethnic background. Since a sizable majority of 
the respondents were Catholic, a breakdown by 
religion was neither feasible nor necessary. 

17 There is, however, a tendency for members of 
a clique to visit with their family more frequently: 
41 per cent of those participating in a clique and 
24 per cent of those not participating mentioned 
that at least three of the four persons they listed 
were relatives. 


bands through friends and relatives while 
pnly 13 per cent of the wives with individual- 
istic contacts met in the same way. This re- 
lationship is further supported by the data 
pn participation in voluntary organizations. 
Fifty-five per cent of the wives in individu- 
alistic relations and 36 per cent in clique 


relations report that they belong to one or 
more voluntary organizations. Finally, an-. 


swers to a third item revealed the same gen- 
eral pattern: the question read “Which of 
these two types of opinions affects you more 
—family and friends, or outside sources?” 
Table 1 shows that 40 per cent of the women 
in cliques identified relatives and friends as 
major sources of influence, while only 15 


per cent of those with individualistic rela- 


tions responded this way. 
Although the percentage differences tend 


to be small, they do reflect the perspective. 


utilized by Bott. Especially relevant here is 
her remark that clique members rely on 
friends and relatives and, in addition, “get 
some emotional satisfaction from these ex- 


ternal relationships.” 2® On this basis, we 


further anticipate that cliques and nuclear 
families complement each other. Some of the 
functions performed by a clique will not be 
performed by the family and, conversely, if 


the family functions in a particular capacity, - 


cliques will be unnecessary. Cliques and 
families then, at least from the wife’s point 


of view, should be alternative groups for ful- - - 


filling certain needs.1? 

One possibility for examining this idea i is 
to analyze the extent of the wife’s depen- 
dence on alternative groups for various ac- 
tivities. If Bott’s conception of tightly-knit 
networks is correct, and if our measures of 
these networks are accurate, wives in cliques 
should more frequently turn outside their 
family and less frequently to their spouses 


18 Bott, op. cit., p. 60. 


19 The idea regarding the complementary com- 


panionate functions of two groups is not new. It 


is used, for example, by Lipset and his colleagues ` 


to understand particular developments in occupa- 


tional communities. Lipset argues that workers - - 


on the night shift more frequently develop primary 
group ties because their peculiar working hours 
sever their contact with friends and family—the 
traditional sources of primary group support. Sey- 
mour Lipset, Martin Trow, and James Coleman, 
Union Democracy, Garden Clty, New York: Anchor 
Books, 1962, p. 153. 
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TABLE t. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY PATTERN oF SOCIAL INTERACTION FOR WIVES CLASSIFIED BY TYPE OF 
INFORMAL CONTACT: 














Type of Contact 
Chi- 
Pattern of Social Interaction Individualistic Clique Square 
A. Couple First Introduced 
In formal circumstances 87 70 
Through friends and relatives 13 30 5.86 
B. Participation in Voluntary Organizations 
` One or more organizations 55 36 
No organizations 45 64 4.07 
C. Source of Influence on General Attitudes 
Outside sources 85 60 
Friends and relatives 15 40 10.22 
D: Frequency of Gossiping With Persons Other 
Than Husband 
Infrequently 87 70 
Frequently 13 30 4.51 
-E. Sources of Influence on Political Opinions 
None 67 53 
_ Spouse 21 17 6.48 
Friends and relatives 12 30. 
Number of cases ° 73 - 52 


* Chi-square, df=1, one-tailed test, p<.05 for every item except item E, where df=2, two-tailed test, 


p<.05: 


»'N’s may vary slightly from item to item due to missing information; in item D, however, the response 


rate reduced the base to N=102. 


than wives with individualistic contacts. Two 
items in this study were available to sub- 
stantiate this conception: one refers to gos- 
sip, the other to the development of political 
opinions. 
-. Gossip. Respondents were asked how of- 
ten they turn outside their immediate family 
to talk about the petty troubles of the day. 
While a majority of the women stated that 
they mfrequently, if ever, gossiped, 30 per 
_ cent of those in cliques as opposed to 13 per 
_ cent in individualistic relations report this 
to be a frequent practice (Table 1). Clique 
participants are, thus, more likely to engage 
persons other than their spouse in this form 
of primary activity. 

Formation of Political Opinions, Lazars- 
feld and his colleagues have illustrated how 
- political preferences are frequently a func- 
‘ tion of primary group influence. In our 
own sample we find, not unexpectedly, that 
wives with individualistic contacts more 
often claim to be uninfluenced by any person 


20 Bernard Berelson, Paul Lazarsfeld, and Wiltam 
McPhee, Voting, Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1959, 


in regard to their political opinions, Table 1 
shows that 30 per cent of those in a clique 
report to be influenced by friends and rela- 
tives and 17 per cent by their husbands, 
whereas for wives with individualistic con- 
tacts, the percentages are 12 and 21, re- 
spectively. Although clique members are 
somewhat more disposed to rely on friends 
and family, it is somewhat disconcerting to 
note that in this instance the presence of 
a clique does not detract from the husband’s 
influence. In this sense, the finding is only 
partial confirmation of the view that clique 
members depend on contacts other than the 
nuclear family for various functions.?! 


CLIQUES AND FAMILY ORIENTATIONS 
The findings reported above are in large 


part consistent with the view that clique 


4i Tt is possible that a question on “political 
opinions” does not really do justice to Bott’s con- 
ception. Her point is that cliques minimize the 
necessity only of utilizing the family as a basis 
for emotional concern. It is highly likely that our 
respondents properly interpreted this particular 
question as a probe on their reference points for 
instrumental concerns. 
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members are more frequently drawn to 
friends and relatives for a variety of activi- 
ties; the findings also suggest that cliques be 
considered as structural alternatives to tke 
companionate family. It follows from the 
idea of a constant “lump” or “fund of soci- 
ability” that wives participating in cliques 
are less likely to make companionate de- 
mands on their husband. To provide in- 
formation on this point, wives were asked 
exactly what was the one thing they did 
“demand” from their husbands. Replies were 
varied. Some felt that above all their hus- 
bands should be courteous, considerate, and 
affectionate. Others stated it was important 


tivities, compared to only 41 per cent of 
those engaged in clique contacts. 

We further anticipate a relationship be- 
tween extrafamilial contacts and general 
value orientations toward family life. Clique 
contacts should be associated with tradi- 
tional family orientations and individualistic 


contacts with companionate family orienta- - 


tions. To test this hypothesis, a crude index 
of family orientations was developed. The 
index was based on two questions, each of 
which posed four alternative.conceptions of 
marital goals and roles, as for example, “The 
most valuable part of marriage is the hus- 
band’s support of wife and child,” “The most 


TABLE 2. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY FAMILY ORIENTATION FOR WIVES CLASSIFIED BY TYPE oF INFORMAL 





CONTACT : 
Type of Contact 
E E EE Chi- 
Family Orientation Individualistic Clique Square * 
# Semper a ops 0f Husband. 
Social emotional 66 41 ra 
Instrumental 34 59 
B. Family Orientations | 
Companionate 53 33 sda 
Traditional 47 67 i 
73 52 


Number of cases ® 





* Chi-square, df—1, one-tailed test, p<.05 for every item. 
»N’s may vary slightly from item to item due to missing information. 


that they be good providers, help around the 
house, and take care of the children. Re- 
sponses were classified as being directed to- 
wards instrumental or social-emotional ac- 
tivities. The classification rested heavily on 
Parsons’ distinction between specific goal- 
oriented behavior and gratifymg emotional 
behavior and orientations.** Thus, for ex- 
ample; the statement ‘he cares for us” would 
be tabulated as “social-emotional” whereas 
the statement “he cares enough to help 
around the house” would be tabulated as 
instrumental. In most instances, the initial 
responses were clear enough to not require 
further probing. 

As expected, the data m Table 2 show 
that 66 per cent of the wives not participat- 
ing in cliques thought that their husbands 
should be involved in social emotional ac- 


22 Talcott Parsons, The Social Systems, Glencoe: 
The Free Press, 1950, p. 49. 


valuable part of your job is to have common 
interests with your husband,” etc. Two of 
the alternatives were companionate in their 
orientation, two traditional.28 Wives were 
asked, in each question, to select the one 


28 The items were as follows: (1) “Which one 
of (these) four things . .. would you say is the 
most valuable part of marriage? (a) The chance to 


have children (b) The husband’s expression of love - 


and affection for his wife (c) The husband’s sup- 
port of his wife and child (d) Companionship in 
doing things together with the husband.” (2) 
“Thinking about yourself as both a wife and 
mother, which one of (these) four things ... 
would you say is the most valuable part of your 
job? (a) To have common Interests with your 
husband (b) To see that the children are well fed 


and properly clothed (c) To be a calm cheerful per- -. 


son (d) To see that the house is clean and the meals 
are properly made.” The items were drawn from 
an array of standard interview material, as for 
example the one contained in Robert O. Blood, Jr. 
and Daniel M. Wolfe, Husbands and Wives, Glen- 
coe: The Free Press, 1960, pp. 281-285. 
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alternative most compatible with their per- 
sonal thoughts on marriage. Respondents 
were classified as companionate only if they 
selected a companionate alternative from 
both questions; those selecting one or more 
traditional alternatives were classified as 
traditional. 

To test the hypotheses in question, the 
index of family orientations was cross-tabu- 
lated with extra-familial contacts. The re- 
sults, reported in Table 2, indicate that 
companionate family orientations are more 
likely to be selected by wives with individu- 
alistic contacts than by wives with clique 
contacts.*4 

This finding can be viewed from two per- 
spectives: when families do not perform 
companionate functions, cliques develop; 
or, given the existence of cliques, wives do 
not have to make companionate demands on 
their husbands. Although the cross-sectional 
design of the research does not permit any 
test of the alternative causal sequences, there 
are indications that in most instances the ef- 
fect of relationships outside the family on 
family orientations is more plausible. First, 
clique members tend to be less geographic- 
ally mobile, thus enhancing the possibility 
that their use of social networks is long-stand- 
ing; * second, as we previously indicated, 
clique members more frequently utilized 
friends and relatives as a point of introduc- 
tion to their spouse. Both pomts indicate 
that cliques develop prior to marriage, and 
thus prior to precise orientations towards 
marriage.*® However, too little is known 


24 Faliding has argued that cliques are related to 
traditional families because cliques are “sex in- 
groups which reinforce the segregation of the sexes 
inside the family.” Our data show no appreciable 
. differences in the sex ratio of the extra-familial con- 
tacts for wives engaged in either clique or individual- 
istic relations. See Harold Fallding, “The Family 
and the Idea of a Cardinal Role,” Human Relations, 
14 (November, 1961), pp. 329-350. 

25 The sample, it will be recalled, was selected 
among persons living in New Haven for at least 
fifteen years. Geographical mobility was determined 
on the basis of whether respondents lived more or 
less than 20 years in the community. According to 
this criterion, 49 per cent of the wives with clique 
contacts and 33 per cent of the wives with in- 
dividualistic contacts were classified as geographi- 
cally immobile. 

26 This point is congruent with Bott’s interpreta- 
tion: “If both husband and wife come to marriage 
with such closeknit networks, and if conditions 
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about when marriage orientations take final 
form to make this causal interpretation any- 
thing other than speculative. 

It is necessary to emphasize that tradi- 
tional family orientations are a function of 
clique contacts alone and not of networks 
of extended family ties. Although clique 
members do tend to visit with their relatives 
somewhat more frequently, there is evidence 
suggesting that this in no way weakens the 
thrust of the observed relationship between 
cliques and traditional orientations. To sup- 
port this point, we distinguished three types 
of cliques: those composed wholly of rela- 
tives, those composed of friends and rela- 
tives, and those composed of friends alone. 
The data show that only 56 per cent of the 
participants in the cliques composed of rela- 
tives (N==26) maintained traditional family 
orientations, whereas this was true of 73 per 
cent of the mixed cliques (N==11), and 80 
per cent of the friendship cliques (N15). 
Although the base numbers are small, the 
percentages are Incompatible with the idea 
that the relationship between cliques and 
traditional family orientations can be re- 
duced to a relationship between extended 
family ties and traditional orientations. 

Some additional findings are relevant to 
the hypothesized relationship between 
cliques and family orientations. When the 
women were queried on their extra-familial 
contacts, they were also asked if they con- 
sidered any of the four persons mentioned 
to be very close, intimate companions. The 
responses for wives with clique contacts were 
placed in one of two categories: those who 
perceived one or more members of their 
clique as close and those who had no very 
close associates at all in their clique. Four of 
the 17 wives who made companionate de- 
mands on their husbands evaluated one or 
more members of their clique as very close; 
this was true for 16 of the 35 women who 
made traditional demands on their husbands. 
Although the numbers are small and the 
differences not statistically significant, the 
finding suggests that the friendlier the 
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are such that the previous pattern of relationships 
is continued, the marriage will be superimposed on 
these pre-existing relationships, and both spouses 
will continue to be drawn into activities with people 
outside their own elementary family... .” Bott, 
op. cit., p. 60. 
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clique, the more likely a traditional family 
orientation. This finding is consistent with 
the hypothesis that wives need not make 
companionate demands on their spouse if 
they are already fulfilling these needs within 
the clique itself. 

The thesis that cliques are structural al- 
ternatives for fulfilling the companionship 
functions of the family was also tested with 
data on marital satisfaction. Such data have 
typically been analyzed from a perspective 
biased towards the companionship family. 
For example, wives are alleged to be more 
satisfied with their marriage if they are more 
intimate with their husbands, if they talk 
frequently to their husbands, or if they 
possess any other elements of informal inter- 
action or companionship.”” When, however, 
the idea is introduced that cliques are struc- 
tural alternatives to the companionate 
family, it is not at all clear why companion- 
ate families are the only ones which should 
prove satisfying. There is, in fact, little rea- 
son to believe that satisfaction of wives in 
traditional families with cliques is any dif- 
ferent from wives in companionate families 
without cliques.2® Needs are met in both 
Situations, but by different structures. 

According to the “constant fumd of soci- 
ability” notion, difficulties for the wife can 
arise in two situations. When family orienta- 
tions are traditional and extra-familial con- 
tacts are individualistic, the wife has neither 
family nor clique to turn to for “spending 
her fund of sociability.” She is, thus, devoid 
of the means of emotional support. On the 
other hand, when family orientations are 
companionate and extra-familial contacts are 
described by a clique, the wife is confronted 


27 The examples of this research are legion. See 
Harvey J. Locke, Georges Sabagh, and Mary M. 
Thomes, “Correlates of Primary Communication 
and Empathy,” Research Studies of the State Col- 
lege of Washington, 24 (June, 1956), pp. 116-124; 
Yi Chuang Lu, Marital Roles and Marital Adjust- 
ment,” Sociology and Social Research, 36 (July— 
August, 1952), pp. 364-368; J. Howard Kaufman, 
“Interpersonal Relations in Traditional and Emer- 
gent Families Among Midwest Mennonites,” Mar- 
riage and Family Living, 23 (August, 1961), pp. 
247-252. 

28 This presupposes, of course, that persons do 
not necessarily value their family as a companionate 
group. See, for example, Mirra Komarovsky, Blue 
Collar Marriage, New York: Random House, 1964, 
esp. p. 144; also Blood and Wolfe, op. cit., pp. 146- 
174. 


Taste 3. Percent or Weves Sareren wrra Hus- 
BAND'S UNDERSTANDING, BY FAMILY ORIENTATION 
AND TYPE OF INFORMAL CONTACT 


Family Orientation 
Type of Contact Companionate Traditional — 
Thadividualistic 64(39) 41(34) 
Clique 35(17) 69(35) 


Note: The numbers in parentheses denote the base - 


of the percentage. Chi-square was computed by com- 
Eining consistent cases (i.e., individualistic contacts 
and companionate family orientations; clique’ con- 
tacts and traditional family orientations) and in- 
consistent cases (ie., individualistic contacts and 
t-aditional family orientations; clique contacts and 
companionate orientations) and cross-tabulating 
taese two groups with satisfaction and dissatisfac- 
ton. Chi-square--8.89, df=1, one-tailed test, p<.05. 


with competing and somewhat overburden- 
ing demands for her finite fund.*” Both in- 
stances should result in more frequent ex- 
pressions of dissatisfaction with family life 


than when only the clique or family is pres- 


ent as a companionate group. 

To test this hypothesis, wives were asked 
“How do you feel about the understanding 
you get from your husband of your problems 
or feelings?” Respondents selecting the al- 
-ernatives “enthusiastic” or “quite satisfied” 
were classified as satisfied. Respondents 
selecting the alternatives “it’s all right I 
zuess,” “it would be nice to have more,” or 
‘pretty disappointed” were classified as dis- 
satisfied. The distribution of responses is re- 
>orted in Table 3. Satisfaction with family 
life is most frequently expressed when there 
-S a clique or a companionate family. We in- 
cerpret the relative dissatisfaction of re- 
3pondents with individualistic contacts and 
iraditional orientations as indicating their 
inability to spend their fund of sociability; 
conversely, we interpret the relative dis- 
satisfaction of respondents with clique con- 
tacts and companicnate orientations as a 
veiled complaint that their husbands are 
overburdening their finite funds of sociabil- 
ity—that husbands should be more under- 
standing perhaps by being less bothersome. 
From the point of view of the wife’s satisfac- 


29 This type of Interpretation requires an inference 
from normative statements (ie, the orientations 
reflecting what persons would “like to have”) to 
behavioral facts (f.e. the actual structure of roles). 
Although the inference cannot be perfectly drawn, 
the correlation between norms and behavior should 
be sizable. 


K 
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tion, there is little reason to assume that fam- 
ilies must have companionate orientations. 
If resources outside the family exist and are 
drawn upon, a wife can be quite content with 
her family situation.®° 


DISCUSSION 


Whatever import these findings may have 
for understanding the urban, working-class 
family, they also bear implications for more 
general theories of social integration. In 
large part, our data tend to be consonant 
with classical rather than contemporary the- 
ories of family life and urban integration.*+ 
When social contacts outside the family be- 
come segmental, individuals tend to be more 
reliant on secondary rather than primary 
group contacts. They are also more likely 
to expect emotional sustenance from their 
spouse. This parallels the traditional theories 
expounded by Wirth and Parsons. As both 
Parsons and Wirth have suggested, informal 
social networks are likely to form outside 
the family under conditions of stability. 
Congruent with this, we find clique partici- 
pants more entrenched in their present 
social niche, more geographically immobile 
(49 per cent vs. 33 per cent),®? more likely 
to maintain an attitude of permanence in 
regard to social mobility (87 per cent vs. 74 
per cent),®8 and more likely to feel a firmer 


80 This idea parallels Blood’s and Wolfe’s state- 
ment that “Understanding seems relatively unim- 
portant to wives who .. . have alternative resources 
outside the home for meeting their emotional needs.” 
Blood and Wolfe, op. ch., p. 183. 

81 Classical theories refer to theories positing a 
general decline in primary relations outside the 
nuclear family in urban-industrial societies. As 
examples see Ernest W. Burgess and Harvey J. 
Locke, The Family: From Institution to Com- 
panionship, New York: American Book, 1950; 
Louis Wirth, “Urbanism as a Way of Life” in Paul 
K. Hatt and Albert J. Reiss, Jr. (eds.), Cities and 
Society, Glencoe: The Free Press, 1957, pp. 46-63; 
Talcott Parsons, “The Social Structure of the 
Family” in Ruth N. Anshen (ed.), The Family: Its 
Function and Destiny, New York: Harper, 1949, 
pp. 173-201. Contemporary theories refer to studies 
which have essentially “rediscovered” the prevalence 
of primary groups in urban American society; ref- 
erences are cited In footnote 36. 

82 See footnote 25. 

38 The item read: “How far should a man go in 
making sacrifices to better his future position?” 
Nearly all respondents paid some lip service to 
the qualities of individual initiative; socially mobile 
persons were defined as those who answered the 


sense of integration into their local com- 
munity (64 per cent vs. 46 per cent).®* If 
these findings are interpreted in conjunction 
with the data regarding reliance on primary 
and secondary associations, the differences 
between persons in loosely-knit and tightly- 
knit networks are consistent with the older, 
ideal-typical portraits of the proverbial 
urban man.®5 

Recent research has indicated that such 
portraits are inaccurate, A large number of 
studies, among them studies by Axelrod, 
Litwak, Bell and Boat, and Sussman, have 
criticized and rejected the traditional the- 
ories of urbanism. These studies have 
shown that kinship involvement is not in- 
compatible with mobility, that participation 
in voluntary organizations is, if anything, 
directly rather than inversely related to in- 
formal interaction, that seemingly compan- 
ionate families can maintain strong ties with 
their extended families, etc. In all of these 
researches, however, it must be noted that 
the critical variable regarding informal in- 
teraction with family and friends is mea- 
sured in terms of simple frequencies of con- 
tact with separate individuals. The critics 
have thus tended to ignore, as Wilensky has 
pointed out, some of the “crucial contrasts 
between modern and premodern patterns of 
(interaction)—-among them the tendency 
for urban industrial populations to be linked 


question by selecting the alternative “to a great 
extent.” 

84 As measured by “yes” or “no” responses to the 
question “Do you feel that you are an integral 
part of your neighborhood?” 

85 Similar results have been observed by Mogey. 
J. M. Mogey, “Changes in Family Life Experienced 
by English Workers Moving from Slums to Hous- 
ing Estates,” Marriage and Family Living, 17 (May, 
1955), pp. 123-128. 

38 Morris Axelrod, “Urban Structure and Social 
Participation,” American Sociological Review, 21 
(February, 1959), pp. 13-18; Eugene Litwak, “Oc- 
cupational Mobility and Family Cohesion,” Amer- 
ican Sociological Review, 25 (February, 1960), pp. 
9-21; Eugene Litwak, “Geographical Mobility and 
Family Cohesion,” American Sociological Review, 
25 (June, 1960), pp. 385-394; Wendell Bell and 
Marion Boat, “Urban Neighborhoods and Social 
Relations,” American Journal of Sociology, 62 
(January, 1957), pp. 391-398; Marvin B. Sussman, 
“The Help Pattern in the Middle-Class Family,” 
American Sociological Review, 18 (February, 1953), 
pp. 22-28; Scott Greer, “Urbanism Reconsidered,” 
American Sociological Review, 21 (February, 1956), 
pp. 19-25. 
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in open networks rather than circles.” 37 The 
question raised by the present research is 
this: Would the speculations of Wirth, Park, 
and Parsons have been so readily rejected 
by contemporary practitioners had informal 
interaction been defined in terms of loosely 
and tightly-knit networks? The data pre- 
sented in this paper, at least indirectly, sug- 
gest that when the network idea is con- 
sidered, classical theories of integration are 
indeed credible. 


CONCLUSION 


The purpose of this paper was to explore 
the connections between extra-familial con- 
tacts and orientations maintained in regard 
to interaction within the nuclear family. 
Starting from the assumption that indi- 
viduals have limited funds, in the sense that 
they receive and give constant and finite 
amounts of emotional support, it was sug- 
gested that cliques and nuclear families rep- 
resent two alternative structures for provid- 
ing such support. It was shown that wives 
participating in cliques were more likely 
than those with individualistic relaticns to 
engage friends and relatives in primary 
group activities; these data were offered as 
partial evidence to validate the operational 
definitions of social networks. Specifically, 
the following hypotheses were examined: 


1. Wives participating in clique relations are 
less likely than those with individualistic re- 
lations to conceive of their immediate family 
in companionate terms.®& 

2. Wives maintaining either companionate 
conceptions, or (b) persons with cliques in 
cliques are more likely to be satisfied with 
the emotional tenor of their marriage than 


37 Harold L. Wilensky, “Careers and Social Par- 
ticipation,” American Sociological Review, 21 (Feb- 
ruary, 1961), p. 529. 

88 The implication of this finding is that it is 
misleading as well as empirically incorrect to define 
the family as a concrete structural type with an 
invariant sst of companionate functions. Levy and 
Fallers have made the same point with respect 
to a different family function, socialization. Marion 
J. Levy and L, A. Fallers, “The Family: Some 
Comparative Considerations,” American Anthro- 
pologist, 61 (August, 1959), pp. 647-651. Also 
relevant is the general discussion of definitions by 
Reinhard Bendix and Bennett Berger, “Imagrs of 
Society and Problems of Concept Formatien in 
Sociology,” in Llewellyn Gross (ed.), Symposium 
on Sociological Theory, Evanston: Row, Peterson 
and Company, 1959, esp. p. 99. 
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(a) persons without cliques and companionate 
conceptions, and (b) persons with cliques in 
addition to companionate conceptions, 

Our data tended to support these hypoth- 
eses. The findings represent an interest- 
ing parallel to some classical perspectives 
on urban life, particularly the perspective 
that families emerge as the bulwark of pri- 
mary group sustenance when social contacts 
outside the family become individualized 
and segmental. The general distinction re- 
garding loosely- and tightly-knit networks 
may be critical to the analysis of individual 
and social integration. 

The accuracy of these points must, of 
ccurse, be evaluated within the limitations 
of the data. Two critical elements were ne- 
glected in this research—the spouse and the 
other members of the clique. In regard to 
the first omission, some observers have 
argued that women occupy a pivotal position 
in family relations and are thus most capable 
of reporting relevant data; this rationale 
nctwithstanding, husbands are relevant to 
an analysis of the family and surely must 
be considered. In regard to the second omis- 
sicn, the other members of the network, it 
should be noted that a failure to account for 
them runs the risk of reducing the relation- 
sh-p of behavioral social contacts and orien- 
tations to a relationship between perceived 
contacts and orientations. Also, we have 
omitted other sources of variability in fam- 
ily orientations—role specialization, com- 
mi-ments to extend family ties, etc.—sources 
which may be independent of clique partici- 
pation.®® It is possible that these omissions 
maąy account for the weakness of the rela- 
tionships observed in this research. Finally, | 
it I not known to what extent the findings 
reported here can be generalized beyond the 
boundaries of a working-class population. 
In this sense, the present research has not 
mez the criticism that classical conceptions, - 
of urban life have only been supported in 
lower-class settings.*° Hopefully, future in- 
ves:igations will indicate the scope of these 
results. 


89 See Joel Nelson, Primery Orientations tn The 
Nuc-ear Family, unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
Yale University, 1965, pp. 111-125. 

4° Litwak, op. cit., (February, 1960), pp. 20-21. 
Bott, however, reports that class does not appear 
to ir-validate her observations regarding cliques and 
family orientations. Bott, og. cit., p. 56. 


ILLEGITIMACY IN THE CARIBBEAN SOCIAL 
STRUCTURE: A RECONSIDERATION * 


Hyman RODMAN 
Merrill-Palmer Institute 


There is theoretical and empirical controversy in the Bierature on the Caribbean family regard- 
ing whether members of the lower strata consider non-legal marital unions and the resulting 
iegitimate children to be normative or deviant. Data on 176 respondents from Trinidad in- 
dicate that members of the lower strata “stretch” their values so that both marriage and the 
non-legal marital union are part of their normative system. Four hypotheses are tested and 
validated: (1) Social class status is inversely related to the normative acceptance of non- 
legal marital unions; (2) Social class status is inversely related to the value stretch; (3) Lower- 
class men show more normative acceptance of non-legal marital unions than lower-class 
women; (4) Lower-class men stretch their values more than lower-class women. Vulnerability 
to environmental circumstances is a factor which may underlie the demonstrated relationships. 


versy has centered upon the family 

in the Caribbean area. One contro- 
troversial question concerns the values of 
members of the lower classes in Caribbean 
societies regarding non-legal marital unions 1 
and the illegitimate children born to these 
unions.* There is general agreement on the 


Mo theoretical and empirical contro- 


*Patricla G. Voydanoff has contributed to this 
paper as a research assistant and as a critical reader 
of an earlier draft. In addition, Lloyd Rogler, 
Constantina Safilios-Rothschild, and John S. Watson 
have made a number of helpful suggestions, although 
I have not followed their advice at all points. The 
research and analysis were supported in part by 
NIMH grant # MH 08249-01, and by research 
grants from the Research Institute for the Study 
of Man and the Welfare Administration, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

1The term, “non-legal marital unions,” is used 
in this paper to refer only to those unions in which 
the man and the woman are cohabiting. The con- 
troversy in the Caribbean data centers on this 
union, called variously by researchers common-law 
marriage, concubinage, and consensual union. See 
Hyman Rodman, “On Understanding Lower-Class 
- Behaviour,” Socal and Economic Studies, 8 (De- 
cémber, 1959), p. 445. 

2 Judith Blake, “Family Instability and Repro- 
ductive Behavior in Jamaica,” Current Research in 
Human Fertility, Milbank Memorial Fund, New 
` York, 1955, pp. 24-41; Lloyd Braithwaite, “Soci- 
ology and Demographic Research in the British 
Caribbean,” Social and Economic Studies, 6 (De- 
cember, 1957), pp. 541-550; Judith Blake, “A 
Reply to Mr. Braithwaite,” Socal and Economic 
Studies, 7 (1958), pp. 234-237; Judith Blake, Family 
Structure in Jamaica, New York: Free Press of 
Glencoe, 1961; William J. Goode, “Megitimacy in 
the Caribbean Social Structure,” American Sociologi- 
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high rates of illegitimacy and non-legal 
unions to be found in Caribbean societies, 
but there is disagreement on whether these 
patterns of behavior are normative or devi- 
ant with respect to the value system of the 
lower class. It is an intriguing question be- 
cause, if these patterns are normative, then 
they are very much at odds with the domi- 
nant values of the society, and if these pat- 
terns are deviant, then the behavioral pat- 
terns within the lower class are very much 
at odds with the normative patterns. As a 
result, the Caribbean data have an impor- 
tant bearing upon certain theoretical formu- 
lations, and most especially upon the gen- 
eral questions of the development of “devi- 
ant” subcultures and the correspondence 
between behavioral patterns and normative 
patterns. 

Some researchers have taken the position 
that within the lower class the non-legal 
marital union and the resulting illegitimate 
children are the normative patterns, and 
marriage is rejected or disliked.” Blake * 
and Goode” have taken the position that 
the non-legal marital union and the re- 
sulting illegitimate children are deviant pat- 
terns, and that marriage and legitimate 
childbirth are normative. In two earlier 


cal Review, 25 (February, 1960), pp. 21-30; Hyman 
Rodman, “The Lower-Class Value Stretch,” Social 
Forces, 42 (December, 1963), pp. 205—215. 

3 T. S. Simey, Welfare and Planning in the West 
Indies, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1946, p. 183. 

4 Judith Blake, Family Structure in Jamaica, op. 


ct. 
5 William J. Goode, op. cit. 
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papers ® I have suggested that these posi- 
tions are both only partly correct, and that, 
as many researchers have recognized,’ both 
marriage and the non-legal marital union 
are normative. The dominant pattern within 
the lower class can best be described as a 
‘lower-class value stretch’-~—the normative 
pattern within the lower class has been 
stretched so that, in addition to subscribing 
to the middle-class ideals of marriage and 
legitimate children, they have also come to 
subscribe to the pattern of non-legal unions 
and “illegitimate” children. In this paper 
I shall present new evidence supporting the 
position that the value stretch is the dom- 
inant lower-class response. 

A Review of Goode’s Position. In an in- 
fluential paper Goode reconsidered a number 
of publications on Caribbean family struc- 
ture as they bear on the question of the 
normative status of non-legal marital unions 
and illegitimacy. The predominant con- 
clusion of the researchers was that non-legal 
unions and the resulting illegitimate children 
are normative. However, Goode points to 
statements in the writings of these same re- 
searchers which are supposed to demonstrate 
that, despite their conclusions that non-legal 
marital unions and the resulting illegitimate 
children are normative, they are in actual 
fact deviant. 

Most of the statements that are singled 
out by Goode ?° are of the following kind— 
statements to the effect that: (1) non-legal 
unions and illegitimacy are considered devi- 
ant by individuals who are not members of 
the lower class; (2) the girl in her parents’ 
house who becomes illegitimately pregnant 
is punished by her parents; (3) non-legal 
unions are not as stable as legal marriages; 
(4) most adults eventually do marry; and 
(5) marriage is preferred to the non-legal 
union, Yet none of these statements consti- 
tutes evidence that the non-legal marital 
union and the illegitimacy resulting there- 


€ Hyman Rodman, “The Lower-Class Value 
Stretch,” of. cit.; Hyman Rodman, “On Under- 
standing Lower-Class Behaviour,” op. ch. 

7 Lloyd Braithwaite, op. cit.; Raymond T. Smith, 
The Negro Family in British Guiana, London: Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul, 1956. 

8 Hyman Rodman, “The Lower-Class Value 
Stretch,” op. ct. l 

® Willlam J. Goode, op. cit. 

10 William J. Goode, op. cit., pp. 24-26. 


from are considered to be deviant within 
the lower class. 

The first three points need little comment. 
Obviously, if we are specifically concerned 
with values of members of the lower class, 
xnowledge about the values of other classes 
is not directly relevant. If we are concerned 
with the non-legal union and the resulting 
illegitimate children, knowledge about atti- 
tudes toward illegitimate children who are 
not conceived within a non-legal union is 
not directly relevant. And finally, the argu- 
ment that non-legal unions are less stable 
than legal marriages does not give us infor- 
mation about the normative status of the 
non-legal union. 

What about the implications of the fact 
that most adults eventually marry? In 
Goode’s words, “as individuals move through 
the life cycle, an increasing proportion are 
actually married, a phenomenon which would 
Ee inexplicable if the consensual unions 
were backed by a set of alternative 
norms.” 74 But consensual or non-legal 
marital unions are backed by a set of alter- 
native norms, and the explanation for the 
increasing proportion of married individuals 
in the older age groups is a simple one. 
As I have pointed out in an earlier paper, 
“Legal marriage and a non-legal union are 
nət in opposition, but are, rather, two differ- 
ent types of acceptable marital patterns 
among the lower classes of the West 
Indies. . . . This is not to say that these 
two patterns are equally valued, nor that 
tkere are no regularities with respect to 
wien one or the other pattern will be 
followed.” 12 The fluidity of marital rela- 
tionships that is symbolized by the non- 
lezal marital union makes it possible for 
lower-class individuals to adapt to the eco- 
ncmic uncertainties they face. The lower- 


class man’s occupational and economic prob- — 


lems make it difficult for him to play the 
breadwinner role with ease; the non-legal 
marital union provides a flexible relationship 
withm which a marital exchange is possible 
without the legal bonds of marriage. It 


M [bid., p. 24. 

™ Hyman Rodman, “On Understanding Lower- 
Class Behaviour,” op. cit., pp. 448-449. 

1 Hyman Rodman, “Marital Relationships in a 


Trinidad Village,” Marriage and Family Living, 23 — 


(May, 1961), pp. 166-170. 
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_ is in the later-age groups, after a non-legal 
marital union has stood the test of time, 
that a marriage may be entered into in order 
to safeguard the legal rights of the wife and 
the children to the man’s inheritance. Con- 
sequently there is good reason for the rising 
proportion of individuals who are married in 
the older age groups,!* even though the non- 
legal marital union is normative and fulfills 
important functions within the lower class. 
Preferential versus Normative Structure. 
Perhaps the major defect in the arguments 
by Goode and Blake is the failure to dis- 
tinguish between preferential and normative 
structure. They commit the fallacy of trans- 
forming preferential information into norma- 
tive information. Information is presented 
that marriage is “preferred” to the non-legal 
union, that marriage is the “ideal”, that 
marriage is “superior.” This is used to bolster 
the conclusion that marriage alone is norma- 
tive and that the non-legal union is deviant. 
For example, Blake asked the following 
question in Jamaica: “In general, for people 
in your position, do you think it is better 
to marry or just to live with a man (wo- 
man)?” 15 She reports that 83 per cent of the 
men and 83 per cent of the women “choose 
marriage unreservedly.” On the basis of 
other unspecified questions in the interview 
she modifies the figure for women so that 
she can be conservative in her conclusion: 
“74 per cent of the women and 83 per cent 
of the men unreservedly choose marriage and 
are consistent in this point of view through- 
out. The remaining 26 per cent among the 
women and 17 per cent among the men are 
ambivalent toward marriage (i.e, choose if 
with reservations or elsewhere give evidence 
of ambivalence) with the exception of 3 
women and 2 men who are negative.” 18 


These data show a strong preference for mar- 
riage, but they do not permit the conclu- 


14 A related paper is being prepared to provide 
further documentation of the reasons presented here 
for the rising proportion of married individuals in 
the older age groups. 

16 One could quarrel. with the wording here. 
“For people in your position,” coming from a 
middle-class interviewer, has a patronizing sound, 
and is perhaps not the best way of getting valid 
responses. Even more significant is the use of the 
word “just’—~surely a possible indication to the 
respondent of which response is considered to be 
more socially desirable by the interviewer. 

16 Judith Blake, Family Structure in Jamaica, 
op. cit., pp. 118-119. 
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sion that “legal marriage is the only true 
union,” +7 and they tell us very little about 
the normative status of the non-legal union. 

Marriage may very well be the ideal pat- 
tern, or the preferred pattern; but to say that 
the non-legal union is deviant because mar- 
riage is preferred is clearly fallacious. It is 
also possible for the non-legal union to be 
normative, although less preferred than 
marriage. 

Methodology. There is a basic methodo- 
logical problem underlying Blake’s analysis 
—-she did not ask any questions that would 
enable her to assess the normative status of 
the non-legal union./* Similarly, in Goode’s 
review of the research literature, he was 
limited to the statements made by various re- 
searchers. His contribution was to single out 
the apparently confusing statements made 
about non-legal unions and ilegitimacy— 
some to the effect that they were cultural 
alternatives to marriage, some that they 
were preferred to marriage, some that they 
were less preferred than marriage, and some 
that they were negatively sanctioned. But 
there has been no’ consistent research effort 
to explore the normative status of the non- 
legal union and of illegitimacy, and Blake’s 
and Goode’s error of considering these be- 
havioral patterns to be deviant is therefore 
understandable; it is also a bold error, flying 
in the face of many researchers who have 
carried out detailed field observations in the 
Caribbean area. 

The controversy was sharply drawn with 
the publication of Goode’s paper in 1960 and 
Blake’s book in 1961. More adequate data 
on the normative nature of the non-legal 
union within the lower class were needed in 
order to resolve certain questions. On my 
third field trip to Trinidad, in 1962, I at- 
tempted to collect some of the needed norma- 
tive data. An initial attempt to collect data 
from respondents in randomly selected house- 
holds proved unwise because I was asking 
highly personal questions, including ques- 
tions about a person’s “marital career.” It 
took only one day of interviewing to de- 


17 Ibid., p. 122. 

18 This is not meant as a criticism of Blake’s entire 
book. On the contrary, I gave it a generally 
favorable review in the Canadian Journal of 
Economics and Political Science, 28 (November, 
1962), pp. 622-623. 
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monstrate that respondents were troubled 
by the presence of others in the household 
while they were answering the questions. As 
a result, it was deemed necessary to conduct 
the interviews in complete privacy. 

Through the cooperation of various em- 
ployers, labor unions, and the Trinidad and 
Tobago Government, it was possible to ar- 
range for private mterviews with employees 
at their place of work. The total sample con- 
sists of 97 men and 79 women. Of this num- 
ber, 8 men and 6 women were interviewed 
in the Unemployment Exchange, and 28 
men and 19 women were interviewed from a 
remote village where the author had done 
previous field work. As a result of our pro- 
cedure, we do not have a random sample, 
and must reserve judgment on the representa- 
tiveness of the sample; our findings must be 
taken as tentative. On the other hand, our 
data are possibly more valid because they are 
not contaminated by the presence of third 
parties. 1? 

General Findings. A series of questions was 
asked of the respondents about marriage and 
non-legal unions (called Hving, in Trinidad). 
These questions are shown in Table 1 in the 
order in which they were asked. (Other ques- 
tions were interspersed). For the total sam- 
ple, from 21 per cent to 81 per cent are 
“favorable” to the ving relationship. Forty- 
three per cent replied favorably to Buing on 
a majority of the questions they answered; 
25 per cent replied favorably on all ques- 
tions or on all questions but one. 

Even though all six questions are getting 
at the “favorableness” of the respondents 
to the non-legal union, the great range 
in the percentages who reply favorably 
should not come as a surprise. The ques- 
tions asked were deliberately worded differ- 


49 Although there is very little information availa- 
ble on the interaction effect of respondent char- 
acteristics, interviewer characteristics, and inter- 
viewing procedures upon the nature of the research 
information obtained, a tendency for respanses to 
be biased in the direction of what is considered 
socially desirable has been noted. It is therefore 
likely that the figures which were obtained in this 
study by middle-class interviewers minimire the 
normative acceptance of non-legal marital unions. 
Cf. Carol H. Weiss, “Interviewing Low Income 
Respondents: A Preliminary View,” paper presented 
at the American Assoclation of Public Opinion Re- 
search meetings, May, 1966, 


ently, in order to get some idea of the con- 
ditions under which a favorable reply is more 
likely to be given. The most striking result 
is the distinction between responses to “pref- 
erential” questions and to “normative 
questions. Questions 1, 4, and 6 are norm- 
ative—they are getting information about 
the normative nature of the non-legal union. 
Questions 2, 3, and 5 are preferential—they 
are merely getting information on whether 
marriage or living is preferred. It turns out 
zhat the three highest percentages favorable 
<0 living (81%, 66% and 50%) are given in 
response to the three normative questions, 
and the three lowest percentages (21%, 28% 
and 29%) are given in response to the three 
preferential questions. The predominant re- 
sponse within this lower-class sample is 
clearly and dramatically that marriage is 
preferred to the non-legal union, but that the 
non-legal union is normative. Our results 
for Trinidad are roughly in accord with 
Blake’s results for Jamaica (cited above); 
she found approximately 20 per cent of her 
lower-class respondents “favorable” to the 
non-legal union on a preferential question. 

The same pattern of responses—marriage 
is preferred, but Aving is normative—is 
shown in Tables 2 and 3. In these tables the 
information is presented separately for the 
three normative questions and for the three 
preferential questions. (In a number of cases 
we have information on only two of the ques- 
tons). Once again the distinction between 
the preferential] questions and the normative 
questions is fundamental. Looking at the 
percentages for the total sample, marriage 
tends to be “favored” on the preferential 
questions. On the normative questions Živ- 
tag tends to be “favored.” These data docu- 
ment the fact that it is erroneous to use re- 
sponses to preferential questions to make in- 
ferences about norms. They put the contro- 
versy about the Caribbean family in per- 
spective by permitting us to clarify the na- 
ture of the normative structure among the 
lower classes of the Caribbean area. 


THE LOWER-CLASS VALUE STRETCH 


As suggested in an earlier paper, the lower- 
class value stretch is a response of members 
of the lower class to a situation in which 
cizcumstances make it difficult or impossible 
for them to behave in accordance with the 
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TABLE 1, Per Cent FAVORABLE TO Livina (Non-Lecat Unions) BY Sex anp Crass * 
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Question 


Sex 


Upper- 


Lower Class 


Lower- 


Lower Class 


Total 





1. Is it all right for a man and woman to 
live together in order to get to know 
each other’s ways before they decide 


to marry? 


2. Is it better for a man and woman who 
are very poor to get married, or is it 
better for them to live together 
common-law? 


3. Do you think that (1) living common- 
law is better than marriage, (2) that 
marriage is better than living com- 
mon-law, or (3) that they both 
come as the same? 


4. Do you think that living common-law 
is a sin or not a sin? 


5.A man and woman are thinking of 
getting married: 
a.One person says they should 
marry right away, without having 
sexual Intercourse before mar- 


riage, 

b. Another says they should have 
sexual intercourse before marriage 
in order to get to know each 
other’s ways. 

Which do you think is better? 

(If b) How should they get to know 
each other—by friending or by 
living common-law? 


6.Some people are talking about mar~- 
riage and living common-law. 

a. One person says that only living 
is good and that marriage is 
wrong, 

b. Another says that only marriage 
is good and that ving is wrong; 

c.Another says that marriage is 
better but that ving is also good; 

d. Another says that Hving is better 
but that marriage is also good. 

Favorable to ving on a majority of the 
questions answered. 


Female 
Male 


Female 
Male 


Female 
Male 


Female 
Male 


Female 
Male 


Female 
Male 


Female 
Male 


38 (8) 
75 (20) 


0 (17) 
15 (34) 


12 (17) 
31 (36) 


24 (17) 
61 (36) 


6 (16) 
21 (33) 


41 (17) 
63 (35) 


18 (17) 
45 (36) 


73 (40) 
98 (47) 


16 (57) 
37 (57) 


19 (57) 
38 (57) 


36 (56) 
63 (60) 


27 (51) 
44 (50) 


58 (55) 
83 (58) 


28 (57) 
65 (59) 


81 (115) 


21 (165) 


28 (167) 


50 (169) 


29 (150) 


66 (165) 


43 (169) 


Nore: Bases of percentages are shown in parentheses. The first question was not added until after some 
of the interviews had been done. Other variations in N are due to cases in which the information was not as- 


certained. 


* Since we do not have a random sample, the use of significance tests is questionable; the discussion in 


the text is based upon the consistency of the percentage differences. For those prepared to overlook the 
limitations of our sample, the following results are based upon a 2x2x2 chi-square test: sex differences in 
response are significant at the 0.10 level on all six questions; class differences are significant on all questions 
except (3) and (4); the sex-class interaction is not significant for any of the six questions, while the com- 
bined effect of sex and class is significant for all six questions. For a description of the statistical tests used, 
see J. P. Sutcliffe, “A General Method of Analysis of Frequency Data for Multiple Classification Designs,” 
Psychological Bulletin, 54 (March, 1957), pp. 134-137; Hubert M, Blalock, Social Statistics, New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1960, p. 239. 
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TABLE 2, PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION SUMMARIZING RESEONSES TO THREE “PREFERENCE” QUESTIONS, BY SEX 


AND Crass 
Tales Females 
Upper- Lower- Upper- Lower- 
Lower Lower Lower ° Lower 
Response Pattern Class Class Class Class Total 
Prefer marriage on all questions 55 30 82 50 47 
Prefer marriage on 2 of 3 questions 24 21 12 32 25 
Prefer marriage on 1 of 2 questions 9 0 6 6 
Prefer marriage on 1 of 3 questions 19 6 9 12 
Prefer marriage on no questions 21 0 3 10 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 
Number of cases 33 57 17 56 163 





TABLE 3. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION SUMMARIZING Responses TO THREE “NORMATIVE” Questions, BY SEX 


AND Crass 
Males Females 
Upper- Lower- Upper- Lower- 
Lower Lower Lower Lower 
Response Pattern Class Class Class Class Total 
Living is normative on all questions 48 61 18 31 44 
Living is normative on 2 of 3 questions 14 19 6 14 15 
Living is normative on 1 of 2 questions 7 17 7 8 
Living is normative on 1 of 3 questions 10 6 18 11 
Living is normative on no questions 26 3 53 30 22 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 
Numter of cases 35 59 17 59 168 





dominant values of an open-class society.” 
The following is an elaboration of the as- 
sumptions and hypothesized relationships 
that enter into the theory of the lower-class 
value stretch.?1 

1, In an open-class society the possibility 
of mobility is open to all. 

2. The values of the dominant social 
classes (including the possibility of mobility 
for all) are promulgated to all members of 
the society. 

3. Members of the lower classes have dif- 
ficulty in behaving in accordance with some 
of the dominant values because of inade- 
quate resources. 

4, Members of the lower classes therefore 


20 Hyman Rodman, “The Lower-Class Value 
Stretch,” op. cit. This paper was based upon field 
observations in Trinidad, an extensive review of 
data on levels of aspiration, and brief reviews of 
data on the Caribbean and on delinquencv. 

21 This formulation has been influenced by George 
C. Homans, “Bringing Men Back In,” American 
Sociological Review, 29 (December, 1964), pp. 809- 
818. 


show more “deviance” from some of the 
Cominant values. 

5. As a result, in order to minimize nega- 
tive sanctions, members of the lower classes 
gre less committed to some of the dominant 
values than other members of society. 

6. Furthermore, some members of the 
lower classes develop alternative values that 
are more in accord with their circumstances, 
so that their actual behavior is likelier to be 
rewarded. What is deviant from the point of 
view of the dominant values is normative 
from the point of view of the alternative 
values. 

7. The development of alternative values 
is a continuing process; some lower-class 
members are socialized into accepting them 
f-om childhood, others come to accept them 
later in life, while others never accept them. 

8. The major form taken by the system 


of values that thus develops in the lower . 


class is the “lower-cless value stretch”: 


By the value stretch I mean that the lower- 
class person, without abandoning the general 


t 
i 
Pads 
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values! of the society, develops an alternative 
set ofi values. Without abandoning the values 
of triage and legitimate childbirth he 
stretches these values so that a non-legal 
‘union and legally illegitimate children are also 
desirable, The result is that the members of 
the lower class, in many areas, have a wider 
range of values than others within the so- 
ciety. They share the general values of the 
society with members of other classes, but in 
addition they have stretched these values, or 
developed alternative values, which help them 
to adjust to their deprived circumstances.*4 


The above assumptions and implied rela- 
tionships are not new, but they make ex- 
plicit what has remained largely implicit 
in the literature—that the value stretch is 
an important response within the lower 
classes. It is possible to develop a large num- 


` _ ber of specific hypotheses to test various por- 
tions of the theory of the lower-class value 


stretch.2® Hypothesized relationships that 
stem from points (1)—(4) above are numer- 
ous. Are there differences in the rates of 
mobility in different types of societies? To 
what extent are the dominant values of so- 
ciety internalized in different segments of 
that society? Do-the rates of “deviance” vary 
by social class status? These questions have 
all been phrased as hypotheses and explored 
in the literature. But the questions that are 
suggested by points (5)—(8) are relatively 
new, and have been little explored. In order 
to formulate testable hypotheses it is neces- 
sary to specify which of the dominant values 
are not in accord with lower-class circum- 
stances, and which alternative values are 
more in accord with such circumstances. 
Since tests of the theory depend upon a 
specification of the relevant values, it is 
necessary to be explicit about the grounds 
on which the specified values are or are not 
in accord with lower-class circumstances. In 


22 Hyman Rodman, “The Lower-Class Value 
Stretch,” op. cit., p. 209. Alternatives to the lower- 
class value stretch response would be a response in 


“which the lower-class individual retains the domi- 


nant values without developing any other values, 
abandons the dominant values and subscribes to 
a new set of values, or abandons all commitment 
to values of any kind in a particular area. Since 
commitment to a value is a matter of degree it is 


. often difficult to determine whether or not a person 
-is committed to a particular value. 


22 Robert R. Bell, “Lower Ciass Negro Mothers’ 
Aspirations for Their Children,” Social} Forces, 43 
(May, 1965), pp. 493—500. 


this paper marriage is specified as a value 
which is not in accord with lower-class cir- 
cumstances because it is a legally binding 
relationship, whereas the lower-class male is 
frequently unemployed, underemployed, and 
in poorly paid employment, and accordingly 
finds it difficult to fulfill his economic ob- 
ligations within a legally binding relation- 
ship. The non-legal marital union is specified 
as a value which is in accord with lower-class 
circumstances, in that it provides the partners 
with a flexible behavioral pattern that may 
permit them to ‘adapt to such circum- 
stances.* As a result, we would expect that 
the lower the status of a person, the more 
likely is he to be affected by these value 
changes. Similarly, since it is the man who 
is most immediately and directly affected by 
lower-class occupational circumstances (given 
the assumption that the man should be the 
family’s breadwinner)" we would expect 
that men are more likely to be affected than 
women. The following four hypotheses are 
to be tested: 

(1) Social class status is inversely related 
to the normative acceptance of non-legal 
marital unions. 

(2) Social class status is inversely related 
to the “value stretch,” i.e., to the acceptance 
of both legal marriage and the non-legal 
marital union. 

(3) Lower-class men show more norma- 
tive acceptance of non-legal marital unions 
than do lower-class women. 

(4) Lower-class men stretch their values 
to accept both legal marriage and the non- 
legal marital union more than do lower-class 
women. 

Hypothesis 1. Although the present study 
concentrated upon the lower class, it was 
nevertheless possible to divide the sample into 
a lower-lower-class group and an upper- 
lower-class group.*® A comparison of these 


2t For further elaboration of these points seé 
Hyman Rodman, “Marital Relationships in a 
Trinidad Village,” op. cit. 

25 Hyman Rodman and Constantina Safilios- 
Rothschild, “Business and the American Family,” 
in Ivar Berg, ed, The Business of America, New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & World, in press. 

#6 Social-class position was determined on the 
basis of occupation, education and income data, by 
adapting Hollingshead’s technique to the Trinidad 
material, and using income in some borderline cases 
(August B. Hollingshead, “Two Factor Index of 
Social Position,” mimeographed, 1957). The upper- 
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VALUE STRETCH” QUESTION, BY SEX AND CLASS 


TABLE 4. PERCENTAOR DISTRIBUTION OF Responses TC 


Males Females : 
Upper- Lower- Upper- Lower- 
Lowe: Lower Lower Lower 
Responses to “Value Stretch” Question Cless Class Class Class Total 
Marriage is good and Hving is wrong 37 17 59 42 34 
Marriage is better but living is also good 49 48 41 83 49 
Living is good and marriage is wrong 0 0° (6) 0 0 
Living is better but marriage is also good 3 12 0 5 7 
No difference 11 23 0 0 10 
Total 10) 100 100: 100 100 
Number of cases 35 58 17 55 165 


Nore: See Table 1, question 6 for “value-stretch” question. 


two groups indicates that on every narmative 
question in Table 1 (Questions 1, 4, and 6), 
for males and for females, the lower-lower- 
class group shows a higher percentage of 
favorable responses to ving than the upper- 
lower-class group. Similarly, the summary 
information on the three normative questions 
in Table 3 indicates that living is accepted as 
normative within the lower-lower-class group 
to a greater extent than within the upper- 
lower-class group. Among males, 80 per cent 
within the lower-lower-class group reply that 
living is normative on a majority of the 
questions, in contrast to 62 per cent within 
the upper-lower-class group. For females, 
the comparable figures are 45 per cent and 
24 per cent. The hypothesis is therefore vali- 
dated for this sample on a limited domain 
of status categories. Comparison with mid- 
dle-class groups would undoubtedly show 
even more pronounced value differences.?7 





lower class consists predominantly of skilled work- 
ers, and of semi-skilled workers with comparatively 
high educational or income levels. The lower-lower 
class consists of semi-skilled workers with compara- 
tively low levels of education and income, end un- 
skilled workers, private household and service 
workers. The paper therefore does not deal with 
social classes as clearly demarcated groups in which 
the members share an awareness of their collective 
interests, but with soclal categories in which the 
members share a roughly similar position in & status 
hierarchy. No attempt has been made to determine 
“category” boundaries on the basis of interaction 
patterns, or to determine the degree to which 
there may be an awareness of shared interests. Cf. 
Dennis Wrong, “Social Inequality without Social 
Stratification,” Canadian Review of Sociology and 
Anthropology, 1 (February, 1964), pp. 5-16. 

af Nine middle-class respondents were uniformly 
unfavorable to the non-legal union on all questions. 
Because of the small number of middle-class re- 
‘spondents, the data on them are not reported. 


It can also be seen that the lower-lower- 
class group gives a higher percentage of 
-avorable responses, both for males and 
Zor females, on the three preferential ques- 
tions. This suggests that thére may be an 
inverse relationship of social class status 
mot only with the normative acceptance, 
but also with the preferential acceptance, 
of certain deviant patterns. The latter hy- 
pothesis needs to be tested on mdependent 
cata. . 

Hypothesis 2. Question 6, in Table 1, was 
specifically formulated to get information on 
the lower-class value stretch. A breakdown 
af the answers to that question is provided in 
Table 4, An alternative to the value stretch 
would be the rejection of some dominant 
value and the acceptance of an alternative 
value (“Living is good and marriage is 
wrong.”). Not a single respondent selected 
this alternative. Another alternative to the 
value stretch would be the acceptance of 
some dominant value and the rejection of 


an alternative value (“Marriage is good and. 


living is wrong.”). In the total sample, 34 


per cent gave this response, suggesting that - 


it is an important response within the lower 


classes. A value stretch response [Marriage. 


(ving) is better but living (marriage) is 
also good”; or the spontaneously mentioned 
“no difference”] was given by 66 per cent 
of the respondents in the total sample. Most 
of these responses, as we would expect from 
the discussion about the normative and pref- 
erential data, indicate that “marriage is bet- 
ter but Hving is also good.” In other words, 
th= data lend strong support to the existence 
of the value stretch as the predominant lower- 
cless response. 

What about the inverse relationship be- 
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tween Social class status and the value stretch 
response? In Table 4 (cf. Table 1) we see 
that 83 per cent of the lower-lower-class 
men, as compared with 63 per cent of the 
. upper-lower-class men give a “stretch” re- 
sponse, while 58 per cent of lower-lower-class 
women, as compared with 41 per cent of 
upper-lower-class women give this response, 
Thus, for both men and women, the lower- 
lower-class group shows a higher proportion 
of value stretch responses; the data from 
this sample validate the hypothesis on a lim- 
ited domain of status categories. 

- * Hypothesis 3. In response to all of the 
normative questions in Table 1, as well as to 
all of the preferential questions, men are 
more favorable to the non-legal marital union 
than women, and this holds within both 
class groups. In addition, in Table 3, we 
see that men are much more likely than 
women to state that the non-legal marital 
union is normative on all questions answered, 
or on 2 of the 3 questions answered, and this 
also holds within both class groups. Within 
the lower-lower-class group, 80 per cent of 
the men, compared with 45 per cent of tHe 
women, accept the non-legal marital union 
on a majority of the normative questions. 
Within the upper-lower-class group the fig- 
ures are 62 per cent for men and 24 per cent 
for women. Hypothesis 3 is therefore vali- 
dated—lower-class men do show more norm- 
ative acceptance of non-legal marital unions 
than lower-class women. 

Hypothesis 4. The data on the value 
stretch and alternative responses are pre- 
sented in Table 4 (cf. Table 1, Question 6). 
It can be seen that men stretch their values 
to accept both legal marriage and the non- 
legal marital union to a greater extent than 
women. This is the case within both class 
groups. In the lower-lower-class group, the 
value stretch response is given by 83 per 
cent of the men and 58 per cent of the 
women. In the upper-lower class group the 
comparable percentages are 63 and 41. These 
are the percentages that replied “marriage is 
better but ving is also good,” “living is bet- 
ter but marriage is also good,” or “no differ- 
ence.” The hypothesis is therefore validated 
for this sample. The value stretch response, 
however, is not the predominant response of 
upper-lower-class females in this sample: 
42 per cent of the lower-lower-class women 
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and 59 per cent of the upper-lower-~class 
women accept marriage and reject the non- 
legal marital union. 

Further Points of Controversy. Although 
many of the statements marshalled by Goode 
from Caribbean researchers to support the 
argument that the non-legal marital union 
lacked normative status were easily disposed 
of, this is not so for all of them. Perhaps the 
strongest support for Goode’s argument is 
the data that he cites from Hatt’s study: 


Two-thirds of both men and women in a na- 
tional sample of Puerto Rico said that a 
consensual union is a bad life for a man, and 
over 80 per cent of the respondents made the 
same assertion for women. Perhaps a more 
penetrating test of the normative status of 
the consensual union may be found in the 
attitudes expressed about a daughter entering 
a consensual union; only 7.4 per cent of the 
men and 5.5 per cent of the women admitted 
that this ent would either be “all 
right” oF that “it’s up to her; doesn’t mat- 
ter,’ 


Hatt presents the data as normative, and 
they appear to be normative. It therefore 
seems that the non-legal union in Puerto 
Rico is preponderantly considered to be 
deviant. For our purposes, however, several 
qualifications must be emphasized: (1) 
These data are from a national sample, and 
not from a lower-class sample; (2) Within 
this national sample several factors have 
biased the data collected toward groups of 
higher socioeconomic status; *® (3) A close 
examination of the questions that were 
asked suggests that we must have strong 
reservations about the presumed “norma- 
tive” status of the data. A translation of one 
of the questions into English, and the results, 
are given in Table 5. It is accurate to con- 
clude from these data, as Goode did, that 
“two-thirds of both men and women in a 
national sample of Puerto Rico said that a 
consensual union is a bad life for a man.” 
However, my more exact translation of por- 
tions of Hatt’s question, given in italics in 
the table, raises some questions. In part (1), 
“to live with a woman without marriage” is 
not the same as “to live with a woman.” 8° 


38 Wiliam J. Goode, of. cit., p. 26. 

3 Paul K. Hatt, Backgrounds of Human Fertility 
in Puerto Rico, Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1952, pp. 11—17, 20-22, | 

39 Įt should be noted that the Spanish phrase 
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TABLE 5. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES TO A QUESTION CONCERNING ÅTTITUDES TOWARD CON- 
SENSUAL Unions ror MIEN, BY SEX: Porertro Rico 


Responses 


Males Females 


Which of the following statements expresses your feelings best ? 


1. To live. with a woman is the best possible life for a man. (To live witk a 
woman without marriage is the best possible Efe for a man.) 3.05 2.64 


2. It is a good life for a man. 12.75 16.62 
3, Tt does not matter. 16.33 ~ 12.57 
4. It is a bad life for a man. (Jt is not a good life for a man.) 46,37 45.01 
5. It is a very bad life for a man. 21.14 22.91 
6. Other answers. 0.36 0.24 

Total 100.00 99.99 

Number of cases 6,187 7,085 


Source: Paul K. Hatt, op. cit., p. 61. 


In part (4), “a bad life” is not the same as 
‘not a good life.” Both of these differences 
are likely to inflate the reported percentages 
that consider a “consensual union” to be 
“bad.”? More important, however, the initial 
instructions and part (1) put the whole 
question into a preferential context. As a 
result, each normative condition which fol- 
lows part (1) is colored by this preferential 
context, and we simply do not know to what 
extent the respondents’ replies are a reflec- 
tion of the normative status of the non-legal 
union or of its preferential status in relation 
to marriage. 

Finally, a word of caution regarding gen- 
eralizations about “the Caribbean area.” 
Data have been presented on Trinidad, and 
they have been contrasted with Blake’s data 
on Jamaica, Hatt’s data on Puerto Rico, and 
Goode’s general discussion of the data on 
some ten different territorial or national units 
within the Caribbean area. Since there may 
very well be value differences that stem from 
Independent variables such as nationality or 
community type, it remains to be seen 
whether the relationships validated in this 
study stand up once other independent varia- 
bles are introduced into the analysis. 


THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


It has been seen that both sex and social 
class are related to the normative acceptance 


used in tkis question, vivir con un hombre sin 
casarse, ig unlike the phrase used on p. 495, Ques- 
tion 32, dealing with matrimonial status—viviendo 
funtos (unión consensual). The former phrase places 
the “consensual union” in a comparatively bad 
light, and is therefore likelier to invite responses 
that are unfavorable to such a union. See ibid., 
pp. 60-63, 495-497. 


o? certain alternatives to the dominant val- 
u2s, and more generally that sex and social 
class are related to a value stretch response. 
Specifically, an inverse relationship has been 
shown between social class status and the 
normative acceptance of both the non-legal 
marital union and marriage. In addition, 
males were shown to have a gredter norma- 
tive acceptance of both the non-legal marital 
union and marriage than females. 

Why should there be such relationships? 
Perhaps the factor that underlies these rela- 
tionships is “vulnerability to environmental 
circumstances.” Since the defining attributes 
that have been used in this paper for social 
class are occupation, education, and income, 
members of the lower class are, by definition, 
low in occupational status, educational status, 
an] income. They have limited economic re- 
sources and therefore face greater difficulty 
in maintaining a marriage relationship. In 


this sense they are more vulnerable to en- ` 


vironmental circumstances, and are likelier 
to stretch their values. Moreover, within the 
lower class, if the woman plays thé tradi- 
tional role of housewife, and if the man is 
expected to be the breadwinner, the major 
impact of lower-class circumstances falls 
upen the man. The woman’s ability to per- 
form the role of housewife is not as much 
affected by lower-class membership as is the 
man’s ability to perform the role of bread- 
wirmer. In this sense, lower-class men are 
more vulnerable to environmental circum- 
stances than lower-class women, and they are 
more likely to stretch their values. If environ- 
meatal circumstances make performance in 
accordance with certain dominant values dif- 
ficult or impossible, then behavior is less 
likely to be in accordance with these values; 
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commitment to these dominant values is 
likely to be lessened; alternative values more 
in accordance with lower-class circumstances 
‘are likelier to develop; and we are more 
likely to fmd a value stretch. 

Several other suggestions immediately 
come to mind. One is that the existence of 
the value stretch should show up in other 
areas where performance in accordance with 
the dominant values is difficult, such as the 
area of occupational, income, and educational 
values.*1 In addition, there may be other in- 
dependent variables besides social class status 
and sex that reflect differences in “vulnera- 
bility to environmental circumstances,” and 
thus permit further tests. of the general re- 
lationship. 

While there has been agreement about the 
nature of the behavioral patterns in the 
Caribbean-—high rates of non-legal marital 
unions and illegitimacy—there has not been 
agreement about the normative patterns. 
The data presented on a sample of lower-class 
respondents in Trinidad offer strong support 
for one aspect of the theory of the lower- 
class value stretch: that many members of 
the lower class share the dommant values 
and have also stretched these values and de- 
veloped a set of values unique to themselves. 

The data presented in this paper indicate 
that we do not merely have “deviation from 
the norm” in the lower classes,®* but also a 
stretched system of norms in which the non- 
legal union is normative. Furthermore, we do 
not merely have a “lowering of both punish- 
ment for deviation and reward for con- 
formity” * but also a situation in which the 


31 Hyman Rodman, “The Lower-Class Value 
Stretch,” op. cik., pp. 210-212. 

82 William J. Goode, op: cit, p. 30. 

38 Ibid. 


` 
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non-legal union is considered to be normative 
and is positively evaluated (even though it 
is less preferred than marriage). Perhaps 
there is a historical sequence for the develop- 
ment of the lower-class value stretch, such 
that the kind of situation that Goode de- 
scribes is an interim step on the way to the 
development of the value stretch. At any 
rate, the present data for Trinidad clearly 
point to the value stretch as a major re- 
sponse, 

In sum, those who suggest that members of 
the lower class reject the dominant values 
and develop alternative values seem from our 
data to be wrong. Those who suggest that 
members of the lower class share the domi- 
nant values and reject alternative values, 
also seem to be wrong (although they are 
documenting an important lower-class pat- 
tern). The question about the values that 
are held in the lower classes is a complex 
one. In part this reflects the complexity of 
the social-class structure itself, for we are 
not dealing with the values of any clearly 
demarcated group but rather with categories 
of people who vary on attributes such as 
occupation, education, and income. The be- 
havioral experiences of these people are not 
homogeneous; since they are not members 
of a demarcated group they do not directly 
exchange solutions to life’s problems and 
share the same values. Nevertheless, the 
circumstances that are shared toward the 
lower levels of the class structure do seem to 
produce certain similarities of behavior and 
values. Most significantly, it has been shown 
that the lower one goes in the class structure, 
where the vulnerability to environmental cir- 
cumstances is greater, the more likely one is 
to find stretched values. 


DISCIPLINE, METHOD, AND COMMUNITY POWER: A 
NOTE ON THE SOCIOLOGY OF KNOWLEDGE * 


JoHN WALTON 
Northwestern University 


The literature on community power structure, representing the contributions of both soci- 
ologists and political scientists, provides an opportunity to examine the relevance of the so- 
ctology of knowledge to social research. The anclysis of three variables—disciplinary back- 
ground of the investigator, research method employed, and type of power structure identified 
—reveals a developmental sequence in which discipline tends to determine the research method 
adopted, which in turn is related to the type of power structure identified. 


HE principal thesis of the sociology of 

knowledge—“that there are mcdes of 

thought which cannot be adequately 
understood as long as their social origins are 
obscured” 1—has been widely accepted and 
employed by social scientists in research 
on various social groups, classes, and cul- 
tures. Seldom, however, have social scien- 
tists examined their own knowledge in this 
light, the assumption being that scientific 
rigor tends to eliminate the influence of 
group-determined perspectives. We will be 
concerned with an investigation of the credi- 
bility of this assumption. 

Important differences exist between the 
intellectual worlds of the political scientist 
and the sociologist. The former is socialized 
in the tradition of Locke, Jefferson, Bentley, 
Dahl, and Easton, while the latter is more 
apt to encounter Durkheim, Weber, Pareto, 
Parsons, and C. Wright Mills. A cursory 
glance at the professional journals of the 
two disciplines reveals divergent perspec- 
tives. Sociologists tend to be concerned 
with theoretical and methodological ccnsid- 
erations, political scientists with descriptive 
studies. Evidence is also available pointing 
to differences in political attitudes, with so- 
clologists tending to be somewhat more 
liberal.? 


*I woud like to thank David Gold, Thomas 
Scheff, and John Shiflett for their helpful advice on 
the preparation of this paper. 

1 Karl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia: An In- 
troduticn to the Sociology of Knowledge, New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 1961, p. 2. 

3 Henry A. Turner, Charles B. Spaulding, and 
Charles G. McClintock, “Political Orientations of 
Academically Affiliated Sociologists,” Sociology and 
Social Research, 47 (April, 1963), pp. 273-289, and 
“The Political Party Affiliation of American Po- 
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In recent years, a distinct interdisciplinary 
field has developed that provides a setting 
for a systematic comparison between the 
findings of the two disciplines, The study of 
community power structure has been actively 
undertaken by both sociologists and political 
scientists. Their investigations have led to 
disparate conclusions, and ensuing debate 
has concerned the relative merits of an 
elitist > versus a pluralist * interpretation of 
local politics, as well as appropriate research 
methods. Political scientists have stressed 
the analysis of participation in actual com- 
munity decisions > while certain sociologists 
have opted for the virtues of the reputational 
method.® 


itical Scientists,” Wester Political Quarterly, 16 
(September, 1963), pp. 650-665. 

8 Floyd Hunter, Commtnity Power Sirücture: A 
Study of Decision Makers, Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1953, and Hunter’s re- 
view of Dahl’s Who Governs?, Administrative Sci- 
ence Quarterly, 6 (March, 1962), pp. 517-519. 

*Robert A. Dahl, Who Governs?: Power and 
Democracy in an American City, New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1961; Nelson W. Polsby, Com- 
munity Power and Political Theory, New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1963. 

5 Robert A. Dahl, “A Critique of the Ruling Elite 
Model,” American Political Science Review, 52 
(June, 1958), pp. 463-469; Nelson W. Polsby, “How 
to Study Power: The Pluratist Alternative,” Journal 
of Politics, 22 (August, 1960), pp. 474-484; Ray- 
mond E. Wolfinger, “Reputation and Reality in 
the Study of Community Power,” American Soct- 
ological Review, 25 (October, 1960), pp. 636-644. 

e William V. D’Antonio and Eugene Erickson, 
“The Reputational Technique as a Measure of 
Community Power: An Evaluation Based on Com- 
parative and Longitudinal Studies,” American So- 
ctolegical Review, 27 (June, 1962), pp. 362-376; 
Howard J. Ehrlich, “The Reputational Approach 
to the Study of Community Power,” American So- 
ciolegical Review, 26 (December, 1961), pp. 926- 
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COMMUNITY POWER STUDIES 


In a recent analysis of community power 
research, thirty-three studies dealing with 
fifty-five communities were classified with 
respect to a number of variables.? It was 
demonstrated that there are certain corre- 
lates of power structure types and possible 
biases associated with particular research 
methods. An extension of this analysis, m- 
troducing the disciplinary background of 
the investigator as a variable, provides an 
opportunity to examine the relevance of the 
sociology of knowledge to social research. 


PROCEDURE 


Attention is focused on three variables: 
-the disciplinary background of the re- 
searcher, the research method used, and the 
type of power structure identified. 

The selection of studies was intended to 
be exhaustive of the published literature 
in social science devoted to the study of 
community power structure. Thus, the 
thirty-three studies are regarded as a uni- 
verse rather than a sample. The universe 





927; Baha Abu-Laban, “The Reputational Approach 
in the Study of Community Power: A Critical Eval- 
uation,” Pacific Sociological Review, 8 (Spring, 
1965), pp. 35-42. In recent studies, these methods 
have been combined by representatives of both fields. 
See, for example, Robert Presthus, Men at the Top: 
A Study in Community Power, New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1964; William V. D’Antonio and 
William H. Form, Influentials in Two Border Cities: 
A Study in Community Decision-Making, Notre 
Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame Press, 1965. 

T John Walton, “Substance and Artifact: The 
Current Status of Research on Community Power 
Structure,” American Journal of Sociology, 71 
(January, 1966), pp. 430-438. 

8 Any claim to exhaustiveness is, of course, im- 
possible to support. While an effort was made to ac- 
complish this, it was subject to limitations of 
knowledge and the accuracy of decisions made with 
respect to the criteria defining the universe. Follow- 
ing the completion of this paper, the literature was 
re-surveyed and six additional studies were found 
that met the criteria, A replication of this analysis, 
using the larger universe, produced nearly identical 
results. The studies added include: Floyd Hunter, 
Ruth C. Schaffer, and Cecil G. Sheps, Community 
Organisation: Action and Inaction, Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1956; Edward 
C. Banfield, Political Influence: A New Theory of 
Urban Politics, New York: The Free Press, 1961; 
Benjamin Walter, “Political Decision Making in 
Arcadia,” in F. Stuart Chapin, Jr. and Shirley F., 
Weiss (eds.), Urban Growth Dynamics, New York: 
John Wiley, 1962, pp. 141-186; Floyd Hunter, 
Housing Discrimination in Oakland, California, a 
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was defined by three criteria. First, by 
dealmg with the published literature some 
unpublished studies were excluded, especially 
dissertations. Second, confinmg the analysis 
to the social science literature excluded 
journalistic reports.® Third, the criterion that 
the research be specifically concerned 
with community power excluded a number 
of community studies dealing with stratifi- 
cation, local government, and related aspects 
of social and political life.!° These criteria 
were employed in a screening of the litera- 
ture, and the resulting list of studies was 
checked against several lengthy bibliogra- 
phies to insure its inclusiveness. 

Research methods used in identifying 
leadership groups have been classified by 
various schemes.!* In the area of community 
power, four types of method adequately en- 
compass the variety of procedures encoun- 
tered in the literature.’ 


study prepared for the Mayor’s Committee on Full 
Employment and the Council of Social Planning 
of Alameda County, 1964, and The Big Rick and 
the Little Rich, Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday and 
Co., 1965; Francis M. Carney, “The Decentralized 
Politics of Los Angeles,” The Annals, 353 (May, 
1964), pp. 107-121; Ritchie P. Lowrey, Who’s 
Running This Town?, New York: Harper, Row, 
1965, 

®No implication of the inferiority of these re- 
ports is intended; the criterion was adopted for 
the sake of practicality. 

10 Tt was in connection with this criterion that the 
most difficult decisions arose. Several excellent 
studies were excluded from consideration because 
they dealt primarily with the more formal 
workings of local government. See, for example, 
Wallace Sayre and Herbert Kaufman, Governing 
New York City, New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1960, and Oliver P. Williams and Charles 
Adrian, Four Cities, Philadelphia; University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1963. 

41 For their assistance in providing bibliographies 
I am indebted to Michael T. Aiken, Terry N. Clark, 
and Claire W. Gilbert. Other sources employed in- 
clude Wendell Bell, Richard J. Hill, and Charles R. 
Wright, Public Leadership, San Francisco: Chandler 
Publishing Co., 1961, and Charles Press, Main Street 
Politics: Polkicy-Making at the Local Level, East 
Lansing: Michigan State University, 1962. 

12 Bell, Hill, and Wright, op. cit.; Peter H. Rossi, 
“Community Decision Making,” Administrative Sci- 
ence Quarterly, 1 (March, 1957), pp. 415-443; 
Charles M. Bonjean and David M. Olsen, “Com- 
munity Leadership: Directions of Research,” Ad- 
ministrative Science Quarterly, 9 (December, 1964), 
pp. 278-300. 

18 The “positional” method, in which leaders are 
taken to be those persons occupying important posi- 
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Tasre 1. List of COMMUNITY Power STUDIES sy DiscipLing or INVESTIGATOR, RESEARCH METHOD, AND 
Type oF POWER STRUCTURE IDENTIFIED 


Discipline Type 
and Investigator Method of Power 
Sociologists 


1. Hunter 

2. McKee 

3. Olmstead 

4. Pellegrin, Coates 
5. Belknap, Smuckler 
6. Fanelli 
7. Miller 


8. Schulze 
9. Vidich, Bensman 
10. Form, D’Antonio 


11. Klapp, Padgett 


12. Smith 
13. Barth 


14. Stone 

15. Freeman, ef al. 
16. Miller 

17. Borjean 

18. Belknap, Steinle 


19. Thametz 
20. Clelland, Form 


RARE EER AOR emer me mae am me 
HOUTA PHU PMO VO OD 


Discipline Type 
and Investigator Method of Power 
Political Scientists 
21. Scoble RD F 
22, Gore, Peabody CS C 
23. Dahl i D C 
24. Sofen, Wood * CS A 
25. Martin, et al. D C 
26. McClain, Highsaw * D C 
27. Booth, Adrian R F 
28. Kammerer * CS P 
CS F 
CS E 
CS P 
CS P 
CS F 
CS F 
Cc F 
29. Presthus RD Cc 
RD F 
30. Kimbrough * RD F 
R C 
R P 
R P 
31. Jennings RD C 
32. Agger, et al. RD P 
RD C 
RD C 
RD P 
33. Wildavsky dD. C 


* These researchers are not political scientists; see fooznote 16. 
Note: Labels are as follows. Research Method: R—reputational, D—decision-making, CS—case study, 
and RD—combined. Type of power structure: P—pyramidal, F—factional, C-—coalitional, and A—amor- 


phous. 


1. The Reputational Method 
Informants are asked to identify the most 
influential people in the community. Leaders 
may be nominated directly, in a one-step 
procedure, or nominees of informants may be 
interviewed and leaders designated by this 
second panel, 

2. The Decision-Making Method 
Historizal reconstructions of community de- 
cisions are made using documents; active 
participants are defined as leaders. 

3. The Case Study Method 
Includes less explicit approaches based on gen- 
eral observation. 

4. Combined Methods 
Simultaneous use of 1 and 2. 


The studies provide considerable varia- 
tion with regard to the types of power 


tions in formal and/or informal organizations, is 
frequently used in these studies but always in 
conjunction with one of the four listed. 


structure identified. The terms “elitism” 
ani “pluralism” did not adequately distin- 
guish a number of cases and the following 
scheme was adopted to accomplish that 
eni.i* 


1. Pyramidal 
A monolithic, monopolistic, or single cohesive 
leadership group. 

2. Facttonal 
At least two durable factions that compete 
“or advantage. 

3. Coalitional 
Leadership varies with issues and is made up 
of fluid coalitions of interested persons and 
groups. 


1% Except for some differences in emphasis in types 
2 aad 3, this typology closely resembles one proposed 
by Peter H. Rossi, “Power and Community Struc- 
ture,” Midwest Journal of Political Science, 4 
(November, 1960), pp. 390-401. 


COMMUNITY POWER STUDIES 


TABLE 2. CLASSIFICATION or COMMUNITY POWER 
Stopes BY DISCIPLINE OF INVESTIGATOR AND 
RESEARCH Mreraoo Usep 





Discipline of Investigator 
Research Political 
Method Used Sociology Science Total 
Repuzational 23 4 27 
Other 5 23 28 


Toial 28 27 55 


Note: Q==+0.93; 
(one-tailed). 


chi-square==24.91, p<.0005 


4. Amorphous 


The absence of any persistent pattern of 
leadership or power exercised on the local 
level. 


Employing these classifications, a coding 
guide was developed and applied to each 
of the studies. 


RESULTS 


Table 11% summarizes the thirty-three 
studies dealing with fifty-five communities 
in terms of the three variables.‘® Tables 2, 
3, and 4 indicate the zero-order association 
between each of these variables.!? Inspec- 
tion of the tables 18 demonstrates that (1) 


15 The identification of each study can be found 
in Walton, op. cit., footnote 5. 

13No difficulty was encountered in classifying 
sociologists. In the case of political scientists, how- 
ever, several researchers did not fit precisely into 
that category. These are indicated by superscripts 
in Table 1. In the order of their appearance these 
investigators belong to the field of government, the 
next two from public administration, and finally, 
education. In the first three instances, I had no 
hesitancy in grouping them with the political 
scientists. The educator was included with the 
political scientists In order to provide a contrast be- 
tween sociologists and others. If the four com- 
munities sted under #30 are dropped from the 
analysis, the Q measures in Tables 5 and 6 are 
somewhat altered (due to the small N’s) but the 
patterns within the tables remain the same. 

17 The rationale for the dichotomies employed on 
the method and power structure variables is pro- 
vided in Walton, op. cit, footnotes 15 and 16. 
Following the procedure outlined there, the case 
study and combined methods are grouped with the 
decision-making category in order to contrast the 
reputational method with others, 

18 Jt should be noted that the cell frequencies 
represent communities, not studies. The chi-square 
test is employed in the tables 2, 3, and 4 with 
the recognition that the assumption of independent 
cell frequencies is not fully met, since over half of 
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TABLE 3. CLASSIFICATION or COMMUNITY POWER 
STUDIES BY DISCIPLINE OF INVESTIGATOR AND 
TYPE OF POWER STRUCTURE IDENTIFIED 





Discipline of Investigator 
Type of Power Political 
Structure Found Sociology Science Total 
Pyramidal 12 7 19 
Other 16 20 36 
Total 28 27 55 


Note: Q=-+0.36; chi-square=-1.75, p<.10 (one- 
tailed). 


sociologists have more frequently employed 
the reputational technique while political 
scientists tend to prefer the decision-making 
and closely related methods; (2) political 
scientists compared to sociologists tend to 
find less monolithic power structures, and 
(3) use of the reputational method tends 
to be associated with identification of a 
monolithic power structure. 

Given the fact that the time-order of the 
variables is clear [discipline—»>method (in- 
dependent variables)—>power structure (de- 
pendent variable)|, one of three interpre- 


TABLE 4, CLASSIFICATION oF COMMUNITY POWER 
STUDIES BY RESEARCH MerHop Usen AND TYPE 
OF Powrr STRUCTURE FOUND 





Research Method Used 
Type of Power 
Structure Found Reputational Other Total 
Pyramidal 13 6 19 
Other 14 22 36 
Total 27 28 55 


Note: Q==-4-0.55; chi-square—4.33, p<.025 (one- 
tailed). 


tations is possible: (1) the association 
between method and results is spurious and 
can be accounted for by the antecedent vari- 
able, discipline of the investigator; (2) the 
associations represent a developmental or 
causal sequence?” (an “interpretation” in 


the communities were studied in conjunction with 
at least one other. With respect to the Q measures, 
this assumption does not apply. 

19 David Gold, “Independent Causation in Multi- 
variate Analysis: The Case of Political Alienation 
and Attitude Toward a School Bond Issue,” Amer- 
ican Sociological Review, 27 (February, 1962), pp. 
85-87, 
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TABLE 5. CLASSIFICATION or COMMUNITY Power Tasre 6. CLASSIFICATION OF COMMUNITY POWER 


STUDIES py RESEARCH Metrsop Usen AND TYPE 
OF POWER STRUCTURE Founn, FOR Socroro- 
GISTS AND POLITICAL SCIENTISTS 


Discipline and Research Method Used 
Type of Power 
Structure Found Reputational Other Total 
Sociologists 
Pyramidal il 1 12 
Other 12 4 16 
Total 23 5 28 
Political Scientists 
Pyramidal 2 5 7 
Other ; 2 18 20 
Total 4 23 27 


Note: For sociologists, Q==-+-0.57; for political 
scientists, Q==-+-0.57. 


Hyman’s terms); 2° or (3) there is inter- 
action among the three. 

Controlling for academic discipline, shown 
in Table 5, rules out the first possibility, 
for the association between method em- 
ployed and results obtained remains sub- 
stantially unchanged.”! Table 6 indicates no 
association between academic discipline and 
type of power structure identified after 
controlling for type of method used. Since 
“in general, the association between two 
variables in a developmental or causal se- 
quence will tend to disappear when an in- 
tervening variable is held constant,” 2? the 


existence of a developmental sequence has- 


been demonstrated: the disciplinary back- 
ground of the investigator tends to deter- 
mine the method of investigation he will 
adopt which, in turn, tends to determine 
the image of the power structure that 
results from the investigation. 


DISCUSSION 


These results illustrate the influence of 
ideological perspectives within one area of 


20 Herbert Hyman, Survey Design and Analosis, 


Glencoe, IN.: The Free Press, 1955, ch. 7. 

21 Table 5 is presented to make this point ex- 
plicit though obviously Table 6 implies that the 
association in Table 5 will not change, ie. “within 
a system of three variables, all of which are related 
at the zero-order level, if the association between 
any two disappears with the third held constant, 
then the association between any other two will not 
change with the third constant and, in particular, 
cannot become zero,” Gold, op. cit., footnote 5. 

22 Gold, op. cit., p. 85. ; 


STUDIES By TYPE OF POWER STRUCTURE IDENTI- 
FIED AND DISCIPLINE OF INVESTIGATOR, FOR 
REPUTATIONAL AND ALL Orerr RE- 
SEARCH METHODS 


Research 
Method Discipline of Investigator 
Used and 
Trpe of Power Political 
Structure Found Sociology Science Total 
Reputational 
‘Pyramidal il 2 13 
Other 12 2 14 
Total 23 4 27 
Otker Methods 3 
Fyramidal 1 5 6 
Cther 4 18 22 
Total 5 23 28 


Note: For the reputational method, Q=—0.04; 


for the other methods combined, Q=-—0.05. 


soc.al research. This finding, however, has 
implications for a wide variety of social 
research. If it can be shown that similar per- 

ctives operate in other areas,’ social 
scientists will have to begin a reappraisal 
of their knowledge. In so doing, however, it 
is essential that the import of these applica- 
tioms of the sociology of knowledge be 
reccgnized, Commenting on a paper which 
paréllels the present discussion in many re- 
spects,** one sociologist observed: 


“What I do deny is that the findings of a 
Wissensostologie (sic) of sociology demon- 
strate the inherent unreliability in the sci- 
entifically controlled investigations of soci- 
ological research.” 25 


Tae point is that to demonstrate the 
infiuence of ideological perspectives is not 


' to demonstrate “inherent unreliability.” 28 


28 For a suggestive discussion of that possibility 
see John Horton, “Order and Conflict Theories of 
Socia: Problems as Competing Ideologies,” American 
Journal of Sociology, 71 (Way, 1966), pp. 701- 
713, and “The Dehumanization of Anomie and 
Alienation: A Problem in the Ideology of Sociology,” 
Britisk Journal of Sociology, 15 (December, 1964), 
pp. 233-300. 

24 Horton, op. c, 

25 Eobin M. Williams, Jr., “Some Further Com- 
ments on Chronic Controversies,” American Journal 
af Sectology, 7 (May, 1966), p. 720. 

26 Mannheim recognized two usages of the “theory 
af iderlogy,” the first referring to intentional falsifi- 
cations or incorrect observations (Marr meaning) 
and the second referring to “total mental struc- 
ture.” Realizing the need for a distinction, he 


COMMUNITY POWER STUDIES 


Mannheim was most explicit about this: 


“We cannot emphasize too much that. the so- 
cial equation does not always constitute a 
source of error but more frequently than not 
brings into view certain interrelations which 
would not otherwise be apparent... . In 
every situation, it is, therefore, indispensable 
to have a total perspective which embraces 
all points of view.” 27 


Once we recognize the influence of our’ own 
perspectives on the research process we are 
in a position to control them and, perhaps, 
move a bit closer to Mannheim’s “total 
perspective.” 


CONCLUSION 


Studies of local power structure will bene- 
fit trom use of a combination of research 
methods as protection against this source of 
bias. 

Comparative studies provide another ave- 
nue for the elimination of bias and the 


termed the first type “particular” conceptions and 
the second “total” conceptions or perspectives. It 
is this second type that interested Mannheim 
and was the subject of his sociology of knowledge 
or Wissenssoziologie. Mannheim, op. cit., pp. 265- 
266. 

27 Mannheim, op. cit., p. 172. 
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development of generalizations about com- 
munity power. As one writer has put it: 


“So long as community power studies remain 

on the level of case studies of individual com- 

munities, the constraint of data upon interpre- 
’ tation will be minimal.” 28 


The development of comparative research 
methods is one of the principal tasks facing 
students of community power. Progress in 
this direction will not only serve to temper 
biases, but should also lead to a better 
understanding of the exercise of power on 


.the local level. 


In more general terms, this analysis docu- 
ments the significance of the sociology of 
knowledge as a perspective for interpreting 
social research. Mannheim has commented 
on the significance in the following way: 


“Perhaps it is when the hitherto concealed 
dependence of thought on group existence and 
its rootedness in action becomes visible that 
it becomes possible for the first time, through 
becoming aware of them, to obtain a new 
mode of control over previously uncontrolled 
factors in thought,” 29 


28 Peter H. Rossi in a review of M. Kent Jennings, 
Community Influentials: The Ektes of Atlanta, 
American Journal of Sociology, 71 (May, 1966), 
p. 725. 

29 Mannheim, op. ch., p. 5. 


CLASS AND POLITICS IN THE FAMILY BACKGROUNDS 
OF STUDENT POLITICAL ACTIVISTS * 


Davip L. Westpy AND Ricuarp G. BRAUNGART 
Pennsylvania State University 


Analysis of data gathered from university student political organizations representing the far 
left and far right suggests that leftist student: come predominantly from upper-middle-class 
backgrounds, while those on the political right ar: more Ekely to be lower-middle-class or 
working-class in origin. These findings are interpreted using the “status politics” theory of 


Hofstadter, Lipset, and others. 


ECENT years have seen the growth and 
R projection of student groups into na- 
tional politics with an intensity and 
impact never before experienced in American 
history. This abrupt turn from the often- 
criticized juvenile college culture of earlier 
years has provided sociologists with opportu- 
nities to study social movements without 
leaving their own bailiwick. 

Much of the research on student youth 
movements has found its theoretical point of 
departure in socialization theory in that it 
attempts to explain political beliefs and 
action in terms of family-based experience 
and family structure. Thus, Maccoby, 
Mathews, and Morton, in a study of 339 
first-time voters, explain the “political con- 
formity” exhibited by some members of their 
sample in terms of the degree to which their 
parents exercised control over their youth- 
ful activities.2 In somewhat similar fashion, 
Middleton and Putney, in a study of 1440 
college youths, endeavored to demonstrate 
that those “rebelling” against the political 
positions of their fathers were more es- 
tranged from their fathers, especially if the 
fathers were interested in politics.” Gener- 
ally, the focus of research in this area, with 
its concentration on socialization patterns in 


* Revised version of a paper read at the meetings 
of the Eastern Sociological Society in Philadelphia, 
Penn., April, 1966. 

1 The general importance of the family in the con- 
tinuity of party and voting traditions is, of course, 
a well-established generalization in political soci- 
ology. 

2 Eleanor Maccoby, Richard Mathews, and Anton 
Morton, “Youth and Political Change,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, 18 (Spring, 1954), pp. 23-39. 

3 Russell Middleton and Snell Putney, “Student 
Rebellion Against Parental Political Beliefs,” Social 
Forces, 41 (May, 1963), pp. 377-83. 
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the family, seems to neglect the older class- 


based model of political beliefs which as- . 


sumes that the latter are primarily a function 
of the stratification svstem.* 

The present study, based on a relatively 
small number of student activists, suggests 
thet the class and party of the student’s 
family of orientation may be significant 
factors in understanding at least certain 
features of the student movement. It should 
be clear that we regard the findings pre- 
sented here as suggestive for further research 
and definitely not sufficient to establish valid 
generalizations, 


METHOD 


Qur study focused on “left” and “right” 
activists in a large public institution in the 
eastern United States, and was conducted 
during the spring of 1965. The data reported 
here deal with class and party backgrounds 
of -he membership bodies of two campus 
activist organizations, SENSE (Students for 
Peaze) and the Young Americans for Free- 
dom: (Y.A.F.), which may be taken to rep- 
resent the extremes of political opinion on 
the “left” and “right” respectively. There 
are other activist groups at the institution 
in question, especially on the left, but their 


+See, for Instance, Paul Lazarsfeld, Bernard 
Beresson, Hazel Gaudet, The People’s Choice, New 
York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1944; Phillip Con- 
verse, “The Shifting Role of Class in Political 
Attitades and Behavior,” in Eleanor Maccoby et al., 
Resdings in Social Psychology, New York: Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston, Inc., 1947; Richard Centers, 
The Psychology of Social Class, New York: Russel 
& Russell, 1961; and Herbert Hyman, Political So- 
ciatzation, New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 
1959. Of course, practically everything in the Marx- 
ist tradition takes this view. 
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FAMILY BACKGROUNDS OF STUDENT ACTIVISTS 


TABLE 1, DISTRIBUTION oF STUDENT ACTIVISTS BY 
ANNUAL FAMILY Income 


SENSE Y.A.F. 
Family Income N %o N Fo 
Abovemedian 19 68 4 %4 
Below median 9 32 13 76 
28 10o å 1 10 


x?=8.36, d.f.=1, p<.005. 
Median income: SENSE, $12,232; Y.A.F., $6,625. 


membership is heavily overlapping with that 
of SENSE. 


A questionnaire was administered en 


masse to each of the two groups. The first 
part of the questionnaire consisted of items 
tapping class backgrounds and related vari- 
ables, while the second part was composed 
of a 22-item Likert-type attitude scale deal- 
ing with attitudes toward the present war 
in Viet Nam. The questionnaire was ad- 
ministered to twenty-nine students at a 
SENSE meeting, to nineteen students at two 
Y.A.F. meetings, and to 105 students in an 


5 That these two groups represent the extremes 
of political opinion was demonstrated in a series of 
attitude items dealing with the present administra- 
tion policy in Viet Nam. The groups took over- 
whelmingly opposed positions on this controversial 
political issue, while a control group composed of a 
class of Soclology I students, roughly representative 
of the student body, fell in between the two, al- 
though somewhat closer to Y.A.F. than to SENSE. 
Mean scores on the attitude scale items, which 
ranged from 22 (most liberal) to 110 (most con- 
servative), were: SENSE, 37; Sociology I, 72; 
YAF., 85. 

8 An example of how a typical attitude scale item 
distributed itself over our three groups may be 
seen below: 
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TABLE 2, DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENT ACTIVISTS BY 
HOLLINGSHEAD’s Two-Facror INDEX oF 


SocraL CLAss 
SENSE VAF. 
Social Class N % N % 
Lu 15 52 5 26 
it 10 35 7 37 
IV, V 4 13 7 37 
29 100 19 100 


x?—4.60, d.f.=2, p<.10. 


Introductory sociology class. A few members 
were absent from these meetings and there 
is reason to believe that those missing were 
less extreme and less active. 


FINDINGS 


Tables 1 through 3 present the origins of 
SENSE and Y.A.F. members. Table 1 shows 
a significant difference in median income 
for the two groups, while Table 2 gives the 
social class distribution for the two groups, 
utilizing the Hollingshead Two-Factor In- 


TABLE 3. DisTRIBUTION oF STUDENT ACTIVISTS BY 
POLITICAL AFFILIATION OF PARENTS 


Political SENSE Y.A.F, 
Affiliation —— —— 
of Parents N % N % 

Democrat, Socialist 17 68 5 29 
Republican 8 32 12 71 
25 100 17 100 


x?=6.03, d.f.=1, p<.01. 


Note: A few parents could not be classified by 
political affiliation because they had none or were 
independent. 


Question 9: Viet Nam is historically and geographically an Asian country and should therefore be allowed to 
develop autonomously within the Asian sphere of influence and power. 


SENSE 
Response N % 
Agree 24 83 
Uncertain 5 17 
Disagree is i 
29 100 


x?=47.18, d.f.—4, p<.001. 


Soc. I YAF. 
N % N Jo 
24 23 2 11 
22 21 5 26 
59 56 12 63 
105 100 19 100 


Twenty-one of the 22 attitude questions were significant at the .001 level. The remaining attitudinal com- 
parison was significant at the .02 level. The composite political attitude scale developed for this study had 
an internal consistency of .92 as determined by a Pearson product-moment correlation coemaent using a 
Spearman-Brown correction. 
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lex. The predominantly upper-middle-class 
ligh-incame origins of SENSE members 
contrast sharply with the generally low- 
ncome and Jower-middle- or working-class 
yackerounds of Y.A.F. members. We shall 
yriefly consider these findings in the light 
xf current stratification theory. 

That “revolutionary reactionaries,” to use 
clinton Rossiter’s term, or adherents to the 
‘radical right,” should be drawn from the 
ower-middle and working classes is not 
surprising if one accepts the “status politics” 
theory of Hofstadter and others.’ The “sta- 
us politics” theory suggests that extreme 
‘right” activists, or “pseudo-conservatives” 
13 Hofstadter prefers to call them, are gen- 
‘rally found within status-threatened groups. 
[t is precisely the lower-middle and working 
classes that are least secure and tend to 
feel threatened by the upward thrust of new 


minorities. As Hofstadter wrote in his sem-. 


inal discussion, “conformity is a way of 
yuaranteeing and manifesting respectability 
among those who are not sure that they are 
respectable enough.” § 

Upper-middle-class status, on the other 
hand, typically provides the social and eco- 
nomic security that is lacking in the lower- 
middle and upper-working classes. These 
latter strata provide a kind of protective 
belt insulating the upper-middle classes from 
any immediate challenge on the part of 
militant lower-status groups. As members of 


a fully “arrived” stratum, upper-middle-’ 


class individuals can afford the luxury of 
“deviance” from straight-line conformist 
politics, especially if their position is rela- 
tively well-established, and their mobility 
not too recent.® 


T Richard Hofstadter, “The Pseudo~Conservative 
Revolt—-1955,” in Daniel Bell (ed.), The Radical 
Rigkt, New York: Dovybleday, 1962, pp. 63-80. 
In the same volume, see also S. M. Lipset, “The 
Sources of the ‘Radical Right’,” and “Three Decaces 
of the Radical Right: Coughlinites, McCarthyites, 
and Birchers,” pp. 259-377. 

8 Hofstadter. ibid., pp. 76-77. Our data on the 
marital status of parents also seem to support the 
insecurity--conformity relation. Eight Y.A.F. stu- 
dents (46 per cent) came from homes with divorced 
or widowed parents, while this was true of only 
2 (6 per cent) of SENSE members. 

9 We should note that whenever such insulation is 
absent, as in certain Northern suburban areas and 
In the South generally, the upper-middle class is 
as susceptible to right-wing extremist forms of 
politics as any other group. 


While this interpretation may seem plau- 
sible, it casts a very wide net for a few 
small fish. Classes are enormous aggregates, 
whale student activists are a small segment 
of the student body et any university or 
col ege. It is important to try to demonstrate 
whch factors within sirata are decisive in 
their influence on political action at the ex- 
tremes of the political spectrum. Table 3 
gives the political affiliations of the students’ 
parents and shows a pronounced relationship 
bet-veen left activism and Democratic or 
Socalist background on the one hand, and 
Republican background and right activism 
on the other. In other words, families of 
SENSE members are predominantly high- 
statis Democrats while Y.A.F. members 
com mainly from low-status Republican 
famlies, Within each stratum, it seems, it 
is party identification and presumably the 
accompanying ideological orientation that 
are -he more particular factors that predis- 
pose students toward political extremism. 

Finally, despite their opposed ideological 
stances, these two groups are similar in one 
respect—they both exhibit a kind of in- 
consistency or absence of crystallization. 
Lenski and others have presented evidence 
that such types are more insistent upon or 
receptive to change, more radical as it were, 
than the highly crystallized. Both the far 
left end far right press for policies and ac- 
tions representing considerable departures 
from those current today. 

Generally, student activists seem to be 
expressing ideological positions that, though 
extreme, are in the main consistent with the 


political orientations of their families. It may. 


be that activists are rebelling against their 
paren-s, but, if so, it seems to be in a highly 
selective way in which the intersection of 
the class structure and the political system 
is a powerful predisposing force. We think 
that researchers of the student movement 
would do well to consider the class and 
political backgrounds of their subjects. 


10 Gerhard Lenski, “Status Crystallization: A 
Non-Vertical Dimension of Sccial Status,” Amer- 
ican Scctological Review, 19 (August, 1954), pp. 
405-13. “Crystallization” is defined as the degree to 
which positions within two or more ranking systems 
are congruent, Thus, a white Anglo-Saxon, Protes- 
tant doctor making $30,000 a year could be said 
to be highly crystallized, whereas a Negro doctor 
making $4,000 would be uncrystallized. 


MERTON REVISITED: A NEW CLASSIFICATION FOR 
DEVIANT BEHAVIOR * 


FRANK HARARY 
University of Michigan 


Merton’s typology of modes of individual adaptation is ambiguous in the employment of 
symbols. By introducing a symbol for indifference in addition to the symbols for acceptance 
and rejection, the difficulties can be obviated and the classification scheme expanded to 
encompass modes of deviant behavior not explicit in the original. Further examples of 


typological tnnovation are noted. 


N A New Yorker profile on Robert K. 
Merton, the following passage appears: 


_ At this point, it seemed to Merton that 
perhaps he had hit upon a sociological ex- 
planation of all kinds of rule-breaking be- 
havior, and he undertook to formulate it by 
creating theoretical combinations of human at- 
titudes toward both goals and means, varying 
one factor at a time until he had what -he 
felt was a complete set of five categories. In 
the first category (Conformity), he puts per- 
sons who are satisfied with both the goals of 
their society and the accepted means for 

them’ in the second. (Innovation), 
those who are ‘sympathetic with the goals but 
find the means so confining that they turn to 
new ones (the avant-garde artist, the sharp 
trader, the scientific radical, the racketeer) ; : 
in the third (Ritualism), those who lose sight 
of the goals but cling blindly to the means 
as an end in themselves (the organization. au- 
tomaton, the religious compulsive, the peit 
fonctionnaire); in the fourth (Retreatism), 
those who simply abandon both the goal and 
the means’ (the vagrant, the bohemian); and, 
finally, in the fifth (Rebellion), those who 
vigorously seek to introduce a new pattern ‘of 


both goals and means (the true rebel, the re- - 


maker of society). Reducing his theory to a 
shorthand form of sociological ` notation, 
Merton produced the following chart: 


A TYPOLOGY OF MODES OF 
INDIVIDUAL ADAPTATION 





`. Modes of 
Adaptation Goals Means 
I. Conformity -{- +. 
I. Innovation + — 
TA. Ritualism — + 
IV. Retreatism — — 
V. Rebellion +: + 


* The preparation of this article was supported 
- in part by the National Institute of Mental Health 
under Grant MH 10834. The author is indebted to 
David Goldberg and Thomas Mayer for many help- 
ful suggestions. 


Culture Institutionalized . 


Chilly and unprepossessing though the chart 
may look, it was truly a thing of beauty to 
Merton. and many another sociologist, bring- 
ing into one readily comprehensible taxonomy 
such seemingly unrelated deviant personali- 
ties as Cubists and alcoholics, lone-wolf in- 
ventors and religious martyrs, executives and 
beggars, card-carrying communists and mem- 
bers of the Society of the Cincinnati.+ 


MONOLOGUE 


This article proposes to be an Innova- 
tion in Merton’s sense. We accept the goal 
of classifymg the various modes of adapta- 
tion into a tabular typology, but find Mer- 
ton’s means so confining because of two 
sins of notation that we develop a new 
classification scheme. — 

The two sins of notation are: (1) use of 
the same symbol for two or more different 
ideas, and (2) use of two different symbols 
for the same idea. Both of these sins are 
committed im Merton’s typology. Briefly, 
the first sin occurs when the minus sign 
signifies utter indifference in the case of 
the goals of Ritualism, but rejection with 
substitution of new objectives in the case 
of the means of Innovation. The second sin 
is encountered when the minus sign for 
Innovation means and the + symbol for. 
Rebellion goals and means are endowed with 
the same significance, viz., rejection with 
substitution. 

The following quotation from Merton sets 
forth the source of the amigas in his 


typology. 


1M. M. Hunt, “How Does It Come to Be So?,” 
New Yorker, January 28, 1961, pp. 37-63. 
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We here consider five types of adaptation, 
as these are schematically set out in the fol- 
lowing table, where (+) signifies ‘acceptance,’ 
(—) signifies ‘rejection,’ and (+) signifies 
‘rejection of prevailing values and substitu- 
tion of new values.’ ? 


When one examines types I through V 
listed in the Prologue, one finds that the 
minus sign sometimes indicates substitution 
of new values and sometimes not. For 
example, the minus sign for Innovation, 
means substitution, “sharp practices behind 
mores,” 8 while in the case of Ritualism, 
the minus sign means no substitution.* The 
two minus signs which appear for Re- 
treatism entail substitution in some cases” 
and no substitution in other cases involving 
both the goals and the means. 

These ambiguities have led to difficulty 
in interpretation of Merton’s typology. For 
example, if we read Type IV to mean 
(abandon, abandon) then the example of 
“Bohemian” is not quite appropriate. 
Dubin ê does not see some of the similarities 
between Retreatism and Innovation on the 
means dimension. He does suggest (in his 
Table 1) that Merton really meant to 
write (+) for Innovation means rather 
than (—). And in his Table 2, Dubin de- 
scribes the two new types called “Value In- 
novetion” and “Value Ritualism” which 
leads him to extend Merton’s typology by 
bisecting the means into the two dimensions 
of “institutional norms” and “means.” 
Cloward discusses other aspects of Merton’s 
typology.” Merton then comments favor- 
ably on the papers of Dubin and Cloward, 
neither of which provide any clarification of 
the valence values to be used in a classifica- 
tion scheme.® 


2 Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social 
Structure, Glencoe: Free Press, 1949, chap. 4. 

8 Ibid., p. 134. 

4 Ibid., p. 140. 

5 Ibid., p. 142. 

8 Robert Dubin, “Deviant Behavior and Social 
Structure: Continues in Social Theory,” American 
Sociological Review, 24 (April, 1959), pp. 147-148. 

TR. A. Cloward, “Illegitimate Means, Anomie and 
Deviant Behavior,” American Sociological Review, 
24 (April, 1959), pp. 164-176. 

8 Robert K. Merton, “Social Conformity, Devia- 


In an exposition of balance theory, I 


have noted elsewhere that one must be care- - 


ful to distinguish between a relationship of 
indifference and a relationship which is nega- 
tive, such as rejection.® Let us denote in- 
difference by (0) and rejection by the 
minus sign(——), omit for the moment the 
question of whether the goals or means are 
replaced as well as rejected. Let us examine 
the consequences of applying the distinc- 
tion between indifference and rejection to 
the original typology. 

There are two different subjects con- 
cerning which a person expresses a value 
judgment. In the description of Conformity, 
we find “persons who are satisfied with 
both the goals of the society and the ac- 
cepted means ior reaching them.” Here we 
have means and goals and a generally posi- 
tive attitude toward both. In Innovation, 


. we may also translate “those who are sym- 


pathetic with goals” into a plus sign for 
the goals valence and “find the means so 
confining that they turn to new ones” into 
a minus sign for the means valence. In 
Ritualism, on the other hand, “those who 
lose sight of the goals” can be better de- 
scribed as having O for the goals valence 
instead of the minus sign used by Merton. 
“Those who .. . cling blindly to the means” 
is properly expressed by a + for the means 
dimension. 

In the case of Retreatism, we again differ 
from the original, for it is intuitively clear 
that “those who simply abandon both the 
goal and the means” have 0 for both goals 
and means. Rebellion, described as “those 
who vigorously seek to introduce a new 
pattern of both goals and means,” suggests 
that a consistent evaluation would take both 
means and goals valences as negative. 

This discussion is summarized in the 
following table. 


tion, and Opportunity-structures: a Comment on 
the Contributions of Dubin and Cloward,” American 
Sociological Review, 24 (April, 1959), pp. 177~189. 
° D, Cartwright and Frank Harary, “Structural 
Balance: a Generalization of MHeider’s Theory,” 
Psychological Review, 63 (1956), pp. 277~293. 
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~ 
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Valence 


DIALOGUE 


In this section we report a dialogue be- 
tween a sociologist, S, and a logician, L. Its 
purpose is to develop the missing cells of the 
preceeding table. 

S: All right! While I am still skeptical 
about the reformulation of Merton’s classical 
typology which has proved itself over the 
years to be an extremely useful way of cor- 
relating many otherwise unrelated concepts, 
Tam willing to see, mostly out of curiosity, 
how this table might be completed. 

L: Thankyou very much. It is natural 
that you should be skeptical toward an in- 
novation concerning an admittedly beautiful 
classification which you have no doubt over- 
learned. All that can be hoped is that you 
will be willing to give ear. But bear in mind 
that it may be actually harder for you to 
go along with my suggestions for filling in 
the rest of the reformulated table than for 
someone who is not a professional sociologist, 
for you are in a position where you must 
first unlearn before you can learn anew. 
Thus, you must go from a minus sign to a 
plus sign, unlike one who is intelligent but 
ignorant who needs only go from 0 to plus, 
a lesser “distance.” 

S: Your argument is well taken and I am 
now sufficiently motivated. Let us dispense 
with the rest of this prologomenon and pro- 
ceed with the details. | 

L: And I in return will accept Merton’s 
terminology and will only attempt to fill in 
the four blank cells of the table in a way 
which will be satisfactory to you. Looking 
first at the (+,—) cell, i.e., the means 
valence is + and the goals valence is —, it 
might be best to go back to the cell (—, -+-) 


. which is labelled Innovation. A person in 


this category faced with a problem is likely 
to invent and discover new, original, efficient, 
expedient, and shrewd means to aid him in 


. reaching his goals. It might not be too far 


out to liken him to a brilliant research 
worker, This gives a clue to how we can fill 


Goals Valence 
+ = 


0 eee ea 
+ Conformity 
= Rebelion 


pa o ovation 


in the missing (-4-, —) cell. In that cell, we 
have people who are quite rigid in their 
means, but for some reason attempt new 
goals. Taking off from the well-known phrase 
“research and development,” I suggest the 
empty cell be called Developmentism. An 
excellent candidate for this category is pro- 
vided by the average engineer, but of course 
it is not restricted to the engineering profes- 
sion since there are such people in every 
field. 

S: That’s very clever. While I don’t want 
to give you my unreserved approval, I must 
admit that you’re off to a good beginning 
and I’m even more curious now as to how 
the rest of it will go. Let’s try next the case 
of a person who has abandoned the conven- 
tional means, but still wants to achieve the 
goal even though he has not taken the 
trouble to acquire an alternative set of 
means, I believe you could call that the 
(0, +) cell. 

L: Yes, you’re coming along fine. I hope 
that the words I’m going to make up for the 
rest of the missing cells won’t repel you too 
much. After all, ‘Retreatism’ was not a well- 
known word until it was made famous by 
Merton. So I beg your tolerance with some 
of the following expressions which will surely 
seem foreign to you. 

S: Now there’s one thing you really don’t 
have to worry about. We sociologists are 
extremely adept at the art of mventing new 
terminology to suit the occasion. Please feel 
free to go right ahead and use whatever 
words you feel are expressive. 

L: Good! As you observed, a person in 
the (0, -+-) cell doesn’t actually do anything 
actively to attain his goals, but only spends 
his time wishing for them. Therefore, it 
seems appropriate that we should call this 
cell Wishism. 

S: I thought we sociologists were good at 
making up new words, but that one is a bar- 
barism. Now I suppose you could call the 
(0, —) cell Antiwishism in order to indicate 
that a person in that category wants to 
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attain unconventional goals, but doesn’t do 
anything to attain them. 

L: Now who’s being barbarous? But in 
order to get along with rest of this, what 
suggestions do you have for’the last missing 
cell, (—,0)? 

S: That’s a tough one. Here we have a 
situation in which a person is using uncon- 
ventional, new, and original means, but 
doesn’t particularly have any goals. Why we 
might be talking about a “beatnik.” 

L: Why don’t we call that missing cell 
Beatnikism? 

S: I suppose I should have expected that 
from you after Wishism. Let’s write down 
all these things we have been talking about 
and see how it looks. 





0 
Means 6 Retreatism 
Valente: + Ritualism 
= Beatnikism 


L and S together: That looks pretty good. 

S: Pm not at all sure that this discussion 
has captured the words which should ulti- 
mately go into the four missing cells, but I 
must admit that I am now convinced that 
there were indeed some possible additional 
types which were not originally included in 
Merton’s typology. 

L: This is only the beginning, my friend. 
If you want to see some of the further pos- 
sibilities, go on and read the Epilogue. 

S: No thanks. I’ve had eure for now. 
[Exeunt L and S.] 


EPILOGUE 


In the revised table, the admissible val- 
ences are restricted to 0, +, —. But the 
usage of the minus sign in Merton’s table 
sometimes means more than a negative val- 
ence. It also includes a replacement of the 
existing means or goals. Thus, there are at 
least two possible additional valences. The 
first could indicate the ordinary negative 
valence in which the object is disliked or 
rejected without any replacement provided. 
The second goes back to Freud (and perhaps 
further than that) and is usually ‘called 
“ambivalence.” One way in which this can 
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be handled is to introduce a new symbolism 
for the valence values. 


Symbol Valence Values 
_ indifference 
positive 
negative 
ambivalent 
rejection with replacement 


ory me 


The correspondence between 0, +, and — 
and the “new” values i, p, n, a, r is that 0 
sometimes means i and sometimes n, -+ al- 
ways means p, and — always means r. 
Taking these letters for valence values, we 
may construct an enlarged table in which 
there are 25 possible types, nine of which 
have been described. (Also, the term Anti- 
wishism has been replaced by Preacherism.) 


Goals Valence 
ae oe 
Wishism Antiwishism 
Conformity Developmentism 
Tanovation 


It is conceivable that not all 25 of these 
possible combinations are possible, but 
surely this is worthy of further study. Per- 
haps our earlier observations about struc- 
tural balance and different kinds of “oppo- 
sites” will provide a few clues.° Some of 
the cells are filled with new types such as 
Indolence, some with repeated types such” 


as Confusion, while five remain empty. In’ - 


the cases where a type appears more than 
once, Repeatism, for example, it is under- 
stood that a qualifying adjective or prefix is 
missing and should be added, or the term 
preferably replaced by a more appropriate 
single word. 

There are several other matrix representa- 
tions of extended typologies in the literature. 
One of the most detailed presentations of 
this kind is given in Parsons and Shils," The 


10 Frank Harary, “Structural Duality,” Behavioral 
Science, 2 (1957), pp. 255-265; Frank Harary, “On 
the Measurement of Structural Balance,” Behavioral 
Science, 4 (1959), pp. 316-323; and Frank Harary, 
R. Z. Norman and D. Cartwright, Structural 
Models: An Introduction to the Theory of Directed 
Graphs, New York: Wiley, 1965, chap. 13. 

11 Talcott Parsons and E. A. Shils (eds.), Toward ` 
a General Theory of Action, Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1951, figures 1~15, pp. 247-275. 
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x Goals Valence 
i . p n a r 
. 1 Vegetation Indolence Retreatism Confusion § Preacherism 
Means p ‘Ritualism Conformity Fetishism Mobility Developmentism 
Valence n  Retreatism = Wishism Retreatism Demagoguery 
a Confusion ; Confusion Democracy 
r  Beatnikism Innovation Rebellion 


minimal matrix treatment is, of course, a 
2 x 2 matrix which admits exactly four types. 
Such a prototypical classification scheme 
appears in Parsons: 12 


We may now return to the question of what 
are the most important further differentia- 
tions in the direction of deviant motivation 
itself, whether it be in the compulsively con- 





formative or alienative direction. Two such 
further differentiations appear to be particu- 
larly important. In the first place, the dif- 
ferentiation between activity and passivity, is 
of generally recognized psychological signifi- 
cance. If the conformative and the alienative 
types each be subdivided according to whether 
the orientation is primarily active or passive, 
we derive the following four-fold classica- 
tion: 





Activity Passivity 
CONFORMATIVE Compulsive Performance Compulsive Acquiescence 
DOMINANCE Orientation. in Status-Expectations. 
ALIENATIVE Rebelliousness. Withdrawal. 
DOMINANCE 





Typologies are neither new nor restricted 
to any particular field. To show another 
example, we present a table from Burkholder 
showing “the nine possible coactions be- 
tween’ weak and strong organisms.” 18 The 





Stronger i aF predation 
ORRETAN 0 amensalism 
Organism ; 


13 Talcott Parsons, The Social System, Glencoe: 
` Free Press, 1951, pp. 256-257. 
UP, R. Burkholder, “Cooperation and Conflict 
_ Among Primitive Organisms,” American Scientist, 
40 (1952), Tabla I. 


setting is a struggle for survival. The values 
of both the rows and the columms are +, 
O, and —. The meanings of these symbols 
are: +, the organism gains; 0, the organism 
is unchanged; and —, the organism loses. 


Weaker Organism 
0 + 
allotrophy symbiosis 
neutrality commensalism 
allolimy parasitism 


In conclusion, we wish to acknowledge 
that our contribution is strictly at the atti- 
tude level, whereas Merton was mostly in- 
terested in the consequences of sociocultural 
process for placing the individual under 
stress. 


COMMUNICATIONS 





ON NEIGHBORHOOD CONTEXT AND 
COLLEGE PLANS (1) 


Sewell and Armer have performed a valuable 
task through their careful analysis of Milwaukee 
data in an effort to determine the impact of 
neighborhood on educational aspiration. Since 
the differences between their conclustons and 
conclusions drawn from Los Angeles data? are 
much greater than the differences between the 
two seis of findings, it should be useful to con- 
sider the assumptions that underlie the re- 
spective treatments. Previous reports of the Los 
Angeles data have employed principally a gen- 
eral index of ambition; they can be made more 
comparable with the Sewell-Armer findings by 
reporting a correlation analysis in which edu- 
cational aspiration is the dependent variable. 

In Table 1 we have followed the tabulation 
pattern of Sewell and Armer, except that we 
have treated men and women separately (in- 
stead of employing sex as a predictive variable). 
Furthermore, the dependent variable—educa- 
tional aspiration—is a continuum rather than a 
dichotomy with respect to college plans. 
Neighborhood level is measured by mean socio- 
economic status in each of the ten schools. Be- 
cause the number of cases in each school is 
large, contamination with family socioeconomic 
status should not be excessive. (In the original 
report the impact of neighborhood was also 
examined with the use of contamination-free 
census-tract data.)8 

The main difference between Milwaukee and 
Los Angeles findings concerns the relative im- 
pact of neighborhood on boys and on giris. 
The difference becomes more striking when edu- 
cational aspiration rather than the aspiration 
index is used. The residual “influence” of 
neighborhood is almost as great among boys as 
the residual influence of family sociosconomic 
status, but is negligible in the case of girls. On 
the other hand, Los Angeles data are consistent 
with the Sewell-Armer findings: (a) that 
measured intelligence has a greater residual in- 


i Willam H. Sewell and J. Michael Armer, 
“Neighborhood Context and College Plans,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, 31 (April, 1966), pp. 
159-163. 

2 Ralph H. Turner, The Social Context of Ambi- 
tion, San Francisco: Chandler Publishing Company, 
1964, pp. 52-63 et passim. 

8 Ibid., pp. 53-58, 60-61. 


fluence than either SES or neighborhood level 
(although this finding is not confirmed for girls 
taken alone); and (b) that neighborhood has 
the smallest residual influence of the three 
variables. 

With findings so similar, the difference be- 
tween our conclusions revolves about a concep- 
tion of the proper use of correlation coefficients 
and “controlled” percentage tabulations. Central 
is the assertion by Sewell and Armer that “. . .. 
the problem to which this paper is addressed 
logically requires that sex, intelligence, and 
socioeconomic status be put into the multiple 
regression equation before neighborhood status 
. .. , * from which their analysis follows. 
One may ask why logic requires this order. 
Do individual attributes necessarily take pre- 
cedence over contextual variables? Or are the 
investigators making other causal assumptions 
that require justification? The assumptions can 
be illustrated with respect to measured intelli- 
gence and socioeconomic status. 

From Table 1 we observe that intelligence 
alone accounts for 5.09 per cent of the variance 
in male educational aspiration, and that neigh- 
borhood alone accounts for 2.85 per cent. But 
neighborhood and intelligence together account 
for a much larger 20.26 per cent. To simplify 
the argument, let us decompose this 20.26 per 
cent as if, for the present, socioeconomic status 
were not included in the design. If we subtract 
the square of 0.363 (the zero-order correlation 
between neighborhood and educational aspira- 
tion) from 0.2026, we find that intelligence adds 
7.08 per cent to the explained variance in edu- 
cational aspiration. Similarly, neighborhood adds 
6.94 per cent to the explained variance (the - 
zero-order correlation between intelligence and 
educational aspiration is 0.365). When these two 
figures are summed, there remains a joint in- 
fluence of 6.24 per cent which might be assigned 
to either variable, divided between them, or as- 
signed to other variables, according to the 
causal assumptions made. Similarly, for women, 
intelligence adds 5.67 per cent, neighborhood 
adds 3.77 per cent, and a joint influence of 
4.76 per cent is required to complete the 14.20 
per cent of variance explained by the two vari- 
ables in combination, as indicated in Table 1. 
(The zero-order correlations with educational 


4 Op. cit, footnote 19, p. 168. 
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. Taste 1. SCHOOL, SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS, AND INTELLIGENCE AS DETERMINANTS 
OF EDUCATIONAL EXPECTATION 











Per Cent of Increase in Per 
; Variance Cent of Variance Ex- 
Independent Variables R ' Explained plained, Attributable to: 
Male 

‘Intelligence, socioeconomic 

status, and school 486 23.62 
Intelligence and sodo- 

economic status 456 20.77 School 2.85 
School and intelligence 450 20.26 Socioeconomic status 3.36 
School and socioeconomic status „430 18.53 Intelligence 5.09 
. Female 
Intelligence, socioeconomic 

status, and schpol 430 18.45 
Intelligence and socio~ 

economic status .420 17.67 School 0.78 
School and intelligence .377 14.20 Socioeconomic status 4.25 
School and socioeconomic status 380 14.40 Inteligence 4.05 





aspiration are 0.323 for intelligence and 0.292 
for neighborhood). 

Note also that there is a zero-order correla- 
tion of 0.309 between intelligence and neigh- 
borhood for men, and of 0.339 for women. 
In the event that we might wish to assign 
causal priority to socioeconomic status, the 
partial correlations between intelligence and 
neighborhood are 0.200 and 0.234 for men and 
women, respectively. 

Four of many possible assumptions regarding 
these relationships merit discussion here. First, 
we may assume (a) that intelligence “causes” 
both educational aspiration and neighborhood. 
Tf this is so, then the joint influence of intelli- 
gence and neighborhood all belongs to intelli- 
gence. Thus the 20.26 per cent should be dis- 
tributed so that intelligence accounts for 13.32 
per cent and neighborhood only the remaining 
6.94 per cent of the variance in men’s educa- 
tional aspiration. For women we assign 10.43 per 
cent tọ intelligence and 3.77 per cent to neigh- 






in a |simple fashion, individuals may select 
nei rhoods according to their intelligence, 


But parents may select places of residence to 
fit their children’s capacities, or bright children 
may have bright parents who are able to get 
into better neighborhoods. The assumption is 
therefore plausible, but not altogether simple 
and obvious. 

A:second assumption, (b) that neighborhood 
causes variations in both intelligence and edu- 
cational aspiration, would require that we 
divide up the 20.26 per cent by assigning 7.08 
per cent to intelligence and 13.18 per cent to 
neighborhood. For women, 5.67 per cent is as- 
signed to intelligence and 8.53 per cent to 
neighborhood. This assumption is somewhat 
simpler and more direct, though not necessarily 
correct on that account. The resources and the 
reference groups in the better neighborhoods 
are assumed to enhance both intelligence and 
aspiration. 

There is nothing in the Sewell-Armer report 
to justify a preference for assumption (a) over 
assumption (b). From cross-sectional data such 
as these, the appropriate summary designates 
a range. If we now add a third independent 
variable, socioeconomic status, correlated with 
each of the others, the increase in explained 
variance credited to each variable is reduced 
to the percentages given in Table 1. But the 
maximum variance which might be attributed 
to either variable if it is assigned complete 
casual priority over the other two remains the 
same, i.e., the square of the zero-order correla- 
tion with the dependent variable. From the Los 
Angeles data, neighborhood accounts for be- 
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tween 2.85 per cent and 13.18 per cent of the 
variance in educational aspiration among men, 
and between 0.78 per cent and 8.53 per cent 
among women. From the Milwaukee data, tak- 
ing the sexes together, neighborhood accounts 
for between 1.76 per cent and 8.94 per cent 
(r=0.299) of the variance in educational as- 
piration. , 

Only a longitudinal study would enable us 
to chaose between assumptions (a) and (b). 
One of the best pieces of evidence we have 
comes from James W. B. Douglas’s follow-up 
study of children born in England and Wales 
during the first week of March, 1946.5 Tests 
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=conomic status and neighborhood are corre- 
lated, we find considerable joint influence after 
the exclusive contributions of the two variables 
have been removed. Common sense may dictate 
that the joint influence be assigned to socjo- 
economic status, but the same logically de-. 
fensible alternatives remain as in the case of 
intelligence. There are also the following pos- ~ 
sibilities: (c) socioeconomic status determines 
neighborhood which in turn determines educa- 
tional aspiration; (d) neighborhood determines 
socioeconomic status which in turn determines 
educational aspiration. These interpretations 
differ from (a) and (b) in one crucial respect. 


TABIE 2. SCHOOL AND SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS AS DETERMINANTS OF 
EDUCATIONAL EXPECTATION 








Per Cent of Increase in Per 
Varānce Cent of Variance Ex- 
Independent Variables R (orr) Explained plained, Attributable to: 
l l Male 

Socioeconomic status and school 430 18.53 

Socioeconomic status 371 13.76 School 4.77 
School 363 13.18 Socioeconomic status 5.35 

i Femele 

Socioeconomic status and school 380 14.40 

Socioeconomic status .353 12.46 School 1.94 
School 292 ,  &.53 Socioeconomic status 5.87 





showed that the intelligence scores of children 
whose families were upwardly mobile improved 
between the ages of eight and eleven, while the 
scores of children from downwardly mobile 
families declined. Even these findings are not 
immune to troublesome interpretations, but 
they suggest the kind of research needed to 
place the influence of neighborhood within the 
broad range indicated by cross-sectional in- 
vestigation. 

The third and fourth alternative assump- 
tions are better exemplified by bringing in the 
relationships of socioeconomic status to educa- 
tional ambition. Between socioeconomic status 
and neighborhood there are zero-order correla- 
tions of 0.456 and 0.481 for men and women, 
respectively. In Table 2 we summarize the 
contributions of socioeconomic status and 
neighborhood to educational aspiration, ignor- 
ing the question of whether measured intelli- 
gence should be held constant. Because socio- 


5 James W. B. Douglas, The Home’ and the 
School: A Study of Ability and Attainment in the 
Primary School, London: MacGibbon and Kee, 
1964, p. 41. 


Under (a) and (b) the joint effect belongs 
properly to one variable, and its inclusion 
within the zero-order correlation employing 
the other variable is misleading for causal in- 
terpretation. Under (a), much of the apparent 
effect of neighborhoad must be discounted be- 
cause the zero-order coefficient credits neighbor- 
hood with much of the influence of intelligence 
upon neighborhood. But under (c) and (d) the 
joint influence is a “real” influence in connec- 
tion with both variables. Under (c) neighbor- 
hood is an intervening variable. Socioeconomic 
status has some influence on ambition dérectly. 
But much of the influence of socioeconomic 
status is indirect: parents choose a neighbor- 
hood commensurate with their own socio- 
economic status, and then the quality of the 
schools, reference group phenomena, neighbor- 
hood opportunities and so forth, operate to 
shape educational aspiration. Although one 
variable operates directly and the other indi- 
rectly, both are effective with respect to joint 
influence. If the neighborhood mechanisms did 
not work, the influence of socioeconomic status 
would be reduced to the extent of the joint 
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influence. But there-is.also no logical reason 
for discounting the influence of socioeconomic 
status in placing the student in a neighborhood 
which will influence his ambition in a particular 
way. If we decide to use the logic of partialling 
to measure only direct influence, we assign all 
of the joint infuence to the intervening vari- 


able. If, on the other hand, we are interested 


z 


in identifying the earliest stage in a causal chain 
at which we can secure substantial prediction, 
we assign the joint influence to socioeconomic 


status. The assignment is arbitrary unless it is 


justified in terms of a prior declaration of the 


purpose toward which the analysis is directed. 


The decision to allocate indirect influence 


. Must. be made similarly if alternative (d) is 


chosen. In light of the choice between branch- 
ing and intervening variable interpretations, be- 
tween directions of causation under either pat- 
tern, and between favoring direct and indirect 
causation when the intervening variable pattern 
is selected, the choice made by Sewell and 
Armer hardly seems logically self-evident. Their 


‘statement that “Correlation analysis indicates 


that neighborhood context adds little to the 
explained variance in college plans beyond that 
accounted for by sex, family socioeconomic 


- status, and intelligence,” is literally true.® But 


in view of what they have left unsaid it offers a 
biased summary. 

Two further points at issue in these and re- 
lated studies merit comment. First, the best 
predictor of any type of behavior is usually a 
previous instance of similar behavior. For ex- 


ample, high school grades are the best predictors 
-of college grades. But it is hardly plausible to 


consider high school grades as causes of college 


grades. The significance of the correlation lies 


in pointing to the consistency an individual 
exhibits over time. Let us suppose that we 
wished to determine the influence of sociceco- 
nomic status on college grades. The introduc- 
tion of high school grades as a control variable 


“would depress any correlation between socio- 


economic status and college grades. In terms of 
any theoretically relevant conclusion, however, 
the finding of a low residual relationship be- 
tween socioeconomic status and college grades 
would be spurious, since it had been achieved 
by employing a measure of behavioral con- 
tinuity as a control within a matrix for causal 
analysis. 

The use of measured intelligence to predict 
educational aspiration is analogous to this. 
Intelligence tests have generally been designed 
to predict academic performance, have been 
validated against academic performance, and 


8 Op. cit., p. 159 (abstract). 
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are composed of items which are devised so as 
to resemble academic tasks. The prediction of 
academic performance on the basis of intelli- 


` gence tests is thus in large part another demon- 


stration of behavioral continuity. The assump- 
tion that the tests also measure in part an in- 
dependent causal system is plausible but not 
compelling. 

If we agree that academic success must 
powerfully affect the aspiration to continue in 
academic work, we supply the necessary link 
between measured intelligence as an index of 
academic success and educational aspiration. 
Accordingly, the reduction in the correlation 
with educational aspiration which is assignable 
to neighborhood (or to socioeconomic status) 
when measured intelligence is held constant is 
misleading for purposes of causal analysis. 
Measured intelligence, insofar as it is not a 
personal attribute formed independently of the 
influence of socioeconomic status and neighbor- 
hood, is either a behavior sample or an inter- 
vening variable. Its use as a control in the first 
instance is similar to the error of employing 
high school or college grades as a control while 
seeking an estimate of the total impact of status 
and context on educational aspiration. If em- 
ployed in the second sense, measured intelli- 
gence must be treated in light of the general 
problems of intervening variable analysis. 

Finally, although educational aspiration is 
often the dependent variable in studies such as 
these, it has at least two important deficiencies 
when findings are generalized to apply to social 


- stratification in a broader sense. First, incre- 


ments of schooling often reflect a preference 
for intellectual or professional vocation over a 
business or administrative vocation, rather than 
a goal which is higher by other criteria than 
education. For example, the man who takes one 
postgraduate year of college to qualify as a 
high school teacher should not necessarily be 
rated above his classmate who goes directly 
from graduation into a business executive's 
career. Educational aspiration as a measure of 
socioeconomic aspiration is probably contami- 
nated with the acceptance of academic values. 
If investigators seek to generalize to stratifica- 
tion theory, they would do well to consider 
other indices as well as educational level. 
Second, there is reason to suppose that the 
relationship between educational aspiration and 
general socioeconomic goals is quite different 
for men and for women. Analysis of the Los 
Angeles data suggested that the woman’s role 
may lead to a separation of spheres for intrinsic 
or extrinsic work satisfaction; such a separation 
is much less characteristic of men. Conse- 
quently, there is often a divorcement between 
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educational aspiration, which becomes attached 
to intrinsic satisfactions, and conventional so- 
cioeconomic aspirations of a more extrinsic 
sort.? If these findings are valid, the nature and 
suitability of educational aspiration as an index 
of general socioeconomic goals are different for 
men and women. Since sociological interest gen- 
erally concerns these further implications, it 
would be wise not to rely too heavily on meas- 
ures of educational aspiration. 
Raren H. TURNER 
Univerity of California, Los Angelzs 


T Ralph H. Turner, “Some Aspects of Women’s 
Ambition,” American Journal of Scciology, 70 
(November, 1964), pp. 271-285. 


ON NEIGHBORHOOD CONTEXT AND 
COLLEGE PLANS (I1) 


Several published studies purport to show 
that a town’s social structure affects the local 
school and the educational careers of its pupils.* 
However, in the April 1966 isue of the Amert- 
can Sociological Review, William H. Sewell 
and J. Michael Armer assert that their study 
“clearly casts doubt on the popular notion that 
the socioeconomic status of the neighborhood 
in which the youth resides has a substantial 
infiuence on his educational aspirations. . . .”* 
To explain the disparity between their conclu- 
sion and earlier studies, the authors cite what 
they regard as shortcomings in previous in- 
quiries.8 


1 Pertinent literature is cited in the following: 
William H. Sewell and J. Michael Armer, “Neigh- 
borhood Context and College Plans,” American 
Sociological Review, 31, (April, 1966), pp. 159-168; 
Richard P. Boyle, “The Effect of the High School 
on Students’ Aspirations,” American Journal oj 
Sociology, 71 (May, 1966), pp. 628-639; and 
Sarane S. Boocock, “Toward a Sociology of Learn- 
ing: A Selective Review of Existing Research,’ 
Sociology of Education, 39 (Winter, 1966), pp 
1-45. 

2 Sewell and Armer, op. cit., p. 168. 

B One of the presumed shortcomings in earlier 
studies is that “there is an element of contamina- 
tion in the neighborhood or school environment 
variable measured by school socioeconomic status 
because both school status and family status in- 
dexes are based on the same information.” (Ibid. 
p. 161.) The National High School Study, for 
example, had characterized each school by the 
proportion of seniors in the middle and upper 
classes. See John A. Michael, “High School CH- 
mates and Plans for Entering College,” Publ: 
Opinion Quarterly, 25 (Winter, 1961), pp. 585-595. 
However, Sewell and Armer falsely conclude tha: 
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This disparate conclusion is caused not by 
the shortcomings they cite, but rather by funda- 
mental differences in data analyses. Sewell and 
Armer study the callege intentions of a census 
of seniors in twenty public high schools situ- 
ated in Milwaukee County, Wisconsin. They 
classify each school by the proportion of white- 
collar workers living in the school district. This 
procedure generates three neighborhood con- 
texts of high, middle, and low status, which 
are correlated with the college plans of seniors. 
However, after calculating multiple correlation 
coefficients, the authors state: 


“Correlation analysis indicates that neighborhood 


context adds little to the explained variance in 
college plans beyond that accounted for by sex, 
family socioeconomic status, and intelligence. 
Consequently, the evidence from this study sug- 
gest that past claims for the importance of 
neighborhood context in the development of 
ee aspirations may have been over- 
s . 


This line of analysis departs from earlier 
studies in several significant ways. One critical 
difference is the 
study, unlike its predecessors, does not examine 
the neighborhood’s influence on ability. Appar- 
ently Sewell and Armer do not investigate this 
influence because they are interested in predict- 
ing college attendance, whereas earlier studies 


this procedure weakens “the dependability of the. 


evidence.” (Op. cit., p. 161.) If anything, it makes 
the evidence more compelling. 

The reasoning is as follows: To characterize 
schools by aggregating individual characteristics 
means that the independence of the collective (i.e. 
school) measure from individual data varies with 


the size of the collectivity. The larger the school, - 


Zact that the Sewell-Armer 


the less the contamination, because the addition or . 


subtraction of any particular individual would not 
affect the collective classification. Even in schools 
with ten pupils, the addition or subtraction of a 
particular pupil would seldom alter a school’s clas- 
sification in the National High School Study since 
the classification categories are sufficiently broad to 
accommodate this variation. In other words, the 
amount of contamination depends on the number of 
individuals used to characterize the aggregate and 
on the breadth of the classification categories. There- 
fore the National High School sample has substan- 
tial contamination in only very small schools; this 
affects less than one percent of the total sample 


of 35,000 pupils. And the error entailed in the con- 


tamination overstates the similarity between an 
individual and his milieu. Therefore it seems to 


follow that the effect of the environment is under- | 


stated, however slightly. Indeed Sewell and Armer 
report that, if they had used a contextual measure 
similar to the National High School Study’s, their 
observed differences would have been smaller than 
those reported. 

4 Ibid., p. 159. 
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attempt a causai analysis. A further difference 
is that the Sewell-Armer study, unlike at least 
one earlier study, assumes that the importance 
of the individual characteristics of sex, intelli- 
gence, and social class for the college decision 
does not vary fram one social setting to another. 
How these differences cause divergent conclu- 
sions is articulated below. l 

Sewell and Armer do not examine the impact 
of a neighborhood on a youngster’s ability. 
However, the relevant data, abstracted from 
one of their Tables, are presented in Table 1. 


TABLE 1. Percent oF MILWAUKEE Pusiic Hron- 
ScHoot Sewntor3 wirn HICH INTELLIGENCE, 
ACCORDING TO SOCIOECONOMIC AND 
NEIGHBORHOOD STATUS * 


Socioeconomic Status 


Neighborhood All 


Status High Middle Low Classes 
High 46 32 29 38 
Middle 43 35 27 34 
Low 31 21 19 22 


All neighborhoods 42 29 24 31 


* Calculated from data presented in Sewell and 
Armer, op. cit., Table 6, p. 166. 


According to Table 1, intelligence varies con- 
siderably among Milwaukee’s seniors, both by 
neighborhood and by social class. For example, 
46 per cent of the wealthy youths in white- 
collar neighborhoods are highly intelligent as 
compared with only 19 per cent of the poor 
youths in blue-collar neighborhoods. The data 
in Table 1 are especially interesting since these 
youths presumably share the same educative 


_ resources. All seniors are subject to the same 


state and county influences and many share 
the same municipal influences.® 

Even more startling is the fact that wealthy 
youths in a blue-collar neighborhood fare about 
as well as poor children in white-collar surround- 
ings. The poor child’s intelligence is enhanced 
by attending a rich boys’ school; the per cent 
with high intelligence rises from 19 to 29. And 
the rich boy (or girl) stands to lose if he at- 
tends a slum school; the per cent with high 
intelligence drops from 46 to 31. In short, so- 
cial class and the social setting are roughly equal 
tn their influence on ability. 

Now the nature of the relationship. between 


5 Table 1 suggests that Milwaukee parents in 
white-collar neighborhoods demand and exact better 
schools. The data call for further inquiry into the 
patterned accommcdations between a community’s 


class structure and educational bureaucracy. 


the neighborhood context and college attendance 
can be established. We have just seen that the 
neighborhood milieu affects ability, and all 
studies agree that ability affects college atten- 
dance. Therefore we have discovered what 
Lazarsfeld and Kendall, and later Hyman, have 
called an interpretative relationship, a causal 
chain in which X causes Y, and Y causes Z.® 
The community affects ability, which in tum 
affects college intentions. Whether the neigh- 
borhood context has any additional effect on 
college plans beyond its impact via ability is 
Irrelevant to the fact that the neighborhood 
context is causally related to college plans. 

But whether the neighborhood context has 
any added effect on college plans beyond its 
impact via ability is critically important for 
a prediction study. And Sewell and Armer seem 
to be interested in predicting college attendance, 
judging by their concern with multiple correla- 
tion coefficients. On the basis of the Milwaukee 
data, we can agree that the neighborhood adds 
little predictive power. This statement is pre- 
dicated on the size of statistical correlations. 
Indeed, one should not be surprised by the fact 
that “neighborhood. context adds little to the 
explained variance in college plans beyond that 
accounted for by sex, socioeconomic status, and 
intelligence.” T Little additional effect is found 
because neighborhood context is highly related 
to social class and intelligence. To enhance pre- 
dictive power, we should seek out new variables 
statistically unrelated to class and ability. The 
authors find improved prediction of girls’ col- 
lege plans precisely because the neighborhood 
context is statistically unrelated to sex. But 
the small additive effect of neighborhood con- 
text on college plans cannot be construed to 
deny the existence of a causal (interpretative) 
relationship between these two variables.® 

In short, the fact that the social setting may 
be of minor importance for purposes of pre- 
diction does not convey its importance for 
causality. Causality cannot be imputed from 
the results of a prediction study. Merely “con- 
trolling” for the influence of third variables and 
observing the size of statistical correlations may 


8 Paul F. Larzarsfeld and Patricia Kendall, 
“Problems in Survey Analysis,” in’ Robert K. Mer- 
ton and Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Comtinusties in Social 
Research, esp. pp. 148 et seg. Herbert H. Hyman, 
Survey Design and Analysis, Glencoe, Il.: The 
Free Press, 1955, esp. Chap. 7. 

T Sewell and Armer, op. cit., p. 159. 

8 Boyle, op. cit., proposes that the relationship 
between community context and college plans is 
interpreted in small towns by ability and inter- 
preted in large cities by both ability and the nor- 
mative influence of peers. 
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be sufficient for a prediction study, but they 
do rot constitute a causal analysis. 

Does the neighborhood context have any ef- 
fect on college plans beyond its impact via 
ability? The relevant data are presented by the 
authors in their Table 6, which shows the pro- 
portion of boys and girls planning college in 
each neighborhood context, according to their 
social class and intelligence. Of particular in- 
terest are the boys whose college decision is 
typically not that clear-cut——high socioeconomic 
boys of mediocre talent and middle socioeco- 
nomic boys of high intelligence. When Milwau- 
kee’3 low and high status neighborhoods are 
compared, the proportions of these boys with 
college plans rises from 37 to 72 per cent and 
from 46 to 70 per cent, respectively, Milwau- 


However, the true effect of the neighborhood 
context remains unstated in Table 6 since high- 
school dropouts are probably overrepresented 
in neighborhoods of low status. Were dropouts 
included, an effect of the neighborhood and 
its school would probably be visible. Even 30, 
among children of low intelligence and low 
socioeconomic status a fairer test of the neigh- 
borhood context would be whether or not youth 
are induced to complete high school rather than 
to attend college. l 
Up to this point we have assumed, as do 
Sewell and Armer, that sex, ability, and social 
class do not vary in importance for planning 
college from one social setting to another. But 
would we not expect girls’ college plans to 
resemble boys’ more closely in some milieus 


TABLE 2. Toe RELATIVE INFLUENCE or Sociorconomic STATUS AND INTELLIGENCE ON 
Tax COLLEGE PLANS or WISCONSIN Seniors, BY Sex AND PLACE or RESIDENCE * 





Boys Girls 

—— Combined Combined 

Place of Residence IQ. SES Influence IQ SES Influence 
Farm 035 .20 55 2 RD .50 
Village 36 31 .66 .22 .24 .46 
S-nall City .42 .32 75 i2 44 . 69 
Medium City 139 .38 77 3h 133 .63 
Large City 36 38 75 252 43 14 
Total sample 39 34 .73 27 35 63 





* Calculated from data presented by W. H. Sewell, “Community of Residence and College Plans,” 
American Sociological Review, 29 (February 1964), Table 6, p. 33. 


kee’s similarly circumstanced girls are influenced 
by the social setting in almost identical fashion. 
Moreover the rates of college attendance for 
giris of high ability and high socioeconomic 
status increase from 48 to 79 per cent. Similarly 
statused boys increase by only 17 per cen: 
(from 69 to 86 per cent). But how much can 
their college attendance rate increasé if ceiling 
efect is taken into account? Indeed, when 
Hovland’s correction for ceiling effect is con- 
sidered,® the neighborhood influences the wealthy 
high-ability boys by at least as much as it does 
the others discussed above. In short, thé schools 
in Milwaukee’s white-collar neighborhoods in- 
duce college plans among many youth who in 
other schools in poor neighborhoods would be 
planning to discontinue their education. 
Conversely, the neighborhood has less impact 
on the college plans of Milwaukee youth of 
low intelligence and low socioeconomic status. 


® Carl I. Hovland, A. A. Lumsdaine, and F. D. 
Sheffield, Experiments on Mass Communication: 
Studies in Social Psychology of World War II. 
Val. ILO, Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton Univ. 
Press, 1949, esp. Appendix A, 


than in others? Does ability in any social setting 
ever süřpass social class in relative importance 
for attending college? Let us pursue such ques- 


tions with statewide data from an earlier article . 
by Sewell,1° rather than with the Milwaukee ` 


data, since the former yield less ambiguous 
results. What is needed is a statistic that will 
express the relative influence of intelligence and 
class on the college plans of boys and girls in 
each social context. A measure of association 
called “effect parameters” will be used.t! The 
computations are presented in Table 2. 
Looking at the data for the total sample, we 
see that a Wisconsin boy’s intelligence exerts 
more influence on his college plans than does 
his family’s socioeconomic status (0.39 vs. 
0.34). This pattern, however, is reversed for 
girls. A girl’s social ¢lass is moré important 





10 Wiliam H. Sewell, “Community of Residence 


and College Plans,” American Sociological Review, 
29 (Februaty, 1964), pp. 2438. 

11 The statistic is developtd by Jamés S. Cole- 
man in his Introduction to Mathematical Sociology, 
New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1964. 
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for college attendance than her ability (0.27 
vs. 0.35). 

Looking down the columns entitled “Com- 
bined Influence,” we find that social class and 
intelligence together influence college plans 
more in jarge communities than in rural areas 
of Wisconsin. Intelligence and class account for 
0.55 of the variation in farm boys’ college in- 
tentions as compared with 0.75 of the variation 
in the college plans of boys who live in large 
cities. A similar pattern is observed for girls. 
In short, class and ability together influence 
college attendance more as a community’s divi- 
sion of labor and educational bureaucracy grow 
more complex. 

Now let us see whether intelligence and class 
vary in importance from one setting to another. 
From the first column of data, we see that the 
influence of intelligence on boys’ college plans 
is roughly the same for all residential contexts. 
Intelligence accounts for slightly more than a 
third of the variation in boys’ plans in farm- 
lands and large cities. Similarly, the influence 
of intelligence on girls’ college plans is fairly 
stable from one setting to another, although 
ability tends to be somewhat more important in 
medium and large cities. 

The influence of social class, however, varies 
considerably for both boys and girls. The larger 
the community, the more important is a child’s 
family background for college attendance. In 
the large cities, social class accounts for 0.38 
of the variation in boys’ college intentions and 
0.43 of the variation in girls’ plans. In smaller 
towns and rural areas, which undoubtedly have 
smaller schools, a family’s position in the class 
structure has far less influence on the child’s 
college intentions. 

Table 2 also shows that in all types of com- 
munity a girl’s social class is more important 
for planning college than her ability. However, 
intelligence outweighs social class in its effect 
on boys’ plans in every social setting except 
large cities. In the large-city school system, 
family background influences boys’ and girls’ 
plans more than their intelligence. 


12 These results seem to conflict with national 
findings. Using data from the National High School 
Study, I find that as a community becomes more 
white collar, so too does the importance of ability 
for college attendance, but from one milieu to 
another social class is stable in its influence on 
college plans. “Interestingly enough, that social 
context most influential in shaping youngsters’ 
talents is the same climate which exacts the most 
importance from their ability standing.” Michael, 
op. cit., p. 594. However, a strict comparison is 
not possible since the contextual variables are 
not identical. Here the social setting is the size of 


place of residence whereas the national study identi- - 


Although the relevant data are not presented 
in Table 2, it can be reported that sex accounts 
for 0.07 of the variation in the college inten- 
tions of Wisconsin’s youth, varying from a low 
of 0.01 in farmland to a high of 0.12 in large 
cities: In other words, sex is far less influential 
than class and ability. And surprisingly, sex is 
less influential on the educational plans of rural 
youth than on those of city children. In this 
sense, country girls are less disadvantaged by 
their sex than are their female cousins in the 
big city.’ 

To conclude, sex, intelligence, and social clas 
differentially predict college attendance accord- 
ing to the social context. Although intelligence 
remains a stable force on the college plans of 
Wisconsin youth, social class and sex become 
increasingly important in Wisconsin’s larger 
population centers. This can be explained by 
the fact that urban areas establish larger edu- 
cational systems that offer various curricula; 
girls and lower-class children are more often 
recruited into commercial, vocational, and “gen- 
eral” courses, whereas boys and wealthier youth 
are more likely to pursue a college-preparatory 
program. Conversely, in the smaller schools, 
all youths pursue the same curriculum; conse- 
quently in smaller towns sex and social class 
are not so influential on youngsters’ college 
plans. 

The foregoing is only speculation.18 What is 
more important is the fact that individual char- 
acteristics cannot be assumed to have the same 
relevance for college in all social settings. By 
taking both the context and “individual attrib- 
utes into account, we increase our ability to 
predict whether a senior will decide to go to 
college and, at the same time, understand more 
fully why similar individuals in different en- 
vironments arrive at different decisions.” 14 

The authors evidently regard an examination 





fies the context by the proportion of middle and 
upper-class families. Although Wisconsin’s towns 
and cities become progressively more white-collar 
as the population grows, the element of size may 
add another dimension, as suggested in note 13 
below. 

18 The small cities of 10,000-49,999 population 
outside metropolitan areas contribute a dispro- 
portionately large number of students from all 
strata to the college rolls. See Natalie Rogoff 
(Ramsøy), “Local Social Structure and Educational 
Selection,” in A. H, Halsey, Jean Floud, and C. 
Arnold Anderson, eds., Education, Economy, and 
Society, New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1961, 
pp. 241-251. Perhaps this is the sire of city that 
is suffidently big for a single large high school 
offering a high-quality, academic curriculum and 
yet too small for two high schools—one for the 
“haves” and another for the “have nots.” 

14 Michael, op. cit., p. 595. 
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of the characteristics of the social setting as 
a current fad. At one point in the article they 
label investigating the effect of a community’s 
social structure a “popular notion;” 18 else- 
where the authors state that this type of analy- 
sis has “gained considerable currency within 
recent years. . . . Much of the stimulus may 
be traced to popular assessments of American 
education by various educational authorities. 
Especially noteworthy among these assessments 
is James Bryant Conant’s Slums and Suburbs. 
316 

These comments do not give sociologists their 
just rewards. Relevant articles by Alan B. Wil- 
son, Natalie Rogoff Ramsøy, and myself all ap- 
peared before Conant’s thesis. And Emile Durk- 
heim’s Sutcide was published sufficiently long 
ago to elevate contextual analysis from the 
status of fad to tradition. 

Joun A. MICHAEL 
Columbia University School of 
Soctal Work 


15 Sewell and Armer, op. cdt., p. 168. 
16 Fbid., p. 160. 


ON NEIGHBORHOOD CONTEXT AND 
COLLEGE PLANS (I0) 


Sewell and Armer present important and 
metaodologically sound new data on the prob- 
lem of the socialization effects of social con- 
text3, but beyond this their article contributes 
only confusion.1 In particular I will argue that: 
(1) Rather than supporting the conclusions 
which Sewell and Armer reach, their data actu- 
ally point in the opposite direction; (2) Their 
resclute avoidance of explicit theoretical as- 
sumptions, while carrying the analysis to third 
order partials, is the source of the confusion; 
(3) The interpretations they offer seem to be 
based on implicit assumptions which, sociologi- 
cally, are best described as curious. 

The four independent variables which Sewell 
and Armer relate to aspirations are sex, socio- 
economic status, neighborhood status, and in- 
telliigence. Since these are all treated in exactly 
the same way, one can only assume that Sewell 
and Armer consider them to be causally inde- 
pendent of each other. That intelligence is un- 
affected by socioeconomic status seems an odd 
assumption for sociologists to make, and the 


assumption that neighborhood (and hence 
1 Wiliam H., Sewell and J. Michael Armer, 


“Neighborhood Context and College Plans,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, 31 (April, 1966), pp. 
159-168. 


school) does not affect intelligence is also con- 
tradicted by existing research.” But without this 
assumption it is meaningless to partial intelli- 
gence before talking about the effect of neigh- 
borhood and socioeconomic status on intelli- 
gence. 

If we assume that sex, neighborhood, and 
socioeconomic status are causally independent 
of one another, then the logical starting-point 
for analysis of the Sewell-Armer data is Table 
5. Since all cell frequencies in this table are 
large, the average percentage-difference is a 
meaningful summarizing statistic in terms of 
one of Coleman’s continuous-time, discrete-space 
stochastic models.2 Since both neighborhood 
and socioeconomic status are trichotomous, the 
effect of each on éspirations is given by two 
Statistics, the average percentage difference be- 
tween the middle and low categories, and be- 
tween the high and middle categories, or: 


Males Females 
Middle High Middle High 
VS. ys. v3. VB. 
Low Middle Low Middle 
Effect of neighbor- 
hood status .09 .14 .00 24 
Effect of socio- 
economic status .15 -20 13 .18 





These effect estimates indicate that for both 
boys and girls it makes little difference whether 
the student resides in a low- or a middle-status 
neighborhood, but that residing in a high-status 
neighborhood provides a considerable advantage, 
especially for girls. The former result is a de- 
parture from previous research. Rather than 
attribute this automatically to faulty methodol- 
ogy on the part of other investigators, it seems 
reasonable first to give some thought to why 
a neighborhood might have an effect on aspira- 
tions, and second to examine more carefully 
relevant characteristics of the low-status neigh- 
borhoods investigated by the different research- 
ers. They may differ in crucial respects, and 
discovery of this would open the door to sci- 
entific progress. The second finding is more 
similar to existing research reports, in that the 
magnitude of the effect is about the same as 
the effect of socioeconomic status (although 
again the difference between boys and girls 
probably deserves more careful consideration). 


2 See for example J. McVee Hunt, Intelligence 
and Experience, New York: Ronald Press, 1961, 
especially pp. 337-343, 

8James S. Coleman, Introduction to Mathemats- 
cal Sociology, New York: The Free Press of 
Glencoe, 1964, pp. 192-201. 
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More important than description of effects, 
however, is an understanding of why they 
should exist. If we assume that neighborhoods 
(because they contain different kinds of school) 
can have some effect on intelligence, then in- 
vestigation of intelligence is one step in the 
direction of theoretical explanation. The effect 
of neighborhood and socioeconomic status on 
intelligence in the Sewell-Armer sample can be 
reconstructed from the data in Table 6. Look- 
ing at the percentage of each subsample, with 
“high intelligence,” and summarizing percent- 
age-differences as before, we get the following 
estimates: 


Males Females 
Middle High Middle High 
VS. vs. ys. vs. 
Low Middle Low Middle 
Effect of neighbor- 
hood status .14 -00 .09 -02 
Effect of socio- 
economic status .05 .10 .03 .11 


These results are interesting in several ways. 
First, the overall effects of neighborhood and 
socioeconomic status on intelligence are of 
roughly the same magnitude. Second, for both 
males and females there is some advantage to 
living in a middle- as opposed to a low-status 
neighborhood, but no advantage in residing in 
a high-status neighborhood. This is exactly the 
‘opposite of the pattern for aspirations, and sug- 
gests that students living in high-status neigh- 
borhoods plan on college more often than stu- 
dents living in middle-status neighborhoods $n 
spite of the fact that they aren’t smarter, while 
students in middle-status neighborhoods don’t 
plan on college more frequently than students 
in low-status neighborhoods in spite of the fact 
that they are a little smarter. This suggests that 
neighborhoods intluence aspirations much more 
strongly through their “normative climate” than 
through their effect on scholastic ability, (and 
throws into question key sectors of the model 
which I have proposed elsewhere) .* 

Sewell and Armer, however, concluded that 
they had shown the normative aspects of social 
climate to be rather unimportant, while I reach 
the opposite conclusion. This raises the larger 
question of the theoretical basis for interpreting 
their findings. Their own basis seems to be one 
of throwing into the hopper a batch of “inde- 
pendent” variables and evaluating them, in a 
totally atheoretical way, in terms of their con- 


“Richard P. Beyle, “The Effect of the High 
School on Students’ Aspirations,” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, 71 (May, 1966), pp. 628-639. 
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tribution to explaining the variance in the de- 
pendent variable. I can see no other way of 
justifying the existence of Table 6. How can 
partialling intelligence make a contribution to 
theoretical understanding of the effect of neigh- 
borhood when it is unrelated to that aspect of 
neighborhood (the high vs. middle comparison) 
which is in need of explanation? I may be 
trapped in the limitations of my own theoretical 
approach, but if Sewell and Armer have an 
alternative justification they keep very quiet 
about it. 

Finally, the deference which Sewell and 
Armer accord to explaining the variance in 
their sample inhibits both theoretical and ap- 
plied progress. If only one neighborhood some- 
how markedly increases the abilities and/or as- 
pirations of its students, the contribution of this 
fact to explained variance in a large sample 
may be insignificant. But the theoretical under- 
standing of why that neighborhood was deviant, 
and the practical implication that other neigh- 
borhoods might be able to deviate in the same 
way, could be extremely significant. Sewell and 
Armer are scarcely unique in their devotion to 
methodological virtuosity divorced from any 
serious thought process. But the confused and 
misleading conclusions they come up with illus- 
trate vividly the stultifying effect this approach 
can have on scientific progress. 

RICHARD P, BOYLE 

University of Iowa 


REPLY TO TURNER, MICHAEL, 
AND BOYLE 


There seem to be at least two closely inter 
related themes that run through the criticisms 
made of our paper by Turner, Michael, and 
Boyle.1 The first is that we are not justified in 
controlling sex, intelligence, and socioeconomic 
status before examining the neighborhood ef- 
fect; this stems from the common reluctance 
of all three critics to accept the formulation of 
the problem as we investigated it. The second, 
and of course flowing from this, is that all three 
feel we have understated the influence of neigh- 
borhood—-primarily because they believe that 
we should have credited all or part of the in- 
fluence of intelligence to neighborhood. 

There are other criticisms—both direct and 
implied. These include: (a) Turner’s observa- 
tion that the differences in the conclusions 


1 William H. Sewell and J. Michael Armer, 
“Neighborhood Context and College Plans,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, 31 (April, 1966), pp. 
159-168. 
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drawn from the Milwaukee data and those 
drawn from the Los Angeles data are much 
greater than the differences between the two 
sets of findings; ? (b) His charge that although 
our concluding statement is literally true, it 
offers a biased summary, in view of what we 
have left unsaid; 8 (c) His argument that intel- 
ligence is a measure of behavioral continuity and 
hence should not be used as a control variable in 
a causal analysis of educational aspiration; (d) 
His warning about generalizing educational 
aspiration to social stratification in a broader 
sense; (e) Boyle’s charges that we are atheoret- 
ical, (f) are overly concerned about the explana- 
tion of variance, and (g) do not do deviant case 
analysis when it is clearly indicated; (hb) 
Michael’s claims that we fail to carry out the 
indicated contextual analysis of our data, and 
(i) that we consider contextual variables and 
contextual analysis to be a passing fad. 

Let us turn to these points in the general 
order indicated above. We will give much more 
attention to the first two more common criti- 
cisms and their ramifications than to the others, 
but will attempt to comment on all. 

Our response to the first point is that we 
were interested in testing the thesis we inferred 
from previous research that neighborhood en- 
vironment has an important influence on the 
educational aspirations of youth independently 
of such individual background characteristics as 
sex, ability, and socioeconomic status. The basis 
for this comes from statements such as we 
quoted from Rogoff, treating structural com- 
position and normative climate of communities 


2 According to Turner, the main differences be- 
tween Milwaukee and Los Angeles findings concern 
the relative impact of neighborhood cn boys and 
girls, the striking differences found when educa- 
tional aspiration rather than the aspiration index is 
used, and the amount of residual influences of 
neighborhood and family socioeconomic status 
atnong boys and girls. However, the findings of 
both the studies agree that measurec intelligence 
has a greater residual influence than either socio- 
economic status or neighborhood level, and that 
neighborhood has the smallest residual influence of 
the three variables. We do not wish to concentrate 
on these differences other than to paint out that 
they may be due to (a) differences in the techniques 
used to measure the variables, (b) the circumstance 
that Turner’s sample of schools was purposive 
while we used all of the schools in the community. 
and (c) possible structural differences between the 
two cities studied. 

3 “Consequently, it may be concluded that al- 
though neighborhood context makes same contribu- 
tion to the explained variance in college plans ovez 
and above that made by the traditional variables, 
its added contribution is indeed small.” Sewell and 
Armer, of. ctt., p. 167. 


as analytically distinct from scholastic ability, 
which the schools serve to reward and encour- 
age, and academic motivation, which the families 
instill in their children. In a similar vein, 
Michael argues that “college attendance is re- 
lated to the high school’s characteristics, which 
are independent of the attributes of any senior 
attending that school.” © Wilson ê and Turner T 
also see fit, in their respective analyses, to con- 
trol intelligence and socioeconomic status while 
examining the association of neighborhood sta- 
tus (or of school status) with college plans. 
Thus, major studies of the influence of school 
and neighborhood chmate on college aspiration 
suggest that neighborhood or school climate 
makes an important independent contribution 
to college plans over and above the individual 
attributes and backgrounds of youth. To test 
this proposition requires controlling for indi- 
vidual characteristics before examining the 
neighborhood effect. 

A second reason for giving priority to tradi- 
tional background variables in the regression 
equation is that it is parsimonious to enter first 
those variables which are well established in 
the literature and are more powerful predictors, 
rather than variables which are less well estab- 
lished and have weaker associations. Clearly 
neighborhood climate, as measured by the socio- 
economic composition of neighborhoods, falls 
into the latter category. 

Thus, the hypothesis, derived from the exist- 
ing literature on neighborhood and school ef- 
fects on college plans, was explicitly stated: 
“the socioeconomic status of the high school 
district—since it presumably reflects the shared 
norms and aspirations of its members—would 
have an important effect on the educational 


aspirations of its youth over and above that of ` 


family socioeconomic status or individual abil- 
ity.” 8 It was the expressed purpose of our 
study to test this hypothesis, How Turner could 
have failed to find “a prior declaration of the 
purpose toward which the analysis is directed” 
is dificult to understand, particularly when we 


“Natalie Rogoff, “Local Social Structure and 
Educational Selection,” in A. H. Halsey, Jean Floud, 
and C. Arnold Anderson, eds., Education, Econ- 
omy, and Society, Glencoe: The Free Press, 1961, 
pp. 242~243. 

5 John A. Michael, “High School Climates and 
Plans for Entering College,” Publie Opinion Quar- 
terly, 24 (Winter, 1961), pp. 585-595. 

8 Alan B. Wilson, “Residential Segregation of 
Social Classes and Aspirations of High School 
Boys,” American Sociological Review, 24 (Decem- 
ber, 1959), pp. 843-844. 

TRalph H. Turner, The Social Context of Am- 
bition, San Francisco: Chandler, 1964. 

8 Sewel and Armer, of. cit., p. 162. 
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emphasized this point again in our paper before 
discussing the results of our study. We do not 
know how we could have stated our objectives 


. more clearly nor followed them more closely. 


What we did in summary was: (1) show that 
neighborhood (the independent variable) is-as- 
sociated with college plans (the dependent vari- 


` able) in the way predicted; (2) establish the 


association between each of the control or test 
variables (sex, intelligence, and socioeconomic 
status) and both the independent and the de- 
pendent variables; (3) test the relationship be- 
tween neighborhood and college plans, while 
controlling for the test variables, singly and 
in combination, to determine whether the origi- 
nal relationship still held; and (4) when the 
original relationship was weakened by the com- 
bined control of the test variables, perform a 
multiple regression analysis, entering the test 
variables first and then the independent vari- 
able, to determine the magnitude of the variance 
in college plans independently explained by 
neighborhood. This analysis indicated that 


. . neighborhood status results in an absolute 
increase in the explained variance of college plans 
of 1.8 per cent beyond the effects of sex, socio- 
economic status, and intelligence. 


We were then careful to point out that: 


These results should not be interpreted to mean 
that neighborhood context can be dismissed as 
a factor in educational aspirations of youth. 
Even the small amount of variance accounted 
for by neighborhood status over and above that 
accounted for by sex, socioeconomic status, and 
intelligence makes some contribution to the un- 
derstanding of educational aspirations. This con- 
tribution is important when the traditional 
variables leave a large proportion of the variance 
unexplained. Moreover, as the cross-tabular 
analysis indicates, the effect of neighborhood 
context is considerably more important in some 
subpopulations than in others—e fact that is 
not revealed by the multiple correlation analysis. 
Nevertheless, the results of the analysis reported 
in this paper indicate that past claims for the 
importance of neighborhood context in the de- 
velopment of educational aspirations may have 
been considerably overstated. Whether more di- 
rect measures of normative climates than the 
socioeconomic level of the neighborhood or school, 
or other measures of neighborhood or school cli- 
mates, would reveal a closer relationship with 


educational aspirations must await new evidence’ 


based on actual assessments of these climates. 
Such evidence was not available in this study, 
nor has it been presented in any of the past 
studies, Whatever the prospects for future re- 
search, the present study clearly casts doubt on 
the popular notion that the socioeconomic status 
of the neighborhaod in which the youth resides 
has a substantial influence on his educational 
aspirations that cannot be explained in terms 
of his sex, ability, and socioeconomic status.® 


9 Ibid., pp. 167-168. 


Despite the protests about what we did, in- 
cludmg Boyle’s charge that we inhibit both 
theoretical and applied progress by paying un- 
due deference to explained variance, we still 
believe it proper to ask if a variable pays its 
freight in terms of predictive power. We agree 
with Gouldner on this point: 


There is a fairly widespread tendency among 
sociologists to rest content with a demonstration 
that some sociological variable ‘makes a differ- 
ence.’ If a variable can be shown to control even 
the smallest proportion of the varlance in a prob- 
lematic pattern, it is all too readily regarded as 
a memorable contribution to sociology and all 
too ceremoniously ushered into its theoretical 
hall of fame . . . Unless sustained interest is 
manifested in the degree of variance which a 
variable controls, and, unless further, we can 
identify sociological variables that certifiably 
control substan proportions of the variance 
of the specified patterns of human behavior, 
sociology will remain scientifically immature and 
practically ineffectua].1° 


The second point, that our scheme of analy- 
sis tends to understate the influence of neigh- 
borhood because it leaves out of consideration 
the influence of neighborhood on intelligence 
and consequently on college plans, while not the 
problem we posed, deserves further comment. 
This, of course, as all our critics point out, 
suggests a causal analysis of the interrelation 
of the independent variables. We intentionally 
avoided such an analysis, precisely because we 
did not feel that it is possible to assign causal 
priority to any one of three variables—neigh- 
borhood, intelligence, and socioeconomic status. 
The warrant for assigning causal priority to 
neighborhood, as Michael and Boyle advocate 
and Turner suggests, seems to us to be small 
in light of what is known in the scientific litera- 
ture about the development of intelligence. 
The causal priority of the other variables is 
also a knotty problem but will not be discussed 
here since no one seems overly concerned about 
our failure to assign an order to them. 

Our reticence to assign causal priority to 


19 Alvin W. Gouldner, “Reciprocity and Auton- 
omy in Functional Theory,” in L. Gross, Sym- 
posium on Sociological Theory, White Plains, 
N. Y.: Row, Peterson, 1959, pp. 247-248. 

t Jt is interesting that Boyle refers to J. Mc- 
Vicker Hunt’s Intelligence and Experience, New 
York: Ronald Press, 1961, especially pp. 337-343, 
in claiming that existing research supports the as- 
sumption of neighborhood effects in intelligence. 
Actually Hunt does not report or review any re- 
search bearing directly on neighborhood or school 
effects, either in the pages cited or elsewhere in 
his book. He is, in fact, one of the foremost propo- 
nents of the view that early cognitive development, 
especially during infancy, Is crucial to later intel- 
lectual development. 
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neigtborhood over intelligence is not due to 
any lack of sociological imagination or Jack of 
allegiance to a sociological position, but rather 
to the weight of scientific evidence against such 
an assumption. We can only briefly summarize 
that evidence here.!? First should be mentioned 
the empirical research findings on the influence 
of beredity and environment on measured in- 
teligence—accumulated from studies of twins 
and other siblings—pointing to a sizable genetic 
component in intelligence as measured by cur- 
rent tests. Although we question the possibility 
of an accurate allocation of these two sources 
of influence on intelligence—the reported esti- 
mates of the genetic contribution range from 
60 to 88 per cent 18——-we do agree with other 
sociologists who know this literature that it 
would be foolhardy to ignore the genetic con- 
tribution to differences in performence on in- 
telligence tests.14 We find it difficult to think 
of a reasonable way to assign this genetic com- 
ponent to neighborhood. 

Second, although we view intelligence as a 
function of experience and genetic inheritance, 
there is little or no research which suggests the 
importance of neighborhood environments ex- 
perienced in the adolescent years. Socializatior 
theory, the work of Piaget,2® Hunt,!® anc 
many others on the development of intelligence 
as well as the research evidence on the in- 
creasing stability of measured intelligence witt 
age, all indicate that the major environmenta_ 
influence is exerted in the early months and 
years of life’ It is during these early month; 


12 Good reviews are provided in David A. Gos- 
lin, The Search for Ability, New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1963; Benjamin S. Bloom, Sta- 
bility and Change in Human Characteristics, New 
York: John Wiley, 1964; and T. Dobzhansky, 
Menkind Evolving, New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1962. 

18 Bloom, op. ct., p. 71. 

14 See Goslin, op. cit., p. 132, and Bruce E. 
Ecsland, “Socal Mobility and Human Genetics,” 
(a paper given at the Southern Sociological Society 
Meetings, 1966). 

15 A good summary of Piaget’s work is given in 
Hunt, op. dt., pp. 109-307. 

16 Hunt, op. cit., pp. 65-108, 308-364. 

17 Bloom, of. cit., pp. 68-76. Blocm’s painstaL- 
ing and inclusive summary of the evidence avail- 
able from the longitudinal studies of measured im- 
telligence is especially important in this connection. 
These studies suggest that in terms of intelligenze 
measured at age 17 about 50 per cent of the 
development takes place by age 4—the period dur- 
ing which children are almost exclusively subjected 
to the environmental influence of parents, other 
adult relatives, and siblings. Another 30 per ceat 
takes place between ages 4 and 8, and approxi- 
mately 20 per cent between ages 8 and 17. (Be- 
tween ages 13 and 17 it is only 8 per cent.) During 


and years, the pre-school period, that the child 
develops the perceptual and cognitive capacities 
that are apparently crucial to later intellectual 
functioning. Whether deficits resulting from 
early deprivation can be made up by programs 
designed to take the child out of the family 
situation and provide carefully planned inter- 
ventions for improving intelligence is a ques- 
tion which will have to wait on further re- 
search.18 But the point is that the great bulk 
of the evidence seems to indicate that the early 
experiences in the family are most crucial for 
the development of intelligence. Therefore, we 
find it difficult to assign this component of 
the variance in intelligence to neighborhood. 

Consequently, because of the family’s unques- 
tioned influence on the genetic component of 
intelligence and its prior and continuing influ- 
ence during the child’s developmental life, we 
find little warrant for assuming that neighbor- 
hood is causally prior to intelligence. Those who 
wish to argue that it is should spell out the 
mechanisms by which neighborhood operates 
to produce intelligence and should present their 
evidence. It will not do merely to assert .that 
this is so or to posit causal claims for which 
there is no empirical evidence, as Boyle has 
done in a recent article,!® or to rearrange exist- 
ing cross-sectional data, as Michael has done 
in his Table 1 based on our data. We hold that 
all this table demonstrates is that intelligence 
is differentially distributed by neighborhood and 
socioeconomic status and in no sense can be 
considered as proof that neighborhood causes 
intelligence. In all likelihood, they have com- 
mon antecedent causes which account for at 
least part of the correlation between them. 

Our final reason for believing that it would 
be impossible to assign causal priority to neigh- 
borhood in our study is a limitation which we 
believe is shared by all of the studies so far 
reported. Our data on residence refer to the 
neighborhood in which the students lived when 


ages 4 to 17 the child of course continues to be 
subjected to parertal and family influences, but 
increasingly also to those of the school, peers, and 
other aspects of neighborhood environment. So far 
as we know, no studies have ever tried to separate 
the influences of these factors from those of the 
home environment, but, on the basis of the above 
evidence, we would expect that, if the influences 
could be separated, the earlier and more pervasive 
effects of the family environment would be much 
more important than those of the neighborhood. 

18 This is the conclusion reached by the members 
of a SSRC-sponsored conference. Lioyd N. Nor- 
sett, “Preschool Education: Report on a Confer- 
ence,” Itents, 20 (June, 1966), p. 19. 

19 Richard P. Boyle, “The Effect of the High 
School on Students’ Aspirations,” American Journal 
of Sociology, 71 (May, 1966), pp. 633-634. 
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they were seniors in high school. In light of 
what is known of residential mobility in large 
cities, we would be unwilling to assume that 
neighborhood of residence at age 17 or 18 is 
a good indicator of neighborhood of residence 
at earlier and more crucial periods for intellec- 
tive development. 

The foregoing arguments for not considering 
neighborhood as causally prior to intelligence 
should not be construed to mean that we are 
unwilling to grant neighborhood environment 
some pert in the development of intelligence, 
but rather that we think that other and more 
proximate influences are far more important. 
Moreover, it should not be interpreted as mean- 
ing that neighborhood has no influence on the 
development of aspirations, but only that we 
doubt that it has much effect through its influ- 
ence on intelligence. Rather, we believe that 
neighborhood may have its effects through the 
development of normative climates, value ori- 
entations, and achievement orientations which 
are encountered by adolescents in the school 
and other neighborhood institutions and as- 
sociations. The problem is that these need to 
be measured more directly and appropriately 
rather than inferred from the social-class com- 
position of the school or the neighborhood. 
When we have better measures of the appro- 
priate school and neighborhood variables, we 
may indeed find neighborhood and high-school 
climates to be more important than when they 
are indexed by socioeconomic status, which is 
unlikely to be a good index of social-psychologi- 
cal climates.70 

We turn now to other points. Turner has 
suggested four possible sets of causal assump- 
tions: (a) that intelligence causes both educa- 
tional aspiration and neighborhood; (b) that 
neighborhood causes both intelligence and edu- 
cational aspiration; (c) that socioeconomic 
status determines neighborhood and neighbor- 
hood causes educational aspiration; and (d) 
that neighborhood determines socioeconomic 
status which in turn determines educational 
aspiration. He then proceeds to calculate the 
effects of neighborhood under assumptions (a) 
and (b) using his Los Angeles data and our Mil- 
waukee data. He uses (c) and (d) as a means 


80 At the same time it might be well to improve 
the measurement of the family environment beyond 
that indicated by socioeconomic status. From what 
we currently know, there is a good deal of within- 
class variation in child-rearing patterns, intellectual 
stimulation, and other aspects of the psychological 
and physical environments. These variables might, 
if better indexed, help to explain still more of the 
relatively large amount of unexplained variance in 
educational aspirations. For suggestions, see Bloom, 
op. cit., pp. 76-80. ` 


of illustrating the different consequences of 
branching and intervening variable assumptions. 
His assertion that we preferred causal assump- 
tion (a) over (b) is misleading, since our prob- 
lem did not deal with causal relationships. 

As we have argued, the existing research 
evidence suggests that neighborhood is not a 
likely cause of intelligence. Neither do we wish 
to claim that intelligence causes neighborhood 
nor for that matter to assume any causal order- 
ing among the independent variables. If Turner 
is inclined to assume any causal priority among 
the variables, there are, of course, models avail- 
able for making causal inferences from cross- 
sectional data, namely, the Simon-Blalock 
model?! and the method of path analysis de- 
veloped by the geneticist Sewall Wright 2? and 
recently introduced into sociology by Raymond 
Boudon 28 and by Otis Dudley Duncan.** Given 
Turmer’s suggested alternatives in which causal 
priorities are assumed, we believe path analysis 
to be the method of choice because it eliminates 
trial-and-error search when assumptions regard- 
ing the order of precedence among the variables 
are made, For either one would also generally 
need first, to assume a “closed” system of 
variables in the sense that there is no con- 
founding influence of any of the unmeasured 
outside variables, or that the sets of outside 
or residual variables affecting the intervening 
variables in the causal chain are uncorrelated 
with the antecedent variables in the chain, and 
second, to use a measure of slope (partial-b or 
beta-weights) rather than coefficients of cor- 
relation or partial correlation which are mea- 
sures of symmetric relationships. We hold that 
Turner’s suggested analysis is inadequate on 
both of these counts. 

We believe Turner’s procedure of adding the 
whole of a joint contribution to explained 
variance to the net contribution of one of the 
variables is not justified by anything in the 
rationale of variance analysis or regression 
analysis. Consequently, we cannot agree with 
his claim that all of the joint effects may be 
assigned either to the independent variable or 


21 H. M. -Blalock, Jr. “Four-Variable Causal 
Models and Partial Correlations,” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, 68 (September, 1962), pp. 182- 
194; and, Causal Inferences in Nonexperimental 
Research, Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1964. 

22 Sewall Wright, “The Method of Path Coeff- 
cients,” Annals of Mathematical Statistics, 5 (Sep- 
tember, 1934), pp. 161-215. 

23 Raymond Boudon, “A Method of Linear 
Causal Analysis: Dependence Analysis,”. American 
Soctological Review, 30 (June, 1965), pp. 365-374. 

24 Otis Dudley Duncan, “Path Analysis: Socio- 
logical Examples,” American Journal of Sociology, 
72 (July, 1966), pp. 1-16. 
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to the intervening variable. It seems to us that 
a better understanding, though not’a unique 
measure of relative importance, of the direct 
and indirect effects of an independent variable 
through one or more intervening variables zan 
be obtained by path coefficients if one is will 
ing to assume a causal ordering of the variables 
in the system. 

Now for the less central points that were 
made by our critics. Boyle labels our work as 
atheoretical and confusing and chides us for not 
doing deviant case analysis. Our position re- 
garding theory in this area is simply that there 
is more need for testing existing ideas than fer 
developing explanatory theories based on sheer 
speculation from inadequate data. We agree 
that the analysis of deviant cases may lead to 
new insights and further hypotheses for sub- 
sequent testing, but consider it indefensible as 
a ‘research procedure for testing theoretical 
propositions. This is not to deny the point that 
a substantial effect for one neighborhooc or 
school can get buried in an aggregate calcula- 
tion of explained variance, nor to argue that 
what happens in a single neighborhood may not 
have great practical significance. 

Michael has presented further analysis based 
on an earlier article by the senior author ?3 
to show how intelligence and socioeconomic 
Status differ in the magnitude of their effects 
in communities of different size; he argues also 
that we should have devoted our attention to 
this kind of analysis. In answer to this we must 
point out that the earlier article addressei it- 
self to the question of the influence of com- 
munity of residence on college plans and pro- 
ceeded to show how community context in- 
fluenced various sex, intelligence, and socio- 
economic subgroups. It is one of the Icgical 
purposes of elaboration procedure to specify 
the special subpopulations most and least in- 
fluenced by the variable whose effects are being 
tested. Michael changes the problem ta the 
comparative influence of intelligence and socio- 
economic status on aspirations of students in 
communities of different sizes. This is a legiti- 
mate and interesting contextual problem. buz 
not the problem to which we addressed our- 
selves in either article. 

Turner’s point about intelligence being a 
measure of behavioral continuity and his argu- 
ment that it should be used as an intervening 
variable in causal analysis is debatable, but w2 
do not wish to enter into this argument here. 
In all of the past research we reviewed it nas 





25 William H. Sewell, “Community of Residence 
and College Plans,” American Sociological Review, 
29 (February, 1964), pp. 24-38. 


been used as a control variable and, at least 
in our own data, measured intelligence has only 
a modest correlation with academic success in 
high school, as measured by rank in class 
(r=0.36), and high school rank in class is only 
aves correlated with college plans (r= 
0.34). 

Turner’s suggestion that educational aspira- 
tion has important deficiencies when findings 
are generalized to social stratification in a 
broader sense should serve as sufficient warning 


to all who would be tempted to infer more. 


than is intended by the use of such variables. 

We have been accused by Michael of giving 
short shrift to contextual variables and to con- 
textual analysis; we would like to enter a strong 
protest. The inference is entirely wrong—we 
neither consider contextual analysis to be a 
recent fad nor deem contextual variables to 
be intrinsically less important than individual 
variables.*® Our reference -to Conant merely 
indicated that his writings, particularly Stums 
and Suburbs ?T had tended to bring the prob- 
lem to popular notice. We did not mean to 
imply that sociologists had not been busy work- 
ing on neighborhood and school context before 
Conant got into the act—as our review and 
documentation of the pertinent sociological 
literature surely indicated. 

In conclusion, we find nothing in either the 
arguments or data manipulations of our critics 
which would cause us to change the major con- 
clusion of our study. If our critics wish to 
make the necessary assumptions for causal 
analysis, the appropriate techniques are avail- 
able in the literature we have cited. We believe 
that neither the data manipulations contained 
in their critiques nor those employed in their 
earlier work are adequate for causal inference. 
For our part, we prefer to reserve such analysis 
for variables whose causal ordering is reason- 
ably determinate, 

Worm H. SEWELL 

University of Wisconsin 

J. MICHAEL ARMER 

University of Oregon 


26 Incidentally, in 1943 the senior author pub- 
lished a paper in this journal using contextual 
variables and has continued to use them in many 
pieces since then. See Wiliam H. Sewell and 
Eleanor E. Amend, “The Influence of Size of Home 
Community on Attitudes and Personality Traits,” 
American Sociological Review, 8 (April, 1943), 
pp. 180-184. Surely he does not need to be re- 
minded of Durkheim’s Swicide, which he first en- 
countered as a graduate student in the early 1930's 
and has continued to use in his own teaching ever 
since. 


27 James Bryant Conant, Slums and Suburbs, o 


New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


ERRATA 

1. In the process of editing the copy for Pro- 
fessor Nathan Glazer’s review of the book, A 
Critique of Pure Tolerance, by Wolff, Moore 
and Marcuse (Review, June 1966, pp. 419-20), 
we inadvertently modified the substance of 
several passages. The following corrections 
should be recorded. 

The sentence reading in:,part ‘Professor 
Moore... requires us to be’ intolerant of those 
who spurn the revolutionary action that science 
compels” should read: “Professor Moore .. . 
requires us to be intolerant of those who refuse 
to .. . undertake the revolutionary action he 
seems convinced science will show is necessary.” 

The sentence reading “Rather than unveil a 
truth justifying intolerance, he springs the con- 
clusion that blood must flow,” should read, 
“But he does go through a good deal of warm- 
ing up which strikes this observer as being less 
a prelude to the unveiling of some great sci- 
entific truth justifying intolerance than to 
springing on us the conclusion that blood must 
flow.” 

The sentence beginning “His science seeks to 
demonstrate . . .” should begin “His science, 
he suggests, may get around to demonstrat- 
ing...” 

We regret the occasional occurrence of edi- 
torial amendments which change the intent of 
a reviewer’s comments. It is our policy to con- 
sult with reviewers concerning any changes of 
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substance we knowingly introduce into the copy, 
but we cannot afford, under present arrange- 
ments, to introduce into our routine an addi- 
tional mailing of galley proofs to some forty 
reviewers per issue. What we can and will do 
is exercise even more circumspection than at 
present in our editorial revision. Our apologies 
to Professor Glazer, and to those other review- 
ers who may have suffered in silence. 


2. In the August 1966 issue of the Review, 
a type-setting error made several paragraphs 
unintelligible in the article, “Higher Education, 
Religion and Women’s Family-Size Orienta- 
tions,” by Charles F. Westoff and Raymond H. 
Potvin. On page 494, the fifth line from ths 
bottom of the text, in the lefthand column, was 
interchanged with the same line in the right.. 
hand column. Our rueful regrets for this in- 
excusable blunder. 


` 


3. Book reviewing is often thankless and 
sometimes anonymous, but the recent neglect. 
of Roy G. Francis is totally absurd. He, and 
not Theodore W. Anderson, authored the review 
of Leslie Kish’s Survey Sampling (Review, June 
1966). Professor Anderson was most gracious 
in calling the clerical error to our attention; 
Professor Francis absorbed the injury ‘with 
heroic silence. Unhappily, there is no way “of 
apologizing to the former without partly dis- 
crediting the latter. 
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GERHARD E. LENSKI, Power and Privilege: A Theory of Social Stratification. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, Inc., 1966. xiv, 495 pp. $8.50. 


The theory of social stratification has pro- 
vided some of the most persistent, explosive and 
far-reaching controversy in sociology. But it 
is doubtful whether it has advanced our knowl- 
edge of society to any considerable extent. There 
are reasons for the repetitive character of the 
debate. Lipset and Bendix remarked a decade 
and a half ago that “discussions of different 
theories of class are often academic substitutes 
for a real conflict over political orientations.” 1 
Thus, it is gratifying to find an author trying to 
get beyond such sterile exchanges and advance 
a considered “synthesis” of traditional ap- 
proaches or, perhaps, theories. Before all else, 
it should be said that Gerhard Lenski’s attempt 
is consistently worthy of the high level of the 
‘problem and his ambitious intentions. 

Social stratification is the distributive system 
of total societies, and the question is: who gets 
what, how, and why? Lenski answers the ques- 
tion in a tour de force. First, he suggests 
a -constructive refutation and supersession of 
traditional approaches to stratification, whether 
“conservative” or “radical.” Lenski describes 
this in terms of the “perspective of Hegel’s 
dialectic” (p. viii). Indeed, the major part of 
the book follows a Hegelian pattern, for its 
initial theoretical section is followed by notking 
less than a history of the world as a history of 
social stratification with “societies” substituted 
for Hegel’s “empires” and technological labels 
(“horticultural,” “agrarian,” and “industriel’”) 
serving in lieu of proper names (“Greek,” “Ro- 
man,” “Germanic”). Not very surprisingly per- 
haps, Lenski concludes that his theory is 
upheld in general, but has to be modified in 
some particulars. What is the theory at issue? 

Lenski takes the familiar confrontation of 
“conservative” and “radical” approaches as his 
starting point. We shall follow him in this 
respect, although in doing so we must cast some 
doubt on his presentation. There may be a “con- 
servative” view characterized by distrust in 
human nature, an image of society a3 a system 
which effectively meets certain needs, insistence 
on consensus, the underestimation of confict, 
a tendency to justify privilege, the assertior: of 


1S. M. Lipset and R. Bendix: “Soctal Status and 
Social Structure,” Britisk Journal of Sociology II 
(1951); p. 150. 


the inevitability of inequality, an understanding 
of power in terms of the bonum commune and 
a notion of class as a heuristic device rather 
than a real phenomenon; and there may be 
a “radical” view based on the opposite assump- 
tions (cf. pp..22 sqq., 441 sqq.). But whether 
either of these syndromes are found fully in 
the work of any scciologist and, if they are, 
whether they are relevant for the theory of so- 
cial stratification, are issues on which one may 
well differ with Lenski. Rousseau was certainly 
not very fond of conflict, and he believed in 
power as an expression of consensus, but his 
view of human nature can hardly be called 
pessimistic. I should not be surprised if the 
same was true for Parsons. Hobbes, on the 
other hand—~and I share his view here—takes 
@ pessimistic notion of man as the basis of his 
theory of the contract of government and, by 
implication, the inevitability of inequality. Even 
if one reduces the general orientations in ques- 
tion to combinations of any two of Lenski’s 
eight dimensions, one gets a more complicated 
and, I suspect, more adequate starting point 
for analysis. Take the question of whether in- 
equality is a universal or the product of spe- 
cific historical conditions and therefore capable 
of being abolished, and the question of whether 
inequality supports the integration of societies 
or produces dissensus and conflict. The four 
combinations which emerge from cross-classifica- 
tion are all not only potentially consistent, but 


. also real. For the cultural pessimist among the 


champions of integration, inequality is an his- 
torical phenomenon producing a new (“me- 
chanic,” “GeseHscheft’) type of society; for 
the happier functionalist, it is a universal mech- 
anism to guide the right people to the nght 
places; others combine an insistence on the 
conflict-producing aspects of inequality with the 
hope or demand for a “classless” society; still 
others regard both conflict and inequality as 
fortunate universals which promote social change. 
In other words, Lenski was by no means the first 
to offer “an extremely complex mixture” of 
elements of meta-theory (cf. p. 443). His presen- 
tation of the “conservative—radical” dichotomy _ 
does not carry very far at all. 

There is a general lesson to be drawn from 
these observations. Much of the debate over 
functionalism moves in the realm of general 
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orientations or of meta-theory. Even the so- 
called theory of social stratification includes 
little theory proper, i.e. general explanation of 
‘observable events with decisive consequences 
for observable events. This does not make the 
discussion useless. However, because the rela- 
tion between meta-theory and theory is at best 
_ tenuous, one has to be careful to insure articula- 
tion. Only the lowest clouds in the endless. skies 
of meta-theory are relevant for the formula- 
tion of theories proper; these include neither 
views of human nature nor methodological de- 
cisions relating to class. With respect to Len- 
ski’s presentation, less would have been more. 

Lenski’s prohlem is: Why is there distributive 
inequality, and under what conditions does it 
vary in degree and kind? He observes at least 
two approaches to these questions in contem- 
porary sociology. One explains inequality in 
terms of the interests of those in power and 
draws the analysis of inequality into the theory 
of conflict and change. The other accounts for 
inequality through the needs of social systems 
with differentiated positions of varying fmc- 
tional importance—here the study of inequality 
is related to what Parsons has called the “Hob- 
besian problem of order.” “Can there not be,” 
Lenski asks, “a synthesis of the valid insights ‘of 
both the conservative and radical traditions, of 
modern functionalism and conflict theory, and 
the development of a single integrated theory 
of social inequality?” (p. 17). 

It is doubtful whether Lenski’s formulation is 
a synthesis in Hegel’s strict sense. But for the 
advancement of our knowledge this hardly mat- 
ters, and of ail synthetic attempts, Lenski’s 
seems easily the most useful, considered, and 
brilliant. Social structure, for Lenski, may be 
divided into the regulation of activities neces- 
sary to guarantee the physical survival of in- 
dividuals, and the regulation of activities above 
and beyond the need for survival that constitute 
an economic and social “surplus.” The former 
is an area of fimctional coordination and co- 
operation; the latter is one of power and 
coercion. In terms of the distributive order of 
social stratification, this means that insofer as 
human endeavor is geared to physical survival 
there is no inequality to speak of and none 
productive of conflict. The distribution of “sur- 
plus” creates both inequality and conflict (with 
“altruism” as a minor by-product). The “sur- 
plus” increases as the technological basis of so- 
ciety advances; its size is one of the main deter- 
minants of the varieties of social stratification. 

Of the many general questions raised by this 
courageous proposal, the most important is 
whether the distinction between a level of sur- 
vival and one of surplus makes sense. So far 
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as individuals are concerned, the distinction 
clearly has its difficulties. Men have been known 
to starve in order to afford a white collar and 
a black coat; there are suicides caused by seem- 
ingly gratuitous status differences; the “realm 
of freedom” is as structured by survival as is the 
“realm of necessity.” There is a thread in the his- 
tory of sociology that makes the point convinc- 
ingly. From B. Seebohm Rowntree’s first calcula- 
tions at the turn of the century.through the New 
Survey of London Life and Labour to the later 
works of Rowntree, D.C. Jones and, finally, P. 
Townsend, there has been a continuous and 
telling discussion of “measuring poverty,” i.e. 
of quantifying the survival minimum. (Inci- 
dentally, the physiological “poverty line” con- 
structed at the beginning of the discussion was 
a pointer to anything but functional coordina- 
tion and cooperation in the sphere of survival; 
rather the many falling below it documented 
excesses of power in their effects on distributive 
inequality.) If this debate has had any result, 
it is that it is extremely difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to find a useful measure of poverty because 
society combines “survival” and “surplus” into 
an inseparable blend. As Townsend pertinently 
asks: “Are we indeed so sure that a list of neces- 
saries must exclude cigarettes, beer, and cinema 
entertainment?” 2 A 

But if there are empirical doubts in a con- 
structive statement, there is an abstract question 
as well. Lenski’s synthesis presupposes a dis- 
tinction which may well be fundamental to 
any theory of social stratification, and which 
recalls Barnard’s distinction between “func- 
tional” and “scalar” organization in the enter- 
prise.® Unlike the obvious distinction between 
social differentiation and social stratification, 
this one relates to two allegedly distinct systems 
of coordinating the positions which the division 
of labor (social differentiation) has produced. 
One of these, according to Barnard, is the co- 
ordination of positions as this is required tech- 
nically in order to bring about the desired ef- 
fect: as such, this does not involve any order 
of rank (or “functional importance.”) The 
other is coordination in terms of a hierarchy 
of authority which is a kind of social supple- 
ment to the technical process, and necessary 
for reasons other than those of the underlying 
means-end relationship; this is invariably an 
order of rank. There is something both plausible 


2 P. Townsend: “Measuring Poverty,” Needs and 
Standards in the Social Services, British Sociological 
Association 1953 (mimeo.); p. 3. 

3 Chester L Barnard: “Functions and Pathology 
of Status Systems in Formal Organizations,” in 
W. F. Whyte: Industry and Society (New York- 
London, 1946). 
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and oddly artificial about this distinction which 
Lenski might well have used to exemplify his 
surplus theory of stratification. But his difficul- 
ties are even greater than those of Barnard. 
Whereas Barnard never claimed to provide more 
than an analytical device, Lenski has to be 
able to identify the two types of coordination as 
empirically separate phenomena—on2 to be 
explained by functional analysis, the other by 
coercion theory. Will he really be able to do so 
without falling victim to technocratic decep- 
tions? Is there any coordination of sacial posi- 
tions which is purely “functional” and entirely 
removed from the coercive force of insti- 
tutionalized power? 

There is yet another way of expressing the 
same doubt. “Men will share the product of 
their labors to the extent required to insure 
the survival and continued productivity of those 
others whose actions are necessary or beneficial 
to themselves.” This Lenski calls the “first law 
of distribution,” to be followed by the second: 
“Power will determine the distribution of 
nearly all of the surplus possessed by g society.” 
(p. 44). Assuming that Lenski does not intend 
to describe power as a luxury, a gratuitous in- 
vention of men whose survival was ensured and 
who were looking for other pastimes, the ques- 
tion arises of whether his first law reelly means 
much more than the insistence of W. E. Moore 
(cf. Industrial Relations and the Social Order), 
L. Coser (cf. The Functions of Conflict) and 
many others that interests of conflicting parties 
are common to the extent that they share a frame 
of reference (a firm, a society) but differ about 
what goes on within it. It is true that Lenski 
carefully avoids the dubious notion of “so- 
cietal survival” which looms so large in the 
functional theory of stratification. But the “sur- 
vival of mankind as a species” (p. 44) is not 
sufficiently removed to be exempt from some of 
the same criticism, The “common interest” in the 
apparent syntheses of the integration and con- 
flict approaches is really nothing more than the 
substantively irrelevant fact that ane is an- 
alyzing events within certain units. Indeed, the 
sociologist analyzing the situation is the only 
one whose interest in the survival of the unit is 
worth mentioning. Those actually involved have 
nothing to gain from imputations of common 
interest. It is true that as an enterprise, a “‘so- 
cial system,” or “mankind as a species” cease to 
exist. we can no longer analyze the processes of 
power and resistance within them. But it does 
not follow that so long as they do exist, we 
have to look at them in functional terms. 

Still, Lenski’s synthesis gains in substance and 
fascination as he begins to apply it to societal 
types in the sweep of history. There are minor 
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points of fact and not so minor points of ap- 
proach (notably, something close to a tech- 
nological determinism in the underlying theory 
of change) which might be held against him. 
Nevertheless, Lenski is able to make his the- 
oretical point rather impressively. Types of so- 


cieties in which men must spend almost all their - . 
energy to insure survival have but rudimentary -` 


systems’ of stratification—non-economical and. 
often non-institutionalized. As the surplus in-. 
creases, stratification systems become more 
elaborate, more effective, and more firmly tied 
to positions rather than persons. Yet as one 
reads on through hunting and gathering socie- 
ties, simple horticultural societies, advanced 
horticultural societies, agrarian societies of vari- 
ous types, and through stratification systems 
that are progressively involved, more differenti- 
ated and increasingly vicious, one begins to 
wonder how Lenski is going to cope with -in- 
dustrial societies. Is he going to repeat, for 
these societies in which the “surplus” is un- 
precedented, the arguments of Marx or, say, P. 
Sweezy, and assert that inequalities have also 
reached unprecedented dimensions—or he is 
going to give his analysis that “dialectical” turn 
favoured by German scholars like S. Landshut 
and at least the early H. Schelsky who like to 
describe contemporary Western societies as class- 
less? In any event, it is clear that Lenski’s the- 
ory is heading for trouble in the contemporary 
West. 

Here, however, is an honest scholar. Lenski 
even abstains from invoking the magical formula 
of the “dialectic” to conjure away uncomfortable 
facts. Having discussed briefly some common 
features of industrial societies, he states: 


“Of all types of societies we have examined, none 
illustrates better than the industrial, the difficulties 
and limitations of a purely deductive and highly 
general approach to stratification theory. Given the 
vastly increased productivity of this type of society 
and the greatly enlarged powers of industrial states, 
nothing would be more logical than to predict in- 
equalities in power and privilege even greater than | 
those found in agrarian societies. However, even a 
limited survey of the contemporary scene suggests 
that this is not the case, and a more extensive ex- 
amination confirms this impression. If anything, 
inequalities in power and privilege seem usually 
somewhat less pronounced in mature industrial $o- 
cieties than in agrarian. In short, the appearance of 
mature industrial societies marks the first significant 
reversal in the age-old evolutionary trend toward 
ever increasing inequality.” (p. 308, italics by 
Lenski) 

After this, Lenski proceeds to demonstrate 
the “reversal” impressively. He also offers a 
few explanations, such as the changed relation- 
ship between technological and administrative 
efficiency. Curiously there is no point at which 
he appears disturbed by his finding or concerned 
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about the validity of his general theory. Yet it 
seems to me that in these chapters on industrial 
. societies Lenski himself provides almost a classic 
falsification of the synthetic theory of stratifica- 
‘tion: 

. Indeed, Lenski has done more. He is worried 
_ about a number of- specific problems arising 
` from the dilemma into which he has maneuvered 
- himself. If power elites control the ‘sirplus, 
why do they give it away? Why did citizenship 
spread? Why have more and more groups gained 
access to education? Why is there vertical social 
mobility? The questions are pertinent, but Len- 
ski’s answers are not altogether satisfactory: 
. “Because elites have multiple goals, and are not 
concerned with maximizing material rewards 


_, ‘alone, they may be willing to make certain 


economic concessions... .” (p. 315). May they 
not be forced to do so? Lenski indicates this: 
“By granting the lower classes some share in 
the economic surplus, they can reduce worker 
hostility and the accompanying losses from 
strikes, slowdowns, and industrial sabotage.” 
(p. 314). But is the interplay of power and re- 
sistance really an invention of industrial socie- 
ties? Those in power impose their values on the 


whole of society to the extent to which those 


subjected to them allow them to do so. The 
ways in which these limits of power are defined 
vary with definable conditions, as do the ways in 
which resistance to power is expressed. Even 
vertical mobility may be a version of the class 
struggle. At all times, however, the structure of 
_ distributive inequality is basically a reflection 
of the values and interests of the powerful 
(with a limited number of additional factors in- 
tervening between them and their reflection). 
This extends into all spheres of life, but re- 
sistance against the powerful is always likely to 
be greatest when their claims threaten what is 
perceived to be a condition of survival (so that 
there may well be a persistent expansion of the 
__basic—and equal—status of all men which, as 
a generalized Besitzstand, provides a definition 
of perceived conditions of survival and thus 
certain limits of power). 

This would not be the place even to initiate 
the path of another theory of social stratifica- 
tion, were it not that its rudiments are often 
recognizable in Lenski’s own analysis. I realize 
that this is a partisan position in the light of 
current sociological controversies, but it seems 
to me that Lenski’s book is best where he in- 
clines most to a power analysis of stratification 
‘and weakest where he employs notions such 
as support, consensus, need, and equilibrium. 
Tronically one might say that as the surplus in- 
creases, Lenski’s explanations improve. In any 
case, he has much to say about the distribution 
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of power in various types of society and about 
its relation to social strata’ and (mostly by im- 
plication) to social classes. 

This conclusion raises a final, somewhat meth- 
odological point. Lenski shares the sentiment ' 
of many in looking for a “synthesis” of con- 
trasting positions. This “synthesis” has al- 
ready taken many different forms. Some claim 
that either the equilibrium or the coercion ap- 
proach (usually the former) is “on a higher 
level of generality;” others argue that both are 
but two sides of the same medal or that one is 
“really” identical with the other. Lenski is 
searching for a gentle compromise (cf. p. 443: 
“On three of the eight issues, [the synthesis] 
leans heavily in the conservative direction, on 
two, in the radical. On the remaining three it 
involves a complex mixture of elements of both 
traditions ...”). But why should a synthesis be 
so desirable in the first place? One cannot help 
feeling that the motives for seeking a reconcilia- 
tion are often professional rather than scholarly. 
In terms of knowledge what counts is, on 
the level of meta-theory, whether it is useful 
and, on the level of theory, whether it is con- 
firmed. Unless one of the two approaches is 
proven useless, there is no point whatever in 
trying to combine it with the other. Nor is 
their any a priori reason to assume that théories 
in which both equilibrium and coercion figure 
somewhere are bound to be superior to those 
that are apparently more one-sided. 

Lenski is not always terribly clear about 
these matters, perhaps because he does not ask. 
himself quite often enough about the logical 
status of his arguments. His uneasiness about 
“purely deductive” theory is a case in point. If 
one regards facts which contradict a theory as 
proof of the desirability of simultaneous thought 
and research, one has taken a pleasant but in- 
tellectually unrewarding way out. There is noth- 
ing wrong with deductive theory umless it is 
wrong. Lenski’s uneasiness about it is. merely 
a symptom of the fact that there is too little of 
it in his book. He starts off with a meta-the- 
oretical discussion of general orientations. He 
then proceeds to develop a paradigm which in- 
cludes somewhere a few statements that come 
close to a theory in the strict sense (and I 
have singled out, possibly even overemphasized, 
these statements here for discussion). The em- 
pirical generalizations which he offers in the 
bulk of the book have an obvious bearing on 
the more general discussion preceding them. But 
their precise bearing, and especially their ability 
to falsify theory, remains uncertain. Lenski is 
content with what he calls rather vaguely a 
“better fit between theory and data.” 

Even if one appreciates the contribution ren- 
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dered by this remarkable book, one is bound not 
only to agree with Lenski’s own conclusion that 
“much remains to be done,” but to look for 
methodologically more conscious attacks on the 
theory of social stratification in the future. Gen- 
eral explanations of those varieties of inequality 
which have decisive consequences for observable 
events are still in demand. But whoever em- 
barks on the search will find Lenski’s imagin- 
ative and substantial work an indispensable 
guide. 
Rat¥F DAHRENDORF 
Universitat Konstans 
Konstanz, Germany 


Lenski’s theory of social stratification is 
laudably ambitious. Unlike most students of the 
subject, he takes all of human social experience 
as his canvas and attempts a theoretical state- 
ment as applicable to the Bushmen as to the 
United States. Since most of the writing in the 
field has been highly parochial, this universality, 
backed by massive reading, is welcome. Unfor- 
tunately, its results are vitiated by a conceptual 
primitiveness that neglects some of the most im- 
portant insights of modern social science. 

In its fundamentals, Lenski’s standpoint is 
utilitarian. Stratification is viewed as the dis- 
tribution of goods and services, the study of 
“who gets what and why?” The starting point is 
the nature of man, whom Lenski holds to be 
actuated primarily by individual self-interest. 
Not able to survive alone, men must cooperate, 
but anly “. .. to the extent required to ensure 
the survival and continued productivity of 
others whose actions are necessary or beneficial 
to themselves” (p. 44). Beyond the subsistence 
level, self-interested power determines the dis- 
tribution of goods and services. Inequality 
varies more or less directly with technological 
advance, an advance that determines the amount 
of surplus available for distribution. The book’s 
central chapters are organized by technological 
levels as Lenski marshals comparative evidence 
in support of his theory. 

I call the theory “utilitarian” because it re- 
duces the role of values in social action to the 
‘calculation of relative advantage; it assumes 
that the ends of action are objectively given 
and universal, As Parsons has shown in The 
Structure of Social Action, the fathers of mod- 
ern sociology abandoned this assumption as 
unenlightening around the turn of the century. 
I cannot trace their critiques here, but the up- 
shot is that ends are more usefully assumed to be 
subjectively variable~-or, to use more modern 
terminology: culturally defined. 

Lenski does, of course, recognize cultural var- 
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ability, but throughout the study he treats it 
as residual—as accounting only for the variance 
that cannot be explained by his own utilitarian 
scheme. He apparently justifies the scheme as 
the only alternative to the strict functionalist 
view that societies are consensual and that in- 
equality is accepted as in the nature of things. 
Such a view is obviously unsatisfactory, but a 
closer reading of Weber, whom he quotes ap- 
provingly, would have shown that it need not 
follow from an assumption that ends are cultur- 
ally defined. Nor need a cultural perspective 


foster neglect of economics in social action.- 


The point is simply that devotion to economic 


advantage is itself culturally variable, as econ- ` 


omists now commonly recognize. It is distress- 
ing to find Lenski saying toward the end of the 
book (pp. 430-431), and after all his compara- 
tive reading, that the North-Hatt study’s high 
correlations of income and education with 
prestige supports the thesis that prestige is a 
reflection of occupational power and privilege. 
One can argue equally well that the correlations 
indicate the high value Americans give to occu- 
pational achievement and especially to achieve- 
ment in materially productive occupations. 
Lenski can neglect the cultural element in the 
commitment to productivity because he treats it 
as a simple, automatic result of technological 
advance requiring no explanation beyond the as- 
sumption of universal aquisitiveness. The work 
of development economists suggests, on the con- 
trary, that systems of social stratification involve 
specific value commitments and serve to produce 
goods and services as well as to distribute 
them. 

All these difficulties appear in Lenski’s chap- 
ters on the horticultural societies, societies 
which especially interested me as an anthropolo- 
gist concerned with Africa. The thesis is again 
that productivity varies with technology and in- 
equality with productivity. Thus, hoe cultiva- 
tion is more productive than digging-stick cul- 
tivation. Since digging-stick cultivators have only 
limited surplus, they achieve only limited in- 
equality through shamanism and prestige-produc- 
ing, potlatch-type exchanges; since hoe culti- 
vators have a greater surplus, they achieve 
greater inequality through state-building. With 
all due respect to the anthropological colleagues 
upon whom Lenski relies, we actually know very 
little about the relative intrinsic productivity of 
digging-stick and hoe cultivation. But leaving 
that aside, it is by no means clear that horti- 
cultural societies yield a high correlation between 
productivity and inequality—much less that the 
latter is the result of the former. Certainly the 
relationship is very imperfect in Africa, more 
imperfect than Lenski’s sample would suggest. 
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Actually, in the end, Lenski claims no more 
than that the level of technology creates possi- 
bilities and sets limits. He sees the cultural 
variation but, kaving built his inquiry upon utili- 
tarian principles, he can only regard it as resid- 
ual and random. This is what disappoints me 
most acutely. An approach that forsakes so 
much that is interesting about stratification 
seems unworthy of the great labor Lenski has 
devoted to it. 

Liovp A, FALLERS 

Dept. of Anthropology 

University of Chicago 


Within every fat man, some wit has observed, 
is a thin man struggling to get out. Perhaps, too, 
within every text book is a real book struggling 
to get out. Power and Privilege displays many 
painful earmarks of the text genre. It is written 
in textbookese; it attempts to cover the whole 
of a vast field; and its preface invokes the 
Hegel of freshman history courses. “Applying 
the Hegelian dialectic to the past,” the author 
has discovered that “the otherwise confusing his- 
tory of stratification theory” falls into a simple 
pattern. There have been “proponents of a con- 
servative thesis that social inequality is both 
inevitable and just,” and “proponents of a 
radical antithesis that it is neither.” But the 
historical process has now, at long last, yielded 
up a synthesis—Power and Privilege may not 
offer its ultimate expression, but the book does 
_ contain “its basic outlines.” In search of these 
outlines, the reader must navigate simplistic 
summaries of the views of “Edmund Burke, the 
famed English conservative,” Micah, and John 
of Salisbury, as well as a chapter which begins: 
“One of the basic facts of human existence is 
the curious intermingling of good and evil in the 
affairs of men,” There are frequent penetrating 
asides such as the following on the problem of 
automation: “These fears are not without foun- 
dation; automation obviously could lead to 
large-scale unemployment. However, it is not 
inevitable; men have it within their power to 
create institutional arrangements which can pre- 
vent it. The real question, then, is ee 
they will do so.” 

But Power and Privilege is not really a os 
book; it merely reads like one. There is, in fact, 
a thin man there, if we but have the patience to 
look for him. Indeed, the book has two distinctive 
features that make the search worthwhile. Len- 
ski redefines the field of social stratification to 
include every facet of the process by which 
valued resources are distributed throughout so- 
ciety; the study of stratification is thus the 
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study of who gets what and why. Second, Lenski 
develops his theory by intelligently sifting 
through a vast body of historical and ethno- 
graphical evidence; he avoids the parochial con- 
centration on recent Western experience that 
has long plagued American sociology. 

The first of these innovations should appeal 
to anyone who shares my feeling that recent 
work on stratification has been excessively nar- 
row and technical, too often evading the great 
issues that engaged a Marx, a Weber, and a 
Durkheim. Lenski’s conception of stratification 
calls for macroscopic studies of “power and 
privilege” rather than microscopic analyses of 
prestige. Of course, there is the difficulty that 
this expands the field so widely as to take in 
much of the intellectual universe and require 
the student to become a Renaissance man with 
awesome obligations to economics and political 
science, as only two of the most relevant disci- 
plines. But the difficulty is deserved and- justifi- 
able. There are, after all, close relationships be- 
tween social status, wealth, political power in 
every known society, though the particulars 
vary widely and are not equally obvious. Only 
in a social order like our own, where the politi- 
cal sphere is formally distinct, could any scholar 
dream of examining one of these facets in isola- 
tion. And if wealth is the economist’s turf with. 
power the exclusive playground of the politi- 
cal scientist, then the sociologist is left sand 
hardly worth sifting. Lenski’s all-embracing ecu- 
Mmenicism is thus an important corrective to a 
pernicious tendency. Some of his most interest- 
ing passages deal with the role of the state in 
the struggle for wealth and status, and with the 
declining importance of “the political class sys- 
tem” in industrial society. 

The second major virtue of Power and Privi- 
lege is that it draws its detail and substance not 
merely from Jonesville and Eastern City but 
from the Roman Republic, Mughal India, the 
Ottoman Empire, and tribal Africa, I must con- 
fess, however, that reading some of this ma- 
terial took on aspects of retribution: having 
once been go foolish as to urge the sociological 
uses of historical data, I received fitting punish- 
ment in having to wade through it all. Lenski 
told me more than I really cared to know about 
the Southern Bantu kings, the Plateau Tonga 
of Northern Rhodesia, etc. This is. partly a 
literary problem since the author’s prose is not 
the liveliest imaginable. But it is also a com- 
ment on the substantive analysis. If Lenski is 


- to be commended for ranging so far in search of 


data, it remains true that these data are not 
intrinsically fascinating and illuminating to the 
social scientist. They can only be made illumi- 
nating by the analytical framework in which 
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they are placed. That much of Power and Priti- 
lege is a chore to read suggests that much of its 
analysis is inadequate and uninteresting. 

To detail the inadequacies in Lenski’s theory 
would require a good deal of space, so I will 
offer only the generalization that the author has 
erred in attempting to distill more than ten 
thousand years of history into a theory woven 
out of five societal types (he actualy distin- 
guishes eight, plus hybrids, but discusses only 
five). Much of his analysis is therefare neces- 
sarily abstract, much too abstract for me to 
follow with patience. Indeed, I showd amend 
my earlier charge that Lenski told me more than 
I cared to know about some of these societias. 
It would be more accurate to say that it was 
more than I cared to know because it was less 
than I needed to know, if I were to use these 
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cases to derive broader conclusions about strati- 
fication generally. I would have preferred fewer 
examples with richer details to yield less cosmic 
but more concrete propositions, about who gets 
what and why. This might also have invited 
greater attention to the process of social change. 
‘While Lenski often speaks of “the dynamics of 
distributive systems” (this is a chapter title, in 
fact), his analysis is essentially static through- 
out. l 

I bave attempted, then, to praise with faint 
damns, for this is a book of some substance and 
power. It could have been a much better one, 
but that in itself is a compliment of sorts. Bet- 
ter an ambitious failure than a mediocre success. - 

STEPHAN THERNSTROM 
Department of History 
Harvard Universtiy 
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Mox Weber e il Destino della Ragione. By 
FRANCO FERRAROTTI. Bari: Editori Laterza, 
1965. 175 pp. L. 1,600 (Paperback). 


Ferrarotti, the Chicago-trained sociologist 
who is generally responsible for the growing 
success of sociology in Italy, has written a very 
fine intellectual portrait of Max Weber. This 
little: book -cortains many fresh ideas about 
Weber’s unique intellectual formation, his rela- 
tionship to Marx, his place in the tradition of 
German historicism, and his contribution to 
the famous Methodenstreit, which laboriously 
sought a reconciliation between nature and 
history, scientific law and unique existential ex- 
perience, social fact and social action. The 
discussion approaches Ferrarotti’s best in the 
excellent treatment of Weber’s concept of Wert- 
freiheit, a notion so badly misconstrued that 
it is now generally taken as a justification for 
avoiding controversial issues and assuming “a 
purely juridical responsibility toward possible 
clients.” 

Wertfrethext, Ferrarotti argues, was never in- 
tended by Weber as a kind of absolute “Tibera- 
tion” from values. On the contrary, for Weber, 
to be free or neutral in this sense amounted 
to permanently condemning oneself to an in- 
ability to comprehend the “infinite wealth” of 
reality. “To be free from values refers to the 
freedom of him who, having become clearly 
conscious of values and value judgments... 
is responsibly free to ‘choose’ any valuational 
viewpoint precisely because he is conscious of it 
and tends to induce consciousness of it in others 
ag well.” Freedom from values thus consists of 
a methodological awareness that makes possible 
a conscious, and therefore rational, approach 
to the social fact. More basic still, Weitfrethest 
amounts to being conscious of the particular 
“viewpoints” taken by the researcher and of 
the basic assumptions of social science, among 
which is the premise that a finite part of the 
infinite number of phenomena has some mean- 
ing for the existing human situation. 

In all this, Ferrarotti, wholly European and 
impeccably Italian à fin de siécle, does a truly 
admirable job. However, he is not always 
limpid, nor does he always avoid a pronounced 
“Ulysses complex.” In: the first place, he gets 
so deeply caught up in the jargon of German 
philosophy that at times he ceases to communi- 
cate entirely. He never entertains the naughty, 
skeptical thought that Weber’s “methodology” 


—with its “intuitive psychologism” of the 
Verstehen method and the para-taxonomic in- 
vention of the “ideal type”—might be a com- 
plex exercise in conceptual analysis designed 
to resolve the insoluble issues of German 
metaphysics. This reviewer agrees with Lukacs, 
whom Ferrarotti hastily accuses of “a haughty 
inability to comprehend,” in Lukács’ assertion 
that Weber is, and remains, essentially a philos- 
opher. Ferrarotti retorts that Weber’s work is 
an obligatory step toward the construction of a 
social science, but this may say little more than 
that social scientists can be easily misguided. 
Why is it that sociologists are still merrily 
seduced by the celebrated Protestant Ethic, 
years after Samuelsson demonstrated the incredi- 
ble statistical blunders in Offenbacher’s work, 
on which Weber leaned so heavily? 

In the second place, Ferrarotti’s uncritical ac- 
ceptance of Weber’s emphasis on “meaning” 
leads him to some tricky pronouncements. 
Scientific knowledge, we are admonished, does 
not embrace aH knowledge. Indeed, if it is 
taken to be exhaustive, it slips into scientism, 
gives sanction to a divorce between facts and 
values and between theory and research, and 
ends by being technically perfect but humanly 
irrelevant. Who today would hold that scientific 
knowledge exhausts all knowledge? How has 
“scientism” in the physical sciences led to a 
divorce between theory and research? Is it hu- 
manly irrelevant to discover that “power renders 
conservative,” whether or not the finding is ac- 
companied by value considerations? Finally, 
the propriety of keeping facts and values dis- 
tinct depends on the definition of “values.” 
If by this term is meant “value judgment,” 
then it is unavoidable that it will enter the 
picture in the selection of the phenomenon to 
be studied, which is precisely what Weber had 
in mind in the first place. This is not to say, 
however, that value judgments should influence 
one’s perception of the facts, once the analysis 
of the phenomenon in question has been un- 
dertaken. If, however, “value” refers to a con- 
sciousness of what is relevant, no separation of 
fact and value is possible in any case, for this 
type of value lies at the very heart of any 
scientific quest. 

It would seem that Ferrarotti’s problem arises 
from his particular conception of sociology. 
Despite his repeated use of the term “science,” 
I gather that for him sociology is the dis- 
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cipline of “social criticism.” In that case, once 
the distinction between “science” and “criti- 
cism” is clearly understood, this reviewer will 
be the first to honor this wonderfully passion- 
ate appeal by a mature sociologist for moral 
and intellectual commitment in the period of 
“sedate analysis,” “collegial criticism,” ‘“main- 
stream thinking,” “regular guys,” and financed 
“detachment” from organized piracy against 
political honesty. 
JOSEPH LOPREATO 

University of Texas 


Sociologie de L’Action. By ALAIN TOURAINE. 
' Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1965. 507 pp. No 

price indicated. (Paperback). 

This volume testifies to the creativity among 
today’s “young” sociologists in France, those 
trained and educated since World War II who 
reflect a synthesis of French influence (Fried- 
mann, Aron, Gurvitch, Naville, etc.) and Ameri- 
can (Lazarsfeld, Merton, Bendix, Lipset, Par- 
sons, etc.). Touraine is currently Director of the 
Laboratory for Industrial Sociology, in Paris. 
He is no stranger to or among American sociolo- 
gists. His Soctologie de L’Action is what it claims 
to be—both a theoretical essay and a compre- 
hensive use of empirical studies relating to the 
broad problems of industrial society sui generis: 
bureaucracy, work, social class, the labor move- 
ment, democracy, and mass culture. 

Touraine’s objective is partly to criticize 
functional sociology, not by rejecting it, but 
by supplementing it with an “actionalist” ap- 
proach. After a long wind-up (240 pages) ex- 
plaining his version of such an approach, he 
introduces it to the reader in his analysis of 
industrial civilization. The concept af work is 
at the center of his analysis because “le travail 
est á la fois action et situation” (work is 
both action and condition). Still, the book’s dis- 
cussion of mass culture indicates that Touraine 
has not placed exclusive importance on work 
as the sole preoccupation of men. Non-work 
activities are of growing importance; but both 
types of activity must be understood jointly 
withm the context of industrial civilization. 

“Actionalist sociology’—as compared to 
functionalism and structuralism—can move 
towards more scientific concepts of man. This 
can be achieved more concretely through the 
study of social movements, by an emphasis 
on content rather than method. All of this justi- 
fies the seemingly unsystematic terminology 
Touraine uses to designate the major approaches 
in his sociological analysis.. 

The purpose of actionalist analysis is to un- 
derstand the raison d'être of social models of 
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behavior created by an historical subject, start- 
ing with the work context. Instead of viewing 
individual and collective acts as mere responses 
to a given social situation, this analysis stresses 
the composition of that situation beginning with 
a creative experience. As such an experience, 
work is social not only because it involves 
society, but also because it is not reducible to 
natural laws imposed by the work itself. Work 
defines a peculiar system of normative orienta- 
tions. For Touraine, work is more the creator of 
history than simply a contextual element in the 
evolutionary process. 

The book’s discussion of concrete phenomena, 
such as the “dual dialectic of social classes,” 
brings its contributions to life. Here Touraine 
makes full use of the findings of such social 
scientists as Eysenck, Stouffer, Lipset and W. 
Kornhauser concerning working-class political 
authoritarianism and economic progressivism in - 
contrast to the attributes of the upper class. 
Such a dual dialectic theory allows a better 
understanding of many social phenomena than 
the simple theory of conflict between class in- 
terests. However, Touraine makes no arrogant 
claim that his concept is some sort of all- 
encompassing key to the explanation of all 
history and all behavior. Similar modesty 
characterizes his other new terms, and this is 
itself a welcome breeze (one that reflects the au- 
thor’s theoretical growth since the early 1950's 
a this reviewer first became acquainted with 

And yet the volume is not just a cafeteria with 
a menu of vulgar eclecticism. Perhaps its most 
striking and promising attribute is that it repre- 
sents a new stage in French sociology, a stage 
that avoids the anti-empirical qualities of early 
European writings and even moves beyond the 
more recent penchant for a variety of specific 
and descriptive empirical surveys. The present 
emphasis is on fruitful, creative syntheses based 
on such surveys—syntheses that are devoid of 
crude ideology, but nevertheless focus upon 
meaningful, value-relevant topics. Thus, aliena- 
tion, worker control, bureaucracy and other 
phenomena are all within the author’s purview. 
Touraine’s analysis of alienation offers an ex- 
ample. He distinguishes three broad types of 
alienation—technicist, bureaucratic, and politi- 
cal—each of which can develop separately, as 
well as together, It is only in totalitarian socie- 
ties that all three combine. 

In his Conclusion, Touraine includes some 
consideration of the responsibilities of sociolo- 
gists and sociological research, resulting from the 
possibilities of prediction and the emergence of 
new social problems and movements (e.g., eco- 
nomic development and democracy). He claims 
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that research is doomed to failure if it restricts 
itself to pure description based only on direct 
use of social facts collected through observation, 
without going beyond such concrete data. The 
discussion here is reminiscent of Merton’s views 
about the necessary interaction between research 
and theory in the “middle-range.” In addition, 
however, Touraine writes, “It is interesting 
to know that there is a connection between slums 
and juvenile delinquency, or between skill-level 
and union membership, but these findings take 
on meaning only when the dependent and inde- 
pendent variables are placed in a broader total- 
ity, allowing for a clarification of the direction 
for action.” (p. 472). 

Some of the major chapter headings that 
would be of interest to French-reading social 
scientists are: “Class Societies and Industrial 
Civilization,” “The Dual Dialectic of Organiza- 
tions,” “Industrial Work and Working-Class 
Consciousness,” “Leisure and Mass Society,” 
and “Cultural Alienation.” This reviewer would 
like to see Touraine do what Crozier did with 
his study on bureaucracy, i.e., undertake the 
job of translating the book into English. He 
could do it much better than a professional 
translator, or an English-language sociologist 
with a knowledge of French. 

' Harotp L, SHEPPARD 
The Upjokn Institute, Washington, D. C. 


| Emile Durkheim. By Rosert Brerstept. New 

York: Dell Publishing Company, 1966. 255 

pp. $.75 (Paperback). Ea 

This addition to the “Laurel Great Lives and 
Thought” series provides an admirable intro- 
duction to Durkheim for general readers and 
beginning students. Bierstedt has judiciously 
chosen representative samples from Durkheim’s 
major works (On the Division of Labor in So- 
cisty, Rules of Sociological Method, Suicide 
and The Elementary Forms of the Religious 
Life) and skillfully interwoven them with his 
own lucid interpretations. The latter put a fine 
gloss on the originals, a fact of interest to hard- 
pressed graduate students and their professors. 
An adequate biographical essay introduces the 
collection. And at seventy-five cents the price 
is right. 

Still, this edition must be added to the re- 


cently enlarged shelf of Durkheim readers now: 


available, and in the intellectual ecology of this 
company, its niche will be limited. It lacks the 
breadth of Simpson’s sampler (Crowell), the 
depth of Nisbet’s analysis (Prentice-Hall), and 
the diversity of Wolff’s critical essays (Free 
Press, reissued in paper as Essays on Sociology 
and Philosopky). What Bierstedt has done he 
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has done very well, but more is needed, Out- 
standing on the agenda of Durkheim studies, as 
he contends, is “a definitive edition, in English, 
of all his works.” As further required writing, 
I would add a companion volume to Bendix’s 
Max Weber: An Intellectual Portrait, surely 
the prose model for such undertakings. Bier- 
stedt’s own background in philosophy and soci- 
ology, as well as his solid beginning in the 
present work, commends him to this task. 

My transgression on the academic taboo 
against making work for others-not-one’s-stu- 
dents may be excused on the grounds of a clear 
and present confusion regarding Durkheim’s 
place and importance in the sociological enter- 
prise. Clearly our estimate of Durkheim is more |. 
reverential than referential Presently it is less 
appreciation than patterned evasion. As Alpert, 
Hinkle, and now Bierstedt observe, American 
sociologists generally have been unfriendly to- 
wards Durkheim. Consider: (1) Durkheim as a 
macrosociologist, (2) Durkheim as a sociologist 
of the moral order, and (3) Durkheim as a 
sociological functionalist. In each instance, and 
with but few recent exceptions (e.g. Angell), 
matters stand much as he left them. 

‘Consider further the substantive problem in- 
volving all three of the above and which con- 
stituted Durkheim’s main concern: the moral 
basis of advanced societies. Does functional in- 
tegration offer an equivalent of “moral integra- 
tion” as a basis of social solidarity? Durkheim 
well understood that functional interdependence 
did not necessarily imply social integration, and 
his early affirmation must be revised on the in- 
ternal evidence of differential suicide rates and 
economic integration. Such reconsideration 
emerges in his later concern for “professional 
ethics” as a basis for the moral integration of 
junctional communities. Such questions as these 
remain unanswered; selective inattention to 
them can only stunt the sociological imagination. 
We are indebted to Professor Bierstedt for re- 
viewing them again, if all too gently. 

C. PARKER WoLF 

Brown University 


Sociology and Philosophy: A Centenary Colec- 
tion of Essays and Articles, By L, T. Hos- 
HOUSE. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1965. xxvii, 340 pp. $8.00. 


This centenary collection of L. T. Hobhouse’s 
writings by Professor Morris Ginsberg provides 
an accessible source of Hobhouse’s life work. 
Professor Ginsberg supplies a warm and de- 
tailed introduction to the man and his works. 
We also gain a glimpse of the impact of Hob- 
house and his students upon the development 
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of social science and the general intellectual life 
in and around the London School of Economics 
and Political Science. 

Two kinds of “philosophical” concerns are 
indicated in these writings. The first involves 
an active search for general principles and or- 
ganizing conceptions in sociological study. The 
second relates to the cumulation of philosophi- 
cal “wisdom” for both ethical. and political 
dimensions of the good life in modern society. 
These generalized interests are revealed through 
the following essays: “The Roots of Modern 
Sociology,” “The Law of Three Stages,” “The 
Historical Evaluation of Property in Fact and 
in Idea,” “The Simplest Peoples,” “Christian- 
ity,’ “Aristocracy,” “Industry and the State,” 
“Comparative Ethics,” “Comparative Psychol- 
ogy,” “Are Physical, Biological, and Psycho- 
logical Categories Irreducible?,” and “The 
Philosophy of Development.” Hobhouse’s many 
problems are still with us, and some of his 
suggestions deserve detailed re-examination. 

At the theoretical level, his critical examina- 
tion of the mutual determination of ‘“wholes” 
and “parts” in social-cultural and biological 


“systems reveals high sophistication about the 


proper role of analogies and comperisons in 
ordering theoretical conceptions of evolution, 
development, and change. He is careful in spe- 
cifying the range of possible relationships and 
the direction and weight of influences in the 
mutual determination of outcomes. He does not 
settle on the side of the “whole determines 
its parts” approach (a functional-teleological 
frame) nor on the side of a mechanistic-reduc- 
tionist explanation. Instead, he searches for 
adaptive mechanisms in man and among other 
organisms, and he reveals a keen sense of com- 
parative development of “Mind” or “correlat- 
ing” structures (reflexes, instincts, trial-and- 
error, goal-oriented systems) in nature. His 
orientation is consistent with the work of 
Simon, Newell, and Shaw and with D. T. Camp- 
bell’s overview of evolutionary developments 
in knowledge processes and blind variation- 
selection retention systems. With the develop- 
ment of “machines” which can simulate 
“minds,” Hobhouse’s scholarly and scientific 
temper would leave the problem open on teleo- 
logical-mechanical explanations. 

Another of Hobhouse’s impressive achieve- 
ments is in the comparative study of social and 
cultural patterns. The search for systematic 
principles about the organization of “intelli- 
gence” in societies conditions both his theoret- 
ical and empirical efforts. The inductive work 
on social evolution in Hobhouse, Wheeler and 
Ginsberg’s The Material Culture and Social In- 
stitutions of the Simpler. Peoples is impressive, 
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siven the social-cultural and intellectual con- 
zext which influenced the quality of ethnographic 
veporting. The questions which Hobhouse raises 
about the interdependence of different institu- 
zons and social arrangements with increases in 
scale and complexity remain significant theoret- 
ical and empirical challenges, as indicated in 
the works of Kroeber, Lowie, Murdock, Free- 
man and Winch, Udy, Schwartz and Miller, 
Bendix, Edmonson, Narroll, Cohen, Steward, 
Goldman, and Sahlins and Service, among a` 
host of interested students. The Barringer, 
Blanksten, and Mack collection on Soctal — 
Change and Developing Areas is also within 
this tradition. Related work by Lipset, Shan- 
non, Alford, and especially Cutright on welfare 
administration systems and societal develop- 
ment are congruent with Hobhouse’s orienta- 
tion and interest, both at a theoretical and 
applied level. 

There are more good things to say, but in 
sum, this collection is recommended to students 
of comparative social organization and social 
control as well as to those with deep interest 
in a “philosophical? overview of theoretical 
problems and answers. 

KryosHi IkEDA 

Oberlin College 


The Uses of Comparative Soctology. By STAN- 
ISLAV ANDRESKI. Berkeley, Cal.: University 
of California Press, 1965. x, 369 pp. $6.50. 


Stanislav Andreski is the simplified name 
adopted by Stanislaw Andrzejewski, the well- 
known author of Military Organisation and So- 
ciety (1954). At present he is Professor of 
Sociology at the University of Reading, England. 

In his study of military organization, Andre- 
ski based his conclusions on a broad range of 
data about different countries and different his- 
torical periods. His skillful use of the compara- 
tive method added depth to his theoretical 
analysis. This volume focuses on the principles 
and methods of comparative analysis itself 
which, in the author's opinion, deserves a promi- 
nent place in sociological study. 

Andreski approaches the subject from two 
points of view. First, he discusses some general 
philosophical and methodological problems such 
as the nature of theory, the issue of deter- 
minism and teleology, the use of ideal types, 
and the nature of explanation. Second, he offers 
a substantive analysis of a number of aspects 
of social life such as feudalism, aggression and 
violence, capitalism, religion, and social para- 
sitism. These studies are designed to illustrate 
the fruitfulness of the comparative method. 

In his treatment of substantive theory, as 
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well as in his case studies, Andreski follows in 
the footsteps of Max Weber. Like Weber, he 
uses a wide range of factual data to arrive at 
inductive generalizations which provide cogent, 
illuminating, and possible explanations of events 
and developments rather than statistical and 
causal ones. These offer a convincing account 
of how and why particular social phenomena 
have come into being. Andreski’s study of so- 
cial parasitism may be singled out as his most 
original contribution. He analyses the major 
' historical forms of social parasitism, defined 
< as: “a mode of existence based on extraction 
of wealth from producers without assisting them 
‘in any way to produce it.” He discloses, its 
effect on technical development, its relation to 
poverty, and the parasitic involution of capital- 
ism. The book is enriched by Andreski’s wide 
and thorough knowledge of Near-Eastern, Ori- 
ental, arid Eastern-European societies. 

On the whole, the substantive portion of this 
book presents an impressive case for the rele- 
vance of the comparative method in sociology. 
The methodological part, however, fails to do 
justice to Andreski’s thesis because it does not 
focus directly and systematically on the many 
problems that the use of the comparative ap- 
proach raises. One gets the impression from his 
arguments, which are mainly polemical, that 
Andreski hopes to give comparative sociology 
a boost merely by criticising ideas and con- 
clusions that are widely held by sociologists 
today. This is not to say that his criticisms, as 
such, are invalid or uninteresting. On the con- 
trary, they are often well-taken. For example, 
he points out that the reference group paradigm 
is merely a verbal innovation, that some of 
Homans’ abstract findings are childish tautolo- 
gies, and that we have failed to understand 
that it is not statements about complex regu- 
larities, but their explanation, that constitutes 
a contribution to theory. Furthermore, like 
Mills, he makes a good case against the Par- 
sonian notion that advances in sciences can be 
made by thé construction of conceptual frame- 
works, and against Lazarsfeld’s tendency to 
assume that new discoveries are assùred by 
technical ingenuity and invention. However, 
Andreski has not applied his philosophical acu- 
men with equal diligence to his own thesis. 
He has not paid sufficient attention to the 
methodological issues that stem from his posi- 
tion, His conceptions of a comparative syn- 
thetic and analytical sociology call for a much 
more thorough and elaborate discussion than 
the one presented in this book. I hope that he 
will provide this discussion in his next one. . 

THEODORE ABEL 

Hunter College 
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Comparing Nations: The Use of Quantitative 
Data in Cross-National Research. Edited by 
Rrcmarp L. Merritt and STEIN ROKKAN. 
New Haven and London: Yale University 
Press, 1966. xv, 584 pp. $12.50. 


Sociologists who want to keep up-to-date on 
developments in social research should read 
this book, because it represents, along with a 
few other key works, the “new wave” in politi- 
cal science. The volume contains revised ver- 
sions of papers given at the International Con- 
ference on the Use of Quantitative Political, 
Social, and Cultural Data in Cross-National 
Comparisons held at Yale University in Septem- 
ber, 1963, and constitutes a companion piece 
to the World Handbook of Political and Social 
Indicators by Bruce M. Russett e# af. (also 
published by Vale University Press). 

The book is divided into four major sections, 
each dealing with a different aspect of com- 
parative research. The first section is devoted 
to issues of theory and method and contains 
chapters by Stein Rokkan, Karl W. Deutsch, 
and Carl J. Friedrich. The second section in- 
cludes discussions of the “aggregate data basis” 
for cross-national comparisons. Here Deutsch; ..- 
Harold D. Lasswell, Richard L. Merritt, and 
Russett outline the Yale Political Data Program 
and examine its experience and prospects; 
Rudolph J. Rummel summarizes the Dimen- 
sionality of Nations Project; Erwin K. Scheuch 
contributes a discussion of some substantive 
and methodological problems in dealing with 
aggregate data in cross-national comparisons 
and includes a lengthy consideration of the use 
of “ecological correlations”; and Ole R. Holsti 
and Robert C. North present some interesting 
data relating content analysis of what national 
decision-makers say (“soft data”) to a series 
of economic variables (“hard data”) that per- 
tain to instabilities in the international system. 

Cross-national comparisons of within-nation 
differences is the topic of the third section. 
Included are three substantive essays (A. H. 
Halsey on the education of leaders and politi- 
cal development in new nations, Alexander 
Szalai on differential evaluation of time budgets 
for comparative purposes, and Daniel Lerner on 
center-periphery relations); three data papers 
(Thomas Fox and S. M. Miller on occupational 
stratification and mobility, Juan J. Ling and 
Amando de Miguel on the “eight Spains,” and 
Merritt on attitudinal comparisons between West 
Berliners and other West Germans); one meth- 
odological essay on the implications of regional 
imbalances for cross-national research by Erik 
Allardt; and one detailed methodological analy- 
sis of indices of inequality by Hayward R. 
Alker, Jr. and Russett. 
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The fourth and final section is concerned 
with netional and international action to advance 
quantitative comparative analysis with a focus 
on organizations and institutional settings, Mer- 
ritt reviews the organization and promotion of 
political research in the United States; Rokkan 
and Henry Valen describe the Norwegian punch 
card archive—a variety of data organized by 
geographical sub-areas; Philip E. Converse 
enumerates the availability and evaluates the 
quality of sample survey data in archives within 
the United States; Scheuch and Philip J. Stone 
give an account of the use of the General In- 
quirer as a retrieval system for data archives; 
Francis G. Levy compares the General Inquirer 
with SYNTOL; Lasswell presents some ideas 
about the contextual use of audiovisual aids in 
teaching, research, and consultation; Donald V. 
McGranahan discusses comparative social re- 
search in the United Nations; Rokkan com- 
ments on the role of UNESCO in advancing 
comparative research; and the volume concludes 
with the recommendations of the Conference 
and e selected bibliography of cross-national 
research. 

This book amply demonstrates what political 
scientists in their efforts to do empirical re- 
search owe to sociologists, both in the contribu- 
tions written by sociologists and in the ap- 
proaches of the political scientists themselves. 
Making their big play into social research at a 
later date than sociologists, political scientists 
understandably took a good deal of sociological 
theory and even more of sociological method. 
But the book also reveals that the “behavior- 
ists” among the political scientists have in some 
ways leap-frogged over their sociological col- 
leagues. In fact, while many sociologists were 
limited to counter-sorters, four-fold tables, chi- 
squares, and the shores of Lake Michigan, the 
budding young empiricists among political sci- 
entists were swinging with computer technology 
and wheeling on the world scene far beyond 
the continental limits of the United States. 

This book reflects some of the results: an 
interdisciplinary orientation, a sensitivity to 
modern research trends—-especially the possi- 
bilities in the use of machines and large-scale 
Organization—and a comparative and global 
perspective, 

On the minus side are the recommendations 
of the Conference. They are limited to the more 
mundane problems of data sorting and process- 
ing, and they elide the basic problems of com- 
parative research, many of which are raised at 
one point or another throughout the book. Most 
especially there is little confrontation with 
theory. If it is true that conceptual break- 
throughs and theoretical inventions are needed 
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to create the structured knowledge that is our 
aim, then no amount of data gathering and 
-nventorying within present conceptual conven- 
tions can do the job. Furthermore, the retrieval, 
storage, and secondarv analysis of data can be 
a tremendous waste of time if the data turn out 
to be immune, as they usually are, to the virus 
of theoretical relevance, Concepts that give 
structure to the emergent body of social sci- 
entific knowledge will not emerge out of the 
data. 

Nonetheless, the book is a landmark. It sug- 
gests a transition that is bringing the rigor and 
precision of the tight little parochial study to 
the big questions of world society, a transition 
carrying us closer to the creation of a unified 
theory of history anc society based upon solid 
research, 

WENDELL BELL 

Yale University 
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The Impact of Indusiry. By WILBERT E. 
Moore. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1965. viii, 114 pp. $4.50. 


This is the first in a projected series of short 
monographs, edited by Moore and Smelser, and 
intended to convey to non-specialists and stu- 
dents the results of recent research and scholar- 
ship on the problems of social change in the 
course of economic and political modernization. 
In focussing on industry as such, Moore’s book 
is presumably concerned with the prime mover 
in the process, and thereby qualifies as an in- 
troduction to the series as a whole. While writ- 
ten from the standpoint of industrial sociology, 
it manages to reflect the renewed interest of 
many in the field in the process of industrial- 
ization rather than the functional pre-requisites 
for industry, At the same time, the book’s ab- 
stract tone and cryptic style are not likely to 
endear it to the non-professionals for whom 
it is intended. Moreover, by the author’s own 
admission, he has relied rather heavily on his 
own previous publications instead of attempt- 
ing an exhaustive review of the literature. So 
much, perhaps, for the better. 

More serious, I think, is that, despite the 
editors’ claims for the series as a whole, this 
particular volume conveys a more accurate im- 
pression of what is no longer believed than of 
what is known. Thus, it effectively challenges 
the “myth” that “industrial societies are, after 
all, industrial societies, and that the differences 
among them are less important than the simi- 
larities.” But it is less effective in illustrating 
the alternatives to such cherished beliefs as the 
conviction that industrialization invariably un- 
dermines extended kin ties—or, for that matter, 
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that the extended family is necessarily a feature 
of all non-industrial societies. To be sure, the 
alternatives require empirical as well as theo- 
retical study, and are perhaps better left to the 
more specialized monographs to follow in the 
series. But there is, I think, a fundamental con- 
tradiction between the plea for more attention 
to the historical antecedents of industrialization 
in each case, and the continued quest for ex- 
tremely high-level generalizations as well. For 
historically relevant theories require more than 
taking into account differences in the timing of 
industrialization, however valuable this may be 
as a starting point for comparative analysis. 
They also imply somewhat lower levels of gen- 
eralization; and one is not always sure that 
Moore is convinced of this point. 

Moreover, there are those who will be dis- 
appointed that the author is prepared to disavow 
parallelistic thinking only with respect to the 
second-order consequences of industrialization; 
that is to say, its effects on other institutions. 
With respect to industry itself, the alternatives 
to bureaucracy as the prevailing mode of or- 
ganizing technologically complex systems are 
seemingly few in the long run, and the 
alternatives to a “considerable commitment to 
work and its associated conventions” as the 
prevailing mode of organizing the responses of 
persons seem fewer. In short, as Moore subse- 
quently puts it, “the determinateness of the con- 
sequences decreases with distance from the 
center;” that is to say, from the technology. 
This is not the place to debate the validity of 
what is in any case an intriguing proposition. 
But if it is true, then we are left with the 
equally interesting possibility that the perspec- 
tives of industrial sociology, as we have known 
them for more than a quarter of a century, are 
of little value in understanding the problems 
of currently developing societies. 


WALTER PHILLIPS 
University of Ilinots 


The Established and the Outsiders: A Socto- 
logical Enquery into Community Problems. 
By N. Eras and J. L. Scotson. New York: 
Humanities Fress, 1965. xi, 199 pp. $6.00. 
The “Established” of the title are the 3,000 

residents of Winston Parva, a suburb of a large 

industrial city in the English Midlands; the 

“Outsiders” are the 1,200 persons who live in 

“Zone 3,” a predominately working-class hous- 

ing estate. Professor Elias and Mr. Scotson ad- 

dress themselves to the question of why, nearly 
thirty years after the construction of the Estate, 
its occupants are collectively characterized by 
the established “Villagers” as socially and mor- 
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ally inferior, and why a large proportion of 
the stigmatized seem to accept this view. 

Virtually every aspect of community life is 
considered as possibly explaining or explained 
by the cleavage between Village and Estate. 
Most of the intergroup antagonisms and images 
are shown to be historically rooted in the ori- 
gins of the Estate as a wartime haven for dis- 
placed working-class Londoners, and perpetrated 
by kinship patterns, gossip, socially segregated 
pubs and clubs, and the behavior of a minority 
of problem families. 

The data consist largely of interviews with 
approximately 100 residents of Winston Parva, 
but the authors give few details about their 
research procedures, and the quantitative evi- 
dence for some of their more interesting asser- 
tions is frequently lacking. This derives in part 
from an eschewal of conventional methods of 
presenting data and a preference for a “con- 
figurational” interpretation of the community. 
This is said to be an attempt to identify social 
patterns in context, but it is not made clear 
how this approach—later termed a theory— 
differs from those employed in other unidenti- 
fied community studies of which the authors 
are sharply critical. 

Winston Parva yields a number of promising 
insights into some of the relationships between 
social and residential mobility and the institu- 
tionalization of intergroup hostility, but per- 
haps because of the authors’ apparent preference 
for theoretical issues which are occasionally 
extraneous to the topic under consideration, 
these are not given the attention they deserve. 
Similarly, systematic attention to prior research 
might have better provided the continuity and 
comparisons which are needed if, as Elias and 
Scotson correctly observe, the community study 
is to contribute to our understanding of broader 
theoretical and substantive issues. Nevertheless, 
this addition to the growing list of British com- 
munity studies should be of interest to those 
concerned with developments in the field of 
urban sociology. 

J. Davo COLFAX 

University of Connecticut 


Zur Soziologie der Heimatvertriebenen und 
Fluchtlinge. By Hippo M. Jores. Cologne/ 
Berlin, Germany: Kiepenheuer and Witsch, 
1965, 424 pp. No price indicated, 

In its own undramatic way, this book is poli- 
tical dynamite. It confronts the West-German 
ideological definition of the East-German ex- 
pellees and refugees with a description of the 
available facts and concludes that the gap be- 


tween the two is widening. 
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The author, Hiddo Jolles, Professor of Soci- 
ology at the University of Amsterdam, set out 
to write a sociological account of the refugees, 
from their expulsion to their settlement in 
Western Germany, basing his work solely on the 
previously existing, largely German eccounts. 
The second and largest portion of the book is 
occupied with this. As such it should interest 
students of immigration, horizontal mobility, 
and disasters. 

But Jolles discovered rapidly that he could 
not use the previous work simply as a set of 
monographic studies to be assembled into a 
coherent interpretation, because they were shot 
through with the biases and interests of their 
authors, many of whom were contemporary 
actors on the political scene. He felt it neces- 
sary, therefore, to begin this book with a short 
first part devoted to an examination of what 
kinds of material existed, and wko their authors 
were, One symptom or measure of the ideologi- 
cal nature of the refugee literature is its vast 
gaps (time after time in his second part, the 
author has to indicate the lack of available 
material). The counterpart to this is the exist- 
ence of more general publications about the 
refugee question than publications about spe- 
cific aspects. 

Operating with the concept of assimilation 
(Eingliederung), Jolles finds the contemporary 
situation to be rather contradictory: at the 
level of the total West-German society the 
East-German refugees appear increasingly in- 
tegrated into the surrounding society, as in- 
dicated by occupational distributions, inter- 
marriage rates, etc. At the same time, at lower 
levels of social structure, the refugees appear 
separated from the natives, in having their own 
(apparently strong) organizations, etc. It is at 
the cultural level that the seemingly contradic- 
tory nature of the assimilation of the refugees 
can be seen most clearly: the refugees are 
accepted and assimilated in terms of a mutual 
definition of the situation whereby the refugees 
are defined as a separate group. Both refugees 
and native West Germans could agree on a 
conservative value-orientation stressing the 
value of Heimat (homeland), and only through 
such a consensus could assimilation be achieved 
—but at the price of defining the refugees as 
a separate social group in principle eternally, or 
until the return of the land beyond the Oder- 
Neisse and resettlement in the Sudetenland. 
The ambiguities of the concept of assimilation 
are well-discussed by the author. 

The existence and maintenance of such 
values is in conflict with the growth and stabil- 
ization of West (and East) German society. 
This appears as a gap between the refugee gen- 


erations and as a gap between refugee political 


Seaders and their followers. Jolles’ concluding 
value judgment is clearly stated: “It is time 
zo close the graves” (p. 395). 

We have, then, in this important and earnest 
Sook, a sociological interpretation of the situa- 
zion of the refugees in Germany; a fascinating 
zase study of the relationships between culture 
and social structure which suggests in passing 
that social science studies may themselves be 
a part of a society’s culture; and, finally, a 
contribution by a foreigner towards the hesitant 
Western German attempt to go beyond the 
hardened commonplaces of the Adenauer era. 

STEPHEN D, BERGER 

The University of Rochester 


Religion and Progress in Modern Asia. Edited 
by Ropert N, BELLAH. New York: The Free 
Press, 1965. xxv, 246 pp. $6.95. 


This is a saddening book—the more so since 
every contribution to it is written with bowed 
head, and most with bended knee as well. In 
judging it for the ASR, I judge it solely from 
a scientific point of view—not from a theologi- 
cal perspective, not in terms of earnest good 
intentions, not as a document in the humanities. 
Its merits on these and other scores (Clifford 
Geertz can write well) are all beside one awful 
point: The world is becoming more interdepen- 
dent by the minute; errors in general become 
more costly and spread havoc further and more 
rapidly; the anguishes—both avoidable and un- 


avoidable—of the late-comers to modernization 
become ever more relevant to these errors if. 


only because of increased publicity; and this 
kind of work does not even clarify, let alone 
present promising generalizations about these 
matters. Indeed, despite its expression of affect, 
this work may do more harm than good since 


publishing the results of the conference from ' 


which it derives may give. many the illusion 
that something has been done. 

The volume conteins an introduction by R. 
N. Bellah, and both that introduction and the 
conference itself were built on Soedjatmoko’s 
heartfelt “Cultural Motivations to Progress: 
The ‘Exterior’ and ‘Interior’ Views.” The essays 
which follow are: 


1. H. De La Costa, S. J.: The Concept of Prog- 
ress and Traditional Values in a Christian 
Society 

2.Raul S. Manglapus: Philippine Culture and 
Modernization 

3.5. C. Dube: Cultural Problems in the Eco- 
nomic Development of India 

4, Yusif A. Sayigh: Cultural Problems and the 
Economic Development of the Arab World 

5.Noel J. Coulson: The Concept of Progress 
and Islamic Law 
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`. 6. Clifford Geertz: Modernization in a Muslim 
_ Society: The Indonesian Case 

7. Edirtweera R. Sarachandra: Traditional Values 

and the Modernization of a Buddhist Society: 
The Case of Ceylon 

8. Josefa M. Saniel: The Mobilization of Tradi- 

tional Values in the Modernization of Japan. 


There is a brief resumé of the Conference 
discussions prepared by Bellah and a summa- 
tory essay, “Epilogue: Religion and Progress 
in Modern Asia’’—also by Bellah. 

The titles of the essays are about as descrip- 
tive as a brief review permits, The problem of 
' the collection as a whole is simple in that only 
one rationale holds it together: an important 
scholar, Max Weber, made an enormous im- 
pression by a massive comparative use of his- 
torical materials attempting to show that a 
particular religious ethic, “The Protestant 
Ethic,” was the necessary but not sufficient 
condition for the development of modern, capi- 
talistic industrial society; other religious ethics 
were alleged not to have this special quality. 
When one gets through much talk of identity 
problems (the “in” way of referring to learning, 
socialization, etc.) and culture (used to dis- 


tinguish ideas from organization?), these es- | 


says generally imply that, despite certain diff- 
culties, the particular religion studied or held 
dear by the author is not inherently defective 
as far as modernization is concerned. Although 
the syncretization of religion and modernization 
may arise only slowly (vide Geertz, pp. 104- 
107), more serious obstacles to modernization 
have other actual sources. Bellah [p. 165] does 
at least raise doubts as to whether “folk” as 
= opposed to the “orthodox” religions can take 
the blame for thwarting progress. 

The book is full of the difficulties which 
plague the social sciences. The terms “cultural” 
and “social” appear as though each were explan- 
_atory of something relative to the other, but 
nowhere is it clear where one leaves off and the 
‘other begins. The “pathetic fallacy” rules from 
the beginning [p. xvi] where Bellah describes as 
seminal a passage in which a nation grappling 
with identity crises is key. On p. 193 we learn 
that “Two conditions seem especially unfavor- 
able for the religious encouragement of progress: 
too close a fusian between religious symbolism 
and the actual world and too great a disjunction 
between them.” All hail the Golden Mean—just 
the right amount is needed, but we are given no 
independent measure of what constitutes the 
“too” at either end of the scale. One could go 
on in greater detail. 

Everyone who reads this book will sym- 
pathize with the writers and nod agreement again 
and again, but it is with their affect and their 
hope that we nod. Where, oh where, are the gen- 
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eralized statements containing variables—not 
sentiments—which will get us on with scientific 
knowledge and/or policy? It may be an unfair 
question, 

Marion J. Levy, Jr. 
Princeton University 


Caste, Class, and Power: Changing Patterns of 
Stratification in a Tanjore Village. By ANDRE 
BETEILLE. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1965. viii, 238 
pp. $5.00. 

This study is based on field work in the 
multi-caste village of Sripuram in South India 
over a period of about ten months in 1961 and 
1962. Although most of the primary data were 
collected in Sripuram, many of the study’s ob- 
servations relate to a wider area. The book 
presents an unusual description of contempo- 
rary change in a transitional society that is 
reacting to ouside pressures. l 

Prior to the impact of forces of moderniza- 
tion, social life in Sripuram was shaped by its 
division into three caste groups: the Brahmins, 
the traditional land-owning elite; the middle- 
level Non-Brahmins, mainly tenants; and the 
Adi-Brahmins, agricultural laborers possessing — 
little power in relation to the village as a whole. 
A villager’s caste determined his position in the 
class system and power hierarchy, and caste it- 
self was ascribed by birth. 

This pattern of social stratification has been 
disrupted resulting in economic and political 
systems that no longer depend entirely on caste. 
Through the intrusion of a market economy, the 
class system is becoming distinct from the caste 
structure. Not all Brahmins now own land, and 
many Non-Brahmins are acquiring some, More- 
over, agrarian relations nowadays are influenced 
not only by considerations of inherited status 
but also by impersonal market forces and 
legislation, 

The author finds that, as a consequence of 
the two closely related processes of seculariza- 
tion and westernization, there has been a con- 
traction of structural distance between proxi- 
mate segments within the caste system, though 
this has not been uniform at every level. The 
class system, however, has shown increasing 
mobility. Power also has shifted from one group 
of dominant castes to another; caste is no 
longer the most important locus of power, 
which is flowing increasingly toward the village 
councils and political parties. Power has also 
become indepenent of class to a greater extent 
than in the past. Furthermore, social mobility, 
economic change, and political modernization 
lead to the creation not only of new relations, 
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but also of new values, new attitudes, and new 
aspirations. 

Béteille concludes that the caste structure, 
once the basis of the traditional social order, 
does not afford an adequate framework for anal- 
ysis of Indian village society today. His effort 
has been to provide a more highly differentiated 
analytical scheme for the study of social change 
in India. Many of his findings are comparable to 
those of numerous other empirical works on 
the changing pattern of social stratification in 
contemporary India, conducted in the last two 
decades by Indian as well as Western sociolo- 
gists, viz., Berreman, Vose, Driver, Galanter, 
Ghurye, Gist, Khare, Mahar, Mayer, Miller, 
Opler, Orenstein, Pocock, Pohlman, the Ru- 
dolphs, Sharma, Srinivas, Weiner, to mention 
a few. But Béteille’s work is unique in that it 
is one of the most intensive, highly analytical, 
and complete studies of a well-selected village 
community undergoing rapid and radical change. 

Though many of its conclusions are of gen- 
eral applicability in present-day Indian society, 
there is need for further empirical research 
to gain a clearer picture of the emerging na- 
tional community in a land of endless diversity. 
As the traditional pattern of stratification is 
being overhauled under the impact of modern- 
izing forces, so also will the newly emerging 
system have far-reaching implications for the 
national economy, the national polity, and the 
national culture. Indeed, these are now being 
ushered in by a policy of guided social change 
in post-independence India. Béteille’s work has 
been enriched by a list of selected references 
and an excellent index. 


SANTOSH KUMAR NANDY 
University of Manitoba 


Argentina, Sociedad de Masas. By TORCUATO 
S. Dr TELLA, Grove GERMANI and JorcE 
GRACIARENA y Colaboradores. Buenos Aires: 
Editorial Universitaria de Buenos Aires, 1965, 
284 pp. No price indicated, (Paperback). 
This is an excellent collection of articles by 

some of Argentina’s outstanding young his- 

torians, sociologists, and economists. They at- 
tempi, from a variety of perspectives, to ac- 
count for the present state of their nation. 

While not entirely successful in this effort, they 

have produced a work that is rich in analytic 

insights as well as descriptive materials, 

The work is divided into two parts. The 
first is devoted primarily to an analysis of the 
impact of “the generation of the 1880’s” upon 
Argentina’s economic development. Much of 
the rapid growth of the Argentine economy in 
the last quarter of the 19th century, it is main- 
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tained, was due to the presence of a political 
elite closely linked to farming and ranching in- 
terests precisely at a time when the world 
market uniquely favored the development of 
those activities. In succeeding chapters, differ- 
ent authors chronicle the impact of the policies 
of this elite upon the process of industrializa- 
tion and the development of political parties 
in Argentina. The section concludes with-a de- 
scription of the stages of economic growth in 
Argentina since 1914, inspired by the work of 


W. W. Rostow. Here again the influence of the .. 


generation of the 1880’s is reiterated in iden- 
tifying the source of the long delay between the 
stage of preconditioning and that of self-sus- 
tained “take-off.” 

The second portion of the book is devoted 
to analyses of contemporary Argentina as a 
case study illustrating general processes of 
modernization and political development, The 
historical dimension is not ignored, however, as 
the particular factors of massive immigration; 
rapid population growth, and a relatively sud- 
den halt to the expansion of the economy are 
identified as crucial to an understanding of 
Argentina’s unique position among developing 
(and developed) nations. 

The military’s rise to prominence is seen as 
a consequence of a power vacuum. The ab- 
sence of competing groups in Argentina is at- 
tributed to the factors mentioned above as 
well as those described in the first section of 
the book. The importance of oligarchic rule in 
frustrating, as well as promoting, Argentina’s . 
development is given more general importance 
in the penultimate chapter where the Alliance 
for Progress is examined for its role in the 
modernizing process. The work concludes with 
a chapter on the development of multi-party 
political systems in Latin America, and their 
relation to the process of social change. 

Much of the unity of this collection of nine 
articles by fourteen different authors may be 
attributed to the pervasive influence of Gino’ 
Germani. Many of the authors have been his 
students or his colleagues, and his theories of 
modernization and social change appear repeat- 
edly—both implicitly and explicitly, It is pre- 
cisely this influence which makes Argentina, 
Soctety of the Masses such a worthwhile book. 

Davin NASATIR 

University of California, Berkeley 


Social Change in Israel. By JUDAN MATRAS. 
Chicago, IL: Aldine Pub., 1965. x, 207 pp. 
$6.95. 

When we first saw the film “Sallah” in Jeru- 
salem, we wondered: could the outsider under- 
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stand a production that many Israelis feel is 
thus far the best expression of emergent Israel? 
The response af our accompanying visitor, an 
American social scientist, was: Of course, one 
néedn’t be an Israeli to respond to adaptations 
to bureaucracy, the traditional family in transi- 
tion, or the mysteries and irrationality of the 
Protestant ethic. It is true that Weber had to 
invent a new social category to describe the 
Jews, and that Israel may need its own cate- 
gories as well—who ever heard of a developing 
_ country with an urban-to-rural movement? But, 
as “Sallah” sugzests, it is not fully sui generis. 
Matras, writing at the same time as the filming, 
has tried to describe the society using the tools 
of empirical social science. 

Matras is committed to a description of so- 
cial change through a demographically-domi- 
nated focus on changes in institutionalized social 
roles. Following the introductory chapter—of 
which more later—comes a ‘discussion of popu- 
lation size, composition and distribution. Hav- 
ing identified the major population groups— 
Europeans, “Orientals” and native Israelis, the 
first two cross-cut by immigration before or 
` after 1948—the subsequent three chapters are 
devoted to locating these groups, over time, in 
the context of the political, economic and kin- 
ship institutions of the society. In each chapter, 
Matras has assembled and largely limited him- 
self to the best relevant existing data. The 
inevitable result of this theoretical orientation, 
called “social structural,” is a chopping up of 
social existence. The effect is that of reading 
_a good encyclopedia: eminently useful for spe- 
cifics but a failure in giving the reader—be he 
specifically interested in Israel, in developing 
countries, or in society as such—a solid under- 
standing of multifaceted existence. The alterna- 
tive? A problem approach. In the present case, 
it would have been much more valuable to have 
had chapters on, for example, the dynamics of 
ethnic integration; Zionist ideology and social 
reality; the emergence of a viable society; and 
‘Israel as a case study for developing countries. 
Matras touches on all these but in piecemeal 
fashion, leaving it to the reader to connect 
widely-separated references. 

Beyond this expression of an overall lingering 
dissatisfaction with the theoretical orientation, 
let me say that Matras has written a book 
which evoked a wide range of responses within 
one reader. For example: 

~-Admiration: for the development, in Chap- 
ter 1, of a paradigm in terms of which the 
definitive social history of Israel will some day 
be written. This would take into account the 
social structures of the Jewish community in 
pre-independence Palestine and of the Jewish 
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communities from which immigrants originated, 
as these were transformed by wars and migra- 
tion. 

—Frustration: at the abyss between the para- 
digm of Chapter 1 and the subsequent chapters. 
Note: it is not Matras’ fault that the data 
don’t exist to flesh out the paradigm; it is to 
his credit that he shows us what data are needed. 

—Gratitude: for the assembly of most of 
the relevant empirical studies, so that anyone 
interested in Israel, for any reason, will have 
te know this book. 

—Irritation: at a small book’s unjustifiably 
detailed expansiveness in dealing with some 
topics: for example, secularism and voting (pp. 
113-130); religious observance (pp. 66-72, 
98-108); intergenerational mobility (pp. 151- 
165)— particularly when much of this is previ- 
ously published material. 

—Dismay: at the omission of some very 
major facets involved in social change, facets 
such as Israeli Arabs (justified on p. 198); the 
army; the context of foreign relations; and 
the almost complete disregard for attitudinal 
data. 

—Pleasure: at suggestive near-asides: for in- 
stance, the idea that marriage before immigra- 
tion inhibits developing a relationship to the 
broader community (p. 62); and the decline 
of the “commerce and business” segment in 
labor force statistics as indicative of economic 
development, insofar as it means the decline 
of petty trade (pp. 151, 155). 

—Gratification: at such clearly-developed 
important insights as that ethnic intermarriage 
and rationalization of childbearing “will prob- 
ably be, in the long run, tke most important 
factors” in the creation of a homogeneous so- 
ciety (p. 172); that “Israel’s recent experience 
suggests . . . that investment in human re- 
sources . . . should be prior to direct investment 
in industrial plant” in the modernization proc- 
ess (p. 169). 

In sum, the book is a solid work in which 
data are presented within a clear framework 
and grandiose speculation is eschewed. There is 
much room for criticism; but it is good that 
the book has been written. 

AARON ANTONOVSKY 

The Israel Institute of Applied 

Social Research, Jerusalem 


Education and Soctal Change in Ghana, By 
Puri Foster. Chicago, IIL: University of 
Chicago Press, 1966. xii, 322 pp. $7.50. 

What a pleasure to have a book on Ghana 
which places in perspective the hectic drama- 
turgy of its polity and offers a sober and alert 
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look at a less conspicuous but equally interest- 
ing subsystem of that significant community. 
Philip Foster’s study of Ghanaian education is 
the first to be comprehensive in both ambition 
and accomplishment. It is based on an exhaus- 
tive use of historical materials and a series of 
investigations of Ghanaian secondary schcol 
pupils, all of which is sensibly analyzed and in- 
terpreted with persistent freshness and an astute 
eye for the useful sociological generalization. 

Foster attempts “to assess the economic, 
political, and social consequences of a process 
of trensfer of formal educational institutions 
from the metropole to colonial dependencies.” 
The historical account is probably the best 
available, drawing together a variety of maze- 
rials often concerned chiefly with other things 
but closely related to the changes in Ghanaian 
education in the nineteenth and early twentieth 
century. A useful dismissal of cant is inherent 
in the author’s demonstration that British cis- 
tress over the preference of young Ghanaians 
for clerical rather than technical or manual em- 
ployment is inappropriate. While it was long 
alleged that the Ghanaian educational syst2m 
was responsible for this, it is clear that Ghana- 
ians wisely diagnosed the occupational structure 
as one that rewards clerks highly and one in 
which technically trained personnel might not 
even find suitable employment. The nature of 
the remuneration scales in the Civil Service was 
more influential upon students than any amount 
of exhortation about the value to the country 
of the technical or manual career. And iras- 
much as the colony’s English elite provided the 
role model for aspirant Ghanaians, it was idle 
to expect them to accept training for different 
jobs than the English held. Ghanaians were 
unlikely to be content with any different cur- 
riculum, despite periodic questions about “cur- 
riculum Africanization.” 

In the contemporary situation, the achieve- 
ment of widespread primary education has 
created a vast demand for secondary school'ng, 
and it is now the secondary system which is a 
crucial route for social mobility. To meet the 
demand, a range of schools has been creeted 
and expanded. It is Fosters contention taat, 
while there is considerable stratification of the 
different schools, all of them have the appzar- 
ance of accessibility. By and large, educacion 
is not widely regarded as an unrealistic ambi- 
tion for persons of low social status, though 
there remain considerable indirect but overt 
advantages for the offspring of high-status 
Souther urbanites. 

A predictable consequence of the diffusion of 
education has been the unemployment of sciool 
leavers, a situation common enough in other 
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African communities to invite questioning of 
the automatic value of investment in “human 
capital” before there is real scope for the 
employ of such capital. This is particularly rele- 
vant to Ghana because, as Foster shows, sec- 
ondary school students have developed a prefer- 


ence for professional scientific and technical ` 


careers, as opposed to law -and politics, and 
there is apparently little immediate prospect 
that these aspirations can be constructively and 
efficiently met. 

Finally, Foster notes that “. . . the startling 
thing about Ghana is not the radical break with 
the colonial past but the persistence of neo- 
colonial values and practices among a political 
elite which ostensibly rejects them” (p. 299). 
Perhaps this is startling mainly because there 
has been an overemphasis on the political study 
of Ghana among foreign scholars. Education and 
Social Change in Ghana provides a useful les- 
son in how the sociological craft may permit 
the awareness of social stability where political 
instability apparently exists. And since sociology 


prospers where dysfunction abounds (as psy-- 


chiatry thrives on illness), the sociology of edu- 

cation in the poor countries is a choice subject 

for scholars of Mr. Foster’s clarity and skill. 
: LIONEL ‘TIGER 
Umversity of British Columbia 
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Schools in a Changing Society. Edited by 
ALBERT J. Reiss, JR. New York: Free Press, 
1966. x, 224 pp. $6.95. 


This little volume purports to examine the . 


consequences of administrative school organi- 
zation for the socialization of youth in the 
school and in the community. It includes 


papers prepared as background material for” 


a federally-supported conference on this topic, 


to which the authors and a number of big-city. 


school administrators were invited. 


In addition to Reiss’s introductory section, < 


the six papers cover a wide range of subjects 
and perspectives. E. K. Nelson, Jr., in a review 


of several studies dealing with the definitions’. 


of deviance and uses of authority, points out. - 


the conflicting goals and differing institutional 
norms of the police, probation officers, and 
school officials in the handling of adolescent so- 


cial deviance. He suggests the need for greater . 
integration of activities on the part of these 


agencies. 


Eugene Litwak and Henry J. Meyer are most © 


directly concerned with the conference topic. 
Adopting the thesis that the nature of linkages 


between schools, on the one hand, and families - 


and neighborhoods, on the other, affects the 


x hk 


`~ 
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behavior of school children, and that variations 
in such linkages are affected by the social or- 
ganization and administrative styles of the 
schools, the authors develop a theoretical scheme 
for analyzing these relationships. Types of “ad- 
ministrative stvles” are based on combinations 
of Weber’s dimensions of organizational struc- 
ture; “linking mechanisms” include the variety 
of communication agents between schools and 


communities (opinion leaders, mass media, vol- 


untary associations, etc.). Combinations of ad- 
ministrative style and linking mechanisms are 
suggested which are consonant with three ap- 
proaches to school-community relations (“locked 
door,” “open door,” and “balance theory”). 
The paper by Ronald Lippitt summarizes the 


- functions of the community and its school sys- 


tems as agencies and environments for youth 
development. Lippitt relies on several ques- 
tionnaire studies of community leaders, school 
staff, community action leaders, and youths 
themselves. He recommends designs for action 
which are based on the research findings. S. 
Alan Cohen, in a polemic on the proper role of 
the educator, cautions the schools against com- 
munity involvement. Stick to the core function 
of teaching students how to read and acquire 
knowledge, he implores, and leave other social 
responsibilities to other sectors of society. 

- Eleanor Bernert Sheldon, James R. Hudson, 


‘and Raymond A. Glazier survey the develop- 


ment of New York City school integration 


plans designed to ameliorate the problems of 


ethnic concentrations in schools resulting from 


_ residential segregation. Using various concep- 


tual approaches of sociology, they attempt to 
show the implications of these plans for 
administrative decision-making in large-city 


- school systems. In a final selection, G. Franklin 


Edwards sketches some of the critical contem- 
porary schocl problems (increased student 
population, increased financial need, racial seg- 


, Yegation, inadequate education of the lower 


classes) and suggests the need for public policies 


to bring about change. 
In his opening statement, Reiss is faced with 


"the almost insurmountable task of integrating 


these diverse contributions. The merit of his 
introduction rests on his greater interest in pro- 
viding an organizing framework for the general 


_ topic. That several of the selections do not fit 


is a testimonial to the paucity of research con- 
gruent with the focus of the conference. The 
failure to include at least a summary of the 
reactions to the papers by the school adminis- 
trators at the conference is a fault of the 
volume, especially since pains were taken to 
invite them there and any effort at effecting 
institutional change must consider the perspec- 


tive of school officials as well as those of 
researchers. 
CHARLES B. NAM 
Florida State University 


The School in Contemporary Society. By Davin 
A. Gosttn. Chicago, IL: Scott, Foresman 
and Co., 1965. ix, 173 pp. $3.75;. (paper, 
$1.75). 


The title here may be overly ambitious since 
the discussion is primarily confined to elemen- 
tary and secondary education in the United 
States. Fewer than a dozen pages are devoted 
to higher education; there is no mention of 
adult, military or industrial schooling; only five 
foreign sources are cited. The author announces 
two aims for the book: (1) “... to provide 
the reader with the beginnings of a conceptual 
framework that will make it somewhat easier 
to perceive the school in its orderly relationship 
to the rapidly changing society . . . thereby, to 
gain some understanding of the social sources 
of current educational problems,” and (2) “... 
to point out the necessity for an objective ap- 
proach to the solution of educational problems.” 

The first chapter refers to the manifest func- 
tions of our educational institutions (transmis- 
sion of culture, discovery of new knowledge, 
and manpower allocation) and to the latent 
functions (baby sitting, courtship selection, 
protecting subgroup traditions, and provoking 
social reform). The author might have added 
the functions of sports promoter and whipping- 
boy for social essayists. 

The second chapter provides a very good 
synthesis of various aspects of the school as 
a social system from a structural-functional 
perspective. At this point, the reader might 
profitably turn to the seventh chapter which 
analyzes the school as a formal organization 
which must constantly adapt to internal and 
external pressures. Chapter Three reviews some 
effects of social and technological change on 
the organization of the educational process. 
The fourth chapter covers the school’s con- 
servative role as a transmitter of norms and con- 
forming attitudes. Next the author poses a series 
of contradictory facets of the educational proc- 
ess. For example, he contrasts the needs of the 
individual with the needs of the system as both 
cultural diversity and individual creativity con- 
flict with the system’s trend toward equilibrium. 
Chapter Six is concerned with manpower alloca- 
tion and the implications of standardized testing. 

The whole book has the structure and ‘tone 
of a revival sermon., The intended congregation 
is one of students in “pre-service educational 
programs at colleges and universities.” The 
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author preaches against various sins of omis- 
sion and commission by educators, institutiors, 
and communities. The book, especially the last 
chapter, is full of prescriptions for salvation. 
Like all good sermons, it is short. When the 
author concludes that there must be more ‘care- 
ful specification of educational goals and move 
objective means of achieving them, one can 
only add, “Amen, Brother!” 
LEWIS RHODES 
Florida State University 


A Sociology of Language. By Joyce O. Herz- 
zLER. New York: Random House, 1965. xti, 
559 pp. $8.95. 

In compiling and analyzing an impressive 
array cf data from a broad spectrum of sources, 
Prof. Hertzler has rendered a signal service to 
all those interested in the new interdisciplinary 
area of sociolinguistics. By drawing extensively 
on the literature of psychology, anthropology, 
philosophy, and linguistics, as well as that cf 
sociology, he has taken one of the first steps 
toward the definition of a sociology of language. 
As is almost inevitable in such an ambitious 
undertaking, there are certain omissions and 
inaccuracies (though these are not crippling). 
In addition, it is fairly clear that some of his 
assumptions are not above dispute, and that 
his handling of sociological data exhibits a con- 
fidence and clarity which are not always presen! 
when he is dealing with the extra-sociological 
literature. It could hardly be otherwise, of 
course, and in general, the book is a scholarly 
exposition of a topic which has vast ramifica- 
tions and which presents a formidable challenge 
to anyone bent on the kind of systematic analy- 
sis which the author undertakes. 

The range of topics is extremely broad, ex- 
tending from social forces which condition in- 

dividual styles of language usage to the increas- 
ing desirability of plural lingualism in a shrink- 
ing modern world and the sociological features 
of mass communication. Prof. Hertzler applies 
the same thorough, heavily-documented treat- 
ment to them all, until at times the material 
seems analyzed and re-analyzed to within an 
inch of its life. The first three chapters are 
an extended discussion of the importance and 
ubiquity of language in human affairs, and, in 
view of the massive evidence adduced, we must. 
share the author’s surprise that sociologists 
heretofore have neglected the subject. As an 
illustration of the extent to which language 
usage provides the core for our cognitive be- 
haviors, Hertzler points out that even those 
events which we designate as “facts” cannot be 
meaningful to us until they have been fitted 


into a conceptual structure and so related to 
other experiences. He argues that language pro- 
vides us with the mediating mechanism by 
which these relationships are established and 
maintained and that for communication to be 
feasible, these connecting devices must have 
certain “standard” characteristics within a 
speech community. Hence the social influences 
which operate on our language have important 
epistemological implications. In the light of 
these considerations, one is tempted to suggest 
that the sociology of language is propadeutic 
to a sociology of knowledge, since much of 
the evidence in the latter field is of a verbal 
nature. . 

Four chapters are devoted to looking at lan- 
guage as social agency and social product, em- 
>hasizing its instrumental qualities in recording 
and influencing our perceptions and responses 
=o the physical and social world. Particularly 
“mportant here is the identification of language 
as a social institution, and the demonstration 
that the parameters of institutional functioning 
can be applied. Indeed, the point is made that 
language is the basic institution which is vital 
to a society’s realization of the goals of all 
ihe rest. Two chapters deal with language 


change and the socio-cultural changes which 


ere associated with it, including the factors 
which are involved in the development of 
“empire” languages—linguistic systems which 
extend their influence far beyond their point of 
national origin. It is significant that such in- 
fuence is not due to qualities intrinsic to the 
language, but to social, political, economic, 
religious, and military events. The increase in 
recent years in the number of people studying 
Russian is a case in point, and it seems rea- 
sonable to predict a growing interest in Chinese 
within the next few years. 

The book gives major attention to the role 
af language as an adjunct to the unifying and 
divisive forces which exist in societal relation- 
siips. The author points out that people who 
sneak the same language also tend to see them- 
salves as co-members of the same socio-cultural 
unit, and argues that language usage is an im- 


portant agent tending to produce such an effect. ` 


Jn this connection, he accurately points to the 
devotion of people to their mother tongues when 
they come into regular contact with speakers 
or another language. It is to be noted that 
most of the factors which accentuate within- 
g-oup solidarity also are associated with be- 
tween-group divisiveness, e.g., vocational and 
social jargons and areal dialects, as well as basic 
language differences. Insofar as it is valid to 
assert that a necessary part of the definition 
of a class of events is systematic contrast with 
non-members of the class, it may be suggested 
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that the development of a functional “world: 


language” must await contact and interaction 
with other worlds. Incorporated in this part of 
the book is an excellent discussion of the use 
of language as a prime instrument in the so- 
cialization, enculturation, and control of indi- 
viduals in the society. 

The book is a scholarly production, exten- 
sively footnoted and referenced from a wide 
variety of sources. At times, however, one 
wishes for more discriminating evidence. In an 
apparent effort at a thorough coverage of the 
relevant topics, Prof. Hertzler tends to quote 
well-controlled empirical studies and interesting 
but unsupported speculations as though they 
enjoyed equal scientific status. This can be 
seen most clearly in the contrast between the 
sociological and anthropological research which 
is reported. In the former, the co-variation be- 
tween sociological and public linguistic events 
is most often stated in terms of a correlational 
model, with comparatively little imputation of 
casual direction. Anthropological research, on 
the other hand, abounds in assertions and infer- 
ences about the nature of the thought processes 
of the population studied. Unfortunately, most 
of the time the only evidence presented is lin- 
guistic productions. In order to accept as valid 
the conclusions that are offered, it is necessary 
to assume an isomorphism between language 
and thought—an isomorphism, which has not 
been unambiguously demonstrated. Both psy- 
chologists, like Roger Brown, and linguists, like 
Joseph Greenberg, have repeatedly pointed out 
that extra-linguistic evidence is necessary to 
investigate the relation between language and 
other cognitive activities. Prof. Hertzler openly 
espouses an extreme Whorfian (deterministic) 
position, and ignores the fact that recurrent at- 
tempts to validate it have been notably unsuc- 
cessful The reasonableness of the thought- 
language isomorphism is not in question; the 
Scientific value of the supporting evidence is. 
A clear differentiation between the two is highly 
desirable in a work like this. 

The author’s sociological analysis of data 
from a wide variety of sources is a remarkable 
achievement. By identifying language as a so- 
cial institution and then systematically applying 
basic sociological concepts to its various mani- 
festations, he has provided a fresh perspective 
for all those interested in this most distinctively 
human phenomenon. For this reason, the ulti- 
mate value of his contribution may well lie in 
its heuristic qualities. It is unfortunate that 
these efforts are marred somewhat by zeal for 
drawing extremely fine distinctions that appear 
to serve no functional purpose. For example, 
it is difficult to understand the reason for three 
chapters on linguistic specialization (dialects. 
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technical, and other “special” languages) since 
substantially the same sociological concepts are 
used throughout. In general, fine-grain analysis 
is useful when the resultant parts can be opera- 
tionally distinguished or when they lead to the 
formulation of different kinds of questions, In 
a few instances, it is not immediately obvious 
that either of these ends has been served, and 
the reader is left with the impression that he 
has simply been treated to an analytical tour 
de. force. 

In his analysis of language as a social institu- 
tion, the author recognizes its special place as 
the basic instrumental factor in the operation 
of all other institutions. It would seem that 
the point could be made even more strongly by 
suggesting that language is the only institution 
which is non-significant in itself. Its social func- 
tion is entirely instrumental in a way that is 
unmatched by any other institution. As Joseph 
Curch has put it, we do not respond fo an 
utterance, but through it—to that which the 
utterance symbolizes or represents or means. 
It is not the utterance itself which is significant, 
but its interpretation. We not only “talk past” 
each other occasionally; we also customarily 
“listen past” the form of a message for its 
content. Prof. Hertzler’s recognition that lan- 
guage shares many characteristics with other 
institutions leads to some useful insights. One 
can’t help wondering whether further reflection 
on the features which are unique to language 
might yield even more exciting results. Since 
language plays such a central role in the opera- 
tion of other institutions, it would not be too 
surprising to find that concepts like consolida- 
tion, social specialization, and enculturation 
acquire different dimensions than they do in 
the institutions of government, religion and 
family. Such questions are seldom raised; the 
author seems content to perform a thorough 
taxonomic task and to stop there. Even to the 
relative neophyte, opportunities for theoretical © 
speculation abound. It is a little disheartening 
to come to the end of 500 pages of scholarly 
writing with the feeling that the author sees 
most of the major questions as having been 
answered despite his early disavowal of this 
position, 

In summary, the work is lucidly written and 
largely achieves what its author set out to do: 
“to survey and summarize the available mate- 
rials and to present a systematic synthesis from 
the sociological point of view.” It may be pre- 
sumptuous to expect more from the first book 
in the field. 

FRANK KOEN 

Center for Research on Language 

and Language Bekavior, 
University of Michigan 
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The Vanguard Artist: Portrait and Self Portrait, 
By BERNARD ROSENBERG and Norris FLIEGEL. 
Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1965, xi, 366 pp. 
$7.50. 


Rosenberg and Fliegel capture with imagina- 
tion and lively documentation the working ex- 
perience of American painters and sculptors in 
their natural American habitat, Manhattan. 
Like few other occupations in moderr indus- 
trial society, these artists are shown not to be 
alienated from the products of their work. 

The following topics are covered specifically 


in individual chapters: The New York School: ` 


Emergence and Triumph; Generational Conflict 
among Artists; Social and Psychological Char- 
acteristics; Origins: Familial and Cultural; 
Alienation and Integration; The Artist and His 
Publics; The Ambiguity of Success; Museums 
and Dealers; Women Artists: A New Force; 
The Negro Artist; The Artist: Inside or Out- 
side; and, in an Appendix, Creative Energy: 
Sexuality and Sublimation. 

In addition to conveying the authors’ exten- 
sive acquaintance with the modern art scene, 
the book is based on personal information ob- 
tained from twenty-two male and seven women 
artists. These were selected from a list of fifty 
major artists prepared by an eminent art critic 
and an art historian, and all are held in high 
esteem by their peers and “men of good taste.” 
Rather than preparing a rigid interview sched- 
ule, the investigators conducted tape-recorded 
tandem interviews in the homes or studios of 
the artists lasting upwards of two hours. These 
are structured conversations, reminiscent of the 
Gruppenexperiment technique of the Frankfurt 
sociologists, in which care is taken to cover a 
list of identical topics in depth. The give and 
take in these informal sessions tends to elicit 
spontaneous responses by the subjects and al- 
lows for immediate clarification and further 
probing by the interview partner. The wealth 
and quality of information thus obtained can 
be judged in the freely supplied interview ex- 
cerpts throughout the book which range from 
faint recollections of early childhood experi- 
ences to immediate problems with the Internal 
Revenue Service. The book skillfully combines 
these excerpts with Rosenberg and Fliegel’s pio- 
neering analyses of their wider implications for 
the occupational world of the vanguard artist 
at a time in which financial success has become 
attainable without compromising artistic inte- 
grity. 

Presenting these rich data on creative artists 
already represents a major contribution to the 
study of society by correcting in a small way the 
myopic concentration of effort on dope addicts, 
embezzlers, the insane, and other socially “un- 
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z productive” deviants so common in sociological 


Circles. More study oz the social implications 
cf the arts, one of the few truly universal hu- 
man institutions, has been long overdue. Thus 
this book can only be welcomed to the small 
lst of publications in this field. It must also 
te praised for allaying the frequently encoun- 
tered fear that rigorous study of the world of 
artists is too illusive a subject for sociologists. 
Not only are the data in this book as empiri- 
cally sound as any, but the authors manage to 
generate hypotheses with wide ramifications 
for other minority phenomena in contemporary 
society. For instance their analysis of the ab- 
sence of major American Negro painters leads 


‘towards a more general theory of social condi- 


tons necessary for the emergence of creative 
expression in other minority groups in Mass 
Society. 

The book is handsomely composed in clear . 
type and provided with a dusk jacket reproduc- 
t.on of Franz Kline’s “Chief.” Since the authors 
yrite lucidly about significant sociological issues 
without obfuscating their insight with neolog- 
isms; since, moreover, the reader meets real 
subjects rather than the more familiar disem- 
todied “‘n’s” of sample surveys, this book may 
vell carry sociology to a wider audience beyond. 
tae enclave of a discipline in which it represents 
a milestone, T 

© ~~ K. PETER ETZKORN 
University of Nevada 


The American Gospel of Success: Fndividual- 
ism and Beyond. Edited by Moses RISCHIN. 
Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1965. 429 pp. 
$7.95. 


The evaluation of a collection of readings is 
always very difficult. Individual selections may 
ke discussed in terms of their intrinsic interest, 
taeir general accessibiiity, or their success in 
Sipport of the editor’s thesis. On the other 
hand, an entire collection may be viewed as 
r2presenting various degrees of unity, disagree- 
ment, dialectic, or just plain chaos. In many . 
instances, one man’s favorite file is reproduced, 
bound, and placed under hard covers. The ques- 
ton then becomes what basic commitments, 
what theoretical assumptions, lie behind an 
editor’s choice. Moses Rischin’s book is put 
forward as a collection of the “basic scriptures 
af the American gospel of success.” 

In a recent review in this journal, J. Milton 
Yinger suggests that one way to judge a book 
is to take note of the number of comments 
toe reader writes in its margins. Since this re- 
viewer is an inveterate “margin scribbler,” this 
is a handy way to suggest the intrinsic inter- 


pe 
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est of Rischin’s collection. My copy is covered 
with marginal notes and the selections from the 
McGuffey Reader, P. T. Barnum, Horatio Alger, 
William Miller, Thorstein Veblen,’ "Finley Peter 


Dunne, and Daniel Bell are often ‘interesting 
and provocative. It is true that many of the 


articles reprinted here are easily accessible in 
other sources, but there is much to be said for 
having them under one cover. If. there is any 
criticism to be made at this point, it is that 
the selections seem much too short. For in- 
stance, we are treated to one page from the Mc- 
Guffey Reader and, in a section on “The Roots 


_ of the Gospel,” there is a short section from 


that complicated Puritan, Cotton Mather—and 


only that! 


An editor may follow several approaches in 
constructing & Reader. If he wishes to present 
American social history, he might collect con- 
troversies concerning the gospel of wealth in 
American society. Such a procedure compels 
consideration of the basic social conditions and 
changes in American civilization as they relate to 
the doctrine of success. In turn, this demands 
judicious weighing of evidence for and against 
the gospel of success. But still another approach 
might be similar to that of a good trial lawyer. 
Assuming that there js a “gospel of success” 
unique to “American society, the editor might 
build a good brief to show the existence of 
such an ethic. This approach would avoid con- 
tending with the complications of competing 
ethics. Mr. Rischin is a highly competent social 
historian, and one would expect him to follow 
the first tack. In fact, however, his book is a 
good example of the second—i.e., the “lawyer’s 
method.” 

This does not detract from the worth of the 
volume. Indeed the editor makes a good case 
for the persistence of the “gospel of wealth” 
in American society. He states in his preface, 
however, that one of his basic purposes is to 
make availeble “in compact form the strategic 
facts that have raised doubts about the gospel’s 
validity.” In my estimation he does not quite 
bring this off. If he had, there might be some 
escape from what could be called the “blame-it- 
on-the-Protestant” stereotype. This is not to say 
that the Protestant Ethic had little to do with 
the gospel of success. Yet a more judicious in- 
clusion of some of the criticisms of that gospel 
by religiously motivated people, in particular 
Protestant writers, might give the reader a 
better sense of the complicated dialectic sur- 
rounding the drive to wealth in American reli- 
gious institutions. 

Rischin begins his collection with a very good 
essay and then divides the book into sections. 
The section on the “Axioms of Exclusion” is 


“especially enlightening and shows, among oth: 


things, the role of certain brands of manag 
ment doctrine in excluding various groups fro. 
executive positions in American business. . 
would help to have detailed commentary pla 
ing each section in historical context. 

But such reservations are probably mino 
It is certainly a worthwhile collection and ox 
that could be used profitably with undergradi 
ates. Quite apart from any other consideratio: 
it is symbolic of a growing and healthy rel: 
tionship between historians and sociologists. 
will look forward to reading more from M 


‘Rischin concerning this theme; hopefully, h 
_work will stimulate a broader appreciation 1 
- the intricacies, and indeed the fascinations, « 


American social history. 
RICHARD L. MEANS 
Kalamazoo College 


Symbols of American Community, 1735-177 
By RicHarp L. Merrrrt. New Haven, Conn 
Yale University Press, 1966. xxii, 279 p 
$6.00. 

Professor Merritt seeks to ascertain wh 
the colonists began to think, or at least 
speak, of themselves as “Americans” rath 
than transplanted Englishmen. He uses coloni 
newspapers to discover “the changing frequen 
of symbols used to refer to the colonists c 
lectively and to the land they inhabited,” 
the belief that this “would tell us much abo 
the changing identification patterns of t 
eighteenth-century Americans.” This is a caret 
and thoughtful study. Appendix I, “A Desi. 
for Symbol Analysis Research,” tells us he 
the project was organized; Appendix IT lis 
tables showing the distribution of of symbo 

What happened in the usage of certain sy1 
bols of American identification in the colon 
press from 1735-1775 is described rigorous 
enough. But kow it happened, and why certs 
integrative (and related disintegrative) factc 
affected order in Anglo-American relationshi 
are not discussed. Or at least such discussi 
is not related to the research as reported. . 
we gather from Chapter Nine, “Toward 
Theory of Political Integration,” Profess 
Merritt is concerned with theory as well 
technique. But what he does not question 
his assumption that political man is some ki 
of particle obedient to forces in some kind 
field of force. Thus we hear of “the ecology 
demands,” of “intercolonial communicati 
transactions,” the “volume of attention,” 
“identification patterns.” These are mechanis! 
images, and their use determines the ways 
which data will be deployed. 
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Merri*t tells us a great deal about how the 
research was conducted but very little about 
how Americans acted from 1735-1775. Action 
Involves choice by men struggling over prin- 
ciples of social order. Social action involves a 
situation, a certain kind of act enacted by cer- 
tain kinds of actors, by certain ‘means, and in 
terms of specific beliefs regarding social order. 
Men are not moved like particles in a field of 
force, but rather as actors who play hero, vil- 
lain, and clown to each other in attempting 
to achieve orderly relationships. This is not to 
say that studies like Professor Merritt’s have 
no value. To place accurately in time what was 
being said about certain symbolic aspects of 
Americanism is helpful. To reduce the fuzziness 
of “some,” “many,” or “most” to accurate num- 
bers is a step forward. To show, contrary to 
the assertions of many scholars, that symbols 
of common identity were springing up in the 
colonies many years before 1775, indicates the 
‘contribution of Professor Merritt’s approach. 
But to sy that this study developed “a sys- 
tematic analytic framework” for the “disinte- 
gration of community ties between the colonies 
and the mother country, and the integration 
and eventual political amalgamation of the 
colonies themselves . . .” is surely unjustified. 
Scholarly decorum leads us to hope that such 
statements are born of innocence, not arro- 
gance. 

The “Compleat Symbolist” who will teach us 
how to think well about both the form and 
content of symbols as social phenomena has 
not yet appeared. Until he does, it would be 
better for symbol analysts to get on with their 
particular, and sometimes very limited studies 
in the humble spirit of those who seek to solve 
problems and develop techniques. Grandiose 
claims to important theory construction de- 
rived from technical data manipulations do not 
help sociology, or content analysis. 

Hucse DALZEÆL DUNCAN 

Southern Ilinois University 


Culture and Personality Aspects of the Pente- 
costal Holiness Religion. By Warum W. 
Woop. The Hague: Mouton & Co. Publishers, 
1965. 125 pp. No price indicated. 


The Pentecostal religious movement has at- 
tracted attention because it is the fastest grow- 
ing religicus body in this and several other 
countries and because its religious beliefs are 
given dramatic expression. But while the move- 
ment has been the center of a great deal of 
speculation, there has been little rigorous ex- 
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In the opinion of this reviewer, Professor’ 


amination of the social and personality char- 
acteristics of its members. This work is a 
welcome step toward understanding why the 
Pentecostal movement is popular and what kind 
of people are attracted to it. Wood presents 
a valuable developmental analysis of Pente- 
costalism as a modification of. twentieth Cen- 
tury Evangelical Christianity, and he concisely 
summarizes its distinctive theological beliefs. 

In his attempt to distinguish the non-Pente- 
zostal from the Pentecostal, Wood uses samples 
drawn from two rural areas in North Carolina. 
Jnfortunately, we are not told how he drew 
his sample of twenty-five Pentecostals from two 
different communities, nor how he selected his 
group of twenty-four non-Pentecostals, com- 
posed of Baptists and a few Methodists. His 
research techniques consisted of attending 
church services and visiting the homes of re- 
spondents, giving Rorschach tests and the 
Einget Drawing Completion Tests. He does 
not report the results of the latter. His working 
lrypothesis is that the non-Pentecostal sample 
will differ from the Pentecostal sample in their 
responses to the Rorschachs. 

Wood’s samples would present no difficulty 
provided that they were rigorously drawn and 
tkere were adequate information about the in- 
drviduals in the samples. These conditions are 
not met. The sociological information which 
is necessary if we are to draw meaningful 
ccnclusions about the differences between Pente- 
cestals and non-Pentecostals is not available. 
There are references to such things as churches 
appealing to the “working class,” but there is 
na data on class for the samples. Tables are 
pr2sented which give the incomes for families 
in the counties in which the samples were 
drawn, the number of weeks of work for people 
in various occupations in the state, and the 
median state income figures for occupations, 
buz there are no comparative data for the sam- 
ples. In short, there is no systematic compari- 
sor of the samples on anything but their re- 
spcnses to the Rorschach blots. The importance 
of zhe samples becomes even more evident when 
Wceod introduces “purified” samples of twelve 
Pertecostals and eighteen Baptists to compare 
ther reactions to the Rorschach. Although he 
stands by his results as reliable and valid, it 
must be noted that the interview situation was 
not the same for each respondent. Moreover, 
the interpretation of the Rorschach responses is 
also questionable. There are no independent 
controls and no test-retest reliability figures. 
The reason the Rorschach interpretation is 
crucial is that Wood finds his most significant 
differences in the samples to lie in their shad- 
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ing-determined responses, But, as he himself 
admits, “scoring and interpretattion of shading 
responses is one of the chief areas of dispute 
among Rorschach authorities.” 

After administering the tests to the samples, 
Wood concluded that both Pentecostals and 
non-Pentecostals had normal C, FC, and CF 
responses, Both groups also had high F percent- 
ages, but Pentecostals had greater V percentages 
and, in addition, responded to the blots with 
vague and impartial human figures, and tended 
to see movement in non-human and inanimate 
forms rather than human ones. Wood believes 
that the difference in V (vista) responses are 
important because a high vista response reflects 
uneasiness about interpersonal relations and a 
desire to do something about that uneasiness. 
As with some of the other differences, this one 
appears to be more reflective of an anomaly in 
the sample. For example 13.8% of his twelve 
Pentecostals give vista responses versus only 
5.0% of non-Pentecostals. The actual case is 
that four Pentecostals account for 70% (twenty- 
one out of thirty) of these responses. There are 
other differences which could be attributed to 
such factors as the way in which the sample was 
drawn or the tests administered, rather than 
to “innate” differences in Pentecostals and non- 
Pentecostals. In order to show that his results 
are significant, Wood makes use of chi-squares, 
although his data do not meet the assumptions 
necessary for using this test. It is interesting to 
note that when his results are not “significant,” 
he states that “frequencies are simply too small 
in my samples for a highly significant conclu- 
sion to be reached,” 

Valuable information in the book comes from 
asides that are not elaborated. For instance, 
in his description of Pentecostals he refers to 
“an obese young mother who was separated 
from her aggressive, alcoholic husband,” a “mis- 
treated wife,” a homesick widow, women who 
are separated from their husbands, others who 
live in the “most deteriorated houses in their 
areas,” recent immigrants, people having “eco- 
nomic difficulties,” and others with interper- 
sonal problems. Had he gathered systematic 
data on these characteritics of his samples and 
addressed himself to the many theories which 
deal with alienated individuals and the conver- 
sion processes, the results would have been more 
Meaningful. There is no treatment of the fun- 
damental characteristic of Pentecostal bodies, 
e.g., speaking in tongues, nor of the dynamics 
of this phenomenon. Certainly it is a behavior 
which distinguishes the Pentecostals from their 
Baptist peers. 

The worth of this work will lie in the impetus 
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it offers; in fact, fifteen valuable hypotheses are 
offered for examination and testing. It is, of 
course, highly interesting to examine a religious 
movement that attracts literally millions and 
offers personal integration and stability in a 
mass society. 
Scorr G. McNay 
University of Minnesota 


The Political Role of the Courts: Judicial 
Policy-Making. By GLENDON SCHUBERT. Chi- 
cago: Scott Foresman and Company, 1965. 
185 pp. $3.75. 

Since the end of World War TI, political 
science has undergone a striking metamorphosis. 
From an analysis of legal, historical, and in- 
stitutional categories, an increasing number of 
scholars have turned to more systematic study 
of the political process, employing the newer 
methodological and theoretical constructs of 
sociology, psychology, and cultura] anthropol- 
ogy. Political behavior is assumed to be a func- 
tion of personality, social organization, and soci- 
ety. The operation of the various human and 
institutional forms associated with political life 
(legislatures, courts, the executive, the elector- 
ate, etc.) are viewed from these perspectives. 

Glendon Schubert is among the leaders of 
this new behavioral school. As early as 1959, 
he complained that, while most branches of 
political science had begun to develop more 
rigorous scientific methods for the study of 
political phenomenon, scholars in public law 
continued to be more interested in the substan- 
tive analysis of court cases and the discussion 
of normative questions, than in the develop- 
ment of conceptual constructs and theoretical 
models which could provide testable hypothesis 
and verified principles of judicial behavior. 
While not eschewing the legal, the historical, or 
the philosophical approaches to the study of 
public law, he insisted that members of the 
discipline must turn their attention to the de- 
velopment of a political science of public law. 
Judicial Policy-Making culminates five years of 
scholarly effort by Schubert (and others) to 
create the beginning of such a science. 

Schubert’s study of the judiciary is based 
upon a conceptual framework known in several 
social science disciplines as “systems theory” 
or “structural-functional analysis.” Using this 
mode of inquiry, Schubert studies the courts as 
an interactional process in which a variety of 
social, psychological, and political factors shape 
the behavior of judges. He conclusively demon- 
strates that judges are not a coterie of detached 
men standing outside the political and social 
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system, majestically discovering the law and 


applying it. Rather, they are deeply immersed 
in the interests, claims, and demands that 
typically have their focus in the political proc- 
egs. 

In the early chapters, Schubert presents an 
overview of the socio-political setting of Ameri- 
can judicial systems, of judicial structure and 
functions, and of the role of judicial systems in 
governmental decision-making procedures. These 
chapters not only present a convenient synthesis 
for specialists in the social disciplines, but they 
provide a useful general orientation for the 
beginning student and the intelligent layman. 


The later chapters dealing with the relationship . 


between judicial decisions on the one hand, and 
policies, values, and ideologies, on the other, 
will be especially significant for political scien- 
tists and social-psychologists. The final chapter 
on research strategy is also noteworthy. 

One of the most striking achievements of 
Schubert’s researchers is the development of a 
scientifically validated typology of the value 
orientation of the justices of the Supreme 
Court. Employing a sociometric analysis of in- 
teragreement in voting behavior supplemented 
by cumulative scaling, factor analysis, and 
multidimensional scaling, Schubert demonstrates 
that there are three major attitudinal compo- 
nents of judicial liberalism and judicial con- 
servatism. These are (1) political liberalism 
and conservatism; (2) economic liberalism and 
conservatism; and (3) social liberalism and 
conservatism, Political liberalism is the belief 
in and support of civil rights and liberties; 
political conservatism is the“upholding of law 
and order and the defense of the status quo— 
regardless of the pattern of accepted values the 
status quo happens to represent. Economic 
liberalism is the belief in the support of a 
more equal distribution of income and services; 
the economic conservative supports business en- 
terprise, special interests, and broad differentials 
of income between capital and labor. A social 
liberal is a judge who is liberal in both atti- 
tudes; the social conservative is conservative 
in both attitudes. Quite frequently, judges can 
be typed as attitudinal hybrids; political liberals 
can be economic conservatives and vice-versa. 
A variety af social and political variables can 
be introduced into this model to account for 
the behavior of particular judges. 

Schubert’s development of theoretical con- 
structs which reduce judicial behavior to quan- 
tifiable measures and provide predictors of 
future behavior are a valuable contribution both 
to political sociology and public law. It may be 
true that Schubert’s approach can tell us more 
about the gross aspects of judicial behavior 
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than about what Wallace Mendelson calls the. 
“subtleties” of the judicial process, but. any ` 
advance over the existing state of our scientific. 
knowledge is to be welcomed. _ 

PauL L. Purvear 
Fisk University l j 


The Judicial Mind: Attitudes and Ideologies of 
Supreme Couri Justices, . 1946-1963. By 
GLENDON SCHUBERT. Evanston, Til: North- 
western University Press, 1965. aa 288 pp. 
$10.00. 


It has been some time now since anyones seri- 
ously believed that U. S. Supreme Court jus- 
tices decide whether the appellee or the ap- 
pellant should have the better of the matter 
only by comparing the case with preordained 
legal rules and maxims. This piece of bygone 
folklore aside, it remairs something of an open 
question just how Supreme Court justices do 
decide cases, what amalgam of predilection, 
basic values, whim, group dynamics, and legal — 
conviction enters into their conclusions. 

Schubert’s research employs elaborate statis- 
tical procedures to provide an indication of the 
decision patterns for individual justices through 
the past 17 years. Court members are grouped ` 
primarily along the dimensions of economic and 
political conservatism or liberalism, and voting 
portraits for the various court terms are pre- 
sented seriatim. The results, though not without 
a certain fascination, are hardly startling, as 
Schubert’s critics have consistently pointed out. 
Few monitors of court business would be sur- 
prised, for example, that Whittaker was a stern 
economic conservative, that Douglas and Black 
are the most liberal members of the court in 
recent times, or that Warren after the first years 
of his chief judgeship moved from a middle . 
position about equivalent to that of Vinson, his : 
predecessor, to a point immediately behind 
Black and Douglas in terms of political liberal- 
ism. Nor does the voting “honeymoon” (to use 
Schubert’s own term) between Clark and War- 
ren, before each went his different way, come 
as much of a research surprise. 

The polemics which have followed Schubert’s 
work from its first appearance seem to be re- 
lated not so much to the accuracy of his con- 
clusions, but more to the relative importance 
of what Ae finds through involved mathematical 
techniques compared to what others have dis- 
covered by rumination, informal content analy- 
ses, or legal dissection of court decisions. Schu- 
bert’s position is more than adequately stated 
in an articulately partisan foreword by Harold 
D. Lasswell; opposing positions can be tracked 
down through the citations offered by Schubert 
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‘in his own rebuttal. The arguments will not be 
unfamiliar to sociologists: Basically, they in- 
` volve sadness at the sacrifice of interesting and 
exciting insight—however inaccurate—at . the 
_ altar’of-precisicn and much more circumscribed 
analysis. n 
Among the more interesting segments of the 
book, much of which is devoted to extended dis- 
. cussion of research, procedures and techniques, 
Is an extremely : neat analysis of the role of 
` certiorari in structuring the portrait of liberal 
or conservative justices. It takes a vote of four 
men for a case to be considered, so that a highly 
liberal minority of two or three justices, unable 
to get the “tough” cases before its brethren, 
will tend to vote as a bloc on those issues in 
which certiorari is granted. On the other hand, 
a quite liberal justice coexisting with three 
others of similar disposition, may be frequently 
confronted with cases that tax the bounds ‘of 
his liberal commitment. In such an instance, 
- mathematical analysis may find him looking a 
good deal less liberal than he might have under 
different certiorari conditions. In such terms, 
for example, Schubert demonstrates that Black 
and Douglas, considered exceedingly liberal to- 
day, were less so than Murphy and Rutledge 
‘when the four men occupied the same bench 
` together. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy mark of the 
Schubert approach is its ability to call into dis- 
pute the tendency of legal scholars and more 
traditional political scientists to group court 
cases in terms of their constitutional ingredi- 
ents (that is, all First Amendment cases, etc.) 
rather than in terms of the attitudinal dimen- 
sions involved. Were he still alive, Frankfurter, 
‘of course, would have been infuriated by Schu- 
bert’s implicit suggestion that judges really do 
decide cases in terms of broadly-held basic 
views, rather than subjugating such impulses 
to the demands of legal precedent. The charm 
of the Schubert approach is not unfamiliar to 
those who have jousted with the same matter 
in psychoanalytical thinking: the analysis merely 
views the tendency to pay heed to stare decisis 
principles (and even the words of anguish re- 
garding such necessity) as part of the basic atti- 
tude itself, another rationalization for doing 
what one feels compelled to do anyway. 

It has been said that one of the faults of 
works such as Schubert’s is that they offer no 
resolution of difficult ethical issues, no guidance 
to beleaguered jurists, and no assurance that any 
given justice will persist in his patterned re- 
sponses. It is said too that justices will con- 
tinue to behave as they do regardless of the 
Schubert-type analysis, so that the research is 
only of value as historical description and im- 


potent prediction. At the heart of such alle 
tions, of course, are assumptions about 


allotment of research resources for the “he 


results. On this count, it seems to the pres 
reviewer that,’in terms of results yielded 
hypothesés suggested, the Schubert volt 
more than holds its own against the more 
ditional woes pone judicial decisi 


making. 
GILBERT GEI 
California State College at Los Angeles 


~ 


Neighborhood Groups and Urban Renewal, 
„> J. Cuarence Davies III. New York: Col 


` bia University. Press, 1966. viii, 215 pp. $6 

This study of the political process thro 
which neighborhood groups shape, support, 
defeat three urban renewal projects in I 
York City consists of about two-thirds stra 
case reports—detailed, chronological desc 
tions (in clear, interesting, reportorial style, 
the social and political events associated 1 
the projects—and one-third interpretive dis 
sion of the case data. Information was obtai 
from interviews with some seventy-five pers 
mostly neighborhood leaders but including ; 
ernment officials and informed observers, 
from various written sources. 

A number of references are made to 80 
logical studies and concepts, but they are 
incidental. The concept “neighborhood” in 
book, for example, bears little resemblance 
that employed by Gans in discussing a sir 
urban renewal process in Boston; here ne 
borhood is “a category defined as including 
organization whose interests or memberships 
less than borough-wide in scope,” and thus | 
include several million people. Davies’ n 
frame of reference stems from his political 
ence studies at Columbia University and 
ideas of his former professors there—fac 
affecting the formation of neighborhood « 
tudes toward urban renewal, the neighborh 
and non-neighborhood “actors” (individ 
and groups), and factors influencing acces: 
government, 

Although the study does not contribute 
rectly to sociological theory, it is good bi 
ground for anyone interested in problems 
urban redevelopment, a source of ideas al 
social process, and generally illuminating 
activists and reformers. One is struck with ` 
responsive presumably powerful city offi 
sometimes are to very weak groups and p 
sures (though Moses paid them no attentic 
how an individual can appoint himself leade 
a “neighborhood” and without discernible « 
stituency distinctly affect major city pol 
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how dense is ignorance from beginning to end 
(what will happen, when, who wants or should 
want what, who gains or loses—except that the 
poor predictably lose); but how impcrtant are 
middle class savvy and knowledge, e.g., Jane 
Jacobs’ masterly marshalling of forces to stop 
cold the city’s plan to redo part of Greenwich 
Village vs. the ineffectual thrashing about of 
poor Negroes on Rockaway unable even to save 
their new church from renewal demolition. 
Evidence from many cities suggests that 
neighborhood groups, even in low-income areas, 
are increasingly able to stop urban renewal. 
This is often not in the public interest; is it a 
mistake then, the author asks, to encourage local 
group participation in the planning process? 
He sees a long-run solution in the development 
of urban planning agencies with sufficien: power, 
vision and resources to successfully absorb and 
direct the energies of neighborhood groups to 
the creation of a better total community. 
CHARLES N. LEBEAUX 
Wayne State University 


Minority Problems: Textbook of Readings in 
Intergroup Relations. Edited by ARNOLD M. 
Rose and Carotmne B. Rose. New York: 
Harper and Row, 1965. x, 438 pp. $5.95 (pa- 
perback). 


Few things are more obvious in present day 
society than the prevalence and intensity of 
hostility and conflict among various social 
groups. In the United States, sustained publicity 
on the reactions of the American Negro to his 
subordinate status and his increasing insistence 
on utilizing all available avenues of influence 
to gain his fundamental constitutional rights 
have heightened popular awareness of the 
great “American Dilemma,” In response to this 
tremendous public interest, there has been a 
proliferation of books and articles published in 
the general area of Negro-white relations. To 
those who are broadly interested in the prob- 
lems of minorities in America, the present col- 
lection of readings edited by Arnold and Car- 
oline Rose offers descriptions and analyses of a 
wide range of conditions and views. 

The six parts of the book are integrated by 
analytic introductions in which the special sig- 
nificance and the relationship of each selection 
to the central theme are noted. Part I seeks to 
define the nature of minority problems, sketches 
the historical origin and present status of Amer- 
ican minority problems, and includes selections 
on the American Indian, the Puerto Ricans in 
New York City, the migrants from the South- 
ern Mountains, and the changing relationships 
among religious groups. Part IT continues the 
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analysis of minority problems in other parts of 
the world. It is intraduced with a comparative 
study of intergroup conflict based on the Hu- 
man Relation Area Files at Yale University. 
There is an attempt to relate forms of govern- 
ment, economy, family structure and other as- 
pects of social organization to forms of discrimi- 
nation. The discussion of specific minority 
problems in this section ranges from the plights 
of the Colored Colonials in the United Kingdom 
žo Esthonian Refugees in a Swedish Commu- 
nity, from Apartheid in the Union of South 
Africa, to a Minority Refugee Group in Cal- 
cutta and the Buraku Minority in Urban Japan. 
Part ITI returns to the American scene, and its 
celections discuss the impact of and reactions to 
economic, legal, political and social discrimina- 
tion among a number of American minority 
groups. Part IV deals with the group life of 
minorities and the reaction to minority status. 
Selections include discussions of community co- 
h2sion among the Greeks of Bridgetown, group 
bzlonginess among Negroes, the Chinese in New 
York Chinatown, and small-town Jews and their 
neighbors. The fifth Part goes into the varied 
causal explanations of discrimination, and the 
final section deals with philosophies and pro- 
pcsals for eliminating minority problems. 

While some readers will be critical of the 
abridgements in the volume’s selections, and 
otners may bemoan what they feel are significant 
omissions, the authors have done generally very 
well in assembling, editing, and integrating the 
wije diversity of materials into a fairly co- 
hesive set of readings. This is an excellent book 
for anyone interested in the dimensions of the 
minority group problems in the United States. 
Foz the more serious student, it lacks a bibli- 
ography of the more extensive materials bear- 
ing on the problem. 

Doucias S. YAMAMURA 

University of Hawaii 


Research Annual on Intergroup Relations: 
1365. Edited by MELVIN M. TUMIN. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1966. 176 pp. 
$6.00. 

Täis is a digest of research in intergroup re- 
laticns for the period from September, 1964 
to April, 1965. The information was gathered 
frow. questionnaires sent to members of the 
Society for the Study of Social Problems, mem- 
bers of the Society for the Psychological Study 
af Social Issues, university personnel, human 
relations organizations, concerned government 
agencies, and a sample of foreign scholars. 

The bulletin is limited to research reports on 
relations among groups that are ethnic, racial, 
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religious, or national in character. The excep- 
tions are usually mixed such as those involving 
race and class. The descriptions vary from sim- 
ple titles of research projects to rather detailed 
descriptions of procedures and results. Study 
descriptions are listed in the general categories: 
I. Research in Attitudes; II. Studies in the 
Characteristics, Structure, ‘and Position of Eth- 
nic, Racial, Religious, and National Groups; 
IO. Patterns of ‘Discrimination, Segregation, 
Desegregation, and Integration; IV. Civil 
Rights: Attitudes, Laws, Agencies, and Action 
Programs; V. Education for the Culturally Dis- 
advantaged; VI. Crime and Delinquency; VIL 
The Radical Right; VIII. Miscellaneous Stud- 
ies; IX. Action Programs Relevant to Inter- 
group Relations; X. Summary papers; and XI. 
Late Reported Studies. An index is included. 
The descripzion of studies includes a notation 
as to whether the research is completed, on- 


going, or contemplated. Each description in- 


cludes the name and mailing address of the per- 
son or persons conducting the investigation. 

It is impossible to review a work such as this 
other than by describing its contents, Its com- 
pleteness or lack of completeness cannot be 
evaluated and is strictly a function of the propor- 
tion of returned questionnaires. It goes without 
saying that this is a valuable publication for 
anyone planning research in this area and desir- 
ing to survey recent unpublished research find- 
ings. It is especially valuable because of its 
position as one of an annual series panes 
since 1958. 

James A. Ce 

Wayne State University 


Mathematical Explorations in Behavioral Sci- 
ence. Edited by Frep MASSARIK and PHIL- 
BURN RatoosH. Homewood, Dl.: Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc. and The Dorsey Press, 1965. viii, 
387 pp. $7.95. 


This loosely knit collection of essays, origi- 
nally presented at a conference in 1961, was 
intended to stress the empirical aspects of math- 
ematical behavioral science, but tends rather to 
provide a panorama of model-making activities. 
The editors should have suppressed about half 
of the papers. The good papers have largely 
been published in expanded form prior to their 
publication in this volume. Editorial integration 
was desperately needed. Brief comments on the 
contents follow item by item. 

Massarik’s overview is childish. Churchman’s 
essay is a pleasant, thoughtful statement of 
conceptual issues that underlie the social data 
archives of the future. Hunt discusses the use 
of Bayesian inference to select among alterna- 


tive models. As a statistical discussion “it 
broad and cogent, but much more can be sa 
about the general problem from the standpoi 
of subject matter. Harrah presents a “realistic 
model of semantic information in which a r 
ceiver “evaluates” a message. The tight not 
tion and Carnapian operations are not easy ' 
break through, but I am left with the impressic 
that both the Bayes approach and the extensic 
of decision theory by Marschak and Radner a: 
more relevant, since the weighing and selectic 
of alternative actions cannot usefully be c 
vorced from the evaluation of informatio 
Scheff’s popularization of decision theory wii 
examples from medicine and law could prol 
from a better understanding of decision theo! 
itself. 

Attneave describes some psychophysical e 
periments. Miner presents some Rorschach-lil 
picture test results or frequencies of popul: 
responses, He interprets response patterns sir 
ilar to the U. S. average as revealing conforr 
ity, but has great difficulty discovering ar 
U. S. sub-population that does not highly co 
form. Colby free associates about stochast 
models and computers. 

Lieberman provides some social psychologic 
data from experiments in game situations; he i 
terprets the results in the light of game theo: 
and learning theory prediction—for the mo 
part the theoretical predictions are not sustaine 
Bartos simulates negotiation in small group e 
periments and also generates predictions from 
learning model. The essential issue is the flu 
tuation of the subjective probability of altern 
tive preferences; the predictions receive mode 
empirical support. Guetzkow provides a compl 
description of numerous variables and oth 
factors that influence his inter-nation simulatio: 
using groups of persons. Upwards of forty var 
ables and factors are introduced with a par. 
graph or so of explanation for each. As a resu 
one can only see the trees; the forest, or ove 
all point, does not emerge. 

Solomon interprets some verbal recall exper 
ments in terms of the effect of group size c 
group performance. The groups, however, a 
not defined by interaction, but are made 1 
simply by combining individual scores. The r 
sults are ambiguous. Coleman’s discussion « 
diffusion in incomplete social structures a) 
peared in his Introduction to Mathematical S 
ctology, in which his more general method 
logical views are also presented. In this volun 
the paper stands out for the care of the thin] 
ing and the extent to which a relevant range ¢ 
mathematical and empirical materials have bee 
reviewed and integrated into a consistent argt 
ment. Meier presents a summary of his vie 
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that information overload influences the struc- 
ture and growth of certain types of organiza- 
tions. The result is a brief description of the 
stock exchange and of practices in libraries, 
with some effort at generalization. Mathematics 
is not explicitly used in the discussion of organi- 
zations. 

Catton attempts to estimate park usage with 
the methods of social physics. Mandelbrot at- 
tempts to use a probabilistic version of gravity 
models. Lazarsfeld and Henry illustrate latent 
structure calculations with Ohio county data. 
Arrow suggests that improved performance 
through learning is a component of economic 
growth stemming from technological change. 


James M. BESHERS 
Massachusetts Institute of Technolozy 


Changing Organizations. By WARREN G, BEN- 
NIS. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966. xi, 223 
pp. $6.95. 


No single academic discipline has a corner 
on the market in organizational behavior re- 
search. Sociologists as well as anthropologists, 
social psychologists, and group dynemicists 
draw literally from one another in an attempt 
to explain the nature of structure and behavior 
in modern complex organizations. The field is 
relatively new. Being interdisciplinary, it is 
hard to pin a label on the researcher. Bennis 
is one among the new breed. His past contri- 
butions in the literature of sociology and psy- 
chology are known and generally applauded. 
Like many members of the new discipline, he 
feels obligated to put forward some normative 
ideas around which organizational practitioners 
can see relevant theory and application. Bennis 
frankly calls this latest production a “book of 
essays.” It is written in the tradition of social 
philosophy but with a powerful theoretical base 
for his speculations. 

Part One takes the reader through the evo- 
lutionary changes appearing in the structures 
and functions of complex organizations. Certain 
historical patterns or regularities appear as one 
examines the maturation process. Accelerated 
technological change is making obsolete the 
traditional bureaucratic form of organized ac- 
tivity. Also, Bennis is convinced that there is a 
distinct trend toward greater democracy even in 
the most authoritarian types of organizations. 

Part Two is the author’s effort to display his 
own brand of directed change. A review of 
various kirds of change agents brings the reader 
to forms of sensitivity training as the most ef- 
fective vehicle for stimulating organizational 
change. A sociologist will find a handy and 
thoughtful overview of group dynamics in these 
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essays, even though he may feel that Bennis’ 
approach is too restricted. Economists and po- 
litical scientists will argue strongly that there 
are other powerful forms of “change-agentry” 
which are just as effective as the sensitivity 
training approach. 

One chapter in particular lays down some 


‘hypothetical research guidelines which could 


lead us out of the post-Weber tradition and into 
a new area of conceptualization. In “The De- 
cline of Bureaucracy and Organizations of the 
Future,” Bennis demonstrates convincingly that 
bureaucracy, with its hierarchy of authority, 
functional specialization, and pyramidal form is 
ao longer a viable mechanism for creating in- 
vernal change and for assuring that organiza- 
ions can effectively adapt to changes in the 
environment. Behavioral science research has 
made it patently clear, Bennis holds, that bu- 
reaucracy has become “a social instrument in 
the service of repression.” Not only is bu- - 
reaucracy a threat to the psychological health 
cf individuals and groups; it is incapable of 
performing its technical and economic functions 
etficiently.. 

In his forecast Bennis sees a new “organic- 
adaptive” structure_emerging. That is, “Adap- 
tive, temporary syscems of diverse specialists, 
solving problems, linked together by coordinat- 
irg and task evaluative specialists, in organic 
flux, will gradually replace bureaucracy as we. 
kaow it.” Groups will form, dissolve, and re- 
group according to functional needs, This re- 
viewer is disappointed that Bennis relied so. 
heavily on his own internal logic to support his 
forecast. There is ample empirical evidence to- 
day to demonstrate that, even within our large 
bureaucracies, organic-adaptive structures are 
arsing. In advanced science-based industries, 
we find much of the bureaucratic paraphernalia 
beng subverted or discarded. The structuring 
of task force teams and their internal relation- 
shios look more like organic systems than 
madels of bureaucracy. Some government 
agencies, even the military archetypes of bu- 
reaucracy, are undergoing subtle but certain 
chenges in the direction of organic-adaptive 
systems. Bennis might have supported his thesis 
wita more of such examples. 

These are minor criticisms. Those interested 
in the dynamics of planned change will find this 
smell book stimulating and useful. Perhaps the 
most important contributions are Bennis’ hy- 
potheses or proto-theories. They may be as sig- 
nificant for organizational research in the next 
decade as the works of Merton, Blau, Selznick, 
and Gouldner have been in the past. 

Rosert H. GUEST 

Dartmouth College 
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The Social Psychology of Organisations. By 
DANIEL Karz and RoBERT-L. Kann, New 
York: Jobn Wiley, 1966. viii, 498 pp. $8.50. 
The study of human organizations is ex- 

quisitely complex. Systematically ordering a 

“blooming and buzzing” confusion is one of the 

major tasks of this evolving feld. To dramatize 

the complexity of organizational life, consider 
the kaleidoscope as a metaphor: tilt it one way 
and you see people and their relationships; tilt 
it another way and you have technology and 

_ machines; tilt it once again and there is a con- 

figuration of political, legal and economic fac- 

. tors. And so on, 

Students of organizational behavior — 
given the kaleidoscope three rotations since the 
. turn of the century. The first turn exposed what 
is sometimes called the “classical tradition” of 
“machine theory,” embracing the sociological 
description of bureaucratic structure, “scientific 
managment,” and the public administration ap- 
proach. The second turn was begun by Mayo 


and Rolisberger in their pioneering Western 


Electric studies and continued by associates of 
Lewin, Likert, and others. This tradition placed 
the individual and his primary group relation- 
ships at the hub of the organizational universe. 
The third turn brought ‘both the machine and 
person into view for the first time, most often 
in fighting positions. This view is chatacterized 
by a proliferation of paired polarities such as 
` pyramids vs. people, individuals vs. organiza- 
tion, maintanance vs, task, efficiency vs. effec- 
., tiveness, etc.; all of them depicting a Manni- 
chaean world of good and evil. 

Katz and Kahn, distinguished and aaan 
collaborators, have been able to heft their joint 
intellectual weight to ‘turn the kaleidoscope to 
its fourth major notch. Borrowing on and ad- 
vancing the work of F. Allport, Parsons, and 
“general systems” theory, they characterize 
organizations as -open systems, dynamically 
transacting business with their environments, 
recycling and reprocessing the new inputs 
through their various subsystems. True, open 
systems theory has been used by some others 
(notably Trist and Emery and Schein), but 
not in so systematic and radical a way. Not 
only have Katz and Kahn been able to advance 


organizational theory to a more sophisticated i 


plane, but they have succeeded. in removing 
some substantial roadblocks to its further de- 
velopment. For example, they (1) avoid the 
closed system model which has led to anthro- 
pomorpaizing the machine; (2) avoid simplistic 
individual psychology and interpersonal rela- 
tions as the dominant focus of human organiza- 
tion; (3) bring in the environment, a great 
relief after so much organizational asphyxiation 
due to a pseudo-existence in an environmental 


void; and (4) unify “analysis so that th 
vidual and the organization can both be 
stood with the game (though at times 
abstract) framéwork. ... 

With this contribution, Katz and Kah 
not only written a new and important tex! 
they have created a fresh framework, n 
meta-theory, which allows us to see and 
the complexity of variables and interre 
ships through a general systems approac 
chapters on policy formulation, organiz 
typology, and organizational effectivene 
masterful in exemplifying this approach. 
cally, the chapters which I personally 


_ the most have, I think, only tenuous cont 


with systems theory, those on “leade 
“psychological basis of organizational efi 
ness,” and “organizational roles.” 

This irony brings me to the major cr 
of the book, or more specifically, of the į 
systems approach. Some of the best cl 
(from ‘a systems viewpoint) seemed nee 
removed (almost withdrawn) from or 
tional realities, from empirical data, irc 
erational testing of hypothesis. Perhay 
is inevitable when scholars of this caliber 
so high for an embracing, unified the 
remember having some of the same reac! 
March and Simon’s Organisations, comy 
in stature to the book under review. A 
I don’t believe this rarefied, almost ci 
tone is endemic to grand theory. For wh 
duthors bring the data and “the men ba 
as they do in their chapters on moti 
change, and leadership, we know that ep 
is possible. Every once in awhile, they 
almost to exalt a depersonalized image o 
the “hollow man” they eschew so vigo 
I wonder how it is possible for liberals 
a general systems framework without so 
as if they are “designing systems where n 
need be good”? 

I would hope that future editions < 
book will deal more centrally with “cc 
and its resolutions, knowing the authors’ 
ticated commitment to the understanding 
mechanisms of conflict. In any event, 


‘will go down as a watershed in the sti 


organizational behavior. This book and tt 
Handbook of Organizations have brougl 


field to a new phase of development. 


WARREN G. Bz} 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Professionalization. Edited by Howar 
VoLLMER and Donato Mus. Engl 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1966. xvii 
pp. $6.95. 

The value of a collection of writings 


pendent on two factors. The first is the ¢ 
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of the works included, and here the quality is 
high with the inclusion of “classics” in the field, 
original papers, previously unpublished works, 
and the more standard research articles. The 
second factor is the editing itself and the col- 
lection’s organization. Once again the present 
volume is first-rate. The connective passages 
and the arrangement of the papers bring en 
overall conceptual clarity to the book and to 
the subject it addresses. 

The volume is arranged around the dynamics 
of occupational change, with emphasis on pro- 
fessional groups, their efforts to professionalize, 
and the social context which helps or hinders 
professionalization. In considering professional 
groups, selections consider professional ethical 
codes, associations, client relations, and inter- 
occupational relations. The social context of 
professionalization involves the broad societal 
forms which tend to encourage professionaliza- 
tion, the socialization process of becoming a 
professional, the settings in which professionals 
work, professional-governmental relations, and 
intra-prafessional differentiation based on minor- 
ity status. While the volume’s sections vary 
somewhat according to the development of the 
ideas in the subtopics, it does present a compre- 
hensive overview of the broader concept of 
professionalization. 

And yet the work of the editors does contain 
some oversights and occasional lapses. They 
are generally sound in developing the con- 
cept of professionalization, with important dis- 
tinctions between a profession, professionaliza- 
tion, professionalism, a professional group, and 
a professional. But the editors ignore the im- 
portant role of public acceptance in determining 
the degree of occupational professionalization 
even though this is noted in a number of the 
readings which follow. They also suggest, as 
others have, that a continuum from professional 
to non-professional occupations (an undefined 
type, by the way) can be formed. The readings 
themselves would suggest that there are prob- 
ably multiple continua, including amount of 
training, degree of community sanction, and 
strength of the professional association. In the 
section on professionals in complex organiza- 
tions, reference is made to conflicts between 
professional and organizational expectations, It 
appears that the editors assume such conflict 
to be inherent in such a setting with really no 
supporting evidence and without regard to 
Kornhauser’s discussion of adjustment mecha- 
nisms between the organization and the pro- 
fessional. 

There are other omissions as well. Inter- 
estingly, the section on complex organizations 
contrasts the setting of the organized pre- 
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fessional with the setting of solo practitioner, 


but unfortunately, the latter is not discussed. 
Another gap is in the section on professional- 
governmental relaticns. There is no discussion 
of government funding of professional research 
with its important implications for both the 
theoretical base of the professions and the 
possible dependency relations which can emerge. 

Despite these shortcomings, this volume 
should serve to clarify an area in which 
clarity has often been lacking. It also brings 
together the many areas of research in which 
professionalization is either the primary subject 
pr a major variable. 

Ricsard H. HALL 
Indiana University 


Self and Society: Social Change and Individual 
Development, By Nevitr Sanvorp. New 
York: Atherton Press, 1966. xvii, 381 pp. 
$8.95. 


When an author draws together his published 
pepers and public lectures presented over a 
span of years, it is almost inevitable that the 
total product will reflect a certain disunity. 
Sanford has attempted to overcome this prob- 
ler by careful editing, bridging discussions, and 
some new chapters; but a lack of integration 
continues to characterize the work as a whole. 

In the two decades covered by these articles, 
Professor Sanford’s interests have ranged 
widely. Thus, this book deals with such varied 
subjects as the applicatian of social science to 
social action, types of influences aimed at per-. 
sonal and social change (psychotherapy, the 
college, the mental hospital), the nature of men- 
tal health, psychoanalytic theory, personality 
structure and development, criminality, auth- ` 
Oritarianism, acting out impulses, masculinity- 
femininity, creativity and conformity, the na- 
ture of culture and society, the Berkeley crises, 
the changing role of women, prevention of 
mental illness, and the role of values in social 
science. 

Despite this spectrum of interests, there are 
certain common threads running through the 
work: the concern with change through psy- 
chotherapy or the modification of institutions 
and practices; the exhortation for social science 
to intervene in order to achieve desirable ends; 
a psychoanalytic orientation, particularly of the 
Freudian persuasion; an abiding interest in the 
case stidy as a method; an interest in quantita- 
tive research (illustrated less fully in this book 
than in other published works of the author); 
and a concern with the impact of social forces 
on personality development. 

Although change is a dominant theme in 
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this work, Sanford’s suggestions for ‘instituting 
changes tend to be in the realm of minor, if 
not trivial, reform: “. . . it seems that our 
‘society has the task of deliberately arranging 
conditions that are favorable to the preserva- 
tion and generation of valuable cultural ele- 
ments, and to the modification of maladaptive 
ones.” (p. 224) Here is a breathtaking chal- 
lenge indeed. But the social actions he illustra- 
tively recommends involve changing the legal 
age limits for drinking and changing-the social 
structure of the hospital to meet the status 
needs of lower level staff members, which might 
change their attitudes to problem drinkers’ and 
drug addicts. The solutions are plainly epia; 
portionate to the problem. 

Sanford is a clinical psychologist in the 
Freudian mold. Hence, we are frequently treated 
to psychodynamic interpretations which are 
compelling only to those already convinced. A 
discussion of criminals includes the interpreta- 
tion that “. . . the offender provoked his wife 


to nag or neglect him and: so provide him with ` 


an excuse for his criminal behavior.” (p. 120) 
On the analysis of sex roles, he asks: “Who 
but a little boy could believe that women in 
our society are characteristically passive and 
submissive? . . . Such beliefs are best . under- 
stood as projections of the boy’s own uncon- 
scious impulses.” (p. 209) And the intense in- 
volvement of graduate students in the Berkeley 
riots is said to be due to their “natural inclina- 
tion to relive their own undergraduate -years 
vicariously through the students who are now 
entering college—like a mother who wishes she 
could take the place of her daughter in her 
adolescent struggles.” (p. 251) To such inter- 
- pretations, one can only say: Maybe! 

Because the work lacks coherence, it. cannot 
usefully serve as a course text, contrary to the 
dust jacket’s suggestion. The justification for 
presenting an unsystematic work is that it pro- 
vides new data or new ideas. Few are to be found 
in this book. However, this is the work of a clin- 
ical psychologist, and it is possible that. there 
is much of value which escaped the observation 


' . of a sociologist. 


Morris Korne 
National Institute of Mental Health . 


Identification and Child Rearing. By ROBERT 
R. Sears, Lucy Rav and RICHARD ALPERT. 
Stanford, California: 
Press, 1965. xiii, 383 pp. $8.50. .. 

Sears and his associates seek to relate cer- 
tain child-rearing practices of, parents to the 
behavior of four-year-old children. Identifica- 
tion is employed as a hypothetical construct 


Stanford University 
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connecting the antecedent and consequent sets 
of variables. Following Freud, the authors are 
concerned with two kinds of identification. 

` Primary identification of the infant with the 
mother (known also as anaclitic identification) 
is based on the infant’s dependency on the 
mother. The authors reason that the strength 
of the primary identification is related to the 
strength of the infant’s dependent responses; 


_and the more intermittently the parent rewards 


the infant, the stronger will be the latter’s 
dependency. 

Freud’s formulation of the ai or de- 
fensive, type of identification was developed 
only for boys. (Freud continued to be mystified 
by the psychodynamic development of women.) 
Defensive identification refers to the boy’s sub- 
mitting to the power of the threatening father, 
giving up the mother as a sexual object, and 
resolving his Oedipus complex through inter- 
nalizing the image of the aggressive and puni- 
tive father. 

With respect to anaclitic identification, Sears 
and his colleagues set for themselves the task 
of determining whether or not evidence could 
be found to support the idea of a single mediat- 
ing process of identification. Their development 
of Freud’s theory leads to predictions that the 
rate at which anaclitic identification develops 
in the individual child and the ultimate strength 
it reaches are related positively to four child- 
rearing practices: high parental nurturance, high 
parental standards of conduct, high use of love- 
oriented techniques of discipline, and a clear 
presentation of models and labelling of appro- 
priate behavior. 

With respect to both types of identification 
their task is to determine whether or not a 
predicted set of parental behaviors correlates 
with the child’s dependent, aggressive, and 


gender behaviors and with his expressions of 


guilt and resistance to temptation. Moreover, 
there ‘are some consequent-consequent predic- 
tions of the order that there is a negative rela- 
tionship between the masculinity of the boy 
and the amount of aggression he displays toward 
his father. 

The subjects of the study are 40 four-year- 
old children and their parents. Twenty-eight of 
the fathers are in professional or managerial 
occupations; the remaining 12 are students. 
Interviews have been conducted with both par- 
ents. The children have been observed at play, 
while performing tasks, and in interaction witk 
their mothers. 

A major difficulty in the analysis of the data 
results from the smallness of the sample. The 
authors quite appropriately analyze their data 
separately for boys and girls. But with only 
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19 girls and 21 boys their correlations have 
to reach .46 and .43 respectively to attain 
two-sided .05 significance. Thus the final test 
to determine whether or not identification is 
a single mediating process involves finding 
whether or not the six constituent variables ir- 
tercorrelate positively. For girls the resulting 
fifteen correlations range from —.21 to +.67; 
for boys, from —.32 to +.45. The median for 
girls is +-.25; for boys, +.05. The number of 
statistically significant correlations for girls 
is 4 out of 15; for boys, it is 1. As the authors 
state, this hypothesis does not fare so well. 

A second difficulty related to the smallness 
of sample is that the variables greatly out- 
number the subjects. Presumably beceuse of 
this, the authors have not undertaken much in 
the way of multivariate analysis. The one excep- 
tion to this is a table that does present some 
first-order partial correlations. The reviewer 
suspects that if the number of subjects had 
been large enough to provide stable correlations 
and if then some factor analyses had been un- 
dertaken, more illuminating results might have 
emerged. One place where this mode of analysis 
seems patently applicable is the question as to 
whether or not there is a unitary empirical 
entity interpretable as primary identification. 

The authors assert that there are six mea- 
sures of children’s behavior that should cor- 
relate with the four parental variables (see 
paragraph 4 above) if their theory of primary 
identification is viable. A master table in the 
chapter on conclusions shows that in the 24 
intersecting cells for each sex there are four 
that definitely support the predictions for girls 
and two for boys. (From the hundreds of cor- 
relations reported in the study this reviewer 
is not sure just which ones provide the besis 
for a “yes” or a “no” in a particular ceil) 
The authors conclude that two parental vari- 
ables—“high parental demands” and parental 
“use of models and labels”’—give support to 
their theory of identification, but that the 
other two do not. Their table shows each of 
these two supporting variables to have two 
“yes” cells for one of the sexes and no “yes” 
cell for the other sex, but another parental 
variable, “nurturance and warmth,” presents 
the same distribution. Accordingly the reviewer 
is uncertain as to how the authors arrive at a 
decision as to which variables do and which 
do not support their theory. 

In their conclusion, the authors say that their 
study “must not be viewed as an oe 
verification of psychoanalytic concepts, 
but as a testing of a behavioral theory that was 
suggested by psychoanalytic observations and 
was then constructed within the framework of 
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an entirely different theoretical structure.” It 
is relevant to recall that the senior author of 
this volume is a distinguished psychologist who _ 
has been trying for a quarter of a century to 
devise procedures whereby the intractable con- 
cepts of psychoanalvsis could be supported, 
verified, and found useful by the objective 
methods of behaviorel psychology. It is with 
full tribute to Professor Sears’s competence 
and assiduity that this reviewer ventures to 
esk—hasn’t the time come to decide that the 
task is fruitless? 
Rosert F. WINCH 
Northwestern Umversity 


Fimily of Outcasts: A New Theory of Delin- 
quency. By SEYMOUR RUBENFELD. New York: 
The Free Press, 1965. xviii, 328 pp. $5.95. 


The first one hundred ninety-six pages of | 
this book present some random comments on 
the impoverished state of sociological theories 
of delinquency combined with vague psycho- 
anelytic insights about the nature of delin- 
quency. Sociological theories are criticized for, 
among other things, failing to take into account 
the individual. Psychoanalytic insights such as 
the following are equally penetrating: “. . . the 
child who is forced into ar: abject surrender in a 
toilet-training struggle may become a feeding 
problem: His mouth becomes a tight sphincter 
boldog out against intrusive foods, because he 
was forced to let go of his feces against his 
will (a symbolic protest, by the way, against 
oppressive parental values and behaviors).” (p. 
75) 

Bu: beginning on page 107, the author at- 
tempts to develop, in propositional form, the 
core. ideas of his theory of delinquency; a 
theory which is intended to bridge the gap be- 
tween psychoanalytic and sociological theories. 
During this latter part of the book one occa- 
sionally gets the feeling that the author might 
be saying something important. 

However, the feeling is usually fleeting, since 
it is all but impossible to know what it is he 
is s2yirg. To illustrate, the theory begins with: 


Proposition 1: 

Beir g in a state of culture involves the induc- 
tion ir individuals, of integrative strivings, since 
the state of culture is itself a product of energies 
invested in these needs 


And ends with: 
Preposction 8: 


Ever subculturally definable group in our 
society may generate a degree of anomie, de- 
pending on the kind and the extent of its access 
to culturally defined means of attaining integra- 
tive end-states. 
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Despite the problem of understanding what 
he is saying and the questionable logical struc- 
ture of the theory, one cannot help but agree 


with some of the author’s conclusions. I was 


particularly impressed by his statement that 
“. . . the delinquency theory here (stated) may 
lose something in the way of veriftability be- 
cause of the language in which. it is stated. 


..” (p. 186). 
WILLIAM J. CHAMBLISS 
Umversity of Washington 


Marriage and Family Relations. By ROBERT C. 
Writiamson, New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, 1966. x, 618 pp. $7.95. 


This textbook attempts an integrated and 
objective combination of the so-called “func- 
tional” (practical) and “institutional” (scien- 
tific) approaches. This is a difficult task. On 
the whole, Williamson is moderately successful 
in carrying it off, but there are a number of 
areas in which he fails badly. 

Williamson is generally careful to caution 
students regarding the limited applicability of 
some of the research findings. For a practical- 
cum-scientific text, this measure of restraint is 
especially commendable. There is indeed a nar- 
row ledge of objectivity that runs beween the 
scientific findings and their practical applicabil- 
ity, and, despite his caution, Williamson occa- 
sionally totters on it. From the very beginning 
he acknowledges a middle-class American bias 
—he proposes to report research done pri- 
marily on middle-class Americans to middle- 
class Americans. This gives the book a narrow 
perspective that is typical of many textbooks 
and is only partly mitigated by the inclusion 
of some historical material A fundamental 
question is whether the introduction of cross- 
cultural patterns would better serve to put the 
American material into context, not only for 
the purpose of scientific generalization but also 
from the viewpoint of practical application. 

One area in which Williamson’s bias is evi- 
dent is in his discussion of premarital sexual 
intercourse. Each point in his discussion of the 
“liberal position” doubles back upon itself with 
a counter-point; this is not so in his discussion 
of the “conservative position” (pp. 212-215). 
Similarly, his reference to Ira L. Reiss as some- 
one who advocates “sexual freedom with affec- 
tion” betrays his own conservative bias. Reiss’s 
discussion is objective, and Williamson’s refer- 
ences to Reiss’s writings are inaccurate (pp. 
203, 218-220). 

Williamson deals with a wide variety. of 
topics, including sex education, life insurance 
information, dating, child-rearing, etc. He in- 
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corporates sociological, psychological, and psy- 
chiatric materials, There is thus considerable 
leeway for selection on the part of the instruc- 
tor. The writing style, unfortunately, is not 
particularly felicitous, and there are a number 
of annoying gaffes scattered throughout the 
manuscript. While these add nothing to the text- 
book’s grace, they are not frequent enough to 
mar the book’s utility. The briefly annotated 
bibliographies at the end of each chapter are 
useful. 

A few points that need revision are briefly 
noted here: 

(1) The discussion of states with anti-misce- 
genation laws is considerably outdated. At pres- 
ent there are 17 rather than “approximately 
thirty states” with such laws (p. 253). Anti- 
miscegenation statutes were repealed in Mon- 
tana in 1953, in North Dakota in 1955, in South 
Dakota in 1957, and in Indiana in 1965 (p. 
283). 

(2) The description of the OASI and OAA 
programs is not as informative as it could be, 
even though it is dealt with only briefly (pp. 
413-414). 

(3) Much of the short discussion of the re- 
search by Kerckhoff and Davis lacks clarity 
(p. 268). 

(4) Some of the material on rates of mixed 
marriage is unclear. It does not adequately dis- 
tinguish between the mixed marriage rate for 
individuals and the mixed marriage rate for 
marriages (pp. 257-258; 260). 

(5) Gremlins have gotten into the glossary, 
and changes are needed for at least the follow- 


-ing entries—affinity, consanguinity, correlation, 


extended family, family of orientation, family 
of procreation, intermarriage, and void(!). 
HyMANn ‘RODMAN 
Merrill-Palmer Institute 


The Sexual Behaviour of Young People. By 
MICHAEL SCHOFIELD. Boston: Little Brown, 
1965. ix, 316 pp. $10.00. 


This is a report of a carefully executed re- 
search study of 1,873 randomly chosen, un- 
married teen-agers from three English cities. 
It is one of the very few random sample 
studies of sex, though not the only one, as the 
author claims. The report is very largely de- 
scriptive: “The object of the research was to 
obtain facts about the sexual attitudes and 
behavior of young people aged fifteen to nine- 
teen . . . this research did not start out with 
any hypothesis. . . .” Careful planning and 
interviewer training kept the refusal rate down 
to 15 percent and the overall non-response rate 
(including those who were away, moved, mar- 
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ried, etc.) down to 34 percent. Schofield repeat- 
edly mentions the superiority of the interview 
over the questionnaire in the sensitive area of 
sex. Perhaps this advantage is more culture- 
bound than he is aware of, for in America sensi- 
tivity to questions on sex is reported by Komar- 
ovsky and Freedman to be less than that on 
questions of husband’s income. Further, Ehr- 
mann has used both interviews and question- 
naires and reports strong similarities in results. 
The sample is divided into four major sub- 
sections, older (17-19) and younger (15-17) 
boys and girls. Most results are compared for 
these four groups. Among those boys who were 
19 years old, 34 percent had experienced coitus; 
the rate for girls was 17 percent. However, on 
having experienced kissing or mammary and 
genital petting, the sexes were rather similar. 
When one compares the coital rate to that 
found by Kinsey, the English girls are just 
slightly more experienced and the English boys 
considerably less experienced than the Ameri- 
cans. The male-female difference on coitus in 
England seems much less than in America, and 
accordingly the males seem notably “tamer.” 
The London boys, and to a lesser extent girls, 
seemed more sexually active than those in the 
“North” City and “South” City samples. 
Social class differences were virtually absent 
in all comparisons made. However, there was 
some indication that, among the younger boys 
and girls, the working classes had somewhat 
more coital behavior. This lack of strong social 
class relations (particularly for boys) conflicts 
with Kinsey’s findings, although it agrees with 


the findings of Ira Reiss who, like Schofield, 


used a probability sample. Another interesting 
finding is in agreement with Ehrmann’s research 
on Florida College students, i.e., males were 
more likely to change partners and stress sex- 
uality whereas females were less likely to 
change partners and to stress personal involve- 
ment above sexuality. The English males how- 
ever were more likely to associate sex with 
going steady than was the case for Ehrmann’s 
American males. Perhaps here too is evidence 
of the more contained English male. Interest- 
ingly, Schofield found that females, though 
having fewer partners than males, had higher 
frequency rates for coitus. 

There was very little knowledge of contra- 
ception and VD. Most of the boys and girls 
having intercourse did not take contraceptive 
precautions. Schofield estimates that one-third 
of the experienced females will become preg- 
nant before marriage, which is considerably 
higher than Gebhard’s estimate for American 
girls, Most of the girls depended on the boy 
to use a condom, but only 43 percent of the 
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experienced boys said they always used contra- 
ception. Schofield believes that one reason for 
this lack of precaution is that coitus is con- 
demned, and thus it occurs in an unpremeditated 
and clandestine setting. 

In terms of attitudes, 61 percent of the girls 
and 35 percent of the boys thought sexual 
intercourse before marriage was wrong. These 
figures are within the range. reported by 
Ehrmann, Kirkendall and Reiss for Ameri- 
can boys and girls; so perhaps the English boys 
will catch up to the American boys at later 
ages. Schofield does not analyze these figures 
ir relation to his reported behavior, but it is 
irteresting to note that there are many teen- 
agers who do not accept abstinence but have not 
yet had coitus. (Of all the teen-agers, 12 per- 
cent of girls and 20 percent of boys had coitus.) 

Schofield devotes a considerable part of the 
book to the search for differences between the 
experienced and other teen-agers among the 
older age group (17-19). He performed a factor 
analysis on 50 attitude statements, which ulti-- 
mately led him to conclude that there were 
two key factors that characterized the sexually 
experienced: (1) they tended to be high on 
“teen age ethnocentrism,” ie, they were 
strongly in favor of the rights of teenagers as 
a group and opposed to many other groups such 
a3 parents, foreigners, homosexuals and the 
police; (2) they tended to be low on “restric- 
tiveness” which was defined similarly to family 
loyalty and a strong moral view of the world. 
This second factor seemed of greatest impor- 
tance. The experienced girls were even lower 
on restrictiveness than were the experienced 
boys. The results were checked by using partial 
correlations to see if age or several other factors 
might be responsible, but these checks did not 
turn up anything drastically new. Both the teen- 
age ethnocentrism ard anti-restrictiveness fac- 
tors seem involved with a rejection of the adult 
world. 

The above findings are certainly valuable and 
they can be taken as fairly representative of 
English teen-agers 15—19 years of age. Neverthe- 
less, the book’s heavy descriptive emphasis 
somewhat qualifies its usefulness to the social 
scientist. The findings are left pretty much as 
they emerged from the computer, except for 
some social action thoughts in the last chapter 
end some brief mention of Eysenck’s “tough and 
tender minded” categories. Surely there are 
serious pitfalls in going too far beyond one’s ` 
data, but there is equal risk in not going as 
far as one legitimately can in relating the data 
to existing theory and in developing new 
insights. 

Social factors are not brought in as key ex- 
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planatory variables nor is there a set of prop- 
ositions that makes sense of the vast array 
of findings. Although the facts can be quite 
useful and sociologists may devise their own 
explanations, Schofield gives the data no spe- 
cial sociological relevance. He does not deal 
with the question of what values or subcul- 
tures most promote “restrictiveness,” ‘“ethno- 
centrism,” and similar key issues. The work 
does have some suggestions for those interested 
in applying its results in their relations with 
young people, but it is not aimed at contribut- 
ing to sociology or psychology as scientific 
disciplines. 

The above is not intended to damn the book 
but to explain it. It is rare to have a careful 
empirical study in this area and the author is 
surely within his rights if he wants to do a 
descriptive analysis. Further, it is a valuable 
descriptive analysis and, even with its theoreti- 
cal limitations, no serious student of the human 
sexual relationship can afford to overlook it. 

Tra L. REIss 

University of Iowa 


The Unwed Mother. Edited by Roserr W. 
RoBERTS. New York: Harper and Row, 1956. 
viii, 270 pp. No price indicated. (Paperback). 
This is a collection of articles on illegitimacy 

which Roberts defines both as “unwed preg- 
nancy,” and as factors surrounding the dis- 
position of the child. He takes the position 
that illegitimacy is a “social problem,” and that 
research should be oriented toward its eventual 
elimination. He intimates that increasing illegiti- 
macy is due to the “hiatus” between greater 
sexual permissiveness and continued restraints 
on contraceptive behavior and abortion, and 
that the way to reduce illegitimacy is to remove 
these restraints. 

Roberts suggests that past theorists offered 
‘three social “explanations” for illegitimacy: 
cultural relativism, (Frazier, Christensen), cul- 
tural absolutism (Malinowski, Goode), cultural 
relationism (Vincent). He does not discuss how 
these views overlap, although it is apparent 
that they do. The psychological “explanation” 
for illegitimacy is related, according to Roberts, 
to social and emotional disorder among unwed 
mothers. . 

The articles seem to be a good representation 
of the salient questions regarding illegitimacy. 
On the issue of the universal “norm of legiti- 
macy” vs. cultural relativism, a selection from 
Christensen is juxtaposed with one each from 
Malinowski and Goode. Conflicting opinions are 
also expressed regarding psychological perspec- 
tives. Two older articles (1945, 1954), propound 
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the notion of the “unstable” unwed mother, 
while a more recent (1960) article suggests that 
the pathological tack may be an unfortunate 
and unfruitful stereotype. Roberts also includes 
an original piece on the historical and structural 
sources of high illegitimacy rates among 
Negroes. 

A highly significant issue, in terms of gen- 
erating research, is that of “alternative solu- 
tions” available to the pregnant girl There is 
an article by Kinsey on rates of illegal abor- 
tion, and another analyzing the relationships 
between the AFDC program and illegiti- 
macy. Perhaps most important is a study by 
Jones, Meyer, and Borgatta of a sample of 
pregnant girls, in which they compare those 
who did surrender their babies with those who 
did not, in terms of personality and social char- 
acteristics. In a closing piece, Kronick makes 
an important theoretical distinction between 
unwed pregnancy (which is not necessarily 
class-linked), and illegitimacy per se (the 
father-absent family) which is class-linked. 

The book suffers from the absence of con- 
necting essays and a conclusion. In spite of 
this, the articles shed considerable light on a 
significant, yet neglected, topic. 

JoHN SCANZONI 

Indiana University 


Prostitution in a Changing Society: A Socio- 
logical Survey of Legal Prostitution in Beirut. 
By Samim Kwarar, Lebanon: Khayats Pub., 
1965. xiv, 159 pp. $4.00. 


As research to shed light on the traditional 
questions about prostitution, this interview 
study of 130 of the 207 licensed prostitutes 
residing within the red light district of Beirut 
suffers from inadequacies of design and data. 
As research appropriate to the needs of the 
urban redevelopment project requesting it, the 
study apparently provided much useful infor- 
mation, although in this respect the absence of 
analysis appears particularly unfortunate. The 
author suggests that “practical and immediate 
considerations” may have resulted in neglect 
of theoretical issues, but no such neglect is ap- 
parent. In fact, in my opinion, both action and 
theory would have been better served by con- 
centration on little questions appropriate to the 
design and data. If one is interested in why 
girls become prostitutes, one does not compare 
old and young, first- and second-class prosti- 
tutes, but prostitutes and non-prostitutes, Thus, 
except for rare (but interesting) references to 
conditional distributions within the text, no 
cross-classifications are presented. This forces 
the author to rely upon sometimes dubious com- 
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parisons—with other studies of prostitution, 
with distributions of the Lebanese population 
(often implicit), or with the always serviceable 
but not always cogent “popular myth.” Yet any 
one of several possible stratifying variables 
(e.g., age, years of service) should be of inter- 
est to those concerned with resettlement of the 
prostitutes and the apparently more than 1,800 
men who daily rely upon their services, as well 
as to those interested in such questions as what 
accounts for the wide variation in the number 
of clients the girls receive? 

Stratification would also perhaps have re- 
moved some of the doubts about the “findings.” 
For example, when Khalaf asks prostitutes 
averaging over 36 years of age and over 17 
years of service whether their earnings have 
been increasing or declining and interprets his 
results as evidence that “the amateur is dis- 
placing the professional,” he gives perhaps un- 
warranted support to both theory and the anti- 
brothel position. 

The findings are presented in two chapters 
entitled “Socio-Economic Factors” and “The 
Prostitute’s Subculture,” respectively. The first 
title is perfectly descriptive; the second chapter 
deals with such things as the prostitute’s income 
and attitudes toward the profession and with 
the characteristics of clients. (If the laws per- 
taining to prostitution, presented as an appen- 
dix, are observed, the “single unobstructed en- 
trance” to the brothel should have allowed 
trained observers to make estimates of the age 
and class of clients and of the volume of activ- 
ity better than those provided by the prostitutes 
themselves.) 

In the end, the author, who is well aware 
of the limitations of his data and usually treats 
them with laudable caution, recommends aboli- 
tion of the brothel and reliance upon “secret 
but licensed” prostitutes. The building it some- 
times costs $40,000 to find is here considered 
“‘obstrusive.” 

Travis HrrscHi 

University of California, Berkeley 


Sociology: The Study of Man in Society. By 
CAROLINE B. Rose. Columbus, Ohio: Charles 
E. Merrill, 1965. xi, 117 pp. $3.95. 


The purpose of this book is to give a gen- 
eral summary of sociology in terms of its orien- 
tations, concepts, methods, and findings to 
primary and secondary school teachers. The 
field of sociology is presented by Rose in the 
first five chapters (i.e., nature of sociology, im- 
portant developments, methods, significant re- 
search, and fundamental insights), while the 
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sixth chapter on methods for teaching Rose’s 
principles of sociology is coauthored by Ray- 
mond H. Muessig and Vincent R. Rogers (both 
in the field of education). Several thoughtful 
teaching techniques are suggested at the primary 
and secondary levels, and Rose’s analysis of 
the changing roles of women in the U. S. is 
generally well done, as is her presentation of 
many of the problems of carrying out a re- 
search problem. 

However, the kook has a few defects. First, 
it is too short to give an adequate picture of 
sociology; Rose’s five chapters are contained in 
59 pages. Second, perhaps due to the anticipated 
audience (teachers not in sociology), the book 
is dominantly social psychological and accentu- 
ates some of the individual beliefs of the 
author, rather than stressing general and more 
agreed upon statements by sociologists. For 
example, Rose claims that the search for de- 
terminism in sociology has been abandoned; 
that a society’s existence requires neither a 
geographic base nor material goods but only 
the sum of ideas held by its members; and 
that the “division of labor” is a generalization 
or law that is “adequate to explain the com- 
plexity of society.” 

It is interesting to note that the five main 
“principles” of sociology discussed by Muessig 
and Rogers in chapter 6 are (1) man is a social 
animal living in groups, (2) “a society exists 
in the minds of its members .. .”, (3) man 
learns society through the socialization proc- 
ess, (4) the interdependence of groups holds 
society together, and (5) every group is a com- 
plex of roles. 

This book may profitably be read by those 
interested in teaching sociology outside of the 
college or university satting. 

SANFORD LABOVITZ 

University of Southern California 


Problems in Social Psychology. Edited by CARL 
W. Backman and PAavL F. Sxecorp. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1966. xii, 481 pages, 
$4.95. 

With empirical data in social psychology at its 
present magnitude, it is not surprising to find 
collections or “readers” appearing in great num- 
bers. Not infrequently, these are attempts 
to pull the area together into some sort of uni- 
fied whole and te introduce students to the more 
important thinking in various problem areas. 
Unhappily for teachers of undergraduate social 
psychology, nowever, most of these collections 
fail to meet classroom needs. They do not inter- 
pret adequately, or they contain papers beyond 
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the sophistication of even very good students, or 
they assume methodological knowledge which 
undergraduates especially do not possess. And 
worse, they typically lack a view of science as 
cumulative and self-correcting. 

The present volume is an exception on almost 
every count. Although a student who has not 
had a first course in statistics may be somewhat 
handicapped, part one concerns methodology 
on social psychology and is an especially refresh- 
ing section. The editors make the often neglected 
point that research—even in laboratories—can 
be poorly executed, and they point out in 
some detail the problems of validity and causal 
inference in social psychological research. The 
papers selected here are clear, pertinent and 
remarkably free of jargon. They put the stu- 
dent on notice that all that follows must be read 
with care, that the printed word is not infallible. 
Moreover, throughout the “book” there are 
frequent papers which discuss differential re- 
sults as the consequence of varying methods, 
Early findings and their subsequent modifica- 
tions are included, and the student can only con- 
clude from several sections that there is indeed 
a chain of scientific events worth noting in the 
literature. 

The papers are selected in such a way that 
issues which inevitably arise in the classroom, or 
often after class, are also met. For example, 
papers on subliminal perception are included, 
and they are very good and careful ones at that. 
The general editing is commendable; each new 
part has a compact but thorough statement of 
the point the editors wish to make, and each 
paper is given an introduction which points out 
its specific utility in making the more general 
point, 

Both sociologists and psychologists seem well 
represented, although I think that the distribu- 
tion of papers by discipline of contributor is a 
silly criterion for judgment. If the collection 
has any drawback at all, it may be that social 
psychology does not seem to have any systematic 
unity as a discipline (a fault of the field rather 
than the collection itself). In general, this is 
a very “teachable” volume and a good reference 
work for the professional. 


MICHAEL SCHWARTZ 
Indiana University 


Introduction to Social Psychology. By JoHN T. 
Dosy. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1966, xiv, 407 pp. $5.75, 


Social psychology texts are usually organ- 
ized around separate problem areas which are 
only tenuously connected because of the di- 
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versity and lack of integration of the field. In 
contrast, Doby’s text is organized around an 
explicit and encompassing theoretical orienta- 
tion. Traditional topics are considered only 
insofar as they support or illustrate the theory 
because, according to Doby, exposing upper- 
division students who have had introductory 
courses in sociology and psychology to diverse 
views, conflicting theories, and a broad scope 
of data “assumes a maturity of interest and ex- 
perience . . . that is unrealistic and self-defeat- 
ing... .” 

Doby’s general theme is that human behavior 
is a function of “biological and physiological po- 
tentialities” which are constantly being released 
through social interaction calculated to “solve 
problems of adaptation.” The first chapters are 
devoted to evolution at the biological and cul- 
tural level, genetic heredity, and the develop- 
ment of intelligence and creativity in terms of 
the release of individual biological potentialities. 
Succeeding chapters deal with the biological and 
social bases of perception, attitude development, 
learning, and motivation, and with the inter- 
relationship of these processes. The final sub- 
stantive section conceptualizes social organiza- 
tion as patterns of interaction which have 
evolved in the course of experience in trying to 
solve problems of adaptation. To summarize, 
the text may be described as primarily an ex- 
position of the view “. . . that biological and 
physiological potentialities are, in regard to be- 
havior, latent structures and functions whose 
specific contributions to social psychological 
behavior are joint outcomes of biological, phy- 
siological, and social processes. The social sys- 
tem, or society, is conceived as the evolved 
behavioral and cultural means through which 
the biological potentialities of the species are 
constantly being released.” 

Overall, the text is fairly successful in pre- 
senting an interdisciplinary approach to social 
psychology, although the point of view is primar- 
ily psychological and, at times, the organization 
of materials and style of writing are obscure. 
Moreover, an inordinate amount of attention is 
paid to the biological bases of human behavior 
(including an eight-page summary of the gene- 
chromosome theory of heredity), while the ef- 
fect of psychological processes on group behavior 
and interactions is dismissed as comprising the 
separate discipline of “psychological sociology.” 
Finally, there is little justification for the last 
two chapters devoted to the scientific method 
and various statistical measures, including an 
appendix containing tables for the distribution 
of F and Chi-square probabilities. 

Those who agree with Doby’s theoretical and 
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pedagogical orientations may find this a valu- 
able textbook, although it lacks useful student 
aids (eg., study guides, review questions, cap- 
sulated research illustrations) which have ap- 
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peared in other recent, more comprehensive 
and eclectic, social psychology texts. 

: J. MICHAEL ARMER 
University of Oregon 
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Readings in Anthropology, Second Edition. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1966. 489 pp. No 
price indicated. 

Kwupsen, Harot F. To Know or Not to Be: An 
Arraignment of the Religiously Oriented Attitude. 
New York: Tke William-Frederick Press, 1966. 
120 pp. $2.50. 

Lanpis, Jupson R. editor. Current Perspectives on 
Social Problems. California: Wadsworth Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., 1966. 288 pp. $3.95. 

LAPALOMBARA, JOSEPH. Italy: The Politics of Plan- 
ning. Syracuse, New York: Syracuse University 
Press, 1966. xvii, 184 pp. $3.95. 

LEBON, GUSTAVE. The Crowd: A Study of the 
Popular Mind. New York: The Viking Press, 
1966. xxxix, 207 pp. $1.45. 

LESLAU, WOLF. Ethiopians Speak: Studies in Cul- 
tural Background. California: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1966. 219 pp. $6.50. 

Lirt, Evocar. The Political Imagination. Illinois: 
Scott Foresman and Co., 1966. 532 pp. $3.95. 

LorFLAND, Joux. Doomsday Cult, A Study of Con- 
version, Proselytigttion and Maintenance of 
Faith, Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1966, x, 276 pp. No price indicated. 

LYND, STAUGHTON, editor. Nonviolence in America: 
A Documentary History. Indiana: Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., Inc., 1966. Ilx, 535 pp. $3.45. 

ALBERT. L’Afrigue Peut-Ee Partir? 
Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1966. 450 pp. No price 
indicated. 

Murre, Herman P. editor. Poverty American 
Style. California: Wadsworth Publishing Co., 
Inc., 1966. xiii, 304 pp. $3.95. 

Nusse, Epwarp J. and CHARLES W. SPANDEL. An 
Introduction to the Foundations of Education: 
A Book of Readings. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. 
Brown Co., Publishers, 1966. vii, 306 pp. $5.00. 

REMPEL, F. WARREN. The Role of Value in Karl 
Manuheim’s Sociology of Knowledge. The Hague: 
Mouton and Co., 1965. 125 pp. No price indi- 
cated. 

ROKKAN, STEIN, editor. Data Archives for the 
Social Sciences. The Hague: Mouton and Co, 
1966. 213 pp. 15f. 

SHOSTAK, ARTHUR B., editor. Soctology in Action. 
IL: The Dorsey Press, 1966. x, 359 pp. $3.50. 
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Italy: 1965. 290 pp. No price indicated. 
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Psychoanalysis, and the American Family. Ohio: 
World Publishing Co., 1966. xv, 554 pp. $2.95. 
Srycos, J. Mayone and Jonos Artas, editors, Pop- f 

ylation Dilemma in Latin America. Washington, : : a 
D.C.: Potomac Books, Inc.,-1966. xiii, 249 pp.. Recruits candidates for teach 
$2.45. ing.and administrative posts 
Swapos, Harvey, editor. The American Writer and ? ` 
the Great Depression. Indiana: The Bobbs-Mer- in some 200 accredited, 4 
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TANNENBAUM, ARNOLD S., Social Psychology of the year liberal arts colleges. 
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TOURAINE, ALAN. La Conscience Ouvrierè. Paris: 
Editions du Seui, 1966. 397 pp. No price indi- 
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A free service. 


UNESCO. Resesrch on Racial Relations. New York: Write to: 
UNESCO Publicati Center, 1966. 265 i : e , 
$5.00. a j PP Cooperative College Registry 
Warren, Rorawp L., editor. Perspectives on the 420 Witherspoon Building 


American Community: A Book of Readings. Chi- 
cago: Rand McNally, 1966. xii, 618 pp. No price 
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IN SASKATCHEWAN 


At a rapidiy growing new campus of an established university. 

Where student sport is only “for fun” and there is no fraternity system., 

Where “town-gotwn”’ relations are mutually respect fut and ethnio diversity resists the 
“melting pot”. 

Where social innovations (6.9. Medicare) and a range Hoia” stages (from the 
hunting-and-fishing economy of Northern Indiana and Metta to ne or centers of the 
South) provide a natural laboratory for scotal research. 

Where ali researoh ts unclassified, 

Where a divisional aoademic organisation permita a combination of interdisciplinary and 
traditional teaching and research. 


Where the sun shone in 87 per cent of the days in 1965, the winters are tough and ohalleng- 
ing, and the summers beautiful. 


You are invited to apply for the following positions for 1967-68— 


Two full time positions in teaching and research in Sociology. 

One posttion spitt between Sociology and Hatenston 

One position split between Sociology and Sample Purvai work. 

One position full time in teaching and research in Anthropology. 

One position in Communications to work in new 8-year MA program. 


All positions filled according to qualifications and experience, 


Salaries in current academic year— 


Professor—$15,000 minimum 

Associate EPOR RI, 500 ta $14,600 
Leoturer—-$6,500 to 88,800 
Inatructor—£$¢,000 to rere 


Reasonable allowance for removal expenses. 
Teaching duties: normal teaching load two olasses for etght houra per week, 
September to April. 


m further Information, write to Dallas W. Smythe, Chairman, Division of the Social Sctences, 
niversity of Saskatchewan Regine Campus, Regina, Canada. 
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From Harper & Row 


SOCIOLOGY AND HOSPITAL CARE 

Emily Mumford and James K. Skipper, Jr. 

with a foreword by Esther Lucille Brown 

This text synthesizes the latest advances in the. social sciences—theory, methodology, and 

empirical studies—-and applies them to hospital care of patients and to the: functioning of 

fe professional in the hospital setting. Chapters include a new look at the phenomena. of 
social structure; implications of culture; applications of the method of field observation; 

studies and advances in the field of leadership. The concluding chapter examines some 


of the hospital situations that doctors and nurses face and offers findings “from social sciences 
to help solve them. Annotated bibliographies. 


Coming Spring, 1967 


SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 
Inquiries and Paradigms i 
Llewellyn Gross 


Provides a fresh exploration of fundamental issues and problems in sociological theory 
and joins past achievement in theory. Each essay reflects a variety of theoretical interpreta- 
tions, unified by a common intellectual curiosity about unsettled ideas. 


Coming Winter, 1967 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
Theory, Principles, and Practices, Second Edition 
Murray G. Ross 


A systematic presentation of theory underlying community organization wok in its various 
forms. Principles and con are presented at a level adjacent to practical work, so that 

sa aeri is not fa with a baffling gap between theory and practice. . Footnotes, 
louography 


Coming Spring, 1967 


SOCIOLOGICAL THEORIES OF TODAY 
Pitirim A. Sorokin 


Critically ‚studies the EE works im general sociology examined in the light of 
Sorokin’s own system of general sociology. Some theories evaluated are “physicalistic,” 
“structural-functional,” or “analytical” theories of Parsons, Merton, Homans, Bierstedt et al. 
Extensive bibliography. 


676 pages, $10.50 


CHRISTIAN BELIEFS AND ANTI-SEMITISM 
Charles Y. Glock and Rodney Stark 
Presents the complete ort of the far-reaching and rev re ae ee Rare of Anti- 


Semitism in the United a conducted at the University of eley. Not an 
indictment of religion, rather, a constractive instrument for vite vital poe insight into 
contemporary man's orl to free himself from bigotry. 

290 pages, $8.50 


Harper & Row, Publishers, 49 E. 33d St., New York 10016 
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THE UTILITY OF UTOPIAS* 


WitBpert E. Moore 
Russell Sage Foundation 


. 


The utility of utopias rests upon the fact that much of human action, individual and collec- 
tive, is purposive. Certain intellectual stances—such as analysis of social action in static sys- 
tems-—preclude attention to sequences; and even the theory of social evolution gives scant 
room to deliberate change. Deliberate change, however, is increasingly characteristic of the 
contemporary world, and that is how utopias as aspirations for the future come into play. 
Utopias figure especially prominently in social revolutions and in the ideologies of new na- 
tions. The possible roles of the sociologist with reference to deliberate’ change range from 
the completely disengaged observer to the engaged participant. The “value problem’! is al- 
leviated by the circumstance that common values across cultural systems are becoming in- 
creasingly evident. These common values are both materialistic and institutional, Planning a 
superior future is constrained by current circumstances, but wide latitude is still available in 


ihe choice of courses of action. 


EVER In human history have so many 
N people, or has such a large propor- 
tion of mankind, been engaged in 
attempting to remake the environment, to 
increase our capacity to use the environment 
for human purposes, and to remodel the 
rules and social arrangements that govern 
man’s interaction with his fellows. Some of 
these reshapers of man’s destiny are honor- 
able troublemakers in the context in which 
they find themselves—scientists and engi- 
neers, teachers and legislators, social plan- 
ners and community developers. Others are 
faced with opposition from constituted 
authorities, and from the network of tradi- 
tional restraints that discourage innovation. 
The first target of the malcontents in those 
situations is precisely the established social 
order, which is regarded as inhibiting if not 
iniquitots. | 
Man has always been a problem-solving 
' animal, but in the course of his social evolu- 
tion he has increasingly invented the prob- 
. lems to be solved and the novel goals to be 
achieved, rather than merely coping with 
ambiguity and adversity. It is this addiction 
to discontent and to the search for a better 
future that I want to explore ‘here, par- 
ticularly as this activity of the laity relates 


* Presidential Address delivered at the annual 
meeting of the American Sociological Association 
in Miami Beach, August 31, 1966. 

After completing this address I discovered that 
my title had been anticipated. See François Bloch- 
Lainé, “The Utility of Utopias for Reformers,” in 
Frank E. Manuel (ed.), Utopias and Utopian 
Thougkt, Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1966. 
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to the enterprise of sociology as the gen- 
eralizing science of man’s social behavior. 
Have we, in short, any obligation as social 
scientists to start taking account not only 
of the changeful quality of social life but 
also of the fact that some portion of that 
change is deliberate? And do we, still as 
social scientists, have anything positive to 
add to the fulfillment of human hopes for 


the future, or are we always fated to coun- 


sel the eager traveler that “you can’t get 
there from here’’? 


ALL IS VANITY 


Utopias have fallen on evil days. The 
derogatory designation “utopian” signifies 
unrealistic assumptions and unrealizable 
aspirations. Some of this ill repute is justi- 
fied. Utopian constructs often violate funda- 
mental principles of social discourse and 
human survival. 

Item: Utopias are sexless or provide for 
unlimited sexuality. The former alternative 
clearly bodes ill for continuity beyond the 
lifetime of the founders. The latter alterna- 
tive might possibly work, but it has a con- 
siderable weight of contrary human experi- 
ence as at least cautionary evidence that 
would counsel examination of the importance 
of enduring emotion in the relations of males 
and females. 

Item: Utopias are unconscionably peace- 
able, and thus miss the utility of difference 
and conflict, as well as its realistic proba- 
bility in any human aggregate. 

Item: Mostly the inhabitants of utopias 
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appear to be rational adults of somewhat 
depressing uniformity. Differences in abili- 
ties and motivations are given little play, 
and the uncertainties of childhood socializa- 
tion are evaded. 

Item: Utopias are almost invariably mil- 
lenialist and consequently static, since where 
would one go from perfection? 

Despite these and other damaging defects, 
I shall argue that a vision of the future is 
not vain, nor vanity in the Biblical sense. 
And I shall further argue that, despite seri- 
ous intellectual inhibitions, sociologists have 
some scientific stake in forecasting and even 
in implementing the future that is hope- 
fully better than the present. 

It is in this sense that I use the term 
utopia, that is, a future state of human 
affairs that more nearly realizes individual 
and collective goals. Thus no real distinc- 
tion is drawn between utopia and ideology ? 
as long as ideology is future-oriented and 
not a mere rationalization of the current 
state of social arrangements. 

Because many ideal goals may be approxi- 
mated but not fully attained, and because 
goals actually attained do not preclude the 
creation of new ones, there is no necessary 
presumption of static perfection. Once the 
practice of planning the future is firmly 
established it is likely to persist. 

The older intellectual traditions of sociol- 
ogy favored the use of current knowledge 
for remodeling as well as merely describing 
the social order. Whether one dates sociol- 
ogy from Plato or from Comte, the Republic 
or the Parliament of Man represented at- 
tempts to envision a future form of social 
` organization that would draw on the best 
knowledge and wisdom concerning human 
affairs. What happened to that tradition 
deserves some brief comment, for the in- 
hibitions I referred to earlier are still very 
much with us. 


THERE IS NOTHING NEW 


One of the restraints on sociological 
utopias has been the type of analytic ma- 
chinery that many sociologists have used. 
Analysis of the relations among social 
phenomena by treating them as parts of a 


2 See Karl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia, New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1949. 
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system does not intrinsically require that 
the system remain in a steady state. The 
analysis is usually easier, however, if that 
assumption is made. Almost all of our 
analytical methods, which are being de- 
veloped far beyond the capacity of some of 
us to keep technically competent, are de- 
signed to extract more and more information 
about covariance. Very little inventive skill 


is devoted to probability chains in sequences 


of social actions. Theorists and methodolog- 
ists, despite their manifest differences in 
other respects, have been remarkably atem- 
poral. 

There is surely no need at this point in 
our intellectual history to beat functionalism 
over the head once more. No analytic sci- 
ence could dispense with models that are in 
some way or some degree unrealistic rep- 
resentations of the phenomena that they are 
designed to put in order. The danger lies 
not in abstracticn but in the use of one 
model of reality to the exclusion of others. 
There are notable elements of persistence 
in the way social behavior is ordered. There 
are likewise notable elements of what may 
be called self-regulation in social systems 
once established. And there are even notable 
elements of assuring persistence through 
socialization of the young into predeter- 
mined adult roles. But a model of social 
systems containing only these elements dis- 
torts reality in various ways and degrees, 
and the seriousness of the distortion will 
differ in time and place. It is probably true 
that the fit between this analytic model and 
social reality has been closest in small and 
relatively isolated tribal societies prior to 
their being swept into the contemporary 
world social system. In newly modernizing 
societies and in post-industrial societies the 
distortion is rather severe. Not only is large- 
scale structural change left out of account, 
but also there is no room for the type of 
order that rests upon the balancing of dis- 
cordant interests rather than upon comple- 
mentarity and mutuality.? It must be noted, 
however, that attention to conflict is prop- 
erly viewed as a corrective to social-system 
models and not as a substitute. 


2 See Ralf Dahrendorf, Class and Class Conflict 
dss Industrial Society, Stanford: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1959. 
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It may be well to remind ourselves, in 
passing, that Durkheim, the reputed father 
of functionalism, did not hold a purely static 
view of the universe. It is true that he 
identified correlation as the prime socio- 
logical method, exemplified brilliantly in 
his analysis of suicide.* But it is also true 
that in Division of Labor ® and in The Ele- 
mentary Forms of the Religtous Life® his 
approach was evolutionary. And Durkheim 
even permitted himself to look into the 
future and indeed to express some prefer- 
ences as to its course.* 

The mindlessly mechanical versions of 
functionalism have little affinity with Durk- 
heim. In other versions, individuals are en- 
dowed with drives, interests and ends, but 
collectivities are not. The fear of fallacy 
(the group mind) has led to the neglect of 
such realities as national purpose, includ- 
ing individual sacrifices for its realization. 

I am suggesting that there is always some- 
thing new under the sun, some of which 
was intended. There is nothing unseemly 
about systematizing our knowledge ;of co- 
existence in social phenomena so long as we 
are not precluded from an analysis of se- 
quences and behavior oriented to the future. 


LET THEM HAVE DOMINION 


Another intellectual model, and one ex- 
plicitly dynamic in orientation, has had the 
paradoxical effect of inhibiting attention to 
the future and particularly the construction 
of more desirable future states. That model 
is social evolution; it bas recently had re- 
newed attention after some decades in dis- 
repute.® 


3 Emile Durkheim, The Rules of Sociological 
Method, trans. by Sarah A. Solovay and John H. 
Mueller, Glencoe, Ol: Free Press, 1950. 

*Durkheim, Suicide, trans. by John A. Spauld- 
ing and George Simpson, Glencoe, Il.: Free Press, 
1951. 

5 Durkheim, The Division of Labor in Society, 
trans. by George Simpson, New York: Macmillan, 
1933. 

ê Durkheim, The Elementary Forms of the Reli- 
gious Life, trans. by Joseph Ward Swain, Glencoe, 
Dl.: Free Press, 1954. 

T Especially in the preface to the second edition 
of the Division of Labor (op. cit.). 

8 See, for example, Marshall D. Sahlins and E. 
R. Service, Evolution and Culture, Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1960; Talcott Par- 
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The theoretical scheme of evolution— 
resting upon variability, differentiation, and 
selective adaptation—has been linked here 
and there with notions of progress: the fit- 
test survive; more highly organized forms 
have competitive advantages over simple 
organisms. Intelligence and culture can be 
viewed as evolutionary emergents, lending 
reality over the long term to the Biblical 
promise to men: “let them have dominion. 

3) 

Although innovation may be viewed as 
the social equivalent of biological mutation 
in accounting for variability, the evolution- 
ary model is poorly designed to include 
purpose. Chance rather than design is the 
principal feature of evolutionary change. 
Que serd, serd. Were some utopian social 
order to emerge from the processes of evolu- 
tion, it would be a long time coming, and 
essentially accidental. Though the creation 
of the future will surely be marked by trial 
and error the trials will be mainly deliber- 
ate and the successes and failures scarcely 
credited to chance. 


PRESS TOWARD THE MARK 


The purposive, goal-oriented, future- 
oriented character of social life has been 
a bit embarrassing to social analysts, This 
embarrassment, we have seen, derives from 
the use of mechanical and ecological models 
of social processes, not to mention instinct 
theories long abandoned. Yet there has been 
another source of unease as well, and that 
is the worry over “subjectivism.” By a 
classic semantic confusion, it was supposed 
by some that if one took account of sub- 
jective states of actors under observation, 
the objectivity of observation itself would 
be destroyed. To the behaviorist, or posi- 
tivist in that sense, human behavior is de- 
termined but not self-determined. 

What remains true is that, almost uni- 
quely, human action is purposive and ori- 
ented to the future. (I know about ants 
relative to grasshoppers, and the alleged 
forehandedness of squirrels, who often can- 
not find their caches carefully put by for a 
less opulent time. Lacking innovative quali- 


sons, “Evolutionary Universals in Society,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, 29 (June 1964), pp. 13~18. 
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ties, these behaviors appear more instinctual 
than purposive.) At the possible risk of re- 
ductionism, I suggest that this propersity 
of human beings to be goal-oriented prob- 
ably has something to do with genetic in- 
telligence. However that may be, the pro- 
pensity is pretty common to mankind, even 
if the future goals are otherworldly—worldly 
goals having failed for the common run of 
mankind. The anesthetic qualities of ron- 
ventional theology exasperated Marx—prop- 
erly—because a supernatural set of aspira- 
tions was likely to quieten discontent over 
current injustice. 

The intellectual and ideological revolution 
of our time is that fate has lost standing 
as an explanatory principle in accourting 
for poverty and suffering, and the (cften 
whimsical) will of God has fared little better. 
Mundane explanations are increasingly de- 
manded and mundane solutions earnestly 
sought. Chance still plays a part in explana- 
tions, but chance is essentially an expression 
of ignorance and is therefore subject to 
curtailment as knowledge increases. 

Even some of our cherished determinism 
is subject to suspicion. This has been el- 
oquently expressed by Manning Nash in 
the final passage of his book on the indus- 
trialization of a Guatemalan village: 


. . . the human tolls of industrialization are 
not built into the process itself. They are the 
result of an image of man in social change 
which delineates him as the passive agent 
mechanically responding to immutable fcrces, 
or as the pawn in a political chess game, or 
as the expendable material in an economic 
vision. The questions we must ask of the 
process of industrialization cannot be phrased 
apart from the ineluctable fact that man 
makes himself, or he is not made at all? 


The options are not of course completely 
open, but they allow for considerable var- 
lability and thus for discretion both in szruc- 
tural terms—the exact mode of sociai ar- 
rangements—and in sequential terms—the 
order in which our more stately mansions 
are built. 

Men act # and often for social collectives. 


® Manning Nash, Machine-Age Maya: The Im- 
dustriakzation of a Guatemala Community, Glen- 
coe, Ill. and Chicago: Free Press and Univer- 
sity of Chicago Research Center in Economic 
Development and Cultural Change, 1958, p. 116. 
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Nothing else makes sense of the human 
condition, and no attempt to reduce this 
nearly invariant iact of man’s behavior to 
purely individual actions can do anything 
else but denigrate and deny the whole 
meaning of man’s life as a social, and oc- 
casionally even as a cultured, animal. The 
exceptions are clearly on the tails of the 
distribution in a statistical sense, and 
clearly pathological in terms of man’s sur- 
vival as a species, and certainly as the most 
successful evolutionary form in the com- 
petition among species. 

As sociologists, all of us are relativists 
but also determinists. “It all depends,” or 
“Under what conditions?” are phrases that 
properly abound in our literature. But we 
are also generalists: “In every continuing 
society roles must be so allocated that es- 
sential functions are performed by quali- 
fied persons.” Or, if that is regarded as 
tautological_as many useful generaliza- 
tions are—we may affirm: “An industrial 
system is dependent on a monetary system 
of exchange.” And we also, more or less 
secretly, harbor the thought that we may be 
of practical relevance: “If the goal is to se- 
cure rapid but balanced economic growth in 
Xanadu, under conditions 1 through n, then 
major investments should be made in the 
training of primary school teachers, at the 
possible expense of a new cement plant.” 
Note that here we assert some deterministic 
views, some sense of priorities in social caus- 
ation, for which we have a rather too meager 
basis in well-established sequences. In this 
role we either accept the goal, or evade the 
issue under the guise that we are technicians. 
As a practical matter of motivation, however, 
technicians are likely to feel uncomfortable, 
and may do poorly, in the service of ends 
that they do not share. All of us have been 
rehearsed to repeat that the motives for 
undertaking an inquiry have no bearing on 
the validity of results, and there is no reason 
to alter the aphorism. Yet it is surely proper 
to note the probability that some of the 
fascination in studying the aspirations and 
tribulations of new nations and other de- 
veloping areas is that thereby some of us 
can indulge suppressed missionary impulses, 
as we share at least vicariously in a worldly 
quest for human salvation. 

One concrete manifestation that the so- 


THE UTILITY OF UTOPIAS 


ciologists’ blindness to change and extreme 
reluctance to admit the phenomena of delib- 
erate change are not shared by men of public 
affairs is the abundance of 5-year, 10-year, 
and even longer integrated national plans. 
These plans may not be the construction of 
utopias, properly speaking, but they are 
viewed as steps toward a future seen perhaps 
dimly. Their first consequence is a deliberate 
allocation of resources in order to implement 
the goals. 

Though centralized planning does not 
easily fit the imstitutional structure of a 
pluralist society, this does not mean that 
there are no shared visions and no men and 
organizations dedicated to their realization. 
And, to a growing extent, there will be a 
demand for monitoring social change in the 
dual sense of close observation of trends 
and of initiating corrective action when 
trends are going the wrong way or at the 
wrong pace.?® 

Sociologists are in danger of being crowded 
right out of the game. Political leaders, their 
active opponents, and other organized col- 
lectivities across the social landscape are try- 
ing to remodel political and economic ar- 
rangements, and social arrangements not 
elsewhere classified. On occasion, representa- 
tives of organized interests seek the counsel 
of social scientists on organizational matters, 
on questions of priorities, on troublesome 
uncertainties about maintaining a modicum 
of order while rapid change is set on its way. 
But what about helping to shape the grand 
design from the beginning? 

Dennis Gabor asserts that we cannot pre- 
dict the future, but that we can invent it. 
The specific concerns of this thoughtful phys- 
ical scientist are all-out war, overpopula- 
tion, and the challenge of technology. He 
makes a strong case for optimism. The dis- 
tinction between predicting and inventing 
is spurious, however. If we invent the future, 
we thereby predict it, for deliberate acts 
will be taken to implement the invention, and 


10 See Wilbert E. Moore and Eleanor Bernert 
Sheldon, “Monitoring Social Change: A Conceptual 
and Programmatic Statement,” American Statistical 
Association, Proceedings of the Social Statistics 
Section, 1965, pp. 144-149. 

11Dennis Gabor, Inventing the Future, New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1964. 
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we shall be able—no doubt with some slip- 
page—to do what we set out to do. 


THE TRUMPET SHALL SOUND 


There is another tradition in our intel- 
lectual heritage, which at first glance was 
not religious in its orientations to the future, 
and which at second glance was also not 
scientific, contrary to the founders’ claims. 
This is the Marxist version of man and his 
future, a version which has suffered many 
amendments and reinterpretations. The de- 
tails of the cross-currents in this particular 
theology can interest only the faithful, and, 
since they are split into sects, only some of 
them. Yet certain points in the Marxian tra- 
dition have had a kind of continuing viabil- 
ity, despite the best efforts of orthodoxy to 
make them meaningless. 

The principal enduring features of Marx- 


. ist theory are the emphasis on conflict and 


particularly the role of conflict in producing 
structural change. To these features one may 
properly add an emphasis on utopian ideal- 
ism, for the Marxian tradition has been as 
utopian as those socialists that Marx cri- 
ticized. Neither the future foreseen by Marx 
nor the process of getting there occurred in 
the places where the prediction was applied. 
It is as ideology and not as deterministic 
theory that Marxism has relevance for the 
future, where the ideology is accepted. The 
irony of this reversal of Marxist doctrine 
will not detain us. 

Revolutions thrive on utopian images, and 
without such images they will fail. Nihilist 
rebellions may be provoked for the single 
purpose of deposing existing rulers, but un- 
less there is a kind of ulterior purpose, a 
positive rather than a purely negative goal, 
institutions will not be changed and a revo- 
lution will not have occurred. Indeed a new 
set of rascals will have succeeded their pred- 
ecessors. 

Marxist theology has a hardy survival 
power, not because of its scientific accuracy, 
but because it is a worldly eschatology. It 
promises mundane solutions and mundane 
rewards. The Marxists generally have been 
deluded into thinking of a social system as 
held together by a conspiratorial group 
wielding overt and subtle power, and barely 
containing the deep-seated conflicts of un- 
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willing or unwitting participants. Yet in 
utopia, after the revolution, good social ar- 
rangements will replace evil ones, and man 
will no longer set his hand against the com- 
missars, who are his friends, as he formerly 
did against the bosses, who were his enemies. 
When the state withers away, he will be 
truly master of his destiny. The derogatory 
use of the term utopian seems especially apt 
for this particular and powerful ideology. 

The fascinating feature of contemporary 
revolutions and the ideology of new nations 
is their eclectic quality, as men go about 
‘constructing images of the future. The pre- 
dominant role of the state in economic and 
social planning is justified under the rubric 
of socialism, though often political partici- 
pation by the ordinary citizen is radically 
limited or manipulated. And continuity with 
a precolonial past is sought, or continuity 
with a time prior to a deposed regime. Na- 
tional identity is cultivated, especially where 
it scarcely exists in multitribal and multi- 
communal states. And it is precisely the 
future orientation of the ideology that 
glosses over current conflicts and com- 
plaints. The vision of the future counsels 
patience with the present. One of the utili- 
ties of utopias is that they work, from a 
pragmatic political view. 


AND A NEW EARTH 


I pose now a fundamental question. Can 
we help mankind survive for the next twenty 
years, or, to be safe, until the end of this 
century? If we can, and it does, the implica- 
tion seems clear: that we shall have got 
over the hump of solving international dis- 
putes without resort to ultimate weapcns, 
that the burden of population growth will 
have been alleviated in poor lands as in rich 
ones, and that technological change, which 
ig never an autonomous variable, will stop 
threatening its creator. 

The question is, can an evolved, intelli- 
gent species survive the reliable means for 
its own destruction? 2? Comparative inter- 
stellar sociology offers no evidence on this. 
The history of man is ambiguous to the 
point of absolute uncertainty. But all this 
presupposes a kind of mechanical fatalism, 


12 Wilbert E. Moore, Social Change, Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1963, p. 117. 
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to which we have been too long addicted, 
out of fear of our humanity. Of course we 
can make the future, for no one else is in 
charge here. 

The utility of utopias is simple. In the 
degree that utopias are taken seriously, they 
determine the course of present action and 
become, in a restricted sense, self-fulfilling. 
This is the point that Wendell Bell has 
underscored with respect to “images of the 
future.” 18 The future és the cause of the 
present in substantial degree, and it is only 
the failure of sociologists to come to terms 
with human purpose that has hidden this 
verity from their view. When sociologists 
have dealt at all with sequences, their view 
has tended to be that of-the pool table, 
with the cue-ball set in motion by accidental 
acts. Surely we know better. 

What if we were to construct a new earth? 
Could we pretend to any technical com- 
petence, and could we, even more pretenti- 
ously, lay claim to setting human values? 

In advance of evidence, I should not 
suppose that sociologists were exceptionally 
qualified or exceptionally disqualified in 
giving advice on the scenario for utopia. 
Let me comment first on disqualifications, 
just to get done with it. To the extent that 
we are embarrassed by human purpose, read 
it out of our conceptual schemes, and per- 
mit no change because that would disturb 
self-equilibrating systems, we are simply out 
of the business of constructing utopias or 
implementing them, Even so, our incom- 
petence is not total and universal. To the 
extent that we do take account of social 
values, goal-orientations, and purposive ac- 
tion we can at least examine individual and 
collective aspirations for the future. Our 
strong point has been an emphasis on con- 
nections and interrelations. And, it must be 
noted, this has often prompted a caution- 
ary attitude on visionary schemes. But once 
our attention turns to sequences rather than 
static connections, our stance may be cau- 
tious but it need not be negative. 

At the very least the sociologist can prop- 
erly play the role of observer, including the 
observation of trends that permit him to 


18 Wendell Bell, “The Future as the Cause of 
the Present,” Plenary Session Address to the Ameri- 
can Sociological Association, Miami Beach, August 
30, 1966. 
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be a prognosticator. And because he, the 
sociologist, is strong on relationships, he 
may claim some expert capacity to identify 
secondary and tertiary consequences of 
plans and programs initiated by others. 
Incidentally, there is no reason to suppose 
that all of the side-effects carry negative 
signs; the conservatism implicit in equi- 
librium models has led to an excess of 
caution. 

The real crux of the issue is the value 
question. What model of utopia are we talk- 
ing about, and who determines the choice? 
Can a value-free social science say anything 
about goals, or is it confined to mere in- 
strumentation? The questions are valid 
enough, in principle, but I suggest that their 
practical significance has been exaggerated. 

The only effective enemy of man is man 
himself. Now that must give us pause. Is 
it then the law of the jungle, or Social 
Darwinism that still explains our state? No, 
I suggest that mankind has common goals. 

Given scarce resources at any given time, 
there is likely to be a bit of a dispute— 
perhaps with bloodshed——over their alloca- 
tion, and indeed over priorities in goals. 
Yet, despite cultural differences—and some 
of these are rapidly disappearing in the con- 
temporary world-—-men everywhere prefer 
health to sickness and longevity to early 
death. Men everywhere prefer material well- 
being to poverty. I am aware of contrary 
doctrines, and it is always possible that 
voluntary poverty for the sake of spiritual- 
ity may command the allegiance of a minor- 
ity. But the spiritual values of poverty have 
been vastly oversold. Viewed empirically, 
values extolling poverty and fixity of social 
position—values often deeply imbedded in 
religious doctrine—-have been readily aban- 
doned when alternatives have been pre- 
sented, or indeed when the mere existence 
of alternatives elsewhere has become known. 
We have, in effect, exaggerated the signifi- 
cance of cultural differences in human 
values, for many of these differences simply 
do not survive the extension of communica- 
tion that makes the world a single system 
in important respects.+# 


14See Wilbert E. Moore, “Global Sociology: The 
World as a Singular System,” American Journal 
of Sociology, 71 (March 1966), pp. 475-482. 
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If the common values alleged so far 
smack of crude materialism, two comments 
are in order: First, health and material 
well-being are not only valued as such, but 
also are likely to be essential conditions for 
more intellectual and esthetic concerns. Sec- 
ond, there is some basis for suggesting the 
existence (or perhaps emergence) of less 
materialistic values that unite mankind. 
One of these might be expressed as the rule 
of law, that is, the quest for orderly ways 
of resolving conflicts without bloodshed. 
The universality of this value may be dis- 
puted, but it is certainly one mark of a 
civilized polity in the maintenance of in- 
ternal order, and it now appears as a kind 
of necessary value in international relations. 
Konrad Lorenz has noted that man, almost 
uniquely among animal species, has ritual- 
ized destruction within the species rather 
than ritualizing its prevention.” What re- 
mains to be seen is whether man’s superior 
reason is an adequate substitute for the in- 
stinctual rituals that inhibit lethal conflicts 
within other species. 

Another value that is even less certainly 
universal but seems to have spread rapidly 
in this century is the extension of the com- 
mon rights of citizens in contrast to dif- 
ferential privilege deriving from wealth, 
power, or mere lineage.*® Some of those 
common rights are, once more, access to 
health services and economic opportunity; 
others relate to political participation and 
encounters with the law. And is it not fair 
to view the end of colonialism as an exten- 
sion of the concept of citizenship in the 
world community? 

What I am suggesting is that these more 
or less common goals provide a sufficient 
basis for building preferable futures and al- 
leviating anxieties about the “value prob- 
lem.” Value problems will still abound, 
including the sticky questions of who pays 
the costs and who gets the benefits. Yet 
these questions will not deter political lead- 
ers from planning the future—note, often 


i5 Konrad Z. Lorenz, On Aggression, trans. from 
the German by Marjorie Kerr Wilson, New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & World, 1966. 

16See T. H. Marshall, Class, Citisenship, and 
Social Development, Garden City, N.Y.: Double- 
day and Co., 1964, especially Chap. IV, “Citizen- 
ship and Social Class.” 
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a future that these leaders will not live to 
see. And it is not clear that social scientists 
should shrink from complexity. Were that 
the proper course, we should abandon our 
calling forthwith and try to find the simple 
life doing something else. 

It is true of course that any future we 
now seek to construct must take account 
of present conditions and also of trends that 
would be extremely difficult to alter. For 
example, short of a morally untenable de- 
struction of people, many demographic 
dimensions are already fixed for the rest of 
this century and beyond. And it would be 
difficult now to prevent continuing develop- 
ment of computerized data storage and 
retrieval, with the technical potentiality of 
developing complete dossiers on every in- 
habitant within a country so equipped. Yet 
dangers foreseen are possibly dangers that 
can be alleviated or prevented. 

The utility of counter-utopias, such as 
Orwell’s Nineteen Eighty-Four, is pre- 
cisely admonitory, encouraging prior preven- 
tive action to dampen and redirect trends of 
change. The future will not be exactly as 
we intended it to be, even if we now had 
consensus and concerted conduct in the at- 


17 George Orwell, Nineteen Eighty-Four, New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1949. 


tempt to bring it about. It will be closer 
to the future desired by engaged individuals 
and spokesmen for collectivities if we make 
those hopes explicit than if we take refuge 
in silly notions of the inevitability of 
autonomous forces or of “natural evolu- 
tion.” Although we have been schooled not 
to exaggerate human rationality, we have 
perhaps failed to emphasize, and assist, the 
human potential for sensible action. The 
picture of man driven is no more intrinsi- 
cally valid than the picture of man driving 
on a course chosen by himself. 

It would be improper as well as useless to 
suggest that every sociologist drop his cur- 
rent intellectual concerns to devote his 
talents exclusively to building a better world. 
Even if that were the sole acknowledged 
rationale for our existence as a discipline, 
which is dubious, we are not well equipped 
with knowledge as to just how a better world 
would look, or how it might be brought 
about. Some of our current careful work is 
bound to be useful in constructing’ and re- 
constructing utopias, even if we have no 
such lofty ambitions or reject them as pro- 
fessionally improper. My only plea is for 
indulgence toward our brethren who think 
that man is worth saving and his lot in life 
worth improving. A little activism of this 
ambitious kind will do us no harm at all. 
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ASSORTATIVE MATING AND THE STRUCTURE 
OF CITIES * 


NaTALiz RocorFr Rams¢y 
University of Oslo | 


Propinquity and homogamy are investigated in a marriage series consisting of all applications 
to wed filed in 1962 by couples living in Oslo, Norway. The probability of marriage varies 
directly with the degree of similarity in occupational status, and with the nearness of resi- 
dence, of the bride and groom. Furthermore, propinquity and homogamy are totally 
independent of one another. While it has been argued that residential segregation of socio- 
economic and cultural groups in cities represents a kind of structural underpinning both to 
propinquity in mate selection and to homogamy, the argument is not empirically supported 
by the Oslo data. Couples who lived very near one another before marriage were no more 
likely to be of the same occupational status than couples who lived at opposite sides of the 


 caty. 


ble a good deal of information about 

the following three features of social 
life in cities: a more or less marked resi- 
dential segregation of diverse social groups, 
a tendency toward endogamy or homogamy 
in mate selection, and a tendency to choose 
a spouse who lives close by. 

When taken in conjunction with one an- 
other, the three indicate a bent toward 
Separateness of and cleavages among urban 
residents of distinctive social statuses. Fur- 
thermore, since the pattern includes mar- 
riage and the formation of new families, it 
implies a mechanism by which existing 
cleavages may perpetuate themselves. Resi- 
dential segregation may be continued into 
the future, provided that newly married 


G tie a gor studies have made availa- 


* The author wishes to acknowledge the support 
of Professor Sverre Holm and the Institute of 
Sociology of the University of Oslo and of the 
Norwegian Council for Research in the Sciences 
and Humanities (NAVF), which made possible the 
collection and processing of the data presented 
here. The analysis was developed and executed by 
the members of a seminar in research methods at 
the University of California in Los Angeles. The 
members of the seminar, trainees in the program 
supported by the National Institute of General 
Medical Sciences, were Joan Gronner, Michael Sil- 
verstein, James Watson, and Robert Winslow, who 
willingly and competently mastered the difficulties 
of participating in a study of neither thelr own 
making nor culture. To the Institute and the di- 
rector of its program in the Department of So- 
ciology of U.C.L.A., Charles R. Wright, I owe a 
debt for encouraging me to contribute to the train- 
Ing of students by sharing with them the uncer- 
tainties and gratifications of my own research in 
process. 


couples, many of whom have married endog- 
amously and in their own neighborhood, 
settle in the area where they grew up. En- 
dogamy may be maintained by the concen- 
tration in a particular neighborhood of 
young men and women of the same social 
background, their close proximity to one 
another heightening the chances of their 
becoming friends, intimates, and eventually 
spouses. And finally, segregation and en- 
dogamy may give added and independent 
impetus to the rather general tendency to 
interact with others who are nearby, rather 
than with others who are far away. 

On the whole, research on the interlocking 
relationships among residential segregation, 
homogamy, and propinquity ought to pro- 
vide solid evidence for the extent to which 
city people live in non-overlapping networks 
of interaction, each network having both a 
spatial and a social location in the structure 
of the city. However, the amount of reliable 
data confirming so significant a feature of 
urban life is surprisingly small; furthermore, 
it appears to this writer that none of the 
studies has so handled its data as to pre- 
sent a definitive answer to the question of 
how the three parts of the pattern relate to 
one another. 

In a review of some 14 studies of residen- 
tial propinquity in mate selection, Katz and 
Hill? were able to find only one with so 


1 Alvin M. Katz and Reuben Hill, “Residential 
Propinquity and Marital Selection: A Review of 
Theory, Method, and Fact,” Marriage and Family 
Living, 58 (February, 1958), pp. 27-35, 
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broad a scope as to include a systematic 
analysis of both residential segregation and 
endogamy as well as propinquity itself. 
Leaning heavily on this single inquiry, the 
details of which are discussed below, Katz 
and Hill developed an argument about the 
interlocking character of the three ten- 
dencies not unlike that presented above.” 

In one of the well-known series of inves-i- 
gations of social and spatial differentiation 
in New Haven, the most explicit statement 
and analysis may be found of the way in 
which propinquity, endogamy, and residen- 
tial segregation relate to one another. Ruby 
Jo Reeves Kennedy,’ responding to James 
Bossard’s originating study of propinquity,* 
attempted to demonstrate that the apparent 
preference for a mate who lives close by 
could be explained by the joint effect of 
residential segregation and endogamy. She 
relied on a type of analysis that, at first 
glance, appears adequate to such a demon- 
stration. Classifying marriages into thase 
where bride and groom were of the same 
racial, religious, or ethnic origins, and thcse 
where they so differed, she computed the 
distance between home addresses of spouses 
in endogamous and exogamous marriages. 
Somewhat more of the exogamous couples, 
she found, lived at least twenty blocks apart. 

The figures are as follows: 








Distance 
between Spouses’ Endogamous Exogamous 
Premarital Addresses Marriages Marriages 

No more than 5 blocks 36.7% 34.3% 

5-10 blocks 21.1 17.1 

10-20 blocks 20.5 21.9 

More than 20 blocks 21.7 26.7 
100.0% 100.0% 


(Adapted from Kennedy, op. cit., Table 4, p. 582). 


2 Ibid., pp. 32-33. Katz and Hill cast their id2as 
in more abstract terms. They suggest that pre- 
vailing norms concerning mate selection define 
suitable “fields of eligibles’ (the term is Robert 
Winch’s); in turn, the field of eligibles may be 
substituted for the concept of “opportunities,” as 
Stouffer used that term in his work on distance 
and interaction. Finally, they ask rhetorically if 
residential segregation does not imply “a geographi- 
cal clustering of opportunities.” . 

8 Ruby Jo Reeves Kennedy, “Premarital Resi- 
dential Propinquity and Ethnic Endogamy,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Socdelogy, 48 (March, 1943), pp. 
580-584, 

4 James H. S. Bossard, “Residential Propinqtity 


In another part of the same study, an 
ecological classification of New Haven is 
presented, from which it is clear that the 
city can be divided into small areas of unlike 
social composition. When brides and grooms 
were Classified according to their residential 
areas, Kennedy found that many persons 
married within their residential area or, fail- 
ing that, married into an area of similar 
social composition.’ 

Kennedy’s summary of her inquiry is as 
follows: 


Analysis of all the marriage licenses . . . has 
shown ... that in the vast majority of cases 
marriage is an in-group affair, that is, the two 
contracting parties tend to be of the same 
race, nationality, religion, and socio-economic 
status. Urban ecological studies have dis- 
closed that the population tends to be segre- 
gated spatially according to the same traits. 
Thus the coincidence of these two tendencies 
goes far to explain the factor of residential 
propinquity in marriage selection.® 


The concluding sentence in the citation 
implies that the tendency to pick a spouse 
living close by would disappear if we could 
“think away” the spatial concentration of 
ethnic, racial, and religious groups, It is the 
contention of the present author that tech- 
niques of analysis can be constructed that 
correspond precisely to the act of “thinkmg 
away” residential segregation. Since neither 
Kennedy nor any ather student of mate se- 
lection has applied such research techniques, 
the status of the argument concerning the 
interrelations of propinquity, assortative 
mating, and residential segregation is more 
tentative than Kennedy suggests. 

Compare, for example, the attitude of 
Sundal and McCormick.’ They classified a 
sample of brides and grooms in Madison, 
Wisconsin, according to the ecological area 
where each lived, and found that 39 per 
cent of the couples lived in the same area, 
while only 10 per cent of the couples would 
have lived in the same area “if mate selec- 


as a Factor in Marriage Selection, American Jour- 


nal of Sociology, 38 ‘September, 1932), pp. 219- 
224, 

5 Kennedy, op. cit., Table 5, p. 583. 

e Ibid., p. 584. 

TA. Philip Sundal and Thomas C. McCormick, 
“Age at Marriage and Mate Selection: Madison, 
Wisconsin, 1937-1943." American Sociological Re- 
view, 16 (February, 1951), pp. 37—48. 
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tion were completely random with respect 
to ecological area.” 8 But Sundal and Mc- 
Cormick conclude with this reservation: 
“We do not know to what extent this (over- 
Selection) was due to nearness in the physi- 
cal sense and to what extent to likeness in 
certain socio-economic respects.” ® 

In the analysis to follow, the separate and 
joint effects of “nearness” and “likeness” 
on mate selection will be investigated, using 
techniques that are nothing more than an 
extension of conventional contingency anal- 
ysis. To anticipate, we shall construct an 
expected distribution of couples classified 
jointly according to degree of nearness and 
likeness, and compare the expected with the 
observed distribution of couples again clas- 
sified jointly according to degree of nearness 
and of likeness. From the comparison, it is 
possible to evaluate the extent to which 
overselection of spouses living nearby oc- 
curs, independent of the degree of likeness 
between spouses, and to evaluate the extent 
to which overselection of spouses of the 
same social status occurs, independent of 
how close to one another the spouses live. 

Before explaining the technique of analy- 
sis in detail, a new set of data based on 
marriage license applications will be pre- 
sented. The evidence for assortative mating, 
residential segregation, and residential pro- 
pinquity will then be discussed, taking them 
first one at a time, and then in their rela- 
tions with one another. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE DATA 


All marriage license applications filed be- 
tween January 1 and December 31, 1962, 
where one or both spouses lived in Oslo, 
Norway, are included in the study.1° 

In all, 5161 marriage license applications 
were listed in 1962 where either the bride 


8 Ibid., p. 44. 

® Ibid., pp. 44-45. 

10 The data were collected from the daily issues 
of Norsk Lysingsblad, the official government 
gazette. The information on each couple is less 
comprehensive than that filed in the Ministry of 
Church and Education, where age, birthplace, 
previous marital status, and other demographic 
facts about the applicants are recorded. But easy 
access to the gazette, and inclusion in the Hstings 
of home addresses and occupational statuses of 
bride and groom, led to the decision to examine 
these data, 
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TABLE 1. RESIDENTIAL STATUS oF BRIDES AND 
GROOMS AT Time oF MARRIAGE: OSLO, 1962 


Per 
Residential Status No. Cent 
I. One Spouse Oslo Resident 
a) Bride Oslo, Groom Suburb 381 7.4 
b) Bride Oslo, Groom Further 
from City 594 13.4 
c) Groom Oslo, Bride Suburb 274 5.3 
d} Groom Oslo, Bride Further 
from City 624 12.1 
Sub-total 1973 38.2 
II. Both Spouses Oslo Residents 
a) Lived at exactly same 
address 528 10.2 
b) One or both gave non- 
codable address 87 1.7 
c) Both lived at codable 
and distinct addresses 2573 49.9 
Sub-total 3188 61.8 
Total 5161 100.0 


or the groom or both parties lived in Oslo. 
The residential status of brides and grooms 
is shown in Table 1. 

In some 38 per cent of all marriages, only 
one of the partners lived in Oslo. While a 
good many of these cases (about one-third) 
involved no greater residential distance than 
that between the city and its suburbs, the 
rest brought togeher a man and a woman 
living so far apart that their current places 
of residence are a poor indication of the 
ecological context in which they became 
acquainted. For this reason, we follow the 
convention, established m earlier inquiries 
into propinquity and mate selection, of elim- 
inating in-city/out-of-city marriages from 
systematic study of “the distance factor.” U 

On the whole, the proportion of in-city/ 
out-of-city marriages is higher in Oslo than 
in American cities—or so it seems at first 
glance. Twenty per cent is the moda! figure 
reported in studies conducted in Philadel- 
phia, New Haven, Duluth, and Nashville.” 
But the chances are extremely high that 


11 They are included, however, in the analysis 
of assértative mating with respect to occupational 
status. 

12 Katz and Hill, op. cit., conclude their article 
with a numbered bibliography of studies on pro- 
pinquity in mate selection. Reports on the cities 
listed above are to be found in studies 1, 2, 4, 5, 
8, and 10 in the bibliography. See Katz and Hill, 
op. cit., pp. 34-35. 
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there is no real difference in this respect 
between Americans and Norwegians seeking 
a spouse. Instead, the situation that varies 
is the command the researcher has over al 
the data necessary to establish the true pro- 
portion of marriages in which only one of 
the spouses lives in the “home” community. 
In Norway, where one and the same pub- 
lished source lists every marriage license 
application, no matter where it is filed, we 
were in a position to find all such cases. In 
the United States, no such central listing 
exists. Thus the practice in American stud- 
ies is to base one’s investigations on the 
universe of marriages filed in one community 
rather than on the universe of marriages in- 
volving residents of the community.* 

The effect of the difference in research 
practices was tested as follows: A hand tally 
was made, for a sample of the Oslo/out-of- 
Oslo marriages, of the place of filing the 
license application. The results, extrapolated 
to all 1,973 cases, are given in Table 2. Over 
40 per cent of in-city/out-of-city licenses 
were filed elsewhere than in Oslo. All of these 
marriages would have been lost to sight had 
we been forced to confine the study to mar- 
riages filed in Oslo. And the estimated pro- 
portion of marriages between one resident 
of the city and one “outsider” would tnen 
have been reduced to 26 per cent—a figure 
more in line with the typical American esti- 
mate than the true figure of 38 per czni. 
Note also that the bride’s place of residence 
determines the place of marriage in the pre- 
ponderance of cases where the marriage 
partners live in different communities—an 
observation which conforms with commonly 


18 The problem of out-of-area marriages has been 
recognized by several other researchers. Katz ard 
Hill discuss it systematically, although, because of 
lack of data, they cannot estimate its relative efect. 
See Katz and Hill, op. cit., pp. 28-29. 
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held notions of marriage customs in Western 
societies. 

In all studies of residential propinquity in 
mate selection, a number of cases have 
turned up where the prospective bride and 
groom state on the marriage application that 
they live at exactly the same address. In the 
Oslo study there were 528 such cases, or 
more than one in ten of the total number 
of marriages.** To say the least, these cou- 
ples have a considerable impact on the dis- 
tribution of marriages by distance between 
bride’s and groom’s address. Other studies 
have turned up occasional bits of evidence 
supporting the common-sense notion that 
those who report the same home address be- 
gan living together before marriage. If there 
is evidence supporting the possibility that 
these couples took up joint residence before 
marriage, then they should not be included 
in an analysis the purpose of which is to 
evaluate the effect of distance between resi- 
dences on the selection of a spouse. Even 
with the limited amount of information about 
the couple and the marriage available in 
the Oslo study, it was possible to compare 
the same-address couples with all other cou- 
ples in certain respects particularly crucial 
for establishing the possibility of premarital 
cohabitation. The comparisons, given in 
Table 3, do suggest the wisdom of excluding 
same-address couples, since their residential 
propinquity appears to be less the basis of 
mate selection, than a consequence of it. 

In Oslo, marriage by a minister is more 
common than marriage by a civil official. 
But not so among couples who stated on 


14 This number does not include couples who, 
while living at the same house number, lived in 
apartments on different floors or with separate 
street entrances. It is common practice in Norway 
to specify addresses with a Roman number for 
floor and a letter for street entrance. 


TABLE 2. PLACE oF FING MARRIAGE License APPLICATION, By Bripe’s AND 
Groom’s RESIDENTIAL Stratus: Oso, 1962 


Bride Resident of Oslo, 
Place Groom Elsewhere 
of Filing 
No Per Cent 
Oslo 800 74.5 
Elsewhere 275 25.5 


100.0 





Groom Resident of Oslo, 
Bride Elsewhere Total 
No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 
328 36.6 1128 57.2 
570 2.4 845 42.8 
898 100.0 1973 100.0 
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TABLE 3. COMPARISON OF COUPLES GIVING SAME 
PREMARITAL ADDRESS WITH ALL OTHER 
Covuries: Osro, 1962 





Per Cent Per 
of Mar- Cent of 
riages Groomsin Per 
Solem- Semi-and Cent of 
nized by Unskilled Brides 
Religious Occu- Not 
Ceremony pations at Work 
Couples giving 
same address 
(N=528) - 31.1 50.6 30.4 
All other 
couples 
(N==4,633) 68.7 32.5 10.1 
All couples 
(N=5,161) 64.9 34.4 12.1 





their marriage license application that they 
lived at the same address, Without further 
data, it is difficult to conclude that such 
couples refrain from a religious marriage 
because of fear of rejection by the minister, 
or because their living together expresses 
their own rejection of religion, or because 
one or both of them have been previously 
married and divorced, a status leading to 
virtually automatic exclusion from religious 
solemnization of a subsequent marriage in 
the Norwegian state church. But whatever 
the connections may be, the prevailing civil 
marriage ceremonies of the ‘same-address 
couples are decidedly atypical in Norwegian 
society and do indicate that many of these 
couples may have begun to live together 
before marriage. 

The same possibility is suggested by the 
markedly weaker labor force participation of 
the brides in same-address marriages. Three 
of every ten of them do not work, possibly 
because they have children from previous 
marriages or from the marriage about to be 
legalized, while only one in ten of all other 
brides is without an occupation. 

It would seem that the most circumspect 
way of dealing with the cases where the 
prospective bride and groom report the same 
home address is to eliminate them from 
those parts of the analysis concerned with 
evaluating the effect of distance on mate 
selection. Note that this is tantamount to 
assuming that the distribution of these cou- 
ples by their places of residence before they 
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began living together was identical with that 
of all other couples-~perhaps the safest as- 
sumption to make in the absence of more 
information.15 

Following this procedure, the estimate of 
the proportion of intra-city marriages in 
Oslo in 1962 declines from 61.8 per cent to 
56.6 per cent (after eliminating same-ad- 
dress couples both from the total and from 
the intra-city marriages.) In the systematic 
analysis of distance between prospective 
spouses, only intra-city marriages will be 
considered for reasons stated earlier. A few 
of the intra-city marriages are left out be- 
cause full street addresses were not given 
for both bride and groom. The analysis of 
intervening distance between spouses was 
carried out for 2,573 cases—50 per cent of 
all the marriages in the full study.*® 

Occupational data were reported for 98 
per cent of the men and 88 per cent of the 
women. The other women were typically re- 
ported to be “At home” (hjemmeværende), 
The occupational titles given in the gazette 
listings were sufficiently informative to per- 
mit classification into over twenty detailed 
categories, reduced to six for present pur- 
poses. 

In this study, occupational status is the 
only indicator of social position and the 
only basis for evaluating homogamy and 
residential segregation in Oslo. While this is 
a limitation set by the available data, Oslo 
is so homogeneous in the racial, religious, 
and ethnic composition of its population as 
to make the exclusion of the information 
about these statuses a minor shortcoming.?7 


16 It might have been advantageous to exclude 
only a certain proportion of the same-address 
couples, since it is unlikely that all of them repre- 
sent cases of premarital cohabitation. Katz and Hill 
propcse such a solution. See Katz and Hill, op. cit., 
pp. 27-28. 

16 The total sample and the half included in the 
analysis of residential distance were compared with 
respect to the few variables available for evaluat- 
ing representativeness. The latter proved to be 
representative of the former in the occupational 
distributions of both males and females, and in 
the proportion of couples who applied to a civil, 
rather than religious instance, for permission to 
marry. 

17 At the time of the 1960 census of population, 
96.2 per cent of the inhabitants of Oslo were native- 
born. Half of the foreign-born were natives of 
Sweden, Denmark, Finland, or Iceland. Some 95.4 
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Taste 4. OCCUPATION oF BRIDE Accorrine TO OCCUPATION oF Groom, Osto, 1962 


Bride’s Occupation 
Semi-Prof. 
Tech., 
Profess. Admin. 
Univ. Skilled Routine ' Manual, No No. of 
Groom’s Occupation Student Clerical Clerical Sales Service Occup. Total Grooms 
Professional, 
univ. student 20.1% 48.4 19.3 2.2 4.9 5.1 100.0 816 
Semi-prof., 
admin. sales 2.5% 42.1 29.3 7.2 10.2 8.7 100.0 1047 
Routine 
white collar 1.3% 25.6 35.7 9.4 19,9 8.1 100.0 694 
Skilled manual 
and service ~- 0.3% 20.5 32.2 9.5 25.0 12.5 100.0 727 
Semi- and unskilled 
manual and Service 0.6% 11.9 26.6 11.3 32.3 17.3 100.0 1770 
No occupation 0.9% 21.5 19.6 2.8 16.8 38.4 100.0 107 
All occupations 4.1% 27.0 27.8 8.4 20.5 12.2 100.0 5161 
No. of brides 212 1394 1438 431 1058 628 





Note: Frequencies in the underlined cells exceed the expected numbers. 


Marriage and Occupational Status, Ths 
first stage of the analysis concerns the oc- 
cupational statuses of brides and grooms, 
and particularly, whether there is evidence 
to support the idea that marriage is assorta- 
tive with respect to occupation. 

The tendency toward occupational homo- 
gamy is shown in Table 4. Marriage does 
in fact tend to unite men and women af 
the same or similar occupational status. 
The coefficient of contingency for this array 
is 0.476. This is somewhat lower than 
Sundal and McCormick’s occupational home- 
gamy data, for which the coefficient of 
contingency was 0.66.1 It was necessary to 
use a slightly different set of occupational 
categories for brides and for grooms, None- 
theless, marriages occur more frequently than 
expected in the cells along the leading diag- 
onal of Table 4 as well as in a few adjacent 


per cent of Oslo residents were members of the 
state church (Lutheran), and almost half of tbe 
non-members were identified with other Protestant 
denominations or sects. See Central Bureau cf 
Statistics of Norway, Population Census, 1960, Vol. 
VII, Table 1, p. 12 and Table 5, pp. 34-39. 

18 Sundal and McCormick, op. cit., p. 44. Good- 
man and Kruskal’s gamma was computed for the 
Oslo data; the value of the coefficient was 457. 


cells, where bride’s and groom’s occupational 
status are either identical or nearly so. If 
mate selection had been random with re- 
spect to occupational status, only 18.3 per 
cent of the couples would have been of the 
same or most similar status, in contrast to 
the 29.8 per cent who in fact were so. 

Table 5 gives the ratios of actual to ex- 
pected frequencies of marriage, according 
to the degree of similarity in occupational 
status of bride and groom. 

The probability of marriage between a 
male and a female drawn at random from 


TABLE 5. RATIO oF ACTUAL TO EXPECTED NUMBER 
OF MARRIAGES, ACCORDING TO OCCUPATIONAL 
SIMILARITY OF Brink AND Groom 


Ratio of 
Actual to 
Expected 
Degree of Similarity Number of 
in Occupational Status Marriages 
Identical or most similar status 1.63 
One occupational category distant 1.25 
Two octupational categories distant 0.83 
Three occupational categories 
distant 0.46 
Four or five occupational 
categories distant 0.41 


Y; 
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the marrying population in Oslo varies di- 
rectly with the similarity of their occupa- 
tional statuses. It has long been an open 
question as to what is the most crucial so- 
cial context of the behavior responsible for 
this frequently observed regularity. Is it the 
workplace, which brings together men and 
women doing the same type of work, is it 
the family, urging, manipulating, or encour- 
aging its offspring to find a “suitable,” i.e., 
socially equal, mate, or is it the neighbor- 
hood, putting into daily contact persons be- 
longing to the same socioeconomic stratum? 

The data at our disposal do not provide 
the contextual information needed to iden- 
tify the workplaces and family backgrounds 
of the brides and grooms. Accordingly the 
remainder of the analysis concentrates on 
the neighborhood context of mate selection, 
and the related variable of the distance be- 
tween spouses’ places of residence before 
their marriage. 

Distance Between Spouses’ Residences 
Before Marriages. In all previous studies 
of residential propinquity of brides and 
grooms, street addresses of spouses were 
plotted on city maps, and the interven- 
ing distance measured either by counting 
the number of blocks one would have to 
travel to get from one address to the other 
or by computing the straight-line distance 
in miles. In the present study the city map 
was not introduced until street addresses of 
brides and grooms had first been coded 
according to a standard ecological classifica~ 
tion scheme ?® consisting of three hundred 
tracts, in turn reducible to sixty residential 
districts.?° 

The city map was used to measure the 
straight-line distance from the midpoint of 
every residential district to the midpoint of 
every other district. A matrix of mileage 
distances between all pairs of districts was 
constructed, resembling the charts of mile- 


19 The classification scheme was developed by 
Fridthiov Andhøy, an engineer, and is now used 
extensively by collectors and consumers of in- 
formation about the city of Oslo, including the 
municipal office of statistics and the city planning 
division. Andhgy also provides a coded address 
book covering all house numbers in the city. 

20 Since four districts are devoted exclusively to 
nonurban functions—chiefly farming and timber- 
cutting—the few persons in the marrying popula- 
tion who lived there were excluded. 
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age between pairs of cities often found on 
auto road maps. The matrix was used first 
to read off the distance between the home 
addresses of each groom and his bride. Dis- 
tances were grouped into half-mile intervals, 
to allow for the loss of accuracy sustained 
by treating all addresses within a district 
as if they were located at its midpoint. The 
number of couples who lived at successive 
half-miles from one another before mar- 
riage is shown in the first column of Table 
6. 
Next, the random or expected distribu- 
tion of couples by premarital residential 
distance was derived, using the following 
procedure. The actual number of grooms 
living in each of the (56) residential dis- 
tricts was defined as the marginal distribu- 
tion of the columns in a contingency table, 
and actual number of brides living in each 
district defined as the marginal distribution 
of the rows of the table. The cross-products 
or random frequencies were computed elec- 
tronically. The mileage distances between 
the centers of all pairs of districts were read 
into the computer, which then assigned the 
values in each cell in the contingency table 
—each cell representing a unique combina- 
tion of two districts—to the appropriate 
distance interval. The final output was the 
expected number of couples living at succes- 
sive half-mile distances from one another, 
shown in the second column of Table 6. 

In Table 6, the observed distribution 
shows the same tendency as in all other 
studies of residential propinquity of spouses. 
The greater the distance, the fewer the 
couples. Only the first frequency, i.e., the 
number of couples living within one-half 
mile of one another, represents a departure 
from the otherwise regular decrease. This 
exception should be placed in relation to 
two decisions taken concerning the analysis. 
First, all couples who gave exactly the same 
home address were excluded. Had all of 
them been included, the first frequency 
would have been 795, rather than 267. Had 
only half been included, the first frequency 
would have been 531. Second, the method 
of measuring map distances from midpoint 
to midpoint of brides’ and grooms’ residen- 
tial districts, rather than from bride’s house 
to groom’s house, probably led to an un- 
derestimate of the number of couples living 
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TABLE 6. OBSERVED AND EXPECTED NUMBERS oF 
Covurtes Accorprya to Distance Berween RESI- 
DENCES BerorE Marriace: Osto, 1962 


(1) (2) 
Observed 


Number Number Ratio of 





Distance of Couples of Couples (1) to (2? 
Less than 

0.50 miles 267 114.2 2.34 
0.50-0.99 miles 427 203.0 2.10 
1.00-1.49 miles 339 291.1 1.16 
1.50-1.99 miles 319 305.9 1.04 
2.00-2.49 miles 239 285.2 0.34 
2.50-2.99 miles 220 279.1 0.79 
3.00-3.49 miles 219 285.7 0.77 
3.50-3.99 miles 153 229.4 0.67 
4.00-4.49 miles, 119 137.4 0.87 
4.50-4.99 miles 83 141.9 0.59 
5.00-5.49 miles 54 93.0 0.58 
5.50-5.99 miles 46 60.2 0.76 
6.00-6.49 miles 33 51.0 0.65 
6.50-6.99 miles 23 38.3 0.60 
7.00-7.49 miles 17 24.7 0.69 
7.50-7.99 miles 6 15.7 0.38 
8.00 miles or more 9 17.2 0.52 

Total 2573 2573.0 


less than half a mile from one another and 
an overestimate of the number in the second 
interval.?! 

The expected frequency distribution of 
couples tends to increase with distance up 
to about two miles, then remains relatively 
constant for another mile and a half, and 
then drops off sharply and steadily beyond 
a distance of four miles. The curve departs 
radically from the model generally employed 
by students of the ‘distance-interactian” 
hypothesis ° who assume a steadily incre1s- 


21 Looking back on the procedures followed. it 
would probably have been a good idea to con- 
struct a spot map for the brides and grooms whose 
addresses fell within the same district, and to mea- 
sure residential distance directly for them. Instead, 
a rough estimate was made of the area of each 
district in square miles and “intra-district” Jis- 
tances were estimated, proportional to the area. 
Of the couples in which both bride and groom 
lived within the same district (almost 15 per cent 
of all couples) nearly 60 per cent were assigned 
to the distance interval 0.50-0.99 miles, and only 
40 per cent to the first interval. It is likely zhat 
the method of grouping addresses led to an over- 
estimation of the residential distance between 
brides and grooms living within the same district, 
more often than to an underestimation. 

22 See, for example, George K. Zipf, “The Hy- 
pothesis of the ‘Minimum Equation’ as a Unifying 


ing frequency of expected pair interactions 
with increasing distance. But their assump- 
tion rests on another—a population evenly 
distributed in space. If population is evenly 
spaced, then with increasing distance from 
a given point, the ring circumscribed by all 
points equidistant from it grows ever larger 
and thus includes more and more people. 
But the assumption is not appropriate for 
cities, which tend to be more densely settled, 
residentially, close to but not at their cen- 
ters, than they are in the outskirts. So the 
curve of expected numbers of couples rises 
only for a limited distance within which 
the effect of the “growing circle of equidis- 
tant points” is apparent, but then falls off 
as the thinner densities at the periphery 
begin to operate. 

The only expected distance distribution 
to be found in earlier propinquity studies 
is that reported by Catton and Smircich,” 
who measured on a city map of Seattle the 
distance from the home address of every 
groom to that of every bride. This of course 
yields a random distribution, since it is 
based on the appropriate model of allow- 
ing every “male address” an equal chance 
of being paired with every “female address.” 
Catton and Smircich found the same trend 
in Seattle as shown here for Oslo. The ex- 
pected number of couples in Seattle in- 
creased with distance up to about 3 miles, 
stayed at a plateau between 3 and 5 miles, 
and then fell off with distances beyond that 
point.*4 $ 

The ratios of observed to expected 
number of marriages tend to decrease with 
increasing distance between bride’s and 
groom’s premarital residences. There is a 
decided tendency to overselect spouses from 
the available supply at close reach, and to 
underselect from those living further away. 
The trend is somewhat less regular and less 
marked—especially beyond a distance of 
about 5 miles—than the trend reported for 


Social Principle: With Attempted Synthesis,” 
American Sociological} Review, 12 (December, 
1947), pp. 627-650. See especially pp. 646-47, 
where Zipf discusses the then available data on 
residential propinquity in mate selection. 

28 William R. Catton, Jr. and R. J. Smircich, 
“Mathematical Models for Residential Propinquity 
and Mate Selection,” American Sociological Review, 
29 (August, 1964), p. 525. 

24 Catton and Smircich, op. cit, pp. 525-526. 
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Seattle, where the ratio of observed to ex- 
pected was considerably higher than in Oslo 
at shorter distances, and considerably lower 
at longer distances.*® The use of midpoints 
in measuring distances in Oslo may be 
responsible. 

Nearness and Likeness in Mate Selection. 
Marriages between persons of the same or 
similar occupational status occur more fre- 
quently than expected, and marriages be- 
tween persons who live close to one another 
occur more frequently than expected. To 
what extent are these tendencies indepen- 
dent of one another, and to what extent are 
they dependent on still another structural 
feature of urban populations, namely resi- 
dential segregation? 

As a first step in answering the question, 
the following relatively simple issue will be 
examined: Is it the case that the more 
homogamous the marriage, the lesser the 
distance between spouses’ premarital resi- 
dences? To recall, this was the procedure 
adopted by Kennedy, who found a small 
positive correlation between endogamous 
and propinquitous marriages. Nearness and 
likeness, she suggested, overlapped one an- 
other as bases of mate selection. In Oslo, 
however, there is no correlation at all be- 


25 Ibid., Table 2, p. 526. 
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tween the degree of nearness and the degree 
of likeness of spouses. (See Table 7.) 

The median distance between residences 
of all couples in the Oslo marriage series was 
1.9 miles. No matter how occupationally 
similar or how occupationally unlike the 
brides and grooms were, the same median 
distance between their places (i.e., dis- 
tricts) of residence holds, within a tenth 
of a mile. It is just as interesting to express 
the lack of a correlation by referring to the 
identical distributions across the rows in 
Table 7. Just over two-thirds of all couples 
who married in Oslo in 1962 were either 
of identical occupational status or no more 
than one occupational category “distant” 
from one another; this proportion holds no 
matter whether the brides and grooms lived 
less than a mile from one another, or more 
than eight miles apart. 

The absence of a correlation between de- 
gree of homogamy and degree of premarital 
residential propinquity goes against com- 
mon-sense expectations. What type of urban 
ecological distribution underlies a situation 
in which, let us say, two doctors or two fac- 
tory workers are no more likely to live near 
one another than do one doctor and one 
factory worker? Oslo, it would seem, is a 
city in which occupational status is not a 
relevant basis of residential concentration. 


Taste 7. DISTRIBUTION oF OBSERVED COUPLES ACCORDING TO DISTANCE BETWEEN RESIDENTIAL 
DISTRICTS AND SIMILARITY IN OCCUPATIONAL Staruses: OsLO, 1962 


Similarity of Bride’s and Groom’s Occupational Status 








Distance Identical One Two Per Cent 
Between or Most Occup. Occup. Three Four or in First 
Residential Similar Category Categories Occup. FiveOccup. All Two 
Districts Status Distant Distant Cat. Dist. Cat. Dist. Couples Columns 
0.00-0.99 miles 201 272 156 48 17 694 68.2 
1.00-1.99 miles 198 253 131 48 28 658 68.5 
2.00-2.99 miles 140 176 98 30 15 459 68.8 
‘3.00-3.99 miles 103 132 95 28 14 372 63.2 
4.00-4.99 miles 64 75 46 10 7 202 68.8 
5.00-5.99 miles 38 31 24 6 1 100 69.0 
6.00-6.99 miles 10 25 15 4 2 56 (62.5) 
7.00-7.99 miles 9 7 4 1 2 23 (69.6) 
8.00 miles or more 1 5 2 1 — 9 (66.7) 
All distances 764 976 571 176 86 2573 67.6 
Distance quartiles 
(miles): 
Q 0.96 0.92 0.98 0.93 1.13 0.94 
Qs 1.92 1.85 1.98 1.78 1.91 1.90 
Q 3.25 3.20 3.42 3.22 3.25 3.27 
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Persons occupying socially distinct occupa- 
tional statuses must be distributed more or 
less at random over the various neighbor- 
hoods of the city. 

Yet the inference receives no support 
at all from the facts. Paradoxically, the 
(marrying) population of Oslo is just as 
residentially segregated on the basis of oc- 
cupational status as the total active popu- 
lations of other cities of comparable size. 
Wilkins’ work on residential segregation in 
eight medium-sized American cities provides 
a satisfactory basis of comparison.”® Using, 
as Wilkins did, the index of residential dis- 
similarity developed by the Duncans?’ to 
assess the degree of residential segregation, 
and comparing the bridegrooms of each oc- 
cupational status with those of every other 
in their distribution over the set of resi- 
dential districts, resulted in the matrix of 
dissimilarity indexes reported in Table 3. 

That the data testify to residential seg- 
regation of diverse occupational statuses 
can hardly be doubted. Professionals resem- 
ble managers and salesmen most closely in 
where they live, skilled workers resemble 
semi-skilled and unskilled workers most 
closely, and so on. The range of dissimilarity 
values in Oslo is from 18.7 to 43.8 (not 
counting the small set of men outside the 
labor force). Wilkins found a range of 12 


48 Reported in Otis Dudley Duncan, “Population 
Distribution and Community Structure,” Cold 
Spring Harbor Symposia on Quantitative Biology, 
22 (1957), pp. 357-371. 

87 Otis Dudley Duncan and Beverly Duncan, 
“Residential Distribution and Occupational Strati- 
fication,” American Journal of Sociology, 60 
(March, 1955), pp. 493-503. 


to 58 for an average of eight medium-sized 
American cities.2* The discrepancy, in good 
part, is likely to be due to the greater 
heterogeneity of the American population 
as a whole, and the greater homogeneity of 
each of the American occupational status 
and residential status categories. 

If Oslo is so well differentiated residen- 
tially according to occupational status, how 
then can it be that two persons doing the 
same kind of work who choose one another 
fcr marriage are no more likely to live close 
tc one another than two persons of highly 
different occupational statuses. What ac- 
counts for the paradox? 

The answer was suggested by the Dun- 
cans, who pointed out, over a decade ago, 
that residential dissimilarity and residential 
distance are by no means the same thing.?° 
The members of two occupational statuses 
may be distributed quite dissimilarly over a 
set of neighborhoods, without there neces- 
sarily being a very large distance between 
them. This is a well-known configuration in 
American cities, where avenues and the 
streets crossing them may each be reserved 
for different and socially distant status 
proups—despite the fact that they can often 
see into one another’s houses. 

If residential segregation of diverse sta- 
tuses is to play a part in explaining propin- 
quity in mate selection, then it must do so 
not because men and women of the same 


28 Duncan, reference in fn. 26, Table 4, p. 361. 

28 Otis Dudley Duncan and Beverly Duncan, “A 
Methodological Analysis of Segregation Indexes,” 
American Sociological Review, 20 (April, 1955), 
pp. 210-217. 


Taste 8. INDEXES oF DISSIMILARITY IN RESWENTIAL DistrisuTion AMONG OCCUPATIONAL STATUSES, 
BRIDEGROOMS, OSLO: 1962 


Occupational Status (1) 


(1) Professional, University Student ~ 
(2) Semi-prof., Admin., Sales 
(3) Routine White Collar 
(4) Skilled Manual and Service 
(5) Semi- and Unskilled Manual 
and Service 
(6) No Occupation 


Number of Men (417) 


Occupational Status 
(2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
22.6 35.8 42.0 43.6 (60.5) 
— 21.7 28.2 28.1 (48.9) 
— 27.0 21.6 (45.9) 
— 18.7 (38.2) 


(538) (336) (412) (820) (50) 
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TABLE 9. DISTRIBUTION oF Ranpom MArr-FEMALE PAIRS ACCORDING TO DISTANCE BETWEEN 
RESIDENTIAL DISTRICTS AND SIMILARITY IN OCCUPATIONAL STATUSES: OLSO, 1962 
Similarity of Male’s and Female’s Occupational Status 
Distance Identical One Two Per Cent | 
Between or Most Occup. Occup. Three Four or in First 
Residential Similar Category Categories Occup. FiveOccup. All Two 
Districts Status Distant Distant Cat. Dist. Cat. Dist. Couples Columns 
0.00-0.99 miles 60.1 99.3 81.2 51.7 24.9 317.2 50.3 
1.00-1.99 miles 111.1 183.6 153.8 100.6 47.9 597.0 49.4 
2.00-2.99 miles 101.8 173.6 146.5 93.5 48.9 564.3 48.8 
3.00--3.99 miles 92.8 156.5 134.3 87.3 44.2 515.1 48.4 
4.00-4.99 miles 49.8 85.4 74.7 46.2 23.2 279.3 48.4 
5.00-5.99 miles 27.7 46.9 40.2 25.7 12.7 153.2 48.6 
6.00-6.99 miles 15.7 27.1 23.8 14.8 7.9 89.3 (47.9) 
7.00-7.99 miles 7.2 12.3 10.7 6.6 3.6 40.4 (48.3) 
8.00 miles or more 2.9 5.2 4.9 2.8 1.4 17.2 (47.1) 
All distances 469.1 789.9 670.1 429.2 214.7 2573.0 48.9 
Distance quartiles 
(miles); 
Qu 1.50 1.54 .57 1.57 1.62 1.56 
Q: 2.62 2.65 .63 2.66 2.70 2.66 
Q: 3.83 3.85 .89 3.87 3.91 3.86 





social status live “similarly” to one another, 
but because they live close to one another. 
To state the point more strictly as a hy- 
pothesis: 
The greater the social (occupational) distance 
between a male and a female in the marrying 


population, the greater the residential dis- 
tance between them. 


The statistical model corresponding to the 
hypothesis involves the familiar urns and 
balls. Imagine one urn containing n balls, 
one for each male in the marrying popula- 
tion, each ball marked with a symbol iden- 
tifying the male’s occupational status and a 
symbol identifying his district of residence. 
Another urn contains an equal number of 
balls, one for each female, and each marked 
again with two symbols. 

To test the hypothesis, every ball in the 
male urn is to be paired with every ball in 
the female urn, and the distance between 
residences and between occupations is to be 
noted for each pair. In practice—and the 
computer program was so written 8°—the 
males and females may first be sorted into 
categories homogeneous both in occupational 
status and district of residence, and the 


80 Robert Winslow, a member of the seminar 
at U.C.L.A., wrote the program. 


number of males in each category multiplied 
by the number of females in each to com- 
pute the cross-products. 

By matching every male and female in 
the marrying population, it is possible to 
examine the full set of opportunities, Le., 
available spouses, out of which marriage 
partners are selected. In particular the hy- 
pothesis raises the issue of whether there 
is a correlation between nearness and like- 
ness in the full set of available spouses. 

Table 9 shows that there is in fact only 
the faintest trace of a relation between 
residential distance and occupational simi- 
larity in the full set of male-female pairs 
that can be formed out of the marrying 
population. The coefficient of correlation for 
the array (in half-mile distance intervals) 
is -+-0.01. Despite the residential segrega- 
tion of persons of diverse occupational sta- 
tuses, a man and woman of the same occu- 
pational status live, on the average, less 
than one-tenth of a. mile closer to one an- 
other than a man and woman of highly dis- 
crepant occupational statuses. 

So two expectations are not upheld by 
the Oslo data: first, that homogamy and 
propinquity are mutually interrelated; and 
second, that the “explanation” lies in the 
“seographical clustering of opportunities” 
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implied by residential segregation. Instead, 
if the frequencies in Table 7 are taken as 
_ a ‘set of observed values, and those in Table 
9 as a set of expected values, it can be 
shown that the tendency toward homogamy, 
ie., overselection of spouses among those 
who are similar in social (occupational) 
status, is independent of the tendency to- 
ward propinquity, and vice versa. 

As shown in Table 10, the ratios of ob- 
served to expected marriage frequencies tend 
to decline both across the rows and down 
the columns. Marriage is less probable with 
decreasing homogamy, no matter what the 
degree of propinquity, and with decreasing 
propinquity, no matter what the degree of 
homogamy. 

Note that the procedure followed in tke 
construction of the ratios of observed to 
expected marriage frequencies permits us to 
“think away” or control for the supposed 
effect of residential segregation on mace 
selection. Let us imagine that nearness ard 
likeness had been correlated among the ob- 
served couples—as Kennedy found. Let us 
further imagine that such a correlation had 
also been found in the marrying population 
as a whole: the closer together men and 
women lived, the more similar they were in 
occupational status. If Kennedy’s final as- 
sertion were correct, we would then have 
found that the observed marriage frequencies 
by residential distance between partners 
were strictly proportional to the expected 
frequencies at each level of homogamy. In 


this way, segregation and homogamy would 
“explain” propinquity. 


DISCUSSION 


The foregoing represents an intensive and 
strict analysis of the interrelations among 
three structural features of urban popula- 
tions, all of which bear on the tendency 
toward closed social networks of interaction. 
People marry their equals in social status; 
they marry their neighbors; neighbors tend 
to be social equals. 

So stated, the picture seems clear, per- 
suasive and deserving of careful verification. 
But while the first two propositions stood up 
under successively more stringent analytic 
procedures, the third did not—at least, not 
in the ultimate form in which it was tested. 
Ii pairs of persons are drawn-at random 
from the (marrying) population, the prob- 
ability of their being social equals is virtually 
independent of the distance between their 
residences. When taken in conjunction with 
the marked residential segregation of per- 
sons in diverse occupational statuses, the 
failure to find similarity in occupational 
status associated with residential proximity 
represents an anomaly to be investigated in 
the course of the future. 

Two lines of inquiry for such investiga- 
tion may be mentioned here briefly. First, 
the map measurements used in the Oslo 
enalysis to indicate distances between resi- 
dences may have washed out whatever tend- 
ency in fact exists for neighbors to be social 


TasLe 10. RATIOS OF OBSERVED To EXPECTED MarrIAGE FREQUENCIES, ACCORDING TO DISTANCE 
BETWEEN RESIDENTIAL DISTRICTS AND SIMATLARITY IN OCCUPATIONAL STATUSES: OSLO, 1962 


Similarity in Occupational Status 
Identical or One Cccup. Two Occup. Three Occup. Four or Five 


Distance Between 
Residential Districts Status Distant 
0.00-0.99 miles 3.34 2.74 
1.00-1.99 miles 1.78 1.38 
2.00-2.99 miles 1.38 1.01 
3.00-3.99 miles 1.11 0.84 
4.00-4.99 miles 1.29 0.88 
5.00-5.99 miles 1.37 O 66 
6.00-6.99 miles 0.64 0 92 
7.00-7.99 miles 1.25 0.57 
8.00 miles or more 0.34 0.9E 
All distances 1.63 1.24 


Most Similar Catezory Categories 


Categories Occup. Categ. All 


Distant Distant Distant Couples 
1.92 0.92 0.68 2.19 
0.85 0.48 0.58 1.10 
0.67 0.32 0.31 0.81 
0.71 0.32 0.09 0.72 
0.62 0.22 0.30 0.72 
0.60 0.23 0.08 0.65 
0.63 0.27 0.25 0.63 
0.37 0.15 0.56 0.57 
0.41 0.36 0.00 0.52 
0.85 0.41 0.40 


y 
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equals. The problem of measuring the dis- 
tance between addresses of couples living in 
the same district was not fully resolved. 
Perhaps the most satisfactory technique for 
studying distance as strictly as has been 
attempted here is the following. A very 
finely meshed grid of coordinates may be 
superimposed on the city map so that any 
location may be identified as so many units 
north or south, east or west from a point of 
origin, Residential addresses may then be 
coded in the form of pairs of coordinates, and 
the distance between any two addresses can 
easily be reckoned by a computer pro- 
grammed to apply the Pythagorean theorem 
to the problem. Provided the grid system is 
fine enough, neighbors can be identified 
more adequately than by the method fol- 
lowed in the present study of measuring 
distances from midpoint to midpoint of only 
fifty-six residential districts. 

The second type of inquiry is of a dif- 
ferent order. What we have labelled here 
as an anomaly may turn out to be a genuine 
discontinuity between ecological structure 
on the one hand, and the spatial or distance 
factor on the other. Social processes of 
growth, interaction, change, or stability in 
cities may express themselves in an ecologi- 
cal structure with clearly definable neigh- 
borhoods. But only under very special con- 
ditions, no more probable than others, would 
neighborhoods be so distributed spatially as 
to show social gradients corresponding with 
increasing distance in all directions. Theories 
of differentiation in land use or of the loca- 
tions of diverse types of functions in the 
city by no means imply a simple trans- 
formation of distance into diversity or the 
reverse. Yet the assumption that such a 
transformation can be made underlies the 
argument that the extraordinarily regular 
decline in the number of spouses chosen 
with ever increasing distance can be “ex- 
plained” away by the residential segregation 
of the population into distinct neighbor- 
hoods. 

It now seems more fruitful to examme 
empirically the relationship between the 
ecological and the spatial distribution of 
diverse social elements in the population. 
The relationship is certain to vary from city 
to city. Oslo, for example, may be less 
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smoothly graded spatially than most cities 
—although its population is ecologically 
differentiated.34 In any event, the pattern 
of residential segregation as shown by indexes 
of dissimilarity can no longer be taken as 
prima facie evidence that the “distance fac- 
tor” in social interaction can be explained 
away. 

To recall another unsettled issue raised by 
the analysis, nearly forty per cent of the 
marriages in the Oslo series included one 
spouse whose reported place of residence 
was outside of the city. Many marriages rep- 
resent the uniting of two persons one or both 
of whom were freed from their residential 
ties for some period between their meeting 
and the time of deciding to wed. The neatly 
declining curve relating residential distance 
to the probability of selecting a mate holds 
only for that part of the urban population 
for which place of residence and locus of 
interaction hang fairly well together—the 
stable part of the population, in other words. 
In addition, there are those who are on the 
way in, others on the way out. It seems 
likely that m-migrants to the city are espe- 
cially likely to marry a non-resident, al- 
though the data on this point are scanty for 
the Oslo marriage series.5* The relative fre- 
quency and distribution of marriages uniting 
a resident and a non-resident of the city de- 
serve far more attention and integration into 
studies of urban mate selection than they 
have thus far received. 

Mate selection in modern urban commu- 
nities, when stidied systematically and in 
detail, does not yield to any all-encompass- 


81 Until recently, Oslo resembled most cities in 
having a regularly declining density of residential 
population with increasing distance from the city 
center. But after the building of many multi- 
storied housing developments in the outskirts, the 
curve relating density to distance now has an extra 
peak in the interval of 4—5 miles from the center. 
See Oslo Byplankontor, Transportanalysen for 
Oslo-Omrddet, p. 39. 

32 Women living in the city were more likely 
than men to marry non-residents. (See Table 1.) 
Women also outnumber men among migrants from 
other parts of Norway into Oslo—especially in the 
marriageable age groups. Of migrants into Oslo in 
1961 who were 15-24 years of age, 63.5 per cent 
were women. See Municipal Office of Statistics of 
Oslo, Statistica! Yearbook, 1961, Table 31, p. 28. 
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ing theory. An open marriage system, with 
endogamous, homogamous, and propinquit- 
ous tendencies, does not reduce to a set of 
closed networks of interaction. Instead, the 
intellectual stance with the greatest chance 
of advancing our understanding of such a 
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system must include a good measure of . 
curiosity about the character of thé net- ~. 
works of interaction which provide the con- . -. 
text of mate selection: their stability, ek- ` 
tensiveness, openness, and correlation with 
other forms of social différentiation. see 


THE FRIENDS AND SUPPORTERS OF PSYCHOTHERAPY: 
ON SOCIAL CIRCLES IN URBAN LIFE * : 


CHARLES KADUSHIN 
Columbia University 


Social circles kave indirect interaction, a common interest on the part of the members and 
are instituted to a relatively low degree. Originally described by Georg Simmel, social circles 
have not been given major attention by American sociologists. Here a latent class model is 
used to find a circle of “Friends and Supporters of Psychotherapy” among applicants to psy- 
chiatric clinics. Because they are not formally structured, social circles fit the key assumption 
of latent structures—-that certain characteristics will be more common among members than 
among non-members of a group, but distributed at random within each group. The items 
characteristic of members of the Friends are: knowing others in therapy, knowing others 
with similar problems, asking friends for a referral, and telling friends one is applying to a 
clinic, In addition, items indicating cultural sophistication—going to plays, concerts, cock- 
tail parties and museums—define another social circle which intersects with the Friends. Ail 
these items meet the three defining criteria of social circles. The usefulness of the concept 
is shown by the fact that the way members of the Friends decide to enter therapy is different 
at every stage of the decision from the way non-members do so. Personal influence is thus 


seen as exerted not by single persons but by social circles. 


of institutionalized social units such 

as families, organizations, communi- 
ties, and nations, as well as less institutional- 
ized units such as face-to-face small groups, 
gangs, and crowds. In this paper we should 
like to call attention to a social unit that 
has been much neglected—social circles. 
Because they are not well-instituted, social 
circles have much in common with small 
groups. Because the members come together 


M ODERN sociology has studied a variety 


* This may be identified as Publication No. 
A-457 of the Bureau of Applied Social Research, 
Columbia University. 

I am indebted to Neil Henry for adapting a 
method and supervising the construction of a 7094 
program to solve the basic problem of this paper, 
as well as for his helpful comments on my explana- 
tion of latent structure analysis. Susan Flusser, Paul 
Ritterband and David Elesh made helpful sugges- 
tions. This study was supported by grants from 
NIMH (M-2550), the N.Y.C. Health Research 
Council (1194), and the American Foundation of 
Religion’ and Psychiatry. A version of this paper 
was read at the 1966 meetings of the American 
Sociological Association. 


on the basis of their interests rather than 
propinquity or their ascribed statuses, so- 
clal circles emerge as an important social 
phenomenon only in large complex societies. 
In fact their study is vital to an understand- 
ing of many seemingly mysterious forces in 
modern life, 

Since social circles, as well as sets and 
salons, have not been as widely studied as 
other informal social units, we shall explain 
why such units have not been given much 
attention. Through a brief inquiry into the 
sociology of knowledge of social circles we 
shall uncover several important propositions 
due to Georg Simmel, the founder of the 
study of social circles, and delineate some 
key methodological problems. After we offer 
a formal typology of social units so that 
circles, sets and salons can take their right- 
ful place, we can proceed with a mathemati- 
cal model—latent structure analysis—which 
allows us to identify social circles. Our ex- 
emplar will be one particular social circle, 
the “Friends and Supporters of Psycho- 


ON SOCIAL CIRCLES, 


`, therapy,’ whose existence and function we 


_ previously hypothesized but then lacked 
g adequate data as well as a method to sup- 
port our, observations. i With newly-collected 
data we. can confirm the existence of the 


,.- Circle, show some important consequences 


. of membership in it, and suggest some func- 
‘tions ana ae 


THE, STUDY OF SOCIAL SETS AND CIRCLES 


One of, ‘the first concerns of modern so- 
‘cial science theory was to account for the 
. newly developing mass society. This society, 
characterized by an apparent lack of per- 


1 For details of the previous study and the pre- 

liminary theory of the Friends and Supporters of 
Psychotherapy, see my “Social Distance Between 
Client and Professional,” American Journal of 
Sociology, 68 (1962), pp. 517-531, esp. 528 ff. 
. ? The empirical support for this study comes 
from data on the decisions to undertake psycho- 
therapy made by 1452 applicants to ten psychiatric 
clinics in New York City in 1959 and 1960. Data 
are not available in the study cited above. While 
the sample as a whole is not representative of all 
applicants to psychiatric clinics, since a preponder- 
ant number, 1118 respondents, applied to analytic 
clinics, comparisons with clinic records and state 
data show the sample is representative within each 
category of clinic: analytic (N=1118), religio- 
psychiatric (N=199}, and hospital (N=:135). 
Analytic clinic applicants seem quite similar in all 
but financial condition to the patients of. private 
therapists. In fact, 65 per cent had been to such 
therapists previously. Most of the data reported 
here are derived from 872 applicants in 1960 to five 
of the six major psychoanalytic clinics in New 
York City to whom a questionnaire was mailed 
upon receipt of their application to the clinic. 
The questionnaire-by-mail procedure was un- 
avoidable since we were interested in reaching all 
applicants, whereas the clinics screen the applica- 
tions and give intake interviews to selected appli- 
cants only. The two more psychoanalytically ori- 
ented analytic clinics (received N=:760) gave us 
response rates of 83 and 92 per cent, respectively. 
Two more psychotherapeutically oriented analytic 
clinics gave response rates of 50 per cent (received 
N=367); one clinic (received N=11) lost our rec- 
ords. Analysis shows no discernible difference in 
demographic traits or diagnosis between returnees 
and non-returnees. Applicants to other types of 
clinics were interviewed. A subsample of analytic 
clinic applicants who had completed questionnaires 
was also interviewed. Differences between interviews 
and questionnaires are negligible in most areas. In 
1959, applicants to the Religio-Psychiatric Clinic 
were given questionnaires. The marginals are no 
different from the interviews conducted in the same 
clinic in 1960. A forthcoming book gives further 
details. 
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sonal relationships and no clear leadership, 
seemed to flourish in spite of these flaws. 
Economics developed in the early nineteenth 
century to study one major unit of this 
society, the market. Early in the twentieth 
century, crowds were studied by social psy- 
chologists. While anthropologists were study- 
ing subcultures, and the intelligentsia were 
bemoaning mass society, sociologists in the 
United States began to interpret mass soci- 
ety as a series of gangs, neighborhoods, and 
communities. 

Especially prominent in developing the 
view of American cities as a series of neigh- 
borhoods or ecologically determined commu- 
nities was research conducted by sociologists 
of the University of Chicago? Studying 
neighborhoods from the “Gold Coast” to the 
slums, they emphasized that the huge metrop- 
olis could be understood as a series of units, 
each with its own characteristics. Many 
persons lived and died without ever having 
left their own neighborhood. Mass society 
was not a subhuman Gigantopithecus but a 
collection of adapted and overgrown tribes. 
To be sure, the neighborhoods were not 
static. A major Chicago research effort de- 
scribed the growth and change of American 
cities as a radial movement from the inner 
rings of a city outward to the suburbs. 
Within these rings, propinquity was a ruling 
force. The friends one made, and the girl 
one married were chiefly determined by the 
pattern of neighborhood association, The 
circle of friends was a neighborhood circle. 
This picture may well have matched the 
reality of American life in which, until the 
1930’s, even the cities were dominated by 
forms and ideas characteristic of small town 
rural America. 

Europe was developing in a different way, 
or at least so it seems from its description 
by social scientists and historians. Despite 
an influx of rural peasants to urban areas in 
the 19th century, European cities remained 
metropolises rather than conglomerations 
of small towns. While Weber was deal- 
ing with the formal organizations, so im- 
portant to everyday European metropolitan 
experience, Simmel concentrated on mformal 
aspects of city life. 

3 Representative is R. E. Park, E. W. Burgess, 


and R. D. McKenzie, The City, Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1925. 
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In his essay, “The Metropolis and Mental 
Life,” Simmel explained that the modern 
city differs qualitatively from the subjective 
circle of the traditional small town.* In the 


city, to protect himself from the potentially . 


paralyzing onslaught of a myriad of human 
stimuli, man “outgrows all personal life” 
and transcends interpersonal intimacies. 
Imagine walking to work down the main 
street of a small American town. One nods 
and says hello to the people one meets on 
the way, whether one really knows them by 
sight or not. But the din that would be 
created In New York City if every person 
were similarly greeted on his way to work 
in the subway is inconceivable. The silences 
of the metropolitan apartment house eleva- 
tor, broken only by occasional comments 
about the weather, serve to symbolize this 
fear of intimacy which propinquity breeds. 

Unlike Durkheim, Simmel did not foresee 
the result of the growing insignificance of 
neighborhoods as the creation of anomie or 
the destruction of the sense of community. 
In his Web of Group Affiliations, he sug- 
gested that European society had mecha- 
nisms for transcending the isolation of 
individuals. 

The development of the public mind shows 
itself by the fact that a sufficient number of 
circles is present which have form and or- 
ganization. Their number is sufficient in the 
sense that they give an individual of many 
gifts the opportunity to pursue each of his 
interests in association with others. Such mul- 
tiplicity of circles implies that the ideals of 
collectivism and individualism are approxi- 
mated to the same extent. On the one hand 
the individual finds a commumity for each 
of his inclinations and strivings which makes 
it easier to satisfy them. This community 
provides an organizational form for his ac- 
tivities, and it offers in this way all the ad- 
vantages of group-membership as well as of 
organizational experience. On the other hand, 
the specific qualities of the individual are 
preserved through the combination of circles 
which can be a different combination in each 
case, 

Thus one can say that society arises from 
the individual and that the individual arises 
out of association. An advanced culture 
broadens more and more the social circles to 
which we belong with our whole personality; 


t Georg Simmel, “The Metropolis and Mental 
Life,” in The Sociology of Georg Simmel, edited by 
Kurt Wolff, New York: The Free Press, 1950, pp. 
409-424. 
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but at the same time the individual is made 
to rely on his own resources to a greater 
extent and he is deprived of many supports 
and advantages associated with the tightly 
knit, primary group. Thus the creation of 
circles and associations in which any number 
of people can come together on the basis of 
their interest in a common purpose, com- 
pensates for that isolation of the personality 
which develops out of breaking away from 
the narrow confines of earlier circumstances.” 


In an uncharacteristic burst of systematic 
exposition, Simmel offered some propositions 
about the functions of circles.® First, he 
says, social circles can destroy tribal and 


neighborhood types of social organization, 


Historically, there is a development from 
these groups to associations based on free 
choice. Second; for social circles to develop, 
there must be focal points around which 
they can form. There are six such focal 
points: age and sex statuses (a more ptimi- 
tive type of circle); intellectual and human- 
istic interests; self-interest; family; religion; 
and sundry other statuses. Third, in modern 
societies individuals tend to belong to a 
number of different circles, partly because 
some circles are outgrowths of others, partly 
because each person through a variety of 
means (not clearly spelled out) acquires a 
unique configuration of circles to which he 
belongs. Fourth, as the previous quotations 
imply, Simmel sees social circles as having 
both integrative and _ conflict-producing 
properties, 

This incomplete set of propositions seems 
to be a call for further empirical research 
and theoretical synthesis, yet relatively few 
efforts to develop Simmel’s propositions -~ 
about social circles have ensued. Merton 
vastly developed the notion of cross-cutting 
circles, but applied it to'more formal statuses 
and roles.” Hughes, Becker, and Goffman, 


5 Georg Simmel, The Web of Group Affiillations, 
translated by Reinhard Bendix, New York: The 
Free Press, 1955, pp. 162-163. Bendix, in his intro- 
duction, notes that he has systematically changed 
Simmel’s use of the word “circle” to that of 
“group.” This emphasis on groups rather than cir- ` 
cles is characteristic of modern sociology’s inability 
to deal with less structured units. I have reinserted 
Simmel’s own usage where I have thought it ap- 
propriate. 

8 Ibid., pp. 130-135. 

T Robert K. Merion, Social Theory and Socias 
Structure, second revised edition, New York: The 
Free Press, 1957, pp. 368-384. 
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among the latter-day interactionists, dealt 
with occupational communities and with 
groups of “outsiders” and circles within 
formal organizations.® Reisman studied so- 


ciability.® Quantitative studies such as ‘ours- 


find their background in studies of personal 
influence, which were conceived as inquiries 
into the influence of individuals rather than 


of social circles° Influence patterns flow - 


along the lines of social circles so that the 
study of “cosmopolitans” and “locals”; and 
studies of the diffusion of innovation are 
also studies of social circles.11 The most self- 
conscious quantitative study of social circles 
this tradition is a study of the occupa- 
ional community of typographers.!* . 
. American sociologists have not, however, 
directly met Simmel’s challenge.1* One major 
obstacle is the fact that the notion of so- 
cial circles best fitted, until recently, the 
-ambiance of urban Europe. Simmel’s com- 
ments on one of the chief activities of a 
_ circle—conversation—betray more of the 
flavor of European intelligentsia than of 
small town American academics. “People 
talk seriously because of some content they 


8 Characteristic are Everett C. Hughes, Men and 
Their Work, New York: The Free Press, 1958; 
Howard S. Becker, The Outsiders, New York: The 


. Free Press, 1963; Erving Goffman, Asylums, New 


York: Anchor Books, 1960. 

* David Reisman and Jeanne Watson, “The So- 
ciability Project,” in Philip E. Hammond, ed. 
Sociologists at Work, New York: Basic Books, 
1964. 

10 Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Bernard Berelson and Hazel 
Gaudet, The People’s Choice, New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1944; Berelson, Larzarsfeld and 
William McPhee, Voting, Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1954;-Elihu Katz and Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld, Personal Influence, New York: The 
_ Free Press, 1954; Elihu Katz, “The Two Step Flow 
of Communication,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 21 
(1957), pp. 61-78; James S. Coleman, Elihu Katz 
and Herbert Menzel, “The Diffusion of an Innova- 
tion Among Physicians,” Soctometry, 20 (1957), 
pp. 253~270; Elihu Katz, “Communications Re- 
search and the Image of Society,” American Jour- 
nal of Soctology, 65 (1960), pp. 435-440. 

11 Merton, op. ct., pp. 387-420. 

12 Seymour M. Lipset, James S. Coleman and 
Martin Trow, Union Democracy, New York: The 
Free Press, 1956. 

18 For a similar point, for another request for 
studies of social circles and for a useful bibliogra- 
phy of relevant communication studies, see Phillip 
Ennis, “The Social Structure of Communications 
Systems: A Theoretical Proposal,” Studies in Public 
Communications, 3 (Summer, 1961), pp. 120-144. 
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want to communicate or come to an under- 
standing about, while at a social gathering 
they talk for the sake of talking.” 14 The 
topics of conversation shift rapidly, since it 
is the interaction itself which is important, 
while the topic remains merely incidental. 
“The content of sociable conversation .. . 
must be interesting, fascinating, even im- 
portant. But it may never become the pur- 
pose of this conversation.” 15 

Lack of an adequate methodology may 
have been as much of an obstacle to further 
analysis as the lack of a cosmopolitan cli- 
mate. It is one thing to discourse pleasantly 
about social circles but quite another matter 
to locate them empirically so that a body 
of knowledge about circles can be developed. 
On the face of it, sociometric methods are 
the obvious tool for the study of social cir- 
cles, and these methods have been in exist- 
ence for over 30 yearsi® Studies based on 
sociometric measurement had developed in 
closed organizations and this limitation pre- 
cluded their moving much beyond the con- 
fines of interaction based on propinquity. 
Moreover, even with computers, the size of 
interaction matrices is formidable once one 
moves away from a formal structure. Ordi- 
nary sampling is not feasible and data must 
be obtained on the entire universe. 

One of the most important aspects of a 
social circle’s indirect interaction remains a 
methodological puzzle. Even with modern 
computers we do not know how to study 
the complex chains of interaction that exist 
in a relatively small social system, much 
less in a metropolitan area! One of my 


14 The Sociology of Georg Simmel, op. cit., p. 52. 

15 Loc. cit. 

16 Gardner Lindzey and Edgar F. Borgatta, “So- 
ciometric Measurement,” in Lindzey, ed., The 
Handbook of Social Psychology, Cambridge: Addi- 
son~-Wesley, 1954. 

17 “T know of no practical method for eliminating 
the doubling back and yet still giving all the other 
n-chains from i to j,” James S. Coleman, Introduc- 
tion to Mathematical Sociology, New York: The 
Free Press, 1964, p. 447. An adaptation of socio- 
metric matrix analysis, with mutual “choices” now 
representing organizations in a community that 
have a certain proportion of overlapping members, 
shows promise of at least charting the relationship 
between social circles once they have been found, 
as well as suggesting where in a community one 
might find them. See Ruth C. Young and Olaf F. 
Larson, “A New Approach to Community Struc- 
ture,” American Soctological Review, 30 (1965), 
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colleagues, David Caplovitz, told me of a 
game he and his friends used to play as 
youngsters. It consisted of identifying the 
number of links necessary for them to con- 
tact an exalted personage such as the Presi- 
dent of the United States. For example, 
one would say his uncle knew the person 
who helped the United States Senator from 


New York in his campaign, and the Senator . 


had access to the President—hence the num- 
ber of links was three, and so on. Yet the 
network of links, a matter now under in- 
vestigation by Ithiel de Sola Pool, has here- 
tofore proven to be a rather intractable 
problem that only children, in their inimi- 
table way, have been able to solve. 


TYPE OF SOCIAL UNITS 


Yet there are other ways of finding social 
circles than tracing sociometric links. To 
discover social circles we must first attempt 
to define them systematically rather than 
discursively, and thus differentiate them 
from other social units. 

Three major dimensions of social units 
are: (1) their degree of organization, espe- 
cially as reflected in the organization of 
their leadership; (2) the density of the in- 
teraction among their members; and (3) 
the degree to which the mits are insti- 
tuted.18 Some units, such as formal organi- 
zations—businesses for example—are highly 
organized and have formal leadership; the 
relation of each position in the organization 
to others is well known. Crowds, in contrast, 
are amorphous and have no clearly struc- 
tured leadership. Density of interaction re- 
fers to the frequency and range of contacts 
one group member has with another.?® In 
a free market, for example, there is frequent 


pp. 926-934. As yet, the technique has been ap- 
plied only in small communities. How it might 
work out with Jarge computers and larger com- 
munities remains to be seen. 

18 We regret joining a long tradition of finding 
dimensions for groups, yet, because of a lack of 
interest on the part of sociologists with social cir- 
cles, existing sets of dimensions do not seem quite 
adequate to separating social circles from other 
units. For references to other attempts at dimen- 
sions of groups and for a comprehensive list of 
group attributes, see Merton, op. cit., pp. 308-326. 

19 This is probably Durkheim’s meaning of den- 
sity as used in The Division of Labor, New York: 
The Free Press, 1947, p. 257. 


and wide-ranging interaction among mem- 
bers of the market. On the other hand, mass 
media audience members are said to be iso- 
lated, each in front of his own TV set. 
Finally, families are instituted because there 
is widespread agreement over a long span of 
time on a cluster of norms which define the 
sort of social relations expected between one 
family member and another as well as on the 
boundaries between families. Informal cli- 
ques and gangs studied by sociologists are 
not instituted in the same way. First, they 
do not have the most characteristic mark of 
an instituted group: a concept indigenous 
to the culture and used by members of the 
group to identify the sort of group they are. 
Such concepts are family, community, neigh- 
borhood, business, shop and nation. Second, 
and this follows upon the first mark of an 
instituted group, a person always knows 
when he is a member of an instituted unit. 
When units are not instituted it often takes 
sociological research to identify the group 
and its members. 

If a unit is characterized by relatively 
dense interaction rates, then two additional 
dimensions become important: the basis for 
the interaction and the nature of the link 


between group members. Interaction may be, 


based on propinquity, such as interaction 
within crowds, neighborhoods or communi- 
ties. Or interaction may be the result of a 
common set of interests, as in business 
and other formal organizations. But the 
distinction most important to our present 
discussion is the division between direct 
and indirect interaction. The former is 
“face-to-face” interaction typical of “primary 
groups.” The latter is more typical of “sec- 
ondary groups” in which interaction often 
takes place through a “chain of command” 
in which A interacts with B who in turn 
interacts with C. This pattern also character- 
izes markets and communities. 

We can now define social sets, circles, and 


salons. Sets and circles exhibit the peculiar ` 


combination of indirect interaction based on 
common interest, together with a relatively 
low degree of institutionalization. Thus we 
match in our formal fashion the literary 
image provided by the exponent of the 
“Theory of Our Friends.” 

“No matter how much you all repel and 
avoid one another, you’re all much more 
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friends than you know. Allow me. I can 
explain it to, you. We people are more per- 
sonally engaged in what we do than the 
average folk, and therefore as we turn from 
one of our activities to another, we again 
find one another there. . . . Unlike the 
ordinary folk, if two of us have one ac- 
quaintance in common, we will prove to 
have three hundred in common, for we have 
these activities in common. We have gone 
to the same marginal schools; we have 
praised to the skies the dancer whom the 
rest of New York has not yet heard of; and 
if one of us steals off to a secluded coast 
that seems to us promising, he will meet 
another one of us walking naked toward 
him up King’s Beach.’ 

“Oh God, how true!’ groaned Arthur, 
and without doubt they :all glared at me 
with hatred for explaining to them the 
Theory of Our Friends. 

“Tm not so overjoyed about it either, 
I assure you,’ I said, stung, ‘to come upon 
your faces everywhere! Nevertheless, I'll 
write it down, the history of our friends’.” 2° 


20 Paul Goodman, The Empire City, New York: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1959, p. 67. The passage came 
to my attention through an article by Marcus Cun- 
liffe, “The History of Our Friends, on Paul Good- 
man,” Encounter (June, 1962), p. 28. Professor 
Cunliffe comments further about the setting of our 
friends, drawing from a character in a Delmore 
Schwartz story. In Schwartz’s middle-class Jewish 
setting of the 1930’s, when Marx, not Freud, was 
the god, the girl complains that for years she has 
never been allowed to finish a sentence. In Cun- 
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The “friends” if they “have one acquaint- 
ance in common ... have three hundred in 
common” (indirect dense interaction), they 
have “activities in common” (common in- 
terest), but they are not ordinarily aware 
of the nature of their relationships—“‘you’re 
all much more friends than you know” (low 
institutionalization). They have no formal 
leadership, for “you all repel and avoid one 
another.” 

We cannot here comment in detail on 
Figure 1, but it illustrates our typology and 
shows how circles and sets differ from other 
more commonly studied social units. Inter- 
action within sets is more indirect than 
within circles, and more direct than within 
salons. Because relations between members 
are not highly instituted, circles, sets and’ 
salons do have something in common with 
crowds, cliques, memberships of voluntary 
organizations, and with fans, mass society, 
and mass media audiences. All of these units 
are typical of mass societies, by the way, 
and the place of circles within such societies 
deserves careful attention. Note that while 


liffe’s paraphrase, “Everyone thinks that he has a 
subtle understanding of everyone else, but that he 
himself is misunderstood.” This is still true of the 
same circles today. But now, as Goodman himself 
farcically describes it in part II of The Empire 
City, psychotherapy is the cure for a lack of social 
conscience, as well as for feelings of lack of com- 
munication with others. Many of those who were 
once Marxists are now supporters of psycho- 
therapy. 
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circles and sets are similar to memberships 
of voluntary organizations and to fans of 
the Beatles or the Yankees, they lack the 
focus provided by formal leadership—ra- 
tional-legal in the case of organizations, and 
charismatic in the case of fans. Both formal 


contracts and equally binding extra-contrac-. 


tual norms of markets distinguish markets 
from sets and circles. In their broad aspec-s 
—in formality of leadership and density of 
interaction—circles, sets, and salons are like 
communities and neighborhoods.2! They 
have similar functions and are in many ways 
non-geographic communities. We can ncw 
see why Simmel proposed that in compl>x 
societies they may even take on some of the 
functions of geographical communities and 
even of families. 

Our scheme has said nothing about the 
content of the ideas associated with the 
various social units, for that would be ta_k- 
ing in terms of cultures and subcultures. 
Circles, sets and salons are to subcultures 
what social systems are to cultures. But to 
be more than a convenient label, subcultures 
require a substantial organization of valtes, 
not merely one or two private connotations 
or a few special words. Rarely does a par- 
ticular neighborhood have a distinctive sub- 
culture, and in general, it is a fact to be 
discovered whether a given circle, set, or 
salon has a unique subculture. 


A MODEL OF SOCIAL CIRCLES 


The Friends and Supporters of Psycho- 
therapy, a social circle first formed in New 
York by Central European refugee psycho- 


21 Some of the cells in our chart are empty. They 
represent structurally unstable situations. The com- 
bination of propinquity, indirect but dense interac- 
tion, and low institutionalization, is unstable, since 
such interaction cannot be sustained without turn- 
ing into interaction not on the basis of propinquity 
but of interest. Or, such interaction may result in a 
community characterized by relatively high institu- 
tionalization. This combination is especially uasta- 
ble should formal leadership develop. Finally, 
whether mass society, characterized by low rates 
of interaction and lack of leadership, can also have 
institutionalized relations appropriate to these con- 
ditions is a moot point. Certainly, the relationships 
between strangers in a metropolitan area are well- 
institutionalized, as Simmel has pointed out. Alarm- 
ist social critics, on the other hand, find this-situa- 
tion charged with anomic elements. 


analysts who came to New York in the ’30’s 
and ’40’s, bringing with them some of the 
European cosmopolitan ambiance so essen- 
tial to social circles, affords us an excellent 
research site for the study of social circles 
and sets. Like all circles, the Friends do not 


have a listing in the telephone book, but ' 


only in that sense are they a non-existent 
social unit. With the aid of a latent class 
model we shall show how they can be iden- 
tified and studied. The method is a paradigm 
for other studies of social circles, for we can 
.take the qualities of circles as stated in our 
“definition and use them to define circles em- 
pitically without necessarily having to en- 
gage in extensive and difficult sociometric 
analysis. > - ° š 

` First, we must locate some activity or 
locale which is especially likely to draw the 
circle together. Psychiatric clinics, for ex- 
ample, do draw a goodly number of Friends 
and Supporters of Psychotherapy to their 


doorsteps. Second, we must collect a series . 


of items which imply interaction with others 
in connection with matters of potential in- 
terest to members of the circle. For example, 
the Friends and Supporters of Psychotherapy 
ought to be defined through their contacts 
with others knowledgeable and understand- 
ing about psychotherapy. On the basis of a 
preliminary study, we predicted that com- 
paring one’s problems with others, checking 
with others who had been to therapists and 
asking them for referrals, and telling others 
that one is applying to a clinic ought to be 
more characteristic of the Friegds than of 
other applicants to psychiatric clinics.” 
These others are always friends and ac- 
quaintances rather than relatives. In the 
first place, the Theory of Our Friends refers 
to units which are not families but which 
in some way replace primary groups. Sec- 
ond, talking about matters psychiatric with 
one’s family is one thing, but taking such 
matters outside one’s intimate sphere into 
a larger orbit bespeaks an entirely different 
orientation to psychiatry. T 

Simmel tells us that social circles are 
likely to be cross-cutting. Indeed, casual 


observation of literary and artistic circles in ` 


New York suggests that they have a pro- 


23 Kadushin, op. cit. 


A 


nounced interest in psychoanalysis. In the 
final version of our questionnaire and inter- 
view, therefore, we placed items asking about 


visits to theaters, concerts, museums, art’ 


galleries and even cocktail parties. 

All the items chosen ask about actual or 
implied interaction on the basis of interest. 
By arranging these items according to a 
model of how they might work in a social 
circle or set, and testing that model for 
goodness of fit, we obviate the need for 
actual sociometric data, which we agreed 
was too difficult to manage. Sophistication 


or membership in the Friends is not defined: 
in terms of opinions or even knowledge . 


about psychotherapy or cultural activities. 
To do so would delineate our group in terms 
of their adherence to the norms ‘of a sub- 
culture. In contradistinction to such a basis 
for definition, all the items selected by our 
theory refer to activities or interactions, 
The group of Friends is defined in terms of 
its social structure, rather than according 
to the content of its ideas. The “Theory of 
Our Friends” is therefore a sociological, not 
a cultural, theory, though of course inter- 
action within it is guided by common inter- 
ests. It is a matter of separate concern to 
ascertain whether, over and above the inter- 
ests which bring it together, this social group 
also has a set of common ideas or even an 
ideology. 

The final test of the Theory of Our 
Friends requires, in addition to the model 
about to be described, a sociometric test of 
those whom our model selects for member- 
ship in order to ascertain their degree of 
relatedness through acquaintance chains. 
Such a test is beyond our present means. 
By developing a model of how these items 
might be related we can, however, im- 
plicitly test the theory. If the Friends are 
a true social circle, then the attributes just 
suggested may not characterize each mem- 
ber of the group. Rather, they are attributes 
of the circle as a whole. In describing the 
national character of Americans or Russians, 
for example, one does not claim that every 
American or Russian has the traits ascribed 
to his country, or even that there exist 
“typical” Americans or Russians. The at- 
tempt is to capture an atmosphere, a climate 
of opinion, or a sense of the group. 
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This point of view implies a mathematical 
model.” Suppose one runs into one of the 
Friends, at random. One is likely to dis- 
cover a person who is a theater-goer, a con- 


cert-goer, someone who knows others who 
have been in therapy, and so on. Non- 


„Friends, when approached at random, are 


less likely. to have these traits. Although 
these traits characterize the group as a 
whole, within each group the attributes are 
distributed at random among the members 
of that group. This is called “local inde- 
pendence” by Lazarsfeld and Anderson. The 
éntire relationship between going to a con- 
cert and also going to a play, which is found 
in the population at large, is really accounted 
for by group membership. Thus there are 
more visits to concerts and to plays among 
members of the Friends than among non- 
members, yet, among the members, a person 


28 Paul F. Lazarsfeld developed the theory of 
latent structure, the model we are using. In his 
“Latent Structure Analysis,” Sigmond Koch, ed., 
Psychology: A Study of a Science, New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1959, he assigns probabilities of re- 
sponse to individuals rather than to a group. An 
individual who “really” belongs to a class has a cer- 
tain probability of responding to the item when it 
is repeatedly administered to him. Thus a “true” 
New York Times reader does not necessarily read 
it every day, but reads the newspaper with a fixed 
probability. Our interpretation emphasizes group 
data and interprets probabilities as the relative 
frequency of a trait within a given class. The re- 
sponses are independent not from one administra- 
tion to the next but between the various members 
of a class. The mathematical expression of these 
interpretations is, of course, the same. James S. 
Coleman, of. ct., p. 382 Ë., also notes that the 
concept of a latent factor underlying manifest 
response patterns implies that, in a given set of 
responses to a number of persons, variability of re- 
spouse (either over time or between items supposed 
to indicate the same thing) can be located either 
within individuals or between individuals. He offers 
a model which separates “social variability from 
the psychological variability.” Our analysis was de- 
veloped before we read his model; it does not seem 
conveniently applicable to a situation of four social 
groups and eight items. His notion that attitude 
distributions may be used, through a mathematical 
model, to indicate the existence of social as well as 
individual types, is similar to ours and an exceed- 
ingly important idea. In our interpretation we allow 
for random individual variation within a group, 
assume the group to be the “cause” of the overall 
configuration of items but have no way of distin- 
guishing the two sorts of variation. Further work 
along these lines is much needed. 
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who goes to one event need not necessarily 
go to the,other. For both of us to feel “in,” 
it is entirely sufficient that I have been to 
the latest concert and you to the latest play. 
In fact, the random but frequent distribu- 
tion of these traits is what makes for group 
conversation, mutual interest and attractior, 
as every, hostess knows. The structure of a 
circle allows these attributes to be traded, 
as it were, among the members, and the 
desire to trade helps the circle to develop. 
The indirect chain of interaction, common 
interest and lack of instituted relations char- 
acteristic of social circles are both the cause 
and the consequence of this arrangement. A 
social circle therefore means that many 
members of the circle have the group traits, 
but these traits are not related to one an- 
other among the members of the circle. The 
homogeneous quality of circles yet without 
an institutionalized structure which specifizs 
priorities or orders of items (as in a Guttman 
scale) thus makes local independence within 
unordered classes the logical choice for a 
model. 

The principle of local independence is 
formally related to the third variable para- 
dox. It is well known that the more fire- 
men at a fire, the greater the damage. Do 
firemen cause the damage? No, for when 
we sort fires into big and little ones the 
relationship between the firemen and the 
damage disappears. Similarly, dividing a 
sample or population into members and non- 
members of a circle eliminates the relation- 
ships between items characteristic of mem- 
bers of the circle. A numerical example 
should make this clear. Suppose 90 per cent 
of the Friends go to plays and 70 per cent 
go to concerts several or more times per 
year. Then, if we had 100 Friends and 100 
non-Friends, the following hypothetical ex- 
ample, typical of third variable analysis 





might depict the situation: 
Members 
of the Friends 
Go to Plays 
Yes No Total 

Go to Yes 63 27 90 
Concerts No 4 3 10 

Total 70 30 100 
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Obviously among members and non-mem- 
bers of the Friends there is no relationship 
between going to plays and concerts al- 
though there is a strong relationship in the 
entire population. The relationship is ac- 
counted for by membership in the Friends. 
The problem is, of course, that membership 
in the Friends is a latent, not a manifest, 
attribute and in some way must be inferred 
or derived. 

This formulation of the meaning of group 
and individual traits solves some of the tra- 
ditional problems posed by consideration 
of group attributes, a notion frequently 
shrouded in mysticism. Group attributes are 
more than the sum of the attributes of in- 
dividual members, in the sense that not all 
of the members have all of the traits. It is 
the group factor that is responsible for the’ 
fact that members of the group are more 
likely than others to have these traits. In 
fact, the formal methods to be described 
are an excellent test for the existence of 
social circle or set. . 

In more formal terms this view of the way 
social circles operate is called a latent struc- 
ture model. The structure is inferred from 
the way individual units, in this case ap- 
plicants to psychiatric clinics, respond to a 
set of dichotomous items or traits. On the 
basis of prior knowledge, it will be recalled, 
we suggested eight items: going to plays, 
concerts, cocktail parties and museums at 
least several times a year; and knowing 
others with similar problems, friends who 
went to psychiatrists, telling a few people 
about one’s applying to the clinic, and ask- 
ing friends for a referral. There are 28 or 
256 possible response patterns to these eight 
dichotomous answers. For example, those 
who said yes to all eight items are 3.8 per 
cent of our sample. Almost all such persons 
are members of the Friends, although by 
chance some very few non-members might 





Not Members 
of the Friends Entire Population 
Go to Plays Go to Plays 
Yes No Total Yes No Total 
3 7 10 66 34 100. 
27 63 90 34 66 100 
30 70 100 100 100 200 
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have this pattern too. But what about those 
with a mixed pattern of response such as 
“yes,” “ves,” “no,” tyes,” “ves,” “ves,” 
“no,” “yes”? One per cent answer this way. 
' Are these applicants also members of the 
Friends? The only way to answer this ques- 
tion is to apply the Theory of Our Friends. 
It consists of three aspects: the definition, 
which includes the notion of common inter- 
ests and indirect interaction; the formal 
principle of local independence, which fol- 
lows upon this definition; and the substan- 
tive notion that circles intersect one with 
another. 

The theory helps us to pinpoint the three 
things basic to resolving the meaning of 
the 256 possible response patterns. First, 
we decide to use a latent class model, be- 
cause we assume that we have separate 
social units. Second, we decide upon a four- 
class model because our substantive knowl- 
edge suggests that cultural and psychiatric 
sophistication are two paths to membership 
in the Friends. These two circles intersect, 
producing four circles. The two largest ones 
consist of (1) those who are both culturally 
and psychiatrically sophisticated and (2) 
those who are not at all sophisticated. Two 
smaller circles consist of the psychiatrically 
but not culturally sophisticated and the cul- 
turally but not psychiatrically sophisticated. 
The two circles containing the psychiat- 
rically sophisticated would both be con- 
sidered Friends and Supporters of psy- 
chotherapy. Since their paths to the 


“movement” are somewhat different, how- > 


ever, the groups are probably socially distinct. 
An alternative hypothesis would consider 
merely two circles—Friends and Supporters 
and others—regardless of how they got that 
way. : 

The assumption about circles implies that 
we must know how many persons are in 
these circles and how the members of these 
circles respond to the eight items. Neither 
of these facts can be directly ascertained 
from the 256 response patterns, however. 
The patterns do not come neatly labeled as 
being more likely to represent one circle 
than another. The circles and the proportion 
of their members saying “yes” to each item 
are called latent characteristics of the 
sample. 
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Third, we assume that circles are loosely 
organized, and that the items characterizing 
indirect interaction néed not be arranged in 
any institutionalized hierarchical pattern. 
Otherwise we would look to a model which 
gives one item priority over another. These 
considerations lead us to the, principle of 
local independence, and this allows the prob- 
lem to be solved. We ask a digital computer 
to juggle through successive approximations 
—not just through two items, as we did 
with plays and concerts, but through all 
eight items, and not for just two classes, but 
for four classes. For the fact is that the 
division between Friends and Non-Friends 
is not given, per se, in the data; it must be 
estimated. The final estimate should produce 
the same result we showed for just two 
hypothetical items and classes: no relation- 
ship between items within classes and all . 
the relationship explained by the various 
classes. The computer has an obvious re- 
striction. It must match the actual data— 
the 256 observed patterns. Whether or not 
it is at all able to do so and, if so, how 
closely it does, is a test of whether the eight 
items fit our theory. The reader is referred to 
the references noted for information on how 
the computer manages to do all this. For 
the “juggling” we just described is only 
analogous to the way the program is actu- 
ally written. 

Table 1 shows the result of this estima- 
tion by the computer.** The relative size of 


24 Raymond Boudon, and Nell Henry with the 
assistance of David Elesh and Harry Milholland, 
developed estimation procedures for our data. A 
National Science Foundation grant to Lazarsfeld 
and Henry developed the IBM 7094 program used 
for the maximum likelihood estimate used here. 
The procedure itself and the maximum likelihood 
method of assigning respondents to classes are de- 
scribed fully in the following: R. B. McHugh, 
“Efficient Estimation and Local Identification in 
Latent Class Analysis,” Psychometrika (1956), 
pp. 331-347; T. W. Anderson, “Some Scaling 
Models and Estimation Procedures in the Latent 
Class Model,” Probabiity and Statistics, ed. by U. 
Grenander, New York: Wiley, 1959; N. W. Henry, 
“The Computation of Efficient Estimates in Latent 
Class Analysis,” processed, Bureau of Applied So- 
cial Research, 1964. Details of our particular effort 
are given in Henry and Elesh, “Investigations into 
the Computation of Efficient Estimates in Latent 
Class Analysis, Memorandum No. 3,” Bureau of 
Applied Social Research, 1964. 
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TABLE 1. THEORETICAL SIZE OF CIRCLES AND PROPORTION or Resronse To Emar Trairs AMONG 
CLINIC APPLICANTS, AS PREDICTED BY THE MODEL 


a Circle 
Friends and Supporters 
of Psyckotierapy Others 
4 Cultural and Psychiatric Cultural 
Psychiatric Sophistication Sophistication No 
Sophistication Only Only Sophistication 
Relative Size 39% 17% 15% 29% 
Trait . 
Cultural Sophistication 
1.Go to plays several times 
a year or more 90% 36% 90% 8% 
2.Go to concerts several 
times a year or more 72 8 62 8 
3. Go to cocktail parties sev- 
eral times a year or more 45 33 31 8 
4.Go to museums or art 
galleries several times a 
year or more 92 29 70 29 
Psychiatric Sophistication 
1. Know others with similar 
problems 62 60 22 21 
2,Know friends who went 
to a psychiatrist 92 88 46 36 
3. Told “a few people” about 
coming to this clinic 77 75 29 28 
4, Asked friends for a refer- 
ral to a clinic or private 
psychiatrist 72 58 9 10 


Note: x7=:216; df.=220; p=0.87. 


of the four latent circles is indicated across 
the top of the table. In the body of the 
table are the theoretical proportions of the 
members of each circle who say “yes” to 
the eight items listed down the side of the 
table. Thus, 39 per cent of the applicants 
theoretically belong to the circle we have 
called “cultural and psychiatric sophistica- 
tion.” Of them, 90 per cent go to plays, 
72 per cent to concerts, and so on. Our so- 
cial circle theory which led to the latent 
class model does seem reasonable, for the 
latent structure shown here matches or fits 
the sample data very well. (Since p=.87 
with 220 degrees of freedom, the hypothesis 
that the estimate does differ from the actua} 
data must be resoundingly rejected.) 


THE MEANING OF THE MODEL 


Now that we have a statistically satis- 
factory structure of items, what do thev 
mean substantively? Are we correct in our 


labels for the four circles, and why are there 
four circles? What do the proportions of 
responses for ‘the different circles tell us 
about the Theory of Our Friends? 7 
First, the items we have chosen are of 
course merely indicators of membership in 
the Friends. They do not strictly define 
the Friends. Other items might have done 


25 We are limited in cur interpretations by the 
fact that we have a select aggregation of clinic ap- 
plicants. However a recent study of a random 
sample of New Yorkers, 75 per cent of whom are 
high school graduates or less (J. Elinson, E. Padil- 
lia, and M. E. Perkins, “Public Images of Mental 
Health Services,” Columbia University School of 
Public Health, mimeograph, 1965) which used 
very similar items, reports manifest marginals for 
the entire sample much like those for our non- 
sophisticated latent group: 11 per cent went to a 
play last month, 5 per cent to a concert, and 16 
per cent know someone who goes to a psychiatrist 
regularly. Our procedure really does seem to pull 
out the special “members of the Friends” even in 
a select population. 
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as well. Because the items are only prob- 
abilistically related to membership in the 
Friends, the 3.8 per cent who answered 
even all eight with a “yes” are not neces- 
sarily members of the Friends. They are 
only probably members (with a probability 
close to 1.0). But the fact that the prob- 
abilities of response by different classes to 
the various items does vary, as Table 1 
shows, gives us some leverage with which to 
explain the meaning of the classes. 

Almost all who are culturally and psy- 
chiatrically sophisticated say they go to 
plays and museums or art galleries at least 
several times a year whereas those who are 
only psychiatrically sophisticated go less 
often. The non-sophisticated hardly ever go 
to plays, but have a fair proportion of 
claimed museum attendance. The non-cul- 
turally sophisticated who are psychiatrically 
knowledgeable do attend plays more often 
than those with neither psychiatric nor cul- 
tural interests. Perhaps modern psycho- 
logically-motivated drama attracts them. 

Concert-going, a less frequent trait, stands 
in vivid contrast to these patterns. Not all 
who are culturally sophisticated make such 
a claim. Concerts, of course, are almost en- 
tirely non-verbal and thus have no special 
attraction for the psychiatrically sophisti- 
cated who are not also culturally sophisti- 
cated. 

Cocktail-party-going is even less frequent 
than concert attendance, but it is almost 
equally prevalent among all types of sophis- 
ticated circles—cultural or psychiatric. It 
is hardly found among the non-sophisticated. 
This lubricant of New York City sophistica- 
tion, celebrated in New Yorker cartoons, is 
apparently to some extent functional for all 
sophisticated circles regardless of the content 
of their sophistication. The circles are in- 
struments of social interaction; cocktail 
parties both promote and are consequences 
of this social interaction. 

The circle of our Friends consists of those 
in the first two latent classes. Almost every- 
one who belongs knows friends, other than 
family members, who have been to see psy- 
chiatrists. Less than one-half of the others 
do, however. The norms also dictate that 
one must tell others outside the family cir- 
cle that one is applying to a clinic. This 
presupposes first, that one is not especially 
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ashamed of revealing this information, and 
second, that those to whom one speaks will 
be sympathetic and understanding. These 
conditions are obviously much more easily 
met among the Friends. As either a cause 
or consequence of revealing to others, or 
knowing about others who have been to 
psychiatrists, a member of the Friends is 
fairly likely to know of other persons who 
have problems similar to his own. 

Asking friends for a referral is the one 
trait which most clearly discriminates be- 
tween members of the Friends and others. 
Moreover, asking a friend for a referral to 
a psychiatrist is not a simple request. If 
one has a cold and is in a strange city or 
does not know a doctor, one does not hesitate 
to say, “I have a cold and fever. Do you 
know of a doctor to whom I might go?” 
But it is an altogether different matter to — 
say, in effect, “I think I have a neurosis. 
Do you know of a psychotherapist to whom 
I might go?” Only members of the Friends 
are likely both to have the courage to admit 
to such a need and to have friends who might 
actually know a good psychotherapist. Al- 
most no one who is not a member of the 
Friends is in such a position. The impor- 
tance of the way cultural circles cross-cut 
the Friends and Supporters of Psychother- 
apy is shown by the fact that those who 
belong to the Friends and are also culturally 
sophisticated are somewhat more likely than 
those who are not culturally au courant to _ 
have this important but delicate relationship 
to their friends. Indeed this trait, crucial to 
the process of seeking therapy, is the only 
non-cultural feature which differentiates be- 
tween the two circles of Friends. 

There are two circles of Friends because © 
there are two ways of becoming a member 
of the Friends. One way is through active 
participation in New York City cultural 
circles, An interest in psychotherapy, it ap- 
pears, is prevalent in such surroundings, 
although not all culturally active circles are 
also supporters of psychotherapy. Never- 
theless, mingling with persons interested in 
the theater, concerts and art, will often bring 
one in contact with persons knowledgeable 
about psychotherapy. Another channel to 
the Friends is more direct. Since there is a 
large number of persons in New York inter- 
ested in psychotherapy one may drift into 
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a “crowd” of Friends and Supporters of 
Psychotherapy who are not also interested 
in the arts. These two paths are character- 
istically taken by two quite different types 
of persons. In fact, a simple two-class struc- 
ture does not fit the data quite as well as 
a four-class one. (A three-class structure 
which assumes that all the culturally sophis- 
ticated are also psychiatrically sophisticated 
does not fit either. ) 

Thus far we have worked within a narrow 
framework of only eight traits. We must 
now show that they have implications for 
and relationships with a great deal of addi- 
tional data about the decision to undertake 
psychotherapy. The following summarizes 
the result of our assigning each clinic appli- 
cant to the latent class to which he most 
probably belongs on the basis of his re- 
sponses to our eight items, and tabulating 
this assignment against other variates.?® 

Since association with sophisticated cul- 
tural circles in New York City is an excel- 
lent way of becoming a member of the 
Friends, 74 per cent of those with a post 
graduate education (N=—=120) applying to 
analytic clinics but only 44 per cent of those 
with a grammar school education are mem- 
bers of the Friends, and the relationship 
between education and membership is quite 
linear. But it is also true that a goodly pro- 
portion of the less-educated are members. 
More important than social class is the type 
of circle in which one moves. All the findings 
we shall talk about hold true even with 
education controlled, and membership in the 
Friends generally accounts for more variance 
than level of education—for, if this were not 
the case, then we have invested great effort 
when merely sorting by level of education 
would have done just as well. Following the 


26 The assignment was made by examining each 
response pattern and assigning it to the circle to 
which it most probably belonged. The Latent 
Structure determines this assignment. See Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld, “A Conceptual Introduction to Latent 
Structure Analysis,” in his Mathematical Thinking 
in the Soctal Sciences, Glencoe: The Free Press, 
1954, pp. 378-379. This classification leads to “em- 
pirical” classes that are not exactly the same sizes 
as the “theoretical” classes of Table 1. The propor- 
tion within each empirical class which has a posi- 
tive response to any item is also not exactly the 
same. Detailed analysis of the findings will be re- 
ported in a forthcoming book. 
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situs rather than the class principle, we find 
that, of those analytic clinic applicants who 
are in show business, or are in the commu- 
nications, education or art industries, or are 
otherwise in the artistic or medical business, 
(N=183), 79 per cent are members of the 
Friends. Once these “insiders” are taken 
aut of the professional and executive group 
(and not all are of professional standing) 
the remainder includes downtown lawyers 
and businessmen, neighborhood salesman, 
end engineers. Of this group (N=-80) only 
64 per cent of applicants belong to the 
Friends. There is thus a special “crowd” of 
“insiders” who are the standard-bearers of 
the new introspective psychology. Broadway, 
Madison, and Fifth Avenues are their nine- 
to-five locations. Bachelorhood, if lived 
apart from one’s parents, facilitates cultural 
activity in New York, and that in turn 
brings persons to the Friends. So when age 
and sex are controlled, there is an average 
difference of 23 percentage points in cul- 
tural and psychiatric sophistication between 
bachelors not living at home (N==-317), and 
others (N=—418). There is also a genera- 
tional effect. Those who live with families, 
and are between 40 and 44, are 15 per- 
centage points more likely than those 20 
to 40 years of age and 40 percentage points 
more likely than those 50 years of age and 
over to be members of the Friends (with 
education adjusted). Those who are 40 to 
44 years old came of age shortly after World 
War II, when Freud began to replace Marx 
as the prophet of the Friends. Secularism 
also leads to membership in the Friends, 
especially if one is a well-educated Protestant 
(20 percentage points difference between 
religious and non-religious Protestants), or 
a poorly educated Catholic (27 percentage 
points difference). In a group of analytic 
clinic applicants who are predominantly 
Jewish, the secular white Protestants are 
more likely than any other group to belong 
to the Friends. Eighty-three per cent,of col- 
lege educated Protestants (N—63) belong, 
as compared to 66 per cent of Jews 
(N=177) of similar education. Perhaps be- 
cause Protestants do not “naturally” go to 
psychoanalysts, they are more likely ta 
“need” membership in the Friends in order to 
be induced to go. Finally, proof that we are 
dealing with a basic phenomenon of urban 
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life, or at least of New York City, is that 
previous attendance at psychiatrists’ offices 
is usually insufficient to bring any but work- 
ing-class applicants into the fold of the 
Friends. In fact, there is little relationship 
between the number of previous sessions 
of psychotherapy and membership in the 
Friends, 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF MEMBERSHIP 
IN THE FRIENDS 


If we are to take Simmel seriously, be- 
yond identifying social circles, we must show 
that they matter. In particular, we must 
show that they solve certain problems for 
individuals and for social systems. For ex- 
ample, the economy of the modern metro- 
polis, according to Vernon, is based on “ex- 
ternal economy” industries.” Organizations 
which participate in external economy in- 
dustries have a “compelling need to be close 
to other firms in order to make sales or 
hold down costs.” At the level of the in- 
dividual, the freedom to seek out a commu- 
nity or circle of like-minded persons such 
as the Friends and Supporters of Psycho- 
therapy meets the individual’s special needs, 
despite the fact that these friends do not 
live next door. 

First, from the point of view of the sys- 
tem of psychotherapy, a social circle of 
supporters in which therapists and patients 
meet only indirectly solves a crucial prob- 
lem for psychotherapy: how to recruit, so~ 
cialize and support patients when the official 
norms of the system call for a certain dis- 
tance between therapist and patients. Psy- 
chotherapists early in their history began 
to develop circles of friends and supporters. 
Freud formed the Vienna Psycho-Analytical 
Society in 1908 from a group which, be- 
ginning in 1902, met every Wednesday 
evening in Freud’s waiting room.?® In the 
beginning the group was informal and ad- 
mitted laymen. Later, the group became a 
formal organization complete with bitter 
internecine feuds, and restricted itself to 
psychoanalysts whose ideas were compati- 


37 Raymond Vernon, Metropolis 1985, New 
York: Anchor Books, 1963, pp. 27-28. 

28 Ernest Jones, The Life and Work of Sigmund 
Freud, New York: Basic Books, 1955, Volume 2, 
p. 8. 
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ble with Freud’s. Freud and others, both 
enemies and friends; addressed groups of 
laymen and non-medical academics not con- 
nected with the formal association. An en- 
tire chapter of Jones’ biography is devoted 
to “Non-Medical Applications of Psycho- 
analysis.” 2° The result was that 


with the reviews just mentioned, the growing 
psychoanalytical literature, and the constant 
polemical discussion and diatribes conducted 
by his opponents at every meeting of psy- 

' chiatrists and of the many general medical 
meetings, no educated person in Germany 
could have failed to know of the existence of 
Freud’s work in the period before the World 
War and have perhaps some rough idea of 
its nature.80 


At this time, jocularly sensitive to the future 
growth of the Friends, Freud said, “the best 
sign of the acceptance of psychoanalysis 
would be when the Viennese shops adver- 
tised ‘gifts for all stages of transference’.” 81 
Jones adds, “that has not happened in 
Vienna, but I am told it has in New 
York.” 8? I myself have been unable to find 
such advertisements in New York, but the 
indicators of membership in the Friends 
mentioned above serve the same function. 

For the same reasons that the Friends 
have made the psychoanalytic movement 
possible, the members themselves benefit. 
Our detailed analysis shows that every step 
in the decision to undertake psychotherapy 
is different for members than for non-mem- 
bers. Two examples will illustrate this. 
Friends find their way into psychotherapy 
eased by their knowldege of the. “right” 
problems. Sexual difficulties, feelings of lack 
of self-worth, and problems of interpersonal 
relations are the “psychoanalytic syndrome”. 
These problems are so named for four rea- 
sons. In the first place, each has had its 
own champion within the movement—Freud, 
Horney, and Sullivan, respectively. Second, 
they are much more likely to be presented 
by analytic clinic applicants. Seventy-eight 
per cent of these (N==1118) as opposed to 
thirty-nine per cent of hospital clinic appli- 
cants (N=135) presented “psychoanalytic” 
problems. (Unlike the masters, patients are 


49 Tbid., chapter 14. 
80 Thid., p. 120. 

si Ibid., p. 163. 

82 Loc. cit. 
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TABLE 2. Per Cent or ANALYTIC CLINIC Appricanrs Wao Came Because or FEELINGS or 
Lack oF Sexs~Worrn * 


800 
Level of Membership in 
Education * the Friends 
High School No 
Graduate or Less 
Yes 
Some College No 
or More 
Yes 


Number of Previous Sessions 
of Psychotherapy 


1-29 


21 or More 


None 





Base N’s 
(58) (36) (41) (57) (29) (48) 
(30) (67) (45) (102) (51) (122) 





* At least one presenting problem in this category. 
* Students excluded. 


not parochial: applicants to a Sullivan- 
inspired clinic are just as likely as appli- 
cants to a clinic claiming Freudian ancestry 
to present sexual and interpersonal prob- 
lems.) Third, the chief reason these prob- 
lems are so frequently brought to analytic 
clinics is that members of the Friends are 
far more likely than others to present them 
and the Friends form two-thirds of analytic 
clinic applicants. Finally, the more previous 
sessions of psychotherapy an applicant has 
had, the more likely he is to present these 
problems. Membership in the Friends and 
psychotherapy itself are in this way func- 
tional alternatives. Both the direct contact 
of therapy and the indirect one of member- 
ship in the Friends are especially and gen- 
erally equally influential among less-edu- 
cated applicants for analytic therapy who 
might otherwise present few problems from 
the psychoanalytic syndrome. In fact, these 
avenues of special training made the less 
educated “look like” the better educated.*° 


38 There is also a curious phenomenon among 
college educated, non-members of the Friends. 
Overall they have less of these “analytic” problems 
‘and more of the “sicker” kind (not shown in this 
table) the more previous therapy they have had. 
We might conclude that indeed they are sicker, and 
have more traditional psychiatric problems and 
needs, and that is why they are continuing in 
therapy. Because of the widely differing diagnostic 
patterns from clinic to clinic, however, we cannot 
test this hypothesis. 


These trends are illustrated in Table 2 
for the most frequent “psychoanalytic 
syndrome” problem—feelings of lack of self- 
worth. 

The concept of personal influence in so- 
cial circles and sets takes us back to the 
voting studies which are the antecedents of 
the quantitative study of social circles. 
These studies emphasized the importance 
of casual conversation in the functioning of 
the larger social system. Persons tend to 
adopt the political point of view of those 
with whom they come into contact.*4 These 
contacts do not occur at random. Rather, 
they tend to reflect the social groups to 
which individuals belong. Union members, 
for example, are more likely to vote Demo- 
crat; the more involved a person is with the 
union, the more likely he is to run into 
union members and hence the more likely he 
is to vote Democrat. 

These studies are only indirectly studies 
of social circles. The I.T.U. study, however, 
shows directly how casual contacts with 
either friends or club members in the occu- 
pational community of printers can influ- 
ence union members to become active in 
union politics. It also provides them with 
a base for potential political activity not 
directly controlled by union officials.®5 


34 Berelson, et al., op. cit., chapter 6. 
85 Lipset, et al., op. cit., section IT. 
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While meeting the needs of individuals 
in a mass society, these social circle pheno- 
mena also have important consequences 
for the democratic process. In most cases, 
casual conversation is not revolutionary. In 
neither the voting studies nor in Union 
Democracy were most persons asked by 
their social contacts to do something which 
was personally painful. Similarly, in ‘our 
study of people going to psychiatric clinics, 
nearly everyone talked to others about his 
problem, (though non-members were 10 
percentage points less likely to do so) but 
few were given radical forms of social con- 
trol, at least by laymen. Here again much 
depends on the social circle in which one 
moves, Friends and Supporters of Psycho- 
therapy were more likely to receive support- 
ing comment which confirmed that which 
they already knew, serving in part as a 
“warm-up” for psychotherapy. Non-mem- 
bers of the Friends were more likely to re- 
ceive unsolicited advice from persons they 
had annoyed. For example, 35 per cent of 
non-members who were given only unso- 
licited advice (N==73) were subjected to 
high pressure, but only 22 per cent of 
Friends in similar circumstances (N=-57) 
were subjected to high pressure. More con- 
trolling, this pressure helped some to recog- 
nize that they had psychiatric problems. 
Just as chance meetings preserve the stable 
character of democratic politics—both in 
the I.T.U. and nationally in the United 
States, so the accidents of social encounter 
are especially important in getting the non- 
members of the Friends to psychotherapists 
to whom they might otherwise not have 
applied. 


CONCLUSION 


In his introduction to the idea of so- 
cial circles, Simmel sketched out some 
propositions which we stated somewhat more 
formally. To work out these propositions, 
we developed a method for finding circles by 
applying latent “structure analysis. The 
Theory of Our Friends bears them out in- 
sofar as the propositions can be applied to 
the psychoanalytic movement. The first pro- 
position, that the development of social cir- 
cles tends to destroy traditional kinship and 
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neighborhood forms of organization, or at 
least fill the vacuum created by their demise 
from other causes, seems borne out in the 
importance of the Friends rather than fa- 
milial or other primary groups in recruiting 
persons to psychotherapy. Second, we have 
shown how certain interests can become 
foci for circle formation. Third, the exist- 
ence of different circles in metropolitan life 
allows for varying channels of recruitment 
to the Friends, the most important undoubt- 
edly coming through the intersection of the 
Friends with more general cultural circles. 
Finally, we have just shown how important 
the circle of Friends is to the development 
and continuation of the psychonalytic move- 
ment as well as to the personal well-being 
of members of the Friends. 

The circle and set we have identifed— 
the Friends and Supporters of Psychotherapy 
—is but one of many such circles and sets 
in metropolitan life. The more notorious 
ones have names coined by journalists, such 
as the Jet Set, the Fight Crowd, the Rat 
Pack, and the like. But other than these 
more celebrated ones there are many im- 
portant sets which revolve around the many 
functions of the metropolis. It seems that 
many center around the arts, the theater, 
and publishing. But that may be only be- 
cause those who write, write about what 
they know—their own literary world. One 
suspects that the stock market, the clothing 
industry, and also these other external econ- 
omy industries have social circles and sets 
which both lubricate the complex workings 
of metropolitan industry and provide for the 
elaboration of the individual’s personality. 
In the academic world it may be that Snow’s 
celebrated controversy about two cultures 
(or three or n, depending on various revi- 
sionists’ points of view) is really a complaint 
that scientists and humanists do not belong 
to the same social sets.5° Important trends 
in history as well may be better understood 
through tracing social circles. For example, 
the Paris Commune of 1871 seems almost 
wholly supported by various cross-cutting: 
but disorganized circles. Whatever the case 


38 C, P. Snow, The Two Cultures and the Sciten~ 
tific Revolution, New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1959. 
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for this and the other examples just men- 
tioned, it does seem, as the attention of 
sociologists turns to international affairs and 
the explanation of world trends, that many 
of these. very global matters of developing 
nations, the cold war and the like have at 
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their base social circles and sets. What 
seemed to Simmel a European metropolitan 
phenomenon may well have become a char- 
acteristic form of world organization and 
as such deserves more than speculative 
comment. 


ORGANIZATIONS AND CLIENTS: LATERAL AND 
LONGITUDINAL DIMENSIONS * 


Mark LEFTON AND WILLIAM R. ROSENGREN 
Western Reserve University 


This paper presents a perspective for the analysis of formal organizations which views the 
relationships between clients and organisations as critical determinants in the structure and 
functioning of such systems. The reasons which prompt this effort derive from three major 
sources: (1) the phenomenal growth of organizations which cater to a wide range of human 
needs may require a theoretical perspective suited to the special contingencies engendered by 
an ethic of service as distinct from an ethic of efficiency; (2) students of formal organizations 
have recently become concerned with the need to codify the relationships between clients and 
organizations; (3) existing theoretical traditions suggest potentials Jor more systematic formu- 
lations in this regard, The perspective proceeds from the premise that organizations may vary 
in their concern with clients along two major dimensions. The first of these, termed “lateral,” 
kas to do with the organization’s interest in the cHent’s contemporary “life-space”’; the sec- 
ond, termed “longitudinal,” refers to the organization’s interest in the future biographical 
career of the client. Some consequences of variations in these dimensions for organizational 


structure and dynamics are delineated. 


His paper sets forth a framework for 

the development of an analytic model 

of formal organizations which views 
the clients of organizations as integral 
factors influencing the structure and func- 
tioning of such systems. Three reasons are 
basic to this effort. Of first importance is 
the fact that our age is witness to a new 
phase in the organizational revolution, one 
which is marked by a phenomenal growth 
in the number, variety, and importance of 
formal organizations which serve people as 
persons, rather than catering exclusively to 
material needs and wishes, Second, this 
transition appears to involve a major shift 


* We would like to thank Irving Rosow, Charles 
Perrow, and Robert Habenstein for offering us a 
number of helpful comments and criticisms. Many 
of their suggestions will also be incorporated in 
the further elaboration of the lateral-longitudinal 
model in a forthcoming monograph by William R. 
Rosengren and Mark Lefton, Hospitals and Pa- 
tients: A Theory of Clients and Organizations. 


in the criteria by which the operations of 
organizations must be elevaluated.t That is, 
the substitution of what may be called 
“humanitarian” values for purely economic 
and administrative considerations will 
eventually demand organizational respon- 
Siveness to an ethic of service rather than 
to one of efficiency. The third consideration 
has to do with the fact that emphasis upon 
such issues as rational efficiency, internal 
structures of authority and control, and 
the maintenance of organizational auton- 
omy, while of obvious importance for the 
sake of better understanding economic and 
administrative organizations, may be of less 
utility in the analysis of organizations con- 
cerned with the social and personal dilem- 
mas of men. In addition, the existing 
conceptions of organizations may have to 
be broadened to cope with the inter-organ- 


1 Warren Bennis, “Beyond Bureaucracy,” Trans- 
action, 2 (July—August, 1965), pp. 31-35. 
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izational demands engendered by large-scale 
action programs in the fields of human wel- 
fare. 

There are four distinct traditions in or- 
ganizational analysis, none of which, for 
different reasons, has yet codified the link- 
ages between clients and formal organiza- 
tional structure. The first of these is perhaps 
best represented by the work which owes 
its principal intellectual debt to Weber’s 
original conception of bureaucracy as a form 
of legitimate authority.? The second includes 
those studies dealing with the impact of the 
demographic and ecological characteristics 
of the surrounding community upon the for- 
mal structure and functioning of organiza- 
tions.? Third, the social system perspective 
focuses more upon the structural linkages 
by which the functional requisites of formal 
organizations—seen as subsystems—are in- 
tegrated with and accommodated to the 
institutional systems of the larger social 
order.* Finally, the fourth tradition in the 


? See, for example, T. R. Anderson and S. War- 
kov, “Organizational Size and Functional Com- 
plexity: A Study of Administration in Hospitals,” 
American Sociological Review, 26 (February, 1961), 
pp. 23-28; Peter M. Blau, The Dynamics of Bu- 
reaucracy, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1955; Amitai Etzioni, A Comparative Analysis of 
Complex Organizations, New York: The Free Press 
of Glencoe, 1961; Alvin Gouldner, Patterns of In- 
dustrial Bureaucracy, Glencoe: The Free Press, 
1954. 

3 For example, Ivan Belknap and J. Steinle, 
The Community and Its Hospitals, Syracuse: 
Syracuse University Press, 1963; Ray H. Elling, 
“The Hospital Support Game in Urban Center,” 
in Eliot Freidson, ed., The Hospital in Modern 
Society, Glencoe: The Free Press, 1963; Basil 
Georgopoulous and F. Mann, The Community 
General Hospital, New York: Macmillan Co., 1962; 
Delbert Miller, “Industry and Community Power 
Structure: A Comparative Study of an American 
and an English City,” American Sociological Re- 
view, 23 (February, 1958), pp. 915; Harold 
W. Pfautz and G. Wilder, “The Ecology of a 
Mental Hospital,” Journal of Health and Human 


Behavior, 3 (Summer, 1962), pp. 67-72; Stanley . 


Lieberson, “Ethnic Groups and the Practice of 
Medicine,” American Soctological Review, 23 
(October, 1958), pp. 542-549. 

*Philip Selznick, “Foundations of the Theory 
of Organizations,” American Soctological Review, 
13 (February, 1948), pp. 25-35; TVA and The 
Grass Roots, Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1953; Talcott Parsons, “Suggestions for a 
Sociological Approach to the Theory of Organiza- 
tions,” Administrative Science Quarterly, 1 (June, 
1956), pp. 63-85. 
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study of organizations is represented by the 
symbolic interactionists.® 

A diversity of organizational contexts 
have been examined from the perspective of 
Weber’s ideal type, but the central focus 
has remained consistent with the bureau- 
cratic model. The prime concern has been 
with the operating functionaries of organ- 
izations rather than with the clients they 
serve. The structural approach has yielded 
a large body of literature which compares 
and contrasts the formal properties of or- 
ganizations with expectations derived from 
the ideal type.® 

In contrast, the community structure ap- 
proach has tended to focus either on co- 
optation, competition and other processes by 
which “publics in contact” are made con- 
gruent with organizational needs, or upon 
the manner in which organizations emerge 
as the demographic and ecological products 
of the host community,” A variant of this 


‘For example, J. Bensman and I. Gerver, “Crime 
and Punishment in the Factory,” in A. Gouldner 
and H. Gouldner, eds., Modern Society, New York: 
Harcourt Brace and World, 1963, pp. 593-596; 
Barney Glaser and Anselm Strauss, Awareness of 
Dying, Chicago: Aldine Press, 1965; Erving Goff- 
man, The Presentation of Self in Everyday Life, 
Edinburgh: University of Edinburgh Press, 1956; 
Julius Roth, Timetables, Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1963. 

6 For example, Michel Crozler, The Bureaucratic 
Phenomenon, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1964; Eugene Haas, R. Hall and N. Johnson, “The 
Size of Supportive Components in Organizations,” 
Social Forces, 42 (October, 1963), pp. 9-17; Robert 
Merton, “Bureaucratic Structure and Personality,” 
in Social Theory and Social Structure, Glencoe: 
The Free Press, 1949, pp. 151-160; Melvin Seeman 
and J. Evans, “Stratification and Hospital Care: 
I. The Performance of the Medical Interne,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, 26 (February, 1961), pp. 
67-80; Arthur Stinchcombe, “Bureaucratic and 
Craft Administration of Production,” Administra- 
tive Science Quarterly, 4 (September, 1959), pp. 
168-187; Stanley Udy, Jr., “Bureaucratic Elements 
in Organizations: Some Research Findings,” Amer- 
ican Sociological Review, 23 (August, 1958), pp. 
415-418. 

T For example, Blau and Scott op. cit., especially 
chapter 3, “The Organization and Its Publics,” pp. 
59-86; Burton R. Clark, The Open Door College, 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960; Charles Perrow, 
“Goals and Power Structures: A Historical Case 
Study,” in Eliot Freidson, ed., op. cit., pp. 112- 
146; Erwin Smigel, “The Impact of Recruitment 
on the Organization of the Large Law Firm,” 
American Sociological Review, 25 (February, 
1960), pp. 56-66; James D., Thompson and W. 
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approach focuses specifically on the need for 
an organization to manipulate its incentive 
system in order to maintain the commitment 
of its members. Effort along these lines has 
attempted to link particular types of organ- 
izational incentive to varying “publics” and 
emphasize the strategic importance of ex- 
amining an organization’s sensitivity to 
changing motives as well as to environmen- 
tal conditions.® 

The social system approach, in its focus 
upon the systemic relations between organ- 
‘izations and the institutional sub-systems 
of which they are but a part, has tended to 
preclude a deliberate concern with the role 
of clients in organizations, precisely because 
of the level of analysis at which such con- 
cerns are generally expressed. 

Finally, the symbolic interactionist ap- 
proach leads to a conception of formal 
organizational structures and processes as 
having only secondary importance, provid- 
ing only a contextual backdrop against 
which processes of self-identity, situational 
definitions, role emergence, and symbol veri- 
fication are brought into bold relief.® 

This brief discussion is designed to make 
one point: Insofar as they do not explicitly 
deal with the clients of organizations, the 
major traditions in organizational analysis 
remain conceptually divergent and sub- 
stantially distinct. 

Attempts to Relate Clients to Organiza- 


McEwen, “Organizational Goals and Environment: 
Goal Setting as an Interaction Process,” American 
Sociological Review, 23 (February, 1958), pp. 
23-31. 

8 The classic discussion of this issue is found in 
James March and H. Simon, Organizations, New 
York: John Wiley, 1958; a specific statement of 
the relationship between incentives and organiza- 
tional types is found in Peter B. Clark and J. Q. 
Wilson, “Incentive Systems: A Theory of Organi- 
zations,” Administrative Science Quarterly, 6 (Sep- 
tember, 1961), pp. 129-166. 

? For example, Fred Davis, “Definitions of Time 
and Recovery in Paralytic Polio Convalescence,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 61 (May, 1956), 
pp. 582-587; Barney Glaser and Anselm Strauss, 
“Temporal Aspects of Dying as a Non-Scheduled 
Status Passage,” American Journal of Sociology, 
71 (July, 1965), pp. 48-59; Erving Goffman, “The 
Moral Career of the Menta] Patient,” in Asylums, 
New York: Doubleday, 1961, pp. 125-170; Erving 
Goffman, The Presentation of Self in Everyday 
Life, Edinburgh: University of Edinburgh Press, 
1956. 
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tions. Congruent with the concerns indicated 
above, there has recently been an increased 
awareness on the part of several students 
of formal organizations of the need to re- 
gard clients as critical factors in organiza- 
tional structure and functioning. For ex- 
ample, Parsons, states: “. .. in the case of 
professional services there is another very 
important pattern where the recipient of the 
service becomes an operative member of the 
service-providing organization. . . . This ` 
taking of the customer into the organization 
has important implications for the nature 
of the organization.” 10° But then the dis- 
cussion is directed once again, to a sys- 
temic analysis of the strategies by which 
organizations meet system-maintenance re- 
quisites without pursuit of the implications 
of the previous insight. 

Blau and Scott explicitly identify some 
of the instances in which organizations might 
better be understood in the light of client 
characteristics. They say: 

It is perhaps a truism to say that organiza- 
tions will reflect the characteristics of the 
publics they serve. A technical high school 
differs in predictable ways from a college 
preparatory school, and an upper-middle 
class church is unlike the mission church of 
the same denomination in the slums. While 
such differences seem to be important and 
pervasive, there has been little attempt to re-. 
late client characteristics systematically to 
organizational structures.44 


It should be obvious that clients may pre- 
sent organizations with a wide range of char- 
acteristics. Any specific clientele character- 
istic may have a varying impact upon 
organizational functions, but only if such 
a characteristic is regarded as relevant. In 
this regard, organizations must select and 
define those client characteristics which are 
salient for their purposes. In a discussion 
of hospital structures, Perrow argues that 
hospitals belong to that class of organiza- 
tions which attempt as their primary goal 
the alteration of the state of human material 
—such material being at once self-activating, 
subject to a multitude of orientations, ‘“en- 


10 Talcott Parsons, “Suggestions for a Sociologi- 
cal Approach to the Theory of Organizations,” in 
A. Etzioni, ed, Complex Organizations: A Socio- 
logical Reader, New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1961, pp. 39—40. 

11 Biau and Scott, op. cit., p. 77. 
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crusted with cultural definitions,” and em- 
bodying a wide range of organizational 
relevancies. Perrow then indicates the im- 
pacts that contrasting definitions of the 
client material are likely to have upon the 
technologies employed in hospitals and of 
their structural properties as well.1? 

The importance of contrasting definitions 
by organizations of the publics they serve, 
particularly for internal as well as external 
‘control processes, has been emphasized by 
Etzioni. From his perspective, a critical 
dimension in this respect derives from the 
confrontation between service as an ideology 
and service as an organizational instrument 
of manipulation and control.18 

Another hint at the importance of clients 
is provided by Eisenstadt’s discussion of de- 
bureaucratization. The client is here per- 
ceived as a scarce resource—a fact having 
implications for internal structure as well as 
for inter-organizational relationships. To 
the extent that the client does constitute 
a scarce resource upon which organizational 
survival depends, “the more (the organiza- 
tion) will have to develop techniques of com- 
munication and additional services to retain 
the clientele for services in spheres which 
are not directly relevant to its main 
goals,” 14 

Finally, the symbolic interactionist tradi- 
tion bas recently been represented by the 
work of Glaser and Strauss. Their paradigm 
of “contexts of awareness” is designed to 
explain the interpersonal contingencies of 
dying in a hospital. A critical aspect of this 
scheme is the fact that staff and patients 
often interact in terms of very different 
definitions of the situation. They conclude 
that, “.. 
action there has been much neglect or in- 
complete handling of relationships (italics 
ours) between social structure and interac- 
tion that we have no fear of placing too 
much emphasis upon those relationships 


12 Charles Perrow, “Hospitals: Technology, 
Structure, and Goals,” in James March, ed., Hand- 
book of Organisations, Chicago: Rand-McNally, 
1965, pp. 650-677. 

13 Amitai Etzioni, Modern Organizations, Engle- 
wood. Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1964, p. 94. 

14S. N. Eisenstadt, “Bureaucracy, Bureaucratiza~ 
tion, and Debureaucratization,” in Etzioni, Com- 
plex Organizations: A Sociological Reader, p. 276. 
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. . . the course of interaction may partly 
change the social structure within which in- 
teraction occurs.” 15 

Suggestive as these remarks are, their 
essentially descriptive character has pre- 
cluded a realization of their points of con: 
vergence and their analytic potential. The 
purpose of the remainder of this paper is to 
set forth a model of formal organizations 
with two uses: first, to provide a frame of 
reference which facilitates a synthesis of 
previous work dealing with clients and or- 
ganizations; and second, to provide an - 
analytical point of departure from which 
other hypotheses may be generated concern- 
ing relationships between organizations and 
their clients. 


A PERSPECTIVE TOWARD CLIENTS 
AND ORGANIZATIONS 


Notwithstanding the apparently divergent 
interests in the works referred to above, 
a major theme is discernible, viz., organiza- 
tions have contrasting interests in their 
clients. Furthermore, these organizational 
interests in the “client biography” may vary 
along two major dimensions. First, such in- 
terests may range from a highly truncated 
span of time (as in the emergency room of 
a general hospital) to an almost indeter- 
minate span of time (as in a long-term psy- 
chiatric facility or a chronic illness hospital). 
There is, moreover, a second range of in- 
terests which considers the client not in 
terms of biographical time, but rather in 
terms of biographical space. That is to say, 
some organizations may have an interest in 
only a limited aspect of the client as a 
person—as in the case of a short-term gen- 
eral hospital—whereas other organizations 
may have a more extended interest in who 
the client is as a product of and participant 
in society—as in the case of a psychiatric 
out-patient clinic. 

The analytically important fact is that 
lateral and longitudinal interests in the bio- 
graphical careers of clients may vary inde- 
pendently of one another. There are four 
logically different kinds of arrangement— 
each of which is likely to have significantly 


15 Glaser and Strauss, Awareness of Dying, op. 
cit., p. 284. 
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different impacts upon the internal struc- 
ture and interpersonal processes of organi- 
zations, as well as upon extra-organizational 
relationships. The four biographical variants 
may be depicted as follows: 


Biographical Interest 


Lateral Longitudinal 

Empirical Examples (Social Space) (Social Time} 
Acute general hospital — — 
TB Hospital, Rehabilitation 

Hospital, Public Health 

Department, Medical 

School a 4 
Short-Term Therapeutic 

Psychiatric Hospital 
Long-Term Therapeutic 

Hospital, Liberal Arts 

College + + 


-+ — 


The logic of this typological system sug- 
gests that certain similarities ought to be 
found between those organizations manifest- 
ing a similar lateral interest in their clients, 
even though they may differ sharply in the 
extent of their longitudinal concern. Thus, for 
example, one would expect to find some struc- 
tural similarities between a general hospital 
and a tuberculosis hospital, in spite of the 
fact that the latter has an extended longitu- 
dinal interest in the client, while the former 
does not. That is to say, the orientation of 
both institutions toward their clients, i.e., 
patients, is highly specific, focusing as each 
does upon relatively well-defined disease en- 
tities. Thus, though each organization may 
take account of such lateral life-space fac- 
tors as occupation, family life, age, and sex, 
the relevance of these to the defined client 
problem is minimal. Conversely, those in- 


stitutions which have a similar stake in the ` 


longitudinal careers of their clients should 
share some features in common despite pos- 
sible marked differences along the lateral 
dimension. Thus, a long-term psychiatric 
hospital, for example, should logically re- 
semble in some respects a tuberculosis hos- 
pital, even though the former has a broad 
lateral interest in the client, while the latter 
does not. And similarly, each of the four 
types should reflect some organizational 
characteristics which distinguish them. 
Chent Biographies and Issues of Com- 
pliance. One of the persisting theoretical 
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issues in organizational analysis has to do 
with the strategies by which participants 
are made tractable to the internal needs of 
organizations* This issue is of equal im- 
portance when the client becomes the focus 
of attention rather than the operative func- 
tionaries. The four types of client biographi- 
cal interests outlined here appear to give 
rise to different kinds of control problems, 
and, therefore, to different structural ar- 
rangements for achieving compliance. 

In utilizing the client as the point of de- 
parture by which to examine organizational 
dynamics, an immediate issue concerns the 
distinction between conformity and commit- 
ment as different modes of client compliance. 
In the former instance, clients’ adherence- to 
conduct rules in the organization is the key 
problem; in the latter the investment of 
the client in the ideology of the institution 
is at issue. These modes of compliance pose 
different organizational problems in each of 
the four types. Thus, the greater the late- 
rality of the organization’s interest in the 
client’s biography, the greater is the variety 
of conduct alternatives on the part of the 
client which are regarded as organizationally 
relevant. This sets the stage for the emer- 
gence of contrasting contro! strategies. Con- 
versely, those institutions with a minimal 
lateral interest in their clients are likely to 
be those in which the conformity of clients 
to organizational rules is of less concern. In 
extreme examples, in fact, conformity may 
be regarded as given and hence unproblema- 
tic, because of the physical structure of the 
institution, e.g., close security cells in cus- 
tody prisons, or by the physical incapacita- 
tion of the client, e.g., quadriplegics in re- 
habilitation hospitals. 

In the longitudinal institution, however, 
the compliance problem is of a somewhat 
different order since such organizations have 
a long-term commitment to the client’s fu- 
ture biography which in some cases may ex- 
tend beyond the time he will actually be 
physically present in the institution. In these 
circumstances, the re-arrangement of the 
client’s future biography cannot be accom- 
plished merely by the exercise of coercion. 
It would appear that for this type of institu- 


16 Amitai Etzioni, “Organizational Control Struc- 
ture,” in James March, ed., Handbook of Organi- 
zations, op. cit., pp. 650-677. 
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tion the client is controlled by getting him 
to believe either in the moral goodness or 
in the practical fitness of the biography the 
organization is attempting to shape for him. 
This problem is often attacked by way of 
an elaborate ideology which the organization 
attempts to transmit to the client so that 
self-control is exercised once he is outside 
the physical confines of the institution.” 

In terms of the client biography model, 
the patterns of conformity and commitment 
take the following shape: 


Orientations 
Toward Clients Compliance Problems 


Lateral Longitudinal Conformity Commitment 


— — No No 
+ -+ Yes Yes 
— + No Yes 
+ — Yes No 


In summary to this point: These prob- 
lems of client control, which derive logically 
from a presumed differential institutional 
investment in the biographies of their clients 
(laterally and/or longitudinally), give rise 
to a series of different types of organiza- 
tional problems and are attended by differ- 
ent modes of resolution. 

Client Biographies and Problems of Staff 
Consensus. In addition to the contrasting 
problems of client conformity which derive 
from the model, the organization’s concern 
with client biography also gives rise to con- 
trasting problems of staff consensus. That is, 
organizations also may be described by the 
extent to which conflict between and among 
staff members is present with regard either 
to means or to ends. It is our contention 
that the patterns of consensus relevant to 
organizational means and ends are system- 
atically related to laterality and longitudi- 


_ ITA dimension of clents In organizations which 
is not pursued here has to do with the instrinsic 
content of the socialization process and its effects 
upon the individual. A major issue along these 
lines has to do with the consequences of conformity 
for behavior expectations on the one hand, and 
for the internalization of values on the other. See, 
for example, Robert Dubin, “Deviant Behavior 
and Social Structure,” American Sociological Re- 
view, 24 (April, 1959), pp. 147-164; and Irving 
Rosow, “Forms and Functions of Adult Socializa- 
tion,” Social Forces, 44 (September, 1965), pp. 35- 
45. 
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nality. Specifically, they take the sone 
form: 


Orientations Difficulties Over 
Toward Clients Consensus 
Lateral Longitudinal Means Ends 
— eem No No 
+ -4 Yes Yes 
— -4- No Yes 
+ — Yes No 


With respect to the non-lateral and non- 
longitudinal institution, the specificity of the 
orientation toward clients results in clear 
priorities and consensus as to the relative 
efficacy of different skills in the repair job 
to be done. Hence there is little ground for 
competing orientations to be developed. 
Similarly, this specificity of orientation and 
subsequent instant removal of the client im- 
plies that there is no compulsion to devise 
criteria or mechanisms for evaluating long- 
term outcome, the allocation of organiza- 
tional resources for these purposes, nor need 
to establish boundaries to longitudinal re- 
sponsibility. 

This does not mean that stress and strain 
do not occur in the non-lateral/non-longitu- 
dinal organization. It means simply that 
they seldom become subject to formal pro- 
cedures, but occur at the informal and extra- 
institutional level. Thus, claims for status 
are made by those whose place in the 
hierarchy of professional priorities is some- 
where other than the top.18 Informal nego- 
tiations are engaged in for scarce organiza- 
tional resources. Power alignments develop 
among staff, involving agreement of a quid 


18Qne of the key organizational issues which 
stems from lateral interests, particularly in psy- 
chiatric institutions, has to do with the presump- 
tion of rank-equality among clinical staf. See for 
example, Milton Greenblatt, R. York and E. 
Brown, From Custodial io Therapeutic Patient 
Care in Psychiatric Hospitals, New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1955; Mark Lefton, 5. Dinitz and 
B. Pasamanick, “Decision-Making in a Mental 
Hospital: Real, Perceived, and Ideal,” American 
Sociological Review, 24 (December, 1959), pp. 
822-829; Robert Rapoport and Rhona Rapoport, 
“Democratization and Authority in a Therapeutic 
Community,” Behavioral Sciences, 2 (April, 1957), 
pp. 128-133; William Rosengren, “Communication, 
Organization, and Conduct in the ‘Therapeutic 
Milieu’,” Administrative Science Quarterly, 9 (June, 
1964), pp. 70-90. 
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pro quo kind? Moreover, such an institu- 
tion is continually subject to pressures from 
outside, generally in the direction of pressing 
for greater laterality and longitudinality. 
Internally as well, informal negotiations de- 
velop regarding the ultimate goals and pur- 
poses of the instituion, again in the direction 
of more broadly defining the goals of the 
establishment. 

The most contrasting situation with re- 
gard to staff competition and conflict is to be 
found in the lateral and longitudinal organ- 
ization, in which there is a heightened or- 
ganizational response to the ubiquitous 
pressures for formal resolution which stem 
from the existence of diverse postures toward 
means and ends. In view of the felt need 
for official consensus regarding means and 
ends, such an organization continually de- 
vises officially established devices for mak- 
ing such resolutions. While the initial roots 
of conflict regarding means and ends may 
well emerge from within the context of the 
informal system of power alignments and 
personal negotiations, these issues are swiftly 
legitimized and made subject to formal 
means of solution. Here is to be found a 
proliferation of formal systems of communi- 
cation, specialized staff meetings, and in- 
creased attempts to make the organization 
conform to some popularized conception of 
bureaucracy. The not infrequent outcome is 
a repeated re-organization of the system of 
authority and decision-making, and con- 
tinual addition of staff personnel with finely 


19 For example, Richard McCleery, ‘“Authori- 
tarlanism and the Belief System of Incorrigibles,” 
in D. Cressey, ed., The Prison: Studies in Institu- 
tional Organisation and Change, New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1961, pp. 260-306; William 
R. Rosengren and S. DeVault, “The Sociology of 
Time and Space in an Obstetrical Hospital,” in 
Freidson, op. cit., pp. 266-292; Anselm Strauss, et 
al., “The Hospital and Its Negotiated Order,” in E. 
Friedson, ed., op. cit, pp. 147-169. 
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discriminated skills and techniques. In short, 
the lateral-longitudinal organization involves 
a continually changing formal system of 
authority, with a conflict culture the content 
of which is co-opted into the formal system. 

Although there are other obvious conse- 
quences of laterality and longitudinality for 
the internal structure and dynamics of or- 
ganizations, we turn mow to a consideration 
of some of their consequences for one type 
of inter-organizational dilemma, namely, 
collaborative relations between organizations, 

Client Biographies and Inter-Organtza- 
tional Collaboration. It is useful to make the 
distinction between formal and informal 
processes of inter-organizational collabora- 
tion. We shall define formal processes as 
those ways in which members of organiza- 
tions engage in collaboration in their capaci- 
ties as members of the organization. By in- 
formal we mean those ways of collaborating 
which involve either an intervening organi- 
zation, e.g., a professional association, or 
those in which the collaborators act in some 
capacity other than as organizational mem- 
bers, e.g., a voluntary community organiza- 
tion. Finally, we emphasize the importance 
of the distinction between administrative- 
financial concerns as compared with collabo- 
ration involving operational facilities. It 
seems reasonable to argue that these modes 
of inter-organizational collaboration are also 
systematically related to the character of 
the organization’s interest in the client’s 
biography. With respect to these distinctions 
we suggest specifically that the four types 
of organizations differ in their propenstties 
for kinds of collaboration. 

The non-lateral/non-longitudinal organi- 
zation (the acute general hospital, for 
example), typically has little propensity for 
formal collaboration at either the adminis- 
trative or operating levels. The specificity of 
its interest in the client and its concern with 


3 , Modes of Collaboration 
Orientations 
Toward Clients Formal Informal 
Lateral Longitudinal Operating Admin. Operating Admin. 
— — No No Yes Yes 
4+- + Yes Yes . No No 
— + Yes No No Yes 
+ — No Yes Yes No 
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discriminating strategies of care tend to 
make such organizations isolated profes- 
sional islands in the community.2° Moreover, 
while this situation may result in the efficient 
operation of separate institutions, such effi- 
ciency does not necessarily extend to the 
community as a whole. In fact, the reverse 
may indeed be true—that is, the very effi- 
clency of separate institutions may imply 
duplication of expensive services such as a 
cobalt machine, and may thus be detri- 
mental for the needs of the community 
which they independently serve.?! 

In addition, because they do have a trun- 
cated longitudinal interest in their clients, 
such organizations need not devise strategies 
to follow their departed clients. “Checking” 
on clients requires the development of ad- 
ministrative mechanisms for getting infor- 
mation from other organizations which may 
later be responsible for the welfare of the 
client. In addition, such organizations nor- 
mally stand as splendid pillars of financial 
isolation in the community, with little need 
(or capacity) to develop “master plans” 
with other organizations.?* But again, this 
is only at the formal level; such organiza- 
tions are involved in networks of informal 
relationships. In the case of the general hos- 
pital, for example, such networks may ex- 
tend through the local medical society and 
health insurance programs in the community 
as well as to the local community power 
structure. We do not mean that the non- 
lateral/non-longitudinal organization does 
not engage in collaboration, but only that 
control of the kind and extent of collabora- 


20 See, for example, Ray Elling, “The Hospital 
Support Game in Urban Center,” in Freidson, op. 
cit., pp. 73-112; Oswald Hall, “The Informal] Or- 
ganization of the Medica] Profession,” Canadian 
Journal of Economics and Political Science, 12 
(February, 1946), pp. 30-44. 

21For example, J. H. Robb, “Family Structure 
and Agency Co-ordination: De-centralization and 
the Citizen,” in Mayer N. Zald, Social Welfare 
Institutions: A Sociological Reader, New York: 
John Wiley, 1965, pp. 383-399; Oliver Williams, 
et al, Suburban Differences and Metropolitan 
Policies: A Philadelphia Story, Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1965. 

22 See, for example, Charles V. Wille and Herb- 
ert Notkin, “Community Organization for Health: 
A Case Study,” in E. Gartley Jaco, Physicians, 
Patients, and Illness, Glencoe: The Free Press, 1958, 
pp. 148-159. 
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tion has been co-opted by extra-organiza- 
tional agencies. 

On the other hand, the lateral-longitudinal 
organization stands as the most contrasting 
type. The long-term therapeutically oriented 
psychiatric institution, for example, is cus- 
tomarily involved in a massive and some- 
times conflicting set of administrative and 
operating linkages at both the formal and 
the informal level. The wide range of profes- 
sional personnel it utilizes tends to extend 
their professional contacts into other simi- 
larly organized institutions. Further, the fact 
of a longitudinal interest in the client’s 
future biography means that the organiza- 
tion must devise ways of establishing work- 
ing relationships with other organizations 
which may ultimately be held responsible 
for the later career of the client. Thus one 
is likely to find that the non-lateral/non- 
longitudinal organization (hospital or not) 
has no established linkages with the juvenile 
court, nursing homes, family welfare agen- 
cies, the probation office, and so forth, while 
the administrative personnel in the longitu- 
dinal institution are often intimately tied 
in with a wide range of other interested 
institutions.8 

In sum, there appear to be variable rela- 
tions between an organization’s structural 
extensions in time and space toward other 
organizations, and its functional commit- 
ments to the client. 

For purposes of this paper, we shall not 
pursue the other two types. It is rather more 
strategic on both theoretical and practical 
grounds to consider what is likely to happen 
when two organizations of the same type 
or of sharply divergent type are faced with 
a potential collaborative relationship. We 
would expect that a similarity in laterality 


28 For example, Sol Levine and P. White, “Ex- 
change as a Conceptual Framework for the Study 
of Interorganizational Relationships,” Administra- 
tive Science Quarterly, 5 (March, 1961), pp. 583- 
601; Eugene Litwak and L. Hylton, “Interor- 
ganizational Analysis,’ Administrative Science 
Quarteriy, 6 (March, 1962), pp. 395-420; J. V. D. 
Saunders, “Characteristics of Hospitals and of Hos- 
pital Administrators Associated with Hospital- 
Community Relations in Mississippi,” Rural Sociol- 
ogy, 25 (June, 1960), pp. 229-232; James D. 
Thompson, “Organizations and Output Transac- 
tions,” American Journal of Sociology, 68 (Novem- 
ber, 1962), pp. 309-324. 
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or longitudinality would be likely to enhance 
formal collaboration, while contrasting types 
would be inhibited in collaboration and even 
experience open conflict. 

In the field of rehabilitation, for ex- 
ample, one may find illustrations of these 
divergent types. Deliberately contrived pro- 
grams of collaboration involving the con- 
solidation of different rehabilitation agencies, 
such as organizations for the blind, the men- 
tally retarded, or the physically handi- 
capped, often founder at the operationel 
level. This situation may be explained by 
the fact that rehabilitation agencies are dif- 
ferentially committed to the lateral careers 
of their clients. What appears to account 
for the collaborative effort in the first place 
is their common interest in the longitudinal 
dimensions of the client biography. Tte 
logical outcome of this duality leads to haz- 
mony in terms of effective dialogue at the 
administrative level but to a great deal of 
conflict and stress at the operational level. 
Furthermore, this condition may become 
characterized over time by elaborate ad- 
ministrative superstructures rather than by 
operational effectiveness,” 


24A clear example of this process can be œs- 
cerned in the recent history of the Nationa] Mental 
Health Association. A short time ago this existed 
merely as a loosely held together congeries of 
autonomous, local mental health societies. Some 
of these groups were laterally and others non- 
laterally committed to their clientele. However, 
they shared in common a longitudinal interest in 
the careers of locally-defined client groups. The 
original move toward official collaboration came 
through the New York office and has persisted at 
the administrative and fund-raising level. It has 
now reached the point where most of the originally 
autonomous local societies provide little or no ser- 
vice to clients. They function merely as linkages 
in a nationwide administrative system. It should be 
added, lastly, that this decline of service functions 
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These illustrations point to but a few of 
the logical outcomes for collaboration prob- 
lems between organizations which stem 
from the client biography model herein con- 
sidered. We would expect that the nature 
of the analysis indicated would also be rele- 
vant and useful for an understanding of the 
organizational dilemmas encountered by 
such agencies as public health facilities, cus- 
todial and punishment-centered institutions, 
schools, and other client-oriented organiza- 
tions. 

Summary and Conclusion. The client 
biography model discussed in this paper 
provides a framework conducive to a more 
systematic linkage between four major, but 
often divisive, orientations associated with 
organizational analysis; namely, the classi- 
cal bureaucratic, the systemic, the commu- 
nel, and the symbolic interactionist tradi- 
tions. The importance of this potential is 
underscored by the fact that although so- 
ciologists are generally aware of the need 
to better integrate these orientations, at- 
tempts to do so have tended to remain im- 
plicit and have failed to specify the theore- 
tical link between clients and organizations. 
This is not to say that the importance of 
clients in organizations has been overlooked 
—-the point to be emphasized is that existing 
theories have not incorporated client char- 
acteristics in the propositions with which 
they deal. 

The conception of relations between or- 
ganizations and their clients as varying 
along the lateral and longitudinal dimen- 
sions may be regarded as an initial step 
toward just such a synthesis. 


and preeminence of administrative functions had 
also resulted in a dramatic shift in the sources of 
recruitment and staffing patterns of these organ- 
izations. 


PETITIONS AND PERSUASIVE APPEALS: A STUDY OF 
OFFICIAL-CLIENT RELATIONS * 


ELmU Karz AND BRENDA DANET 


University of Chicago, Hebrew University, and Israel Institute of Applied Social Research, 
' Jerusalem, Israel 


In an exploratory study of the rhetoric of persuasive appeals, four hypothetical situations in 
which a client seeks services from an oficial were presented to a heterogeneous group of 
Israeli army reservists. Respondents were asked to tell what should be said in each case 
in order to convince the official to grant the request. The arguments or persuasive appeals 
suggested were found to vary with respondents’ personal background and with the type of 
organization involved, Conflicting evidence made it difficult to interpret the nature of the 
socialising effect of contact with Israeli organizations, though it seems clear that initial difer- 
ences between Eastern and Western immigrants decrease over time. 


HE burgeoning literature on formal or- 

ganizations gives prominent attention 

to the interaction of officials within the 
organization but only scant attention to 
what goes on between the organization and 
its clients. Yet, in an increasingly bureau- 
cratized society, the relationship between 
officials and clients is of obvious importance 
both as a social and as a theoretical problem. 
The exploratory study to be reported on in 
this paper is part of a larger set of studies 
being carried out in Israel on relations be- 
tween bureaucracy and the public, with par- 
ticular reference to problems associated with 
the socialization of new immigrants from 
traditional backgrounds to the unfamiliar 
role of “client.” This study analyzes the 
strategies employed by clients to influence 
bureaucratic decisions in their favor. Specifi- 
cally, the focus is on the kinds of reasons 
or persuasive appeals which clients offer to 
substantiate their requests. 

Suppose, for example, that an individual 
approaches an official of the Customs and 
asks to be allowed to import an automobile 
free of duty. He might then offer the ofh- 


* Support for the work represented by this paper 
came from the National Science Foundation (Grant 
Number NSF-GS-41). The work was carried out 
during 1963—1964 at the Israel Institute of Applied 
Social Research. We wish to thank our colleagues 
on this project, Dr. Michael Gurevitch, Mrs. 
Tsiyona Peled, and Miss Ilana Hirsch, for their 
advice and assistance, and Professors Peter M. 
Blau and S. N. Eisenstadt for their comments. The 
data were gathered through the generosity of Dr. 
Jona Rosenfeld; he allowed us to append several 
questions to his study on the use of social services 
in Israel. 
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cial a bribe, or threaten him with bodily 
harm. He might seek to motivate the official 
by indicating how destitute he was, or by 
implying that God will reward the official 
for his favor, or, perhaps, that the petitioner 
will see to it that the official is rewarded 
by his boss. Alternatively, the request might 
be based on the individual’s insistence on 
his legal “right” to the particular benefit, 
or, by the same token, on the official’s 
“duty” to provide it. Something about the 
individual’s perception of the organization 
and/or the official, as well as of his own 
role as a client, can be inferred by analyzing 
the reasons which he gives to support his 
requests for favors or services. An offer of 
reciprocity such as a bribe or a threat obvi- 
ously implies a different conception than 
does an appeal to the official’s altruism. 
Mention of the official’s boss implies some 
sophistication about the hierarchical struc- 
ture of the organization. Insistence on legal 
“rights” obviously reflects some socialization 
to bureaucratic norms and a belief in their 
efficacy—though it is widely thought in 
Israel that new immigrants from even the 
most traditional backgrounds learn very 
quickly to say “it’s my right,” whether it 
is or not. 

Under what kinds of circumstances are 
persuasive appeals likely to appear in offi- 
cial-client interaction? First, there are situa- 
tions in which it is legitimate and even neces- 
sary to present a “reason” designed to 
activate an organizational obligation. The 
client of a bank who requests a loan is asked 
to state why he needs the money, or the 
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department store customer returning a pur- 
chased article claims, “It’s the wrong size.” 
Second, whenever the rules do not guaran- 
tee automatic transfer of resources and 
officials have discretionary power, we can 
expect appeals to appear. Third, clients are 
likely to attempt to influence officials’ deci- 
sions after a refusal or when they know they 
have no legal right to what they want. If 
a request alone, or a request accompanied 
by an appropriate (normative) strategy, 
fails on the first try, clients are likely to 
increase their efforts to influence officials. 
In addition, a refusal is likely to encourage 
the switch to an inappropriate appeal like 
a bribe or a request for a favor. 

There are at least two other conditions 
under which appeals are likely to occur. 
People who lack experience with formal or- 
ganizations may offer reasons, even when 
these are unnecessary or inappropriate, sim- 
ply because they are “ignorant” of the role 
and continue to behave as they would in 
informal interaction. Thus a new immigrant 
may plead, “Have pity on me. Life is hard 
and I am new im this country.” In contrast, 
there are clients who do know better. They 
know which appeals are appropriate in a 
given situation, and whether appeals are 
appropriate at all, but they intentionally 
break the rules of the game in order to get 
what they want. The classic example here 
is “pulling strings,” as in the case of the 
anxious father who pressures an old friend, 
the dean of a college, to see that his son 
is accepted. In more precise terms, “pulling 
strings” is the calculated manipulation oi 
role impingement—the impingement of in- 
formal relationships, of officially irrelevant 
latent social identities and non-bureaucratic 
norms, on the official-client dyad.t 


DESIGN OF THE STUDY 


Four hypothetical situations were de- 
signed, in each of which a client petitions 
an official for services or help. The basic idea 
is to examine (a) the types of appeals in- 


1for a more complete discussion of role im- 
pingement, see Elihu Katz and S. N. Eisenstadi, 
‘Some Sociological Observations on the Response 
of Israeli Organizations to New Immigrants,” Ád- 
ministrative Science Quarterly, 5 (1960), pp. 1134- 
133. 
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voked by clients of varying background 
characteristics, and (b) the influence of type 
of organization on the choice of appeals. The 
organizations were chosen in accordance 
with the typology of formal organizations 
developed by Blau and Scott.4 Since the 
typology is based on the criterion of cui 
bono? (“who benefits?”’) the identity of 
the prime beneficiary differs in each situa- 
tion. The four situations are as follows: 

(1) Police 

“Let’s say that you are a driver. A traffic 

policeman stops you and claims that you have 

broken a trafic law. He wants to give you a 

ticket. What would you dor” l 

(2) Factory Workers Committee 


“Let’s suppose that you are a worker in a 
factory and it seems to you that you deserve 
a raise. You go to the secretary of the work- 
ers’ committee and explain your case. The 
secretary says that at the moment he does 
not see that it is possible to request this from 
the management. What would you do to get 
what you want?” 
(3) Bank 
“Let’s say that you go to a bank to request a 
Joan. The manager of the bank listens to 
what you say and then refuses to grant the 
loan. What would you do to get what you 
want? 
(4) Sick Fund 
“Suppose you are sick and request emergency 
medical treatment in the Sick Fund clinic. 
It turns out that your membership card en- 
titling you to service is not valid because you 
have forgotten to pay your monthly dues. 
The clerk refuses to let you see the doctor. 
What would you do in order to be treated by 
the doctor?” 3 
The prime beneficiary of the police situa- . 
tion (and of most government bureaucra- ` 
cies) is the public-at-large. The beneficiary 
of the second situation is the member of a - 
mutual-benefit organization, a union in this 
case. The bank belengs, of course, to the 
category of business concerns, or profit-ori- - 
ented institutions, where the prime benefi- 
ciary is the owner. Finally, the Sick Fund 
represents service institutions, whose prime 


beneficiaries are their clients-in-contact. 


2Peter M. Blau and W. Richard Scott, Formal 
Organizations: A Comparative Approack, London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1963. 

8 Most of the Israeli population belongs to the 
Histadrut, or the Genera] Federation of Labor, a 
very large union which provides virtually free 
medical service to its members. 
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TABLE 1, JLLUSTRATIONS OF THE VARIOUS TYPES OF APPRALS 


Category 


1. Promise to organization __ 

2. Request for special consideration, favor 
3. Plea of personal need 

` 4, Diffuse claim of rights 

5. Activation of norm of reciprocity 


6. Activation of specific organizational commitment 


7, Threats 


These four situations were presented to 
a group of 116 male Army reservists, aged 
25 to 30, who had been called up for one 
day’s service. Respondents were asked how 
they would behave in order to persuade the 
official in each case to act in their favor. If 
they did not suggest a verbal appeal to him, 
interviewers were instructed to ask a second 
question to elicit a specific response of this 
type. They asked, “What would you say 
to the policeman (secretary, manager, clerk) 
to convince him to grant your request?” 
Respondents were from a wide variety of 
socioeconomic backgrounds. Information 
was collected with regard to their country 
of origin, education, occupation, and length 
of time in Israel. Answers as to whether re- 
spondents had ever been in situations resem- 
bling the hypothetical ones serve as a fifth 
independent variable, crudely called “ex- 
perience.” 

Tke coding scheme. The persuasive ap- 
peals addressed to the various officials were 
- coded according to the seven categories 
which are illustrated in Table 1. These seven 
categories may be collapsed into three types. 
First, there are the appeals to self-interest, 
which take both a positive form (as in cate- 
gory 1) and a negative form (category 7). 
It is very important to note, however, that 
the appeals in category 1 are typically di- 
rected to the organization rather than the 
official. Second, there are appeals to the 
altruism of the official (or the organization) 
as expressed in categories 2 and 3, where one 
describes one’s plight or throws oneself on 
the mercy of the official or the organization. 
Finally, there are appeals to norms as re- 
flected in categories 4, 5, and 6. Note that 
these normative appeals are frequently based 
on the client’s insistence that the organiza- 


Example 


“T won’t do it again.” 

“Please forgive me this time.” 

“Tm sick—it’s an emergency.” 

“T deserve a raise.” 

“I have had an account In your bank for the last 
ten years.” 

“Giving loans is part of the service a bank is sup- 
posed to provide.” 

“If you don’t let me see the doctor, PI knock you 
down.” 


tion owes him something not by virtue of 
his status as a client but by virtue of his 
having served the organization or contributed 
to it in some way in the past. For example, 
suppose the request for a loan is supported 
by the appeal, “I have had a savings ac- 
count at this bank for the past ten years.” 
Here the appeal is to a presumed obliga- 
tion of the bank based not simply on a law 
or rule but stemming rather from the norm 
of reciprocity. In large measure, the differ- 
ence between appeals based on reciprocity 
and appeals based on norms (since both are 
directed to the organization rather than the 
official) is the difference between “I wall 
reward the organization,” for example, with 
future cooperation, and “I have rewarded 
the organization.” Despite this kinship be- 
tween appeals to reciprocity and appeals to 
the norm of reciprocity, they have been kept 
separate, and appeals to the norm of re- 
ciprocity have been combined with other 
types of norms in this analysis.‘ 

Rhetoric and motivation: analyzing the 
forms and content of appeals. There are two 
aspects to persuasive communications. One 
aspect deals with the motivational bases of 
appeals, that is, why they should convince 
the person addressed to comply with the 
speaker’s wishes. The other aspect focuses 
on the rhetorical forms used by the speaker, 
the explicit phrasing of the appeal. The 
relevant literature to date has largely been 
oriented toward the first of these approaches. 
French and Raven, Thibaut and Kelley, 


4 Like other norms, the norm of reciprocity ap- 
peals to obligation. The difference is that it ex- 
plicitly points to the origin of the obligation in 
direct exchange rather than ignoring origin alto- 
gether or locating origin in tradition, law, and so 
forth. 
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Heider, Rosenberg, and Blau are among 
those who have attempted to analyze the 
bases of power and influence in social inter- 
action. In particular, one attempt which 
has influenced our own thinking is that of 
Talcott Parsons, in his typology of “ways of 
getting results.” © 

Parsons distinguishes between “situa- 
tional” and “intentional” influence-attempts, 
on the one hand, and between positive and 
negative on the other. In “situational” at- 
tempts, X seeks to induce Y to perform in a 
certain way by either offering (positive) or 
threatening (negative) to change his situa- 
tion—to pay him, for example, or to block 
his promotion. In “intentional” attempts, X 
may influence Y by suggesting the ways in 
which Y will reward Aimself by complying 
(positive). Or, conversely, X may point out 
that if Y does not comply, he will punish 
himself in some sense by violating a commit- 
ment he has already made (negative). Par- 
sons labels these four types: “inducements” 
(situational-positive), “deterrence” (situa- 
tional-negative), “persuasion” (intentional- 
positive), and “activation of commitments” 
(intentional-negative). Our normative cate- 
gories (4, 5 and 6) correspond to his “activa- 
tion of commitments” and our reciprocity 
categories (1 and 7) correspond to his “in- 
ducements” and “deterrence.” T Interest- 


8 John R. P. French, Jr. and Bertram Raven, 
“The Bases of Social Power,” in Dorwin Cart- 
wright and Alvin Zander, eds., Group Dynamics: 
Research and Theory, Evanston, M.: Row, Peter- 
son, 1960, pp. 607ff.; John W. Thibaut and 
Harold H. Kelley, The Social Psychology of Groups, 
New York: Wiley, 1959, especially p. 119; Fritz 
Heider, The Psychology of Interpersonal Rela- 
tions, New York: Wiley, 1958, pp. 245 ff.; 
Morris Rosenberg, “Power and Desegregation,” 
Social Problems, 3 (1955), pp. 215-223; Peter M. 
Blau, Exchange and Power in Soctal Life, New 
York: Wiley, 1964, especially pp. 118~125. 

8 Talcott Parsons, “On the Concept of Influence,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, 27 (Spring, 1963), pp. 
37-62. 

TSee Parsons, ibid., pp. 42 ff. Rosenberg and 
Pearlin employ similar categories in their study 
of how nurses in mental hospitals motivate re- 
calcitrant patients. They refer to “coercive power” 
based on actual sanctions or the threat of sanc- 
tions (corresponds to “deterrence”); “legitimate 
authority” (“activation of commitments”); “per- 
suasion” (the same term in Parsons’ typology); 
and “benevolent manipulation,” which is not really 
relevant in the present context. See Morris Rosen- 
berg and Leonard I. Pearlin, “Power Orientations 
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ingly, the situations which we have studied 
do not evoke the strategy of “persuasion”; 
apparently, it does not occur to a client to 
try to motivate an official by pointing out 
that compliance with his (the client’s) 
wishes would be rewarding to the official. 
This is probably because clients perceive 
their interests as clearly and legitimately 
different from those of officials and feel no 
need to mask them. | 

On the other hand, the present study gives 
prominence to the category of “altruism” 
which does not appear in the analysis of 
Parsons or the others. This is because the 
“motivating mechanism” implicit in appeals 
to alter’s altruism is by no means clear, a 
point to which we shall return in a moment. 
But it serves to underline the fact that we 
are as interested in what people say as in 
what they mean. This orlentation—which 
stresses, ultimately, the relation between 
form and content—thus moves toward some 
of the concerns of the areas of psycho- and 
socio-linguistics, though these specialties, to 
our knowledge, have hardly begun to con- 
sider linguistic aspects of the communication 
of intention. 

The semantic problem in content analysts. 
While we are interested in the rhetoric of 
appeals, there is no escaping the fact that we 
are also ascribing meaning to what is being 
said. And, as in mast content-analytic ef- 
forts, the problems of inferring meaning 
from manifest content are extremely diff- 
cult, and this study, perhaps, provides par- 
ticularly good examples. 

First of all, there is the problem of in- 
terpreting the motivational “theory” implicit 
in the several rhetorical forms. Appeals to 
the self-interest of the other pose almost no 
problem: a request followed by an induce- 
ment or a threat is clear evidence of the 


in a Mental Hospital,” Human Relations, 15 (No- 
vember, 1962), pp. 335-349. Schmitt has done an 
empirical study which focused only on what he 
called the “invocation of a moral obligation,”— 
again parallel to Parsons’ “activation of commit- 
ments” and our “normetive” appeals. His attempt 
to isolate the conditions under which this type of 
strategy is used, while not entirely successful, is 
suggestive of one direction which research on the 
differential use of various types of appeals may 
take. See David R. Schmitt, “The Invocation of 
Moral Obligation,” Secciometry, 27 (September, 
1954), pp. 299-310. 
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motivating mechanism of exchange or re- 
ciprocity. Appeals to norms are somewhat 
more difficult. If a request is supported by 
ego’s argument that he has rewarded alter 
in the past without explicit reference to 
alter’s obligation to reciprocate, it requires 
an inference to code such statements as ap- 
peals to the norm of reciprocity. But even 
more to the point is the controversy about 
whether norms—the appeal to obligation— 
are motivating mechanisms in their own 
right or whether they are “translated” by 
speaker and hearer alike into the more 
primative calculus of self-interest, either in 
the sense that alter realizes that he must re- 
pay others if he wants them to repay him, 
or in the more general case of conformity 
to obligation, that he will be rewarded (by 
ego, by society, or by his own superego) 
for conformity to a norm. 

The case of altruism is most difficult of 
all, because on a rhetorical level the appeal 
asks for alter to sacrifice his self-interest, or 
at very least, it implies that alter has 
nothing to lose in helping ego. Conceivably, 
one might want to postulate an altruistic 
motive. Alternatively, one might prefer to 
“translate” altruistic appeals either into the 
motive of self-interest (“If you grant my 
request, you will reward me and thereby 
reward yourself”) or the motive of obliga- 
tion (“If you grant my request, you will 
reward me and thereby fulfill the norm of 
altruism”). The first of these translations 
corresponds to Parsons’ “persuasion,” the 
second to Parsons’ “activation of commit- 
ments.” In order to decide when to stop 
translating, it is not enough for the observer 
to have his own theory of motivation; he 
must also know the appellant’s theory. 

But even if these semantic problems could 
be solved for a given situation, the problem 
of meaning would re-emerge in comparing 
rhetorically identical appeals in different 
kinds of situations. Thus altruistic, norma- 
tive, and reciprocal appeals may mean rather 
different things in an organizational setting 
than in informal interaction. We have al- 
ready indicated, for example, that induce- 
ments and deterrents—the appeals to reci- 
procity or self-interest—are not generally 
addressed to the official at all, but rather 
to the organization. Their content does not 
so much reflect the client’s command of 
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desirable resources as it does his essential 
weakness: he has not much more to offer 
than the promise “to be good.” 

Moreover, the meaning of the different 
appeals may vary in the confrontation with 
different types of organizations. Thus, an 
altruistic appeal to a police officer really 
means throwing oneself on his mercy. An 
altruistic appeal to an official of the Sick 
Fund, however, may simply be another way 
of saying, “Grant my request because the or- 
ganization exists to serve sick people like 
me”—that is, it may be an appeal to the 
norm of altruism which is at the basis of the 
organization’s legitimacy, rather than an 
appeal for special consideration by either the 
official or the organization. Thus, an altru- 
istic appeal to the Sick Fund may not re- 
flect the same kind of powerlessness vis-a-vis 
the organization as an altruistic appeal to 
the police. 

Finally, a given appeal may have several 
levels of meaning, even in the same setting. 
An appeal to the altruism of a police officer 
——‘Do me a favor this one time”—may also 
be perceived as flattering. In other words, 
the most altruistic of appeals—reflecting 
the powerlessness of the client—also has a 
component of reciprocity: status or sub- 
servience is being offered in return for the 
official’s hoped-for compliance.® 


HYPOTHESES 


Two main sets of hypotheses guide this 
study. One set deals with the relationship 
between background characteristics of the 
respondents and variations in the appeals 
they address to officials. The other set con- 
siders the relationship between types of 
appeals on the one hand, and types of or- 
ganizations on the other. We are also inter- 
ested in the vericbisty of appeals: Do some 
clients discriminate more than others m 
what they say to different organizations? 
Are certain organizations distinguishably 
similar or different, judging from the varia- 
bility in the types of appeals addressed to 
them? 


8In a personal communication to one of the 
authors, Blau has suggested that appeals to al- 
truism, like inducements, acknowledge one’s in- 
debtedness to the other, thus offering him status 
or power. 
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As far as the behavior of different types 
of respondents is concerned, our overall 
hypothesis is that those of more “modern” 
background (oldtimers in Israel, of Western 
origin, with at least some high school edu- 
cation, and in the higher occupations) will 
use more normative appeals.® Ranking ap- 
peals in terms of the degree of their pre- 
sumed legitimacy in a bureaucratic setting, 
we consider the normative type most bu- 
reaucratic, and altruistic appeals least so.1° 
Appeals to reciprocity are difficult to classify 
in this study since they are not, as we have 
already pointed out, appeals directed to the 
official as a profit-oriented individual, but, 
typically, promises to the organization to 
be a “better” client in the future—that is, 
promises of conformity. Those hypotheses 
have to be qualified, as we shall see below, 
by type of organization. 

We expect the “traditionals” (newcomers 
from Middle Eastern and North African 
countries, those with only elementary educa- 
tion, and in the lower occupations) to be 


a Respondents were dichotomized on each of the 
four background variables. Roughly half were 
classified as “Western” in origin (respondents born 
in Europe, North and South America, and natives 
of Israel whose parents are from Europe, North 
and South America, or Israel) and the other half 
as “Eastern” (those born in Asia or Africa, and 
those born in Israel whose parents are from Asia 
or Africa). This classification, of course, is very 
gross, and entirely overlooks the important dis- 
tinction between rural and urban residence in 
country of origin. Those with at least nine years 
of schooling (about half the respondents) were 
assigned to the “High School” category while the 
others were classified as “Elementary School.” 
Subjects were divided into “High” versus “Medium 
and Low” occupations, with professionals, business- 
men, clerical and sales workers constituting the 
“High” group, and skilled manual employees, semi- 
skilled, and unskilled workers in the other group. 
Note that the young age of the respondents prob- 
‘ably lowers their occupational level; furthermore, 
the heavy concentration in the skilled labor cate- 
gory (60 of 114) somewhat distorts the distinction 
between groups: there are only 29 “High,” while 
85 fall into the other occupational group. As for 
length of time in the country, respondents were 
again separated into two groups, oldtimers and 
newcomers, according to whether they had come 
to Israel before or after the establishment of the 
state in 1948. 

10 As has been pointed out, some of the appeals 
to norms which appear in the data actually tend 
to activate the norm of reciprocity, rather than 
a strictly rational-legal norm. 
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more passive—that is, to give fewer reasons 
altogether—than the “moderns.” This is in 
line with Judith Shuval’s finding that im- 
migrants of Eastern origin, short stay in 
Israel, and low education are more likely to 
have passive orientations to their environ- 
ments,” 

In addition, we expect that the more 
“modern” groups will distinguish among the 
several organizations in their appeals—di- 
recting different kinds of appeals to each of 
the organizations-—-while the “traditional” 
groups will tend to address the different or- 
ganizations more similarly. 

Finally, contact with Israeli bureaucracy 
should teach clients without previous ex- 
perience to refrain from using altruistic ap- 
peals and to invoke more appropriate norms 
instead. Over time, Westerners may not 
change much in their behavior and attitudes 
toward Israeli organizations, since their cul- 
tural background is not so different from 
that of Israel. Easterners, on the other hand, 
should learn to cite more norms and/or 
obligations as they acquire experience with 
Israeli officials. Consequently, Eastern new- 
comers should be the least bureaucratic, i.e., 
give most altruistic and least normative ap- 
peals. 

The cus bono criterion provides a key to 
hypothesizing about organizational differ- 
ences. Inasmuch as it points to the basis of 
legitimacy on which the organization rests, 
it implicitly defines the extent of the cli- 
ent’s power vis-a-vis each type of organiza- 
tion, and the rhetoric of appeals that-might 
be more likely to work in each case. With 
regard to appeals to the different organiza- > 
tions, the client should be guided by the 
interest of the organization. In appealing © 
to a bank, for example, it would be legiti- 
mate to use threats and inducements, since 
the organization is profit-oriented. There- 
fore, we might expect a high proportion of 
appeals to reciprocity in the bank situation, 
where a refusal on the part of the bank 
manager to grant a loan can be countered 
by the client’s threat to take his business 
elsewhere. Where the prime beneficiary is 
someone other than the owner, norms be- 
come the proper language of bargaining. 


11 Judith T. Shuval, “Values of Israeli Immi- 
grants,” Soctometry, 26 (June, 1963), pp. 247-259. 


PERSUASIVE APPEALS 


Thus, clients may be expected to appeal to 
the mutual-benefit organizations in terms of 
obligation to serve their members (in return 
for faithful membership). One can appeal 
to client-serving organizations such as the 
Sick Fund in terms of the obligation to 
serve their clients, and, theoretically, one 
should appeal to the traffic policeman in 
terms of the public interest.“ 

Our data, and the classificatory system 
which we have devised, are neither rich nor 
subtle enough to distinguish among the dif- 
ferent types of normative appeals. What we 
can do, however, is to infer the extent to 
which the appeals to a given organization 
reflect the client’s feeling of relative power- 
fulness or powerlessness. Employing ap- 
peals to the official’s altruism as a measure 
of powerlessness, we would expect those or- 
ganizations which serve the client to be low 
in appeals to altruism, while organizations 
which are “against” the client should be 
highest in altruism.?8 Ranking the organiza- 
tions in these terms, we should find the 
police situation highest in altruism, and the 
Sick Fund and workers’ committee situa- 
tions lowest; the bank should fall in be- 
tween because its secondary beneficiary, 
after the owner, is the client. If we separate 
the Sick Fimd and the workers’ committee 
on the basis that the former is a client-serv- 
ing organization where one must deal with 
professional decision-makers and a set of 
imposed rules while the latter is a member- 
ship organization where the individual’s 
power is presumably greater, we predict that 
the proportion of altruistic appeals will fol- 
low the order: police, bank, Sick Fund, 
workers’ committee. 

The cus bono hypothesis is not the only 
one that speaks to the client’s differential 
power vis-à-vis the several organizations. 
Consider, for example, the rank order of 
client’s “bargaining power” resulting from 
the extent to which each of the four organ- 
izations holds a monopoly* The client’s 


12 For example, “Don’t write the ticket, because 
I am a civil defense worker hurrying to my post.” 
18 The decision to use altruism as a basis for 
testing the cui bono hypothesis follows upon the 
realization that we cannot easily distinguish among 
the several types of appeals to norms. The hy- 
pothesis, therefore, is partly ex post facto, and was 
not formulated prior to examination of the data. 
14 It should be noted that this ranking might 
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bargaining power should be greatest in the 
bank and workers’ committee situations 
since he presumably can take his business 
or his employment elsewhere. It should be 
less great in the Sick Fund, since it is more 
difficult (although not impossible) to change 
health plans, and it should be lowest vis-a- 
vis the police. In this case, the ranking of 
client’s power would be as follows (from 
least to most appeals to altruism): police, 
Sick Fund, workers’ committee, bank. The 
data will enable us to choose between the 
hypotheses of “normative power” and “bar- 
gaining power.” 15 


BACKGROUND DIFFERENCES AND APPEALS 


Beginning with the first set of hypotheses 
relating background variables to the content 
of persuasive appeals, Table 2 reports the 
relationship between ethnic origin, length of 
time in the country, education and occupa- 
tion, and different types of appeals. 

The comparison of groups reveals a con- 
sistent pattern: the more “modern” groups 
—those presumably more socialized to bu- 
reaucratic behavior—exceed the more “tra- 
ditional” groups in the giving of normative 
reasons, while the latter tend to give more 
appeals to altruism. This is in line with our 
view that altruistic appeals are least appro- 
priate to bureaucratic encounters, while 
normative appeals are most appropriate. 

The joint effect of ethnic origin and 
length of residence on the use of normative 
appeals is presented in Table 3. A com- 
parison of the four groups of respondents 
shows that the newcomers from Asia and 
Africa differ markedly from the other three 
groups—which do not differ very much 
among themselves. In trying to cope with 
three of the four hypothetical situations, 
this group is least likely to invoke a norma- 
tive appeal, and most likely to invoke an 


differ in other times and places where medical 
practice, for example, might be more or less mon- 
opolistic, the labor market more open or more 
closed, and so forth. In fact, as we shall note be- 
low, we are probably wrong even for the present 
day Israeli situation in our placement of the bank. 

15 Still another way to rank client’s power in 
these four situations is according to the extent of 
institutionalization of mechanisms for appealing 
against the official’s decislon—high im the police 
situation, low in the bank. 
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TABLE 2. TYPES OF ÅPPEALS BY ETHNIC ORIGIN, TIME IN ISRAEL, EDUCATION, AND OCCUPATION, 
¥OR ALL SITUATIONS TOGETHER 


Personal 

Attribute Altruism 
Ethnic Origin 

Westerners 31% 

Easterners 39 
Time in Israel 

Oldtimers 26 

Newcomers 38 
Education 

High School 26 

Elementary 45 
Occupation 

High 25 

Medium, low 39 


Type of Appeal 
Total Appeals* 
Norms Reciprocity (=100%) 
41% 279% (164) 
33 28 (229) 
44 30 (116) 
35 28 (257) 
42 32 (194) 
32 24 (188) 
47 28 (75) 
34 27 (277) 


* Note that this and subsequent tables are based on total responses (appeals) rather than total respon- 
dents, since they sometimes offered more than one appeal. 


appeal to the altruism of the official or or- 
ganization.2® (The one exception, the case 
of the bank, shows the Eastern newcomer 
group somewhat more likely to invoke nor- 
mative appeals, suggesting—as we shall 
argue below-—that the bank is a rather dif- 
ferent kind of organization from what we 
originally anticipated.) 

Table 3 also examines the “change over 
time” in the use of normative appeals for 
Westerners and Easterners, proceeding on 
the assumption that the newcomers will be- 
come more like the oldtimers as time goes 
by." It is apparent from the table that the 


16 Altruistic appeals increase as normative ap- 
peals decrease; appeals to reciprocity do not very 
with these background variables (as was shown 
in Table 2). 

17 This is a questionable assumption, of course, 
although it is often found in the empirical litera- 
ture. Use of “difference” rather than “change” 
would be more accurate though somewhat less 
interesting. 


increase in normative appeals between old- 
timers and newcomers is concentrated pri- 
marily in the Eastern groups, though only 
in their hypothetical dealings with the police 
and the workers’ committee. There are simi- 
lar differences between newcomers and old- 
timers among the Western group, and they 
are in the same direction and in the same 
two situations. While the amount of 
“change” in the Sick Fund is negligible, the 
bank situation shows a small negative 
change in both groups: oldtimers are less 
likely than newcomers to plead that the 
bank “owes” them a loan because they have 
been “faithful members of the bank.” 
One further hypothesis which we tested 
was whether Westerners in general tend to 
discriminate in their appeals to the four or- 
ganizations more than individuals with Mid- 
dle Eastern or North African backgrounds. 
Our assumption, again, is that offering dif- 
ferent appeals to various kinds of organiza- 


TABLE 3. JOINT EFFECT oF ETHNIC ORIGIN AND TIME IN ISRAEL ON THE USE OF 
NORMATIVE APPEALS 


Western Western 

Situation Newcomers Oldtimers 
Police 33% (12) 37% (24) 
Workers’ Committee 68 (22) 81 (16) 
Bank 26 (19) 22 (18) 
Sick Fund 33 (27) 35 (26) 


* See footnote 17. 


Eastern Eastern 
“Change”’* Newcomers Oldtimers ‘“Change”* 
4-4% 19% (48) 42% (12) -23% 
413% 53 (43) 86 (7) +33% 
—4% 30 (37) 20 (10) —10% 
2% 27 (59) 31 (13) +4% 


PERSUASIVE APPEALS 


TABLE 4. RanK-Orper CORRELATIONS OF APPEALS TO 
ALL PAIRS or INSTITUTIONS BY ETHNIC ORIGIN * 








Workers’ 
Com- Sick 
Police mittee Bank Fund 
Westerners 
Police —.36 —.14 + .42 
Workers’ 
Committee —.50 —.15 
Bank +.28 
Easterners 
Police —.50 idk: gk 
Workers’ 
Committee —.03 +.06 
Bank +-.32 


* Based on 7 ranks as in Table 1. 


tions represents more socialized behavior. 
The two matrices of rank order correlations 
in Table 4 suggest that the Eastern groups 
show greater similarity in their appeals than 
do the Western groups: in the three pairs 
of organizations in which the correlations 
for the two groups differ substantially (bank 
and police; bank and workers’ committee; 
workers’ committee and Sick Fund), it is the 
Western groups who discriminate more. We 
also subjected this hypothesis to the test 
`- of Kendall’s W, which measures the overall 
concordance of the rankings for all four 
situations. Since this coefficient varies from 
O to 1, the higher the value, the higher the 
concordance in the ranks compared. For 
Westerners we found a value of W=0.20; 
for Easterners it was W=-0.29. Although 
both of these values proved not significantly 
different from O (with an F test at the 0.05 
level), the difference between the groups is 
at least in the right direction, i.e., it suggests 
greater similarity among the answers of the 
Easterners in the four situations. 
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We would have liked to infer from these 
data that there is an overall socializing effect 
operating on new immigrants such that new- 
comers are less bureaucratic in their be- 
havior than oldtimers. Some kind of social- 
izing effect is in evidence—in the “levelling” 
which seems to make the two groups more 
alike over time. (See Table 3). The initial 
difference between Western and Eastern new- 
comers is considerably less for the two cor- 
responding groups of oldtimers. The fact 


that the oldtimer-newcomer difference is 


especially apparent among the Eastern 
groups seems to validate our thesis of a 
greater initial cultural gap for Easterners. 
The trouble is, however, that when we com- 
pare those individuals within the two ethnic 
groups who report having had actual experi- 
ence in the kinds of hypothetical situations 
we described, the oldtimer-newcomer differ- 
ence is completely reversed.*® 

As Table 5 shows, those with experience 
in the police and in the workers’ committee 
situations tend to give fewer normative re- 
sponses (and correspondingly higher altruis- 
tic responses) while there is an increase in 
normative responses to the bank. Even more 
surprising is the finding that it is the re- 
spondents of Western origin who change 
most as a result of experience, rather than 
the Easterners.!® It seems that the levelling 


18 Since only three respondents had actually 
experienced the situation in the Sick Fund, the 
analysis of the effects of experience is restricted to 
the three other situations. 

19 There is some face validity in the measure of 
experience by virtue of the fact that one would 
expect Westerners—who have more cars—to have 
had greater contact with traffic policemen. Simi- 
larly, one would expect greater experience among 
Easterners with the workers’ committee situation. 


TABLE 5. JOINT EFFECTS OF EXPERIENCE AND ETHNIC ORIGIN ON THE Use or Normative APPEALS 
IN THE Porrce, Workers’ COMMITTEE, AND BANK SITUATION * 








Without Experience With Experience “Change” 

Westerners 
Police 45% (18) 31% (16) —14% 
Workers’ Committee | 85 (21) 59 (17) —26% 
Bank 13 (15) 32 (22) +19% 

Easterners 
Police 24% (38) 23% (22) —1% 
Workers’ Committee 60 (20) 55 (27) —5% 
Bank 10 (20) 42 (26) +32% 


* The Sick Fund is omitted since only three respondents reported experience. 


‘, 
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Type of Appeal Police Workers’ Committee Sick Fund 
Altruism 52% 22% 44% 26% 
Reciprocity 21 13 30 - 44 

(Inducements) (18) (2) (25) (40) 0, 

(Deterrents) (3) (11) - (5) (4) 
Norms 28 66 26 30°. | 
Passivity * 26 6 12 a E aa 
Total Appeals (==100%) (96) (87) (84) . (125), 


* Percentage of the 116 respondents who gave passive responses such as aia no use” or “There's nóth- 7 < 


ing you can do.” 


among those with experience (see Table 5) 
is a product of the de-bureaucratization of 
the Western group rather than the socializa- 
tion of the Easterners to bureaucratic ways. 
It is difficult to reconcile these two tables. 
One can only suggest that newcomers, par- 
ticularly those from traditional backgrounds, 
do tend to learn that norms are the appro- 
priate rhetoric of communication in organ- 
izations, but that actual experience at the 
same time creates an opposite constraint. 
Possibly newcomers simultaneously learn 
both the rules and how to get around them! 


ORGANIZATIONAL DIFFERENCES AND APPEALS 


From the data presented so far, it is evi- 
dent that there are significant differences m 
the kinds of appeals addressed to the dif- 
ferent organizations. Thus, it is evident from 
Tables 3 and 5 that bank officials are not 
often appealed to in normative terms, 
whereas the workers’ committeemen in the 
factories are. Table 6 gives the overall dis- 
tribution of appeals over the four organiza- 
tions. 

Looking first at the rank order of appeals 
to altruism, we find the organizations ar- 
rayed (from most to least altruism) as 
follows: police, bank, Sick Fund, and work- 
ers’ committee. This fits the cui bono pre- 
diction precisely. Where the client is weaker, 
he uses more appeals to altruism; as his 
position gains strength, he uses fewer such 
appeals, and, correspondingly, more norma- 
tive appeals. Thus, the cui bono hypothesis 
fits these data better than the hypothesized 
rank order based on the extent of each or- 
ganization’s monopolistic position vis-a-vis 
the client; the predicted rank order from the 
point of view of “bargaining power” (from 
most to least altruistic appeals) was: police, 
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TABLE 6, Types oF APPEALS IN THE FOUR Sut tio 


Bank 


+ 


Sick Fund, workers’ committee, bank. In ` ae 


other words, it appears that the client’s 


strength vis-à-vis these organizations is. 


based more on his “normative power” than 
on his “bargaining power’ — 
“rights” in the organization than on his 
ability to reward or deprive the organiza- 
tion,?° 

Although the cus bono hypothesis seems 
to give a good fit, there is reason to exercise 
considerable caution in interpreting these 
data in a conclusive way. This cautionary 
note can be amplified by reference to our 
expectations with respect to each of the 
organizations and the actual patterns of 
appeals that emerge in Table 6. 

The police situation is the one in which 
the client is objectively weakest. He has 
least power because the organization is 
“against” him and “for” the general public. 
However, his power is low for other reasons 


as well. First, the organization with which . 


he is dealing is a monopoly. Second, the situ- 
ation presented to the respondent implies 
that the client is in the wrong; the police- 
man stops the driver and alleges that he 
violated a traffic ordinance. All of these in- 
fluences lessen the client’s power, and it 
would certainly be incorrect to attribute the 
high rate of altruistic appeals directed to the 
police official to the cus bono mechanism 
alone. Further evidence of the client’s weak- 
ness in this situation can be seen in the 


20 As was noted above in the presentation of 
hypotheses, we are using rate of appeals to al- 
truism as a general measure of the client’s strength. 
It is ironic that we cannot use the rate of appeal- 
ing to norms as a measure of “normative power” 
and the rate of appealing to reciprocity as a mea- 
sure of “monopolistic power” or “bargaining 
power.” To do so, however, would raise more 
problems than would be solved. 


more on his 


- ” 


PERSUASIVE APPEALS 


extent of ' “passivity” —the ‘percentage of 
respondents who indicated that they would 

... not try any persuasive appeal at all (bottom 
. line of Table 6). 

The factory workers’ sense has not 
~only the fewest altruistic appeals, it also 
has the highest rate of normative appeals, 

' «providing support for the argument that 

- Clients have greatest “normative: power” in 


-© mutual-benefit: associatidns-in which they 


hold membership. While the data give clear 
support for the cui bono hypothesis, there is 
~. reason to be cautious in this situation too: 
at least some of our respondents—we do not 
know how many—perceived this situation 
incorrectly and thought they were being 
asked to address the foreman or the boss 
rather. than the chairman of the workers’ 
committee (shop steward), Had we pre- 
dicted for the situation in which an em- 
ployee appeals to his employer, we would 
have placed the factory alongside the bank. 
In other words, we would have predicted a 
higher rate of altruistic appeals according 
to the cus bono hypothesis. The success of 
the hypothesis in this case, then, clearly 
depends on how the situation was actually 
perceived by respondents. 

The high rate of reciprocity in appealing 
to the Sick Fund is a surprise. In line with 
the cui bono criterion, the client should ex- 
perience considerable power vis-à-vis the 
Sick Fund, since it is an organization de- 
signed to serve Aim. Hence, the low rate of 
appeals to altruism. We expected to find, 
however, that the client expressed his power 
through appeals to norms (including the 
norm of altruism, “it is your duty to help 
me”). Instead we find the client offering 
promises of future cooperation, promises to 
pay the dues that are in arrears, and so 
forth. It must be reiterated that appeals to 
reciprocity only serve to emphasize that the 
client does not really have much to offer 
a bureaucratic organization. Nevertheless, 
to our surprise, our respondents preferred 
appeals to reciprocity over appeals to norms 
in the Sick Fund situation.*4 

While we expected the bank to exceed the 


21 With the wisdom of hindsight, we now realize 
that the client’s “guilt” in this situation, and his 
alleged guilt in the case of the police situation, 
probably increase the number of promises “‘to be 
good.” 
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workers’ committee and the Sick Fund in 
appeals to altruism—by virtue of the client’s 
lesser “normative power” vis-à-vis the bank 
—we expected to find a very high rate of 
reciprocity, certainly higher than the Sick 
Fund. Instead, we find that the rate of altru- 
istic appeals approaches that of the police, 
and the rate of reciprocity is short of that of 
the Sick Fund (although it is still rather 
high). Retrospectively, it seems likely that 
we have overrated the power of the client 
vis-a-vis the present-day Israeli bank. The 
reality of the Israeli situation is such that 
the client’s power to bargain with the bank 
is probably quite limited. The existence of 
tight controls on credit makes it rather less 
likely than we originally thought for a client 
to threaten to take his business elsewhere. 
Indeed, it appears that clients perceive the 


TABLE 7. RANK-Orper CORRELATIONS OF ALL Pairs 
OF SITUATIONS * 


Workers’ 
Com- Sick 
Police mittee Bank Fund 
Police —.50 + .07 +-.42 
Workers’ 
Committee —.14 —.15 
Bank +67 


* Based on 7 ranks, as in Table 1. 


bank as having a large amount of power and 
perceive themselves as relatively limited in 
their ability to bargain.” 

Thus, altogether, the cus bono hypothesis 
seems to work—-although we are not alto- 
gether sure that it always works for the 
right reasons. Another test we can make is 
to examine the rank-order correlations of 
all pairs of situations to see whether the 
factory workers’ committee and police are 
indeed most different, as the cus bono hy- 
pothesis would predict, and whether the 
workers’ committee and Sick Fund are most 
alike (since the prime beneficiary, in both 
cases, is the client). Table 7 shows that only 


22 We are aware that the study would have been 
strengthened by empirical validation of our view 
of the salient prime beneficiary in each organiza- 
tional situation presented. That is, we might have 
asked respondents to indicate the identity of the 
prime beneficiary in each case. To our knowledge, 
this type of validation of the cus bona typology 
of Blau and Scott, op. cit., has not ‘been attempted. 
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the first half of the prediction is borne out; 
the correlation between police and workers’ 
committee is —0.50; but, surprisingly, the 
Sick Fund and bank turn out to be most 
alike (-+-0.67). This, as we already have 
discovered, is because of the unexpectedly 
high proportion of appeals to reciprocity in 
the Sick Fund and the unexpectedly high 
proportion of altruistic appeals in the bank. 


CONCLUSION 


To summarize, we have presented evi- 
dence from this study that the type of organ- 
ization influences the appeals of clients in 
trying to get what they want. The content of 
these appeals, it appears, is more influenced 
by the normative basis on which the organi- 
zation rests—the prime beneficiary whom it 
is serving—-than on the client’s ability to 
offer his resources in exchange for the organ- 
ization’s. 

We found that people presumed to have 
had greater contact with organizations, 
whether im Israel or in other Western coun- 


tries, more often base their appeals ‘on 


activation of normative commitments of the ` 


organization and less often on altruism than 


do their counterparts. But analyzed more - 
closely, the evidence for the nature of the- 
socializing effect which contact with Israeli - 


organizations has on clients is not clear-cut, 


since part of the cata support the idea that . | 
clients learn through experience that it pays . 


to ask for a favor. 


In discussing the limitations of this study, 


we have pointed out the small nonrepresent- 


ative sample, the content-analytic problems 


of inferring meaning from rhetorical state- 
ments, and some flaws in the design of the 
hypothetical situations. A more general 
limitation of these data is that they are 
based on what people said they would do in 
four hypothetical situations, not on actual 
behavior. This is not the case in a larger 
study which we are now carrying out, a con- 
tent analysis of letters written by clients to 
the Israeli Customs and Income Tax Author- 
ities. 


THE COMMUNITY BASIS OF CONFLICT IN SCHOOL 
SYSTEM POLITICS 


Davip W. MINAR 
Northwestern University 


Analysis of aggregate voting data on referenda and elections in suburban school districts re- 
veals substantial relationships among participation, tendency toward negative voting, and 
certain social characteristics. Those communities with higher aggregate status levels tend to 
show lower participation and lower levels of dissent. These are also much more likely to be 
districts in which nominating caucuses are in use. Further data suggest thai districts in which 
electoral confltct is low are also districts in which the school superintendent has greater de- 
cision latitude. These findings seems to indicate that a key factor in the shaping of a com- 
munity political system at both the demand-aggregation and decision-making levels is the 
availability of resources of conflict-management skills. This conclusion holds implications 
both for the government of the public schools and for community politics in the general 


SOnse. 


HILE education has long been a sub- 
ject of interest to social science, the 
volume and range of social science 
research on various aspects of the educa- 
tional system have expanded rapidly in re- 
cent years.* One of the most productive 


*This study was partially financed out of a 
grant to the Center for Metropolitan Studies of 
Northwestern University by the Bowman Lingle 
Trust. For assistance at various stages the author 


points for further investigation would seem 
to be the conduct of the business of the local 
school district, for this is a point where the 
educational process and the processes of 
community politics converge. 

Despite increases in state and federal edu- 
cational activity, the local school district re- 


wishes to thank Louis H. Masotti, Joel E. Posner, 
R. J. Snow, and Mrs. Lucille Mayer. 
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SCHOOL SYSTEM POLITICS 


mains an important redistributor of public 
resources, a maker of policies, an employer 
of personnel, and, perhaps, the prime focus 
of local community awareress in a society 
of ever-expanding scale. Because of the im- 
portance of its function and the long tradi- 
tion of local control of education, the school 
district is both an object of intrinsic interest 
and a “laboratory” in which some commu- 
nity political processes can be observed. This 
. Paper reports research which, it is hoped, 
may enhance our understanding of the gov- 
ernment of the community in general as well 
as the government of education specifically. 
Its particular focus is on the social roots and 
institutional consequences of conflict in 
school district politics. 


INSTITUTIONS AND PROCESSES OF SCHOOL 
SYSTEM POLITICS 


Our basic data are drawn from a sample 
of 48 suburban elementary school districts 
in Cook County, Ilinois.1 In formal charac- 
teristics these seem to be fairly typical of 
the kinds of local units that govern most 
American public education. Being under 
common state law they are identical among 
themselves in legal structure and powers. 
Each is responsible for public elementary 
(K-8) instruction within a prescribed local 
jurisdiction; each is governed by a board 
of seven elected for three-year staggered 
terms, two or three members being chosen 
by the voters every April. These boards are 
responsible for the conduct of business and 
the making of policy, within limits, usually 
fairly broad, set down by the General As- 
sembly of Illinois and the elected State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. They 
may levy taxes (but not assess or collect 


1The sample was drawn with an eye both to 
the community-municipality relationship and to 
its representativeness on pertinent social variables. 
The 125 Cook County suburban elementary dis- 
tricts were examined to find those whose boundaries 
are roughly similar to municipal lines, and 38 were 
chosen on this basis. The remaining ten were 
chosen at random from the residual group. The 


“i sample is therefore biased, but it still represents 


the universe well on such characteristics as size, 
economic status, and geographic distribution. The 
matching of school districts and municipalities was 
done to facilitate comparison of political behaviors 
vis-d-vis various kinds of local governments, a 
phase of the research not reported here. 
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them), contract bonded indebtedness, spend 
money, employ teachers, adopt textbooks, 
establish curricula, and so forth; their main 
function in practice is the appointment of 
the district superintendent of schools. Their 
powers are specifically qualified by the re- 
quirement that tax-rate increases and pro- 
posals to float bonds must be approved by 
the public in special referenda. These school 
districts are entirely independent of munici- 
pal government, and in only 3 cases of 125 
in the county outside Chicago do their 
boundaries completely coincide with city or 
village limits. 

Because they are suburban and concen- 
trated in one metropolitan area, the districts 
in our sample are not socially representative 
of all American school systems. On sonie 
characteristics such as size and ethnic com- 
position they do not show wide ranges of 
variation. On many social variables, how- 
ever, including status and economic com- 
position, they do differ among themselves 
quite considerably; it is, as is often recog- 
nized and as the data reported below clearly 
show, a mistake to think of surburbs as 
being ail of a type socially. In effect, then, 
the design of our research has the advantage 
of holding some characteristics constant 
while permitting others to vary. It also has 
the merit of focusing attention on the sub- 
urbs, areas of particular importance in pub- 
lic education today because of the kinds 
of problems they face and because of the 
pace they set. 

During the years 1958-1962, the period 
covered in the study, each district held 5 
board elections, and referenda varymg in 
number from 0 to 14. Indices of participa- 
tion and dissent for both elections and 
referenda over the entire 5 years form our 
basic indicators of aggregate community 
political behavior for each district.2 They 
presumably measure, respectively, the rela- 
tive interest of the community in school 
elections, (the stake people feel they have 
in election choices), and the extent to which 


2? Because data on which these measures were 
based are not collected by any state or county 
office, they were secured from the local school 
districts. Parts of the analysis that follows are 
also based on interviews with superintendents in 
all sample districts and on scattered interviews 
with other school officials. 
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consensus fails (and conflict is not averted) 
before the formal election is reached. Par- 
ticipation indices are simply sums of votes 
cast in all board-elections/referenda during 
the entire 5-year study period as proportions 
of the total eligible vote, the latter being 
the number of eligible voters multiplied by 
the number of voting occasions. Dissent 
indices for board elections are sums of votes 
cast for losing candidates during the study 
period as proportions of the sums of all 
votes cast; referenda dissent indices are 
sums of “No” votes as proportions of the 
sums of all votes cast. Thus each district 
is characterized by 2 aggregative indicators 
of board election behavior, and the 43 dis- 
tricts that held referenda during the period 
by 2 aggregative indicators of referendum 
behavior. Distributions of districts on these 
indicators are reported in Table 1.° 

Certain superficial aspects of school dis- 
trict politics are apparent from the data 
reported in Tables 1 and 2 and related 
data not reported here in detail. These can 
be summarized briefly as follows: (1) dis- 
tricts high in participation are likely to be 
high in dissent; * (2) districts high on elec- 
tion indices are likely to be high on cor- 
responding referendum indices; (3) both 
participation and dissent are higher on tax 
rate than on bond or miscellaneous refer- 


3 As a measure of intra-district deviation around 
the over-all proportions summarized in Table 1, 
average deviations were calculated by subtracting 
the proportion (of dissent and participation) for 
each election from the districts’ corresponding five- 
year proportion, and dividing the sum of those by 
the total number of elections. For the entire body 
of elections and referenda held in the sample dis- 
tricts during the test period, these average devia- 
tions were as follows: election participation, 4.04 
percentage points; election dissent, 5.26; referen- 
dum partidpation, 3.99; referendum dissent, 8.52. 
Deviations on referendum indices were included 
only from those districts that had held two or 
more referenda. 

*This finding is similar to that of Carter and 
Sutthoff on referenda. See Richard F. Carter and 
John Sutthoff, Communities and Their Schools, 
Stanford: School of Education, Stanford Univer- 
sity, 1960, pp. 110-124. On “turnout,” see also 
Richard F. Carter and William G. Savard, Influ- 
ence of Voter Turnout on School Bond and Tax 
Elections, Cooperative Research Monograph No. 
5, Office of Education, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, 1961. 


TABLE 1. DISTRIBUTIONS or 48 SCHOOL DISTRICTE 
BY OVER-ALL (FIVE-YEAR) PROPORTIONS OF 
PARTICIPATION AND DISSENT IN SCHOOL 
Boarp ELECTIONS AND REFERENDA 


Board Elections Referenda 
Partici- Partici- 
(Per Cent) pation Dissent pation Dissent 
0-4 5 9 1 
5-9 21 3 11 
10-14 li 4 13 1 
15-19 7 5 7 4 
20-24 3 5 5 5 
25-29 1 7 4 4 
30-34 Ss 4 sà 4 
35-39 3 ie 3 
40-44 5 2 3 
45—49 á 3 $x 5 
50-54 es om 7 
55-59 ws es jå 7 
No referenda* .. i g* 5* 
9.6 


Median 8.7 21.6 12.8 39. 
* Excluded from median computation. 


enda; 5 (4) it appears to make no differ- 
ence in aggregate results on either referenda 
or elections whether the two kinds of ballot- 
ing are done on the same day; (5) no “tax- 
payer’s revolt” trend shows up during the 
five years covered bv this study.® 


COMMUNITY SETTING AND 
ELECTORAL CONFLICT 


Our principal interest here, however, is 
in relationships between community politi- 
cal behavior and community social charac- 
teristics, in the links between the school 
system and its social environment." School 
affairs in America kave usually been sup- 
posed to be isolated from the main flow of 
political activity; indeed, it is. virtually a 
part of the American creed that politics 


5 Cf. ibid., pp. 14-15, where the relative turnout 
on bond and tax rate referenda is reported to vary 
by size of district. 

8 See Carter and Savard, of. cit., pp. 123-124. 
Their study found no trend in turnout from 1948- 
1949 to 1958-1959. 

7 For a preliminary discussion of some of the 
theoretical considerations beyond this kind of analy- 
sis of school politics see David W. Minar, “Com- 
munity Characteristics, Conflict, and Power Struc- 
tures,” in Robert S. Cahill and Stephen P. Hencley, 
eds., The Politics of Education in the Local Com- 
munity, Danville, HL: Interstate Printers and Pub- 
Hshers, 1964, pp. 125-143. 
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must be kept out of the schools.® But the 
school system is nonetheless a system of 
politics, a system for the making of authori- 
-tative decisions, and as such it reflects the 
contextual conditions in which it is set. 
Consideration of the matter suggests that 
school districts are probably not so different 
from other local polities as the ideology of 
isolation would make them appear. Thus 
the framework of analysis we will use is 
one that might be used in the examination 
of any local political unit. 

The central concept in this framework is 
conflict, in the sense of public confronta- 
tion of competing demands.® Conflict is built 
into democratic politics through choice proc- 
esses that provide for the working out of 
tensions of interest and ideology in peaceful 
ways through settled rules. In practice, how- 
ever, the formal processes of choice are used 
differently in different settings. Thus in some 
reaches of American politics, particularly in 
local governments and private associations, 
the devices of democracy are often subor- 
dinated to operating systems that provide 
grounds other than public conflict for mak- 
ing decisions about leadership and policy. 
Even in the presence of formal institutions 
of democracy, electoral conflict may not oc- 
cur or may occur at lesser or greater rates. 

School districts, as the data reported in 
Table 1 indicate, vary greatly in the levels 
of electoral conflict they experience, and 
these variations are the focus of our analy- 
sis, There is reason to believe that the re- 
duction of public conflict is something of 


8 For discussions of the politica] science of the 
school district and the question of independence 


see Roscoe C. Martin, Government and the Sub- . 


urban School, Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 
1962; Thomas H. Eliot, “Toward an Understand- 
ing of Public School Politics,” American Political 
Science Review, 53 (December, 1959), pp. 1032- 
= 1051; Edward M. Tuttle, School Board Leadership 

in America, Danville, IN.: Interstate Printers and 
Publishers, 1958; David W. Minar, “School, Com- 
munity, and Politics in Suburban Areas,” in B. J. 
Chandler, et al., eds., Education in Urban Society, 
New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1962. 

® The term conflict has no single usage in the 
literature. For analysis using somewhat different 
perspectives see James S. Coleman, Community 
Conflict, Glencoe: The Free Press, n.d., and Ray- 
mond W. Mack and Richard C., Snyder, “The 
Analysis of Conflict: Toward an Overview and 
Synthesis,” Conflict Resolution, 1 (June, 1957), 
pp. 212-248. 
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an ideal toward which school systems tend. 
In respect to school affairs, and to a lesser 
degree in respect to local affairs generally, 
the base-line of American ideology is anti- 
conflict. If there is “no Republican or Demo- 
cratic way to build a sewer,” there surely 
must be no partisan way to construct a 
curriculum or teach a child. The almost 
universal pattern of school government and 
the widely used municipal manager plan 
imply that decisions on local levels are com- 
monly seen as decisions best made by the 
application of rational technical expertise. 

But some systems succeed better than 
others in approximating a low-conflict model. 
How may these differences be accounted 
for? A number of possible explanations 
readily come to mind, centering on such in- 
dependent variables as community homo- 
geneity, public quiescence, and leadership 
characteristics. Each of these factors doubt- 
less contributes something to the over-all 
picture of low-conflict districts and accounts 
for individual cases. Yet another idea, how- 
ever, seems to explain more meaningfully 
the variation found in our sample: this is 
the hypothesis that the ability of a commu- 
nity to suppress conflict is dependent on its 
resources in certain kinds of outlooks and 
skills and that these are related to aggre- 
gate levels of educational and occupational 
status. The higher the status level of a com- 
munity, the lower the level of electoral con- 
flict is likely to be, because status is accom- 
panied by the experiences and abilities that 
make conflict management most feasible. 
The point has implications that reach well 
beyond elections themselves, for there is rea- 
son to believe that community conflict has 
compelling effects on decision-making in- 
stitutions and hence on policy in the school 
system. Thus when we talk about electoral 
conflict we are also talking about the “tone” 
of the entire system of school politics in 
the community. 

To test the relevance of social structure 
to school politics, the 4 indicators of ag- 
gregate community political behavior de- 
scribed above (election participation and 
dissent, referendum participation and dis- 
sent) were run against a variety of indica- 
tors of community social characteristics. 
Table 2 reports rank-order correlation co- 
efficients for these relationships, including 
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both those that reveal significant links be- 
tween social structure and political behavior 
and those that indicate where links might 
be expected but are not found. Inspection 
- of the table shows the most consistently 
significant associations to be those between 
the political variables and variables gen- 
erally describing status? Four of the latter 
` (social rank, proportion of population over 
25 with at least some college education, 
proportion of family units with annual in- 
comes of $10,000 and over, and proportion 
of residents in professional-managerial oc- 
cupations) are highly related among them- 
selves and thus may be interpreted as 
indicative of a common cluster of status 
attributes: All show strong negative rela- 
tionships to participation and dissent in 
board elections, much weaker relationships 
to referendum dissent and insignificant re- 
lationships to referendum participation. 
Other indicators of social structure show 
relationships of lesser order or no relation- 
ships at all to the political variables. In- 
cluded in this group are three “life-style” 
variables, two that describe residence char- 
acteristics, and one residual population 
characteristic. Among the life-style variables 
(urbanism, fertility, and mobility) urban- 
ism shows a relationship only to referendum 
dissent (negative), fertility to election par- 
ticipation and dissent and referendum dis- 


sent (all positive), and mobility to nones 


10 Demographic data on which these indices 
were constructed are from US. Census, Census 
Tracts: Chicago, Ilinois, Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area. 1960, Final Report PHC 1~(26), 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1962. 
Since population and housing data are not reported 
for school districts, census tracts were fit to dis- 
tricts by map comparisons. In cases where district 
‘boundaries split tracts, tracts were divided by 
halves, thirds, or quarters. This procedure assumes 
even distribution of population characteristics over 
split tracts. Because most districts include several 
tracts and few tracts had to be split, there was 
probably little distortion. 

11 The social rank score is that discussed and 
computed in Eshref Shevky and Wendell Bell, 


Soctal Area Analysis, Stanford: Stanford University . 


Press, 1955. It is the average of indices of two 
components: Occupation (“craftsmen ... ,” “op- 
eratives ...,” and “laborers” per 1000 employed 
persons), and education (persons who have com- 
pleted no more than eighth grade per 1000 persons 
25 and older), both subtracted from 1000 and 
standardized to the range of Los Angeles, 1940. 
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of the political indicators.!? Fertility, it 
should be noted, is the only one of these 
variables that is related significantly to so- 
cial rank (a marginal and negative rela- 
tionship). Of the residence variables, age of 
structure shows no significant relationships 
to political tendencies, and owner-occupied 
dwelling units correlate significantly with the 
two measures of participation but not with 
the measures of dissent. Finally, the popula- 
tion size of the district does not seem to 
affect community behavior in school politics 
in any systematic way. 

What do these data tell us about the 
conditions that allow systems to avoid pub- 
lic conflict in school elections and referenda? 
The fact that conflict is negatively associ- 
ated with status does not explain why the 
relationship exists or what its significance 
might be. A number of alternative interpre- 
tations suggest themselves. Of these, the 
proposition that seems best supported by 
the data reported in this article is that status 
and conflict level are linked by the differen- 
tial presence of conflict-management skills. 
Some political communities, it would ap- 
pear, are better able than others to develop 
mechanisms for conflict resolution or control 
at the sub-public level. These are commu- 
nities in which educational and occupational 
characteristics are such that resources of 
skills in communication, negotiation, persua- 
sion, division of labor, and delegation of 
function are relatively plentiful. They are 
communities with larger numbers of people 
who are used to exercising or seeing others 
exercise the kinds of social control that get 
problems solved, people educated in the 
use and understanding of verbal symbols, 
people accustomed to seeking closure on 
problems through the use of such tools. The 
indices of education and occupation used 
here report the relative distribution of these 


142Qn the urbanism score see Shevky and Bell, 
op. cit. Its three components are: fertility (children 
under 5 per 1000 females 15-44); women in the 
labor force (females in the labor force per 1000 
females 14 and older); single family dwelling units 
(single family detached dwelling units per 1000 
dwelling units). Scores are standardized to the range 
of Los Angeles, 1940. “Fertility” is the unstandard- 
ized fertility ratio as explained above. 

“Mobility” (“immobility”) is the proportion of 
persons 5 and older who in 1960 were living in the 
same house as in 1955. 
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characteristics. Communities with higher 
levels of better-educated people and people 
in professional-managerial occupations are 
low-conflict communities, we propose, be- 
cause they are communities with larger sup- 
plies of conflict-management skills and the 
attitudes that go along with them. They 
are also, as we shall show later, communities 
that place more reliance on and grant more 
latitude to hired technical expertise in the 
decision-making process. 

Alternative interpretations of the status- 
conflict relationship are possible, and some 
doubtless account for part of the variation 
we find in our sample. Perhaps the most 
obvious and commonsensical of these would 
ascribe lack of conflict to community homo- 
geneity. Stated in this way the proposition 
is meaningless, for it leaves hanging the 
question of homogeneity as to what. If it 
means homogeneous as to the propensity to 
engage in electoral conflict in school affairs, 
it is tautological. If, on the other hand, 
homogeneity is used to mean internal same- 
ness as to socioeconomic characteristics, the 
proposition, while still rather vague in ref- 
erence, merits serious consideration. 

Restated im specific terms applicable to 
this study, the argument would claim that 
high-status communities have less conflict 
on school affairs because they are less dif- 
ferentiated internally by “class” lines and 
because people of similar class either work 
better together or have similar aspirations. 
There is a great deal of plausibility in this 
line of explanation. Its deficiency is that it 
assumes more homogeneity in high- than in 
middle- and low-status communities. Homo- 
geneity is an elusive concept, difficult to 
make operational in a completely satisfac- 
tory way, and especially with the data 
available for the communities we are study- 
ing. A crude test making it possible to 
identify communities according to the pro- 
portion of family units falling within each 
of three income groupings is inconclusive 
because it depends entirely on arbitrary cut- 
ting points for the income categories, It 
shows that communities with concentration 
in the high- and middle-income brackets are 
low-conflict communities and the communi- 
ties with concentrations in the low-income 
- brackets are, with one exception, high-con- 
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flict communities. While this seems to cast 
doubt on the explanatory power of homo- 
geneity, it should be noted that the cutting 
points are such as to identify more high- 
than low-income communities and may thus 
corrupt the test. Furthermore, if it can be 
inferred that small populations are more 
likely to be homogenous than large ones 
(an inference perhaps better supported by 
logic than by observation of suburbs), then 
the lack of association between size and 
conflict suggests that homogeneity is not the 
principal determinant of community elec- 
tion behavior. 

Two competing explanations also deserve 
attention. One is the notion that high-status 
people are more “education-oriented”’ than 
low-status people, and therefore more per- 
missive. This argument too raises difficult 
problems of definition-—-what does one mean 
by “education-oriented?”: one suspects that 
the common answers are heavily middle- 
class in perspective—and of empirical de- 
fensibility. The empirical question eludes 
convincing answers in the absence of sur- 
vey research. One item reported above may, 
however, shed some light on the problem. 
It can be argued that referenda elicit 
“purer” responses than elections in terms of 
education orientation, because they are de- 
void of personality elements and embody 
clear proposals by the “establishment” to 
finance extended educational services and 
facilities. If this premise is accepted, then 
it is interesting to note that referendum 
indices show lower relationships to status 
variables than election indices do. Indeed, 
referendum dissent is correlated with our 
composite social-rank score only barely sig- 
nificantly at the 0.05 level. The inference 
(admittedly shaky) is that high-status com- 
munities are not overwhelmingly more sym- 
pathetic to the educational process. Our | 
conflict-management hypothesis seems to 
explain more. 

Secondly, it might be claimed that high 
status is linked to low conflict simply be- 
cause educational issues are money issues 
and money does not matter so much to the 
affluent. This is a persuasive argument, and 
one that cannot be refuted with the evidence 
at hand. It can hardly be doubted that it ex- 
plains some part of the status-conflict 
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relationship.’ Some evidence does suggest 
that affluence in itself plays a rather minor 
role, especially in school board elections. 
As Table 2 shows, referendum dissent and 
election dissent demonstrate different pat- 
terns of relationship to the status variables. 
Income, education and occupation are as- 
sociated with election dissent at about the 
same strength. Of the three, however, in- 
come shows considerably the strongest rela- 
tionship to referendum dissent. This suggests 
that while the economic factor is usually 
obvious in a referendum, and referenda 
therefore often evoke responses determined 
by ability to pay, something other than 
ability to pay is operating in elections. The 
same conclusion is suggested by the fact 
that every district in the sample that com- 
bined very low tax rates, very high assessed 
valuation per average daily attendance, and 
low social rank, was a district that ranked 
high in electoral conflict. These are districts 
with bountiful industrial tax sources but 
apparently without the conflict-management 
skills to put electoral conflict down. All but 
one are in the upper half of the sample in 
operating expenditure per average daily at- 
tendance, a measure often associated with 
educational “effort.” 

The evidence reviewed seems to support 
if not conclusively establish our hypothesis 
about the role of conflict-management re- 
sources in suppressing community dissent, 
especially in school board elections. The 
point is further reinforced by findings dis- 
cussed in the section to follow, for these 
tell us something about the mechanisms 
through which conflict suppression works 
and the kind of community in which such 
mechanisms are found. 


THE CAUCUS AS A STATUS-RELATED 
CONFLICT-MANAGEMENT DEVICE 


More light can be shed on the mechanics 
of conflict management in school politics by 


18 Ci. the findings of Robert Agger, “The Poli- 
tics of Local Education: a Comparative Study of 
Community Decision-Making,” in D., E. Tope, ed., 
A Forward Look: the Preparation of School Ad- 
méinistrators 1970, Eugene: University of Oregon 
Press, 1962, esp. pp. 133-136; also Carter and 
Sutthoff, op. cit., pp. 132-138; Jerry Miner, Social 
and Economic Factors in Spending for Public 
Education, Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 
1963, 
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examination of the use of nominating 
caucuses, found in about half the districts 
in the sample.* In most cases these have 
been the creation of organized groups in- 
terested in influencing public participation 
in school government. Usually school cau- 
cuses have been fostered by Parent-Teacher 
Associations or Leagues of Women Voters, 
but they are also commonly supported by 
a range of local civic, business, and patriotic 
organizations. They are ordinarily composed 
of representatives of the constituent organi- 
zations or of citizens selected by them under 
carefully drawn procedures. The caucus gen- 
erally establishes its own by-laws and rules 
of procedure.15 

The main task performed by the caucus— 
indeed, the formal reason for its existence— 
is the selection of qualified, “acceptable” 
candidates for school board openings. This 
is usually done by caucus vote after the 
preparation and examination of statements 
about prospective nominees, after interviews 
with them, and often after consultation, 
overt or covert, with members of the school 
board and administration. Emphasis is 
placed on finding the “best” people in the 
community with interests in school prob- 
lems, and sometimes on maintaining an 
areal, functional, or sex distribution on the 
board. In some communities caucuses insist 
on a prescribed term of residence, often five 
years, for nominees. One of the central 
standards of the caucus system is that “the 
job seeks the man, not the man the job.” 
Most significantly, caucuses ordinarily nomi- 
nate only one candidate for each vacant 
board position, and in most caucus commu- 
nities caucus nominees are not opposed by 
candidates from the “outside.” Caucuses 


14 Use of the caucus in the area from which the 
sample was drawn is much higher than the na- 
tional norm. See Alpheus L. White, Local School 
Boards: Organisation and Practices, Office of Edu- 
cation Bulletin 1962, No. 8; Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1962, p. 11, where it is re- 
ported that 3.1 percent of a national sample of 
3,433 districts use caucuses. 

15Qn caucus organization and procedure see 
Arthur C. Muns, A Study of Caucus Committee 
Procedure for Nominating Candidates for Boards 
of Education in Cook, Du Page, and Lake Coun- 
ties, Illinois, unpublished Ed. D. dissertation, 
School of Education, Northwestern University, 
1961. 
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similar in purpose, procedure, and effect are 
in use in some Illinois municipalities. 

The function of the caucus seems ordi- 
narily to be the handling of conflic= or 
potential conflict before it reaches the Level 
of visibility. School officials in caucus com- 
munities often quite clearly see the caucus 
as a part of the conflict-management sys- 
tem. Within the caucus much emphasis is 
placed on “helping” the board and super- 
intendent, and keeping the system operating 
smoothly. Ordinarily, the caucus does not 
serve to focus discontent but to deflect and 
dilute it. This role is furthered by the 
ideology that makes it a social blunder to 
engage in conflict over local matters, and 
particularly matters having to do with edu- 
cation. The use of the caucus is thus one 
aspect of the general thrust toward conflict 
suppression; it also reflects the notion that 
education is a sacred cow, and particularly 
a sacred cow best nurtured by experts in its 
care and feeding. 

These comments perhaps reveal why we 
have chosen the concept of mediating mecha- 
nism to describe the caucus from a frnc- 
tional point of view. Other institutions— 
PTA’s, political parties, etc—might fulfill 
mediating functions for school systems, and 
in some cases they do. With respect to cau- 
cuses, we are interested in their mediating 
functions in contrast to others they might 
perform, e.g., functions of focusing or raising 
the level of conflict. In fact, it appears that 
the caucuses with which we are dealing 
usually play only the mediating part. In 
mediating between community and school 
decision-makers they provide protection 
against “socially disruptive” conflict, take 
the “heat” off decision-makers, and assure 
continuity of perspective and policy on -he 
board. 

From this somewhat idealized description 
of the caucus system, it is rather obvious 
where the device fits into the main thrust 
of our analysis. We should expect the cau- 
cus to be a tool of conflict management in 
low-conflict districts, and we should expect 
it to be most often and most successfully 
used in the high-status districts with more 
skill in conflict management. These expec<a- 
tions are borne out by the evidence. 

The districts in our sample can be di- 
vided into three groups according to their 
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modes of selection of board candidates: 18 
one in which candidates are nominated by 
caucus and are usually or always unopposed 
by “independents” (19); one in which can- 
didates are nominated by caucus but are 
usually or always opposed by “independents” 
(5); and one in which no caucus is in op- 
eration (24). When these groups are di- 
vided by low- and high-conflict (that is, into 
low and high halves on election dissent) the 
results are as predicted: communities m the 
first category bunch in the low conflict 
column and those in the second and third 
tend to fall in the high column. These dis- 
tributions are reported in Table 3. The 


TABLE 3, SCHOOL DISTRICTS BY ELECTION DISSENT 
AND METHOD OF NOMINATION OF BOARD 
CANDIDATIS (N=48) 


Election Dissent 
Board 
Candidates Selection Low High 
Caucus usually unopposed 15 4 
Caucus usually opposed 1 4 
No caucus 8 16 


high-conflict tendency of the middle cate- 
gory requires some additional comment. The 
four districts in this cell may be communi- 
ties where the caucus has missed its mark, 
where its very existence serves to focus and 
magnify conflict rather than suppress it. 
All four are in the highest quartile in elec- 
tion dissent, three are in the lowest and one 
in the second quartile on social rank. 

These relationships between use of the 
caucus and dissent, however, are nearly 
tautological. Of more interest are questions 
about the kinds of communities that can 
make caucuses go, questions about the rela- 
tionship between caucus use and social 
status. Here again the evidence is as our 
theory of conflict would have us predict. As 
Table 4 shows, when districts are divided 
by method of candidate selection and by 
social rank, the caucus districts are more 
likely to be higher in rank and the mixed 
and other districts lower in rank. Further 
analysis reveals that 3 of 5 low-rank cau- 
cus districts are high in conflict, while 13 
of 14 high-rank caucus districts are low in 


16 As described by district superintendents in 
response to a question about nominations practices 
in their districts. 
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Taste 4. SCHOOL DISTRICTS BY ELECTION DISSENT, 
Socar RANK, AND METHOD OF NOMONATING Boarp 
CANDIDATES (N:248) 


Low High 
Social Rank Social Rank 

Board Candi- Low High Low High 
date Selection Dissent Dissent Dissent Dissent 
Caucus usually 

opposed 2 3 13 1 
Caucus usually 

opposed 0 4 1 0 
No caucus 4 11 4 5 


conflict. Thus it appears that high-rank 
communities are not only more likely to 
have caucuses but are more likely to make 
them work as conflict-management devices. 

This is not meant to suggest that the 
relationships among status, the use of medi- 
ating mechanisms, and conflict are neces- 
sarily “rational,” i.e., that caucuses are al- 
ways explicitly and consciously established 
and run as conflict-suppressing devices. Such 
an assertion would reach far beyond the 
data we have at hand. We cannot know on 
tbe basis of available evidence whether the 
caucus is used because it manages conflict 
or exists because the conditions of conflict 
permit it to exist; the answer probably 
varies from place to place. We can feel con- 
fident, however, that there are systematic 
relationships operating among these three 
variables, and it seems highly probable that 
the presence of conflict-management skills 
is the connecting linkage. 

One further point of information is per- 
tinent to the role of the caucus in school 
system politics. It appears that whether or 
not a district uses a caucus has no appreci- 
able effect on levels of dissent on referenda, 
and this holds even when social rank is 
controlled. That is to say, the three types 
of districts distinguished by method of 
selecting board candidates perform substan- 
tially alike on referendum dissent if social 
rank is held constant. On one level, this can 
perhaps be explained by the fact that there 
is ordinarily no direct link between caucus 
activity and referendum campaigns. Cau- 
cuses usually confine themselves to making 
board nominations and do not take positions 
on ballot issues. They were not cited by 
superintendents as groups that either help 
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or hinder referendum campaigns. The irrele- 
vance of caucuses ‘to referenda may help 
clarify a point established earlier, namely, 
the generally neutral relationship between 
participation in referenda and social status. 
(See Table 2). The implications may not be 
as neutral as the statistics. As we have noted 
earlier, referenda almost always represent 
the desires of the board and administration. 
While referendum participation may be 
higher or lower from district to district with- 
out regard to status, it is more likely to be 
dissident to the established order in low- 
status communities and supportive in high 
ones. Although people in high-status com- 
munities solve their election problems im 
the caucus and stay away from the polls 
in droves, they go to the polls to validate 
the policies the “establishment” submits on 
referenda. Voting on referenda in such cases 
may be a response to an urge to protect the 
integrity of existing institutions and routines. 


STATUS, CONFLICT, AND DECISION- 
MAKING INSTITUTIONS 


The school system characteristics we have 
been discussing might also be supposed to 
have consequences for the conduct of school 
business, i.e., for the character, style, and 
outputs of decision-making institutions. 
While our evidence on these matters is 
limited, it can take us some way into the 
problem. Our theoretical expectations flow 
from what has been said before. Given the 
nature of school functions and legal institu- 
tions, the key point in school government 
would seem to be the relations and the dis- 
tribution of power between superintendent 
and board? Their respective positions are 
based on two different types of authority, 
one deriving from technical expertise, the 
other from formal rank.1® It 1s our hypothe- 
sis that high-status, low-conflict districts are 


17 For discussion of this point and some of its 
implications see Minar, “Community Character- 
istics, Conflict, and Power Structures,” op. ch. 
pp. 130-133. 

18 Stated in terms of role theory this problem 
is a large part of the subject of Neal C. Gross, 
Ward S. Mason, and Alexander McEachern, Ex- 
plorations in Role Analysis: Studies of the School 
Superintendency Role, New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, 1958. See also Neal C. Gross, Who Runs 
Our Schools, New York: Wiley, 1958. 
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likely to lean more heavily on technical 
authority, to hire experts, retain them for 
long periods of time, and grant them con- 
siderable decision latitude. It is also sup- 
posed that boards in these districts will 
reflect their constituents’ higher status in oc- 
cupation and education. Conversely, boards 
in low-status, high-conflict districts are ex- 
pected to be “harder” for the superintendent 
to “work with,” more inclined to participate 
in the handling of administrative detail, less 
well-educated, and in lower-status occupa- 
tions. The differences in decision-making we 
would suppose to derive from differences in 
conditioning to, understanding of, and out- 
look on expertise and division of labor, dif- 
ferences rooted in the experience of status 
groups. Thus the better-educated and those 
in professional and managerial occupations 
are those who respect and understand spe- 
cialization and delegation, those who see it 
in their own life routines. Similar distinc- 
tions might be expected in municipal gov- 
ernment, particularly with respect to man- 
ager-council relationships in various kinds 
of communities. 

Although the evidence is not complete or 
conclusive, these hypotheses were borne out 
for the sample under study. Two measures 
of board status, education and occupation, 
were drawn from interview materials. On 
education, districts were divided into two 
categories, one made up of those with all 
board members college trained, and one of 
those with part or none college trained. 
As predicted, low-conflict (low-dissent) dis- 
tricts tend to be districts with more highly 
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TABLE 5. SCHOOL Districts BY ELECTION DISSENT, 
REFERENDUM DISSENT, AND BOARD 
EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 


Election Referendum 

Dissent Dissent 
Low High Low High 
All college 16 6 16 5 
Other 8 18 5 17 
24 24 21 22 


Norte: For election dissent, 76.797; for referen- 
dur dissent, x°=10.244. Both are significant at the 
0.01 level. 


educated boards. (Table 5.) A slightly dif- 
ferent kind of analysis with board occupa- 
tion yielded similar results. Combined occu- 
pational distributions for the board mem- 
berships of low- and high-conflict districts 
indicate that the former have heavier con- 
centrations of managerial-professional people 
and housewives and lower concentrations of 
small proprietors and clerical-sales work- 
ers.!? An interesting incidental finding of 
this analysis is that low-conflict districts 
include a higher proportion of housewives, 
probably a reflection of different status- 
group perspectives on the role of women. 
(Table 6.) 

As to administrative style and distribu- 
tion of power, present discussion will be- 
limited to answers to one question posed 
to superintendents: “On what kinds of 


19 For comparable data on national and regional 
samples of school boards see White, op. cit., pp. 
17-31. 


TABLE 6. OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION (PERCENT) oF ScHOOL Boarp MEMBERS FOR 
Low asp Hica Dissent DISTRICTS ON ELECTIONS AND REFERENDA 


Election Dissent Referendum Dissent 
Low High Low High 

Occupation Districts Districts Districts Districts 
Managerial-professional 59 44 63 45 
Small Proprietors 4 15 6 10 
White-collar-sales 11 25 12 21 
Skilled workers and foreman 10 10 4 15 
Housewives 16 6 14 9 

Totals 100% 100% 100% 100% 

N * 167 163 145 151 


* Totals do not indicate full membership of 7 members per board. The discrepancies between these 
totals and ideal totals (168, 168, 147, 154 by columns respectively) are accounted ror by board vacancies 


at time of interview and uncodeable responses. 
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things is the board most likely to question 
administrative decisions and actions?” An- 
swers are Classified in Table 7 by high and 
low election dissent. The data suggest that 
low-conflict district boards tend to see fi- 
nance and capital-development problems as 
their most appropriate spheres of action, and 
personnel and “minor policy” issues as best 
left to the administration. High-conflict dis- 
trict boards, on the other hand, are more 
likely to question personnel and “minor” 
policy decisions. These distinctions indicate 
at least a probability of differences of the 
expected kind. The same might be said of 
evidence that superintendents have longer 
tenure in low-conflict districts, although this 


TABLE 7. SCHOOL Districts BY ELECTION DISSENT 
AND TYPE OF ADMINISTRATIVE Decision Boarn Is 
REPORTED Most LIKELY to QUESTION 


Election Dissent 

Board Most Se 

Likely to Question About Low High 
Finance, new construction 9 4 
Personnel, hiring 3 4 
Minor policies 0 9 
Curriculum 2 1 
Nothing 6 4 
No clear answer 4 2 
Totals 24 24 


may also reflect career aspirations of school 
administrators toward the more prestigious 
(and better-paying) high-status communi- 
ties. 


SOME CONCLUSIONS AND UNANSWERED 
QUESTIONS 


The major points in the interpretation of 
school politics discussed above are that con- 
flict is differently and more easily handled 
in communities with larger resources of 
skills in conflict management, and that these 
resources are associated with indicators of 
what is commonly called social status. Thus 
the social structure of a community imparts 
a tone to the local political system. This is 
tantamount to saying that, as far as school 
affairs are concerned, some communities are 
more susceptible to leadership than others, 
probably because their people are more ac- 
customed to the division of responsibility 
that leadership entails. 
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We do not mean to suggest that all phe- 
nomena of school politics can be explained 
in this way, but rather that this relationship 
between social structure and political proc- 
ess forms an important back-drop or base- 
line that conditions the way communities 
respond to stimuli. Thus such questions as 
what happens to low-conflict communities 
in the event of a deep ideological schism or 
what happens to a high-conflict community 
in the presence of extraordinarily skilled 
technical leadership remain substantially un- 
touched. Nor are we able to do more than 
speculate on the extent to which this rela- 
tionship is peculiar to the special circum- 
stances of the school system, and whether 
it would hold in some modified form in 
larger and non-suburban cities. On the latter 
point, discussions of central city politics 
often make much of the drain of upper- and 
middle-class leadership. Such discussions 
presumably do not mean that no leaders 
remain, but that the supply of skills and 
skill-supporting perspectives has passed be- 
low some critical point. Such problems re- 
main for further research and analysis. 

In several respects these findings rein- 
force what has been reported from studies 
of community political behavior on non- 
school issues. Direct comparisons are diff- 
cult because rather few have used communi- 
ties as units of analysis and/or utilized in- 
dicators of aggregate behavior cumulated 
over a period of years. However, some of 
the more obvious links of this to related re- 
search may be mentioned here. 

The positive relationship between indi- 
vidual political participation and social 
status has repeatedly been documented by 
election and attitude research.*° There is 
nothing in our aggregate data, of course, 


20 See, for example, Robert E. Agger, Daniel 
Goldrich, and Bert E. Swanson, The Rulers and 
the Ruled, New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1964; 
Bernard R. Berelson, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, and Wil- 
liam N. McPhee, Voting, Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1954; Angus Campbell, Philip Con- 
verse, Warren Miller, and Donald S. Stokes, The 
American Voter, New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1960; Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Bernard Berelson, and 
Hazel Gaudet, The People’s Choice, New York: 
Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, 1944. Much of this and 
related literature is summarized in Lester W. Mi- 
brath, Political Participation: How and Why Do 
People Get Involved in Politics?, Chicago: Rand 
McNally and Company, 1965, esp. pp. 110-141. 
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that contradicts such findings. Indeed, by 
inference they may help explain the phe- 
nomena we have been considering. In the 
“ordinary run” of community political life 
a rather thin layer of actives tend to be 
involved, and these tend to be people of 
higher status.24 When the community is 
agitated by an issue, however, others tend 
to be drawn in, the level of participation 
and dissent tends to be raised, and the 
situation tends to take on more aspects of 
conflict. Coleman reports that in fluoridation 
referenda a higher turnout is likely to be 
associated with a more negative outcome.”* 
Our school voting data reveal the same re- 
lationship both for long-run district be- 
havior and for individual voting occasions.* 
On a number of kinds of local issues, includ- 
ing fluoridation, extension of other govern- 
ment services, metropolitan reform, and 
manager plan adoptions and abandonments, 
negative votes are likely to be cast by and 
negative attitudes held by people of lower 
educational, income, and occupational sta- 
tus.24 Such conclusions have been reached 


21 See the formulation in Scott Greer, “The So- 
cial Structure and Political Process of Suburbia,” 
American Soctological Review, 25 (August, 1960), 
pp. 514-522; and Walter C. Kaufman and Scott 
Greer, “Voting in a Metropolitan Community,” 
Social Forces, 37 (March, 1960), pp. 196-204; 
these emphasize the role of life style as well as 
status in differentiating participation levels. Much 
literature has also pointed out the role of status 
and organizational skills in non-election participa- 
tion. See, eg., the discussions of participation in 
urban renewal in James Q. Wilson, “Planning and 
Politics: Citizen Participation in Urban Renewal,” 
Journal of the American Institute of Planners, 29 
(November, 1963), pp. 242-249; Harold Kaplan, 
Urban Renewal Politics: Slum Clearance in Newark, 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1963, p. 
136; also Coleman, op. cit., p. 22. 

22 Coleman, tbid., p. 19. 

28 Product-moment correlations between partici- 
pation and dissent, election by election and referen- 
dum by referendum across all districts in the sample, 
yielded these coefficients: board elections, r—=+-0.53; 
referenda, r==-+-0.48. 

24 Bernard Mauser and Judith Mauser, “A Study 
of the Anti-Scientific Attitude,” Scientific American, 
192 (February, 1955), pp. 35-39; Thomas F. A. 
“Plaut, “Analysis of Voting Behavior on a Fluorida- 
tion Referendum,” Public Optnion Quarteriy, 23 
(Summer, 1959), pp. 213-222; Morris Davis, “Com- 
munity Attitudes Toward Fluoridation,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, 23 (Winter, 1959-60), pp. 
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both from sample survey and from aggregate 
data. 

In some studies the elements likely to re- 
act in “negative” wavs are identified as those 
more unattached or alienated from social 
life; in any case they constitute a large and 
usually passive bloc of participants in com- 
munity decision-making.*5 We will not at- 
tempt here to delimit the conditions under 
which such people may become activated. It 
is interesting to note, however, that in many 
cases they seem to be impelled by fear or 
suspicion of science and of expertise.7° They 
also seem likely to be people less committed 
to and less accustomed to working with 
established decision-making procedures. As 
Kornhauser suggests, “People who have 
fewer attachments to the community are less 
likely to support the rules according to 
which community affairs are generally con- 
ducted.” #7 

These observations may provide clues as 
to some of the forces at work in the school 
political systems at which our data have 
given us a long-run and aggregate look. 
School politics, like other aspects of sub- 
urban community life, tend to be oriented 
around a set of rules and procedures for 
settling issues in established ways. In a 
sense the question is how well the rules are 
kept, which means in good part how much 
the control of the “establishment” is main- 


474-482; William A. Gamson, “The Fluoridation 
Dialogue: Is It an Ideological Conflict?” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, 25 (Winter, 1961), pp. 526-537; 
William Kornhauser, “Power and Participation in 
the Local Community,” in Roland L. Warren 
(ed.), Perspectives on the Local Community: a 
Book of Readings, Chicago: Rand McNally and 
Company, 1966; James A. Norton, “Referenda Vot- 
ing in a Metropolitan Area,” Western Political Quar- 
terly, 16 (March, 1963>, pp. 195-212; Edgar L. 
Sherbenou, “Class, Participation, and the Council- 
Manager Plan,” Public Administration Review, 21 
(Summer, 1961), pp. 131-135; Leo F. Schnore 
and Robert R. Alford, “Forms of Government 
and Socioeconomic Characteristics of Suburbs,” 
Administrative Science Quarterly, 8 (June, 1963), 
pp. 1-17; Edward K. Stene and George K. Floro, 
Abandonment of the Manager Plan, Lawrence: 
University of Kansas Press, 1953. 

25 Coleman, op. cit., p. B. 

28 For discussion, see esp. Davis, op. cit.; Korn- 
hauser, op. cit.; Mauser, op. at.; Gamson, op. cit. 

27 Kornhauser, op. cit., p. 496. 
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tained. Our measures of dissent are measures 
of the success of these efforts. 

Two of the qualities of a system that may 
determine this success are the potential of 
threats to the establishment within the com- 
munity, and the skill with which potential 
threats are handled. Any community of any 
size in American society today must contain 
the seeds of threat, though their number 
and the probability of their growth doubt- 
less vary greatly from place to place. Thus 
our high-status communities may be lower 
in dissent in part because they harbor pro- 
portionately fewer potential dissenters. 
Much of our analysis, however, has pointed 
toward the availability of conflict-manage- 
ment skills as a crucial factor in maintaining 
low dissent levels. Low-conflict systems, if 
our suppositions are correct, have experi- 
enced the political leadership of those, both 
lay and professional, who are adept at allay- 
~ ing conflict before it reaches the threshold 
at which the less attached become acti- 
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vated.?® At their most effective, they have 
even developed institutional devices, like the 
caucus, to reinforce the conflict-suppression 
capacity of the system. These communities 
and their leaders are also the most likely 
to accept the guidance of educational ex- 
perts, for they probably possess less latent 
suspicion of expertise, and more effective 
modes of neutralizing it when it becomes 
active. 

If the professionalization of American so- 
ciety continues, perhaps such perspectives 
and the operating modes they foster will 
become increasingly characteristic of deci- 
sion-making in local communities. The con- 
sequences of this change for democratic 
community responsibility and for the educa- 
tional outputs of school systems are ques- 
tions that remain for speculation, evaluation, 
and; hopefully, future research. 


28 For an example and discussion, see Coleman, 
op. cit., p. 12. 


ROLE ACTIVATION CONFLICT: A STUDY OF 
INDUSTRIAL INSPECTION 


DEREK PucH 
The University of Aston in Birmingham, England 


This paper reviews some of the literature on role conflict, and then examines in detail, on 
the basis of an empirical study, one example of such role conflict. Expectations are keld of 
inspectors in manufacturing industry to be both a quality assurance and a production auxili- 
ary, but these expectations are often incompatible and role conflict ensues. The particular 
form the conflict takes is the questioning of the relevance and priorities of these expecta- 
tions in relation to a particular problem situation. The legitimacy of any of the expectations 
is not challenged, since both inspection and production men specifically legitimize each others’ 
expectations in general terms. It is suggested that this type of role conflict be called “role- 
activation” conflict, since the dispute is over which facet of the role function should be 
activated in a particular situation, This type of conflict may be distinguished from “role- 
legitimation” conflict in’ which the occupant of the focal role and the members of the role set 
challenge the legitimacy of each others’ expectations. A most important difference between 
the two types is that in role-activation conflict a common form of resolution involves the 
Nice sea activation of multiple expectations—a resolution not available in role-legitima- 
tion conflict. 


N their seminal book Explorations in 
Role Analysis,’ Gross, Mason and Mc- 
Eachern maintain that role theory has 
been relatively sterile in its generation of 


1 Neal Gross, Ward S. Mason, and Alexander W. 
McEachern, Explorations in Role Analysis, New 
York: Wiley, 1958. 


insightful hypotheses for empirical investi- 
gation, although it has been useful in draw- 
ing attention to particular phenomena. They 
suggest that one possible reason for this 
paucity of empirical hypotheses is the holis- 
tic manner in which the concept “role” has 
been defined and used. The term refers to a 
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family of concepts which need to be dis- 
tinguished from one another and studied 
empirically. Not enough attention has been 
given to the distinction between expectations 
and behavior, and between legitimate and 
illegitimate expectations: role consensus 
among groups of role-definers and even in 


society-at-large has been assumed and thus - 


not subjected to investigation, and so on. 
Operational definitions are required, and 
these and other distinctions must be studied, 
if role theory is to become heuristically use- 
ful. This paper is offered as a contribution 
to this process. 

Role theory has developed a considerable 
and sometimes confusing array of terms 
which makes it necessary for us to start with 
basic definitions. A role is a set of expecta- 
tions and behaviors associated with a given 
position in a social system. We shall follow 
Levinson ? in using this as a blanket term, 
and distinguish within it, where necessary, 
three more specifically defined elements: (1) 
role expectations are the set of structurally 
given normative demands and responsibili- 
ties associated with a position; (2) a role 
conception is an individual’s definition of 
what someone in his position is supposed to 
think and do; (3) role performance is an 
individual’s actual behavior in respect of 
his position. There is, of course, no neces- 
sarily direct one-to-one relationship between 
these three elements, since an individual’s 
role conception and role performance are a 
function not only of the role expectations 
put upon him, but also of his personality, 
abilities and attitudes. A further distinction 
between types of role expectation, crucial 
for our discussion, is made by Gross et al3 
An actor may consider that a member of his 
role-set has a right to hold certain expecta- 
tions of him, but no right to hold certam 
others. A legitimate expectation will be 
called a perceived obligation, an illegitimate 
expectation a perceived pressure. 

Role conflict occurs when an individual is 
subjected to incompatible role expectations. 
Two main sources have been identified in 


2 Daniel J. Levinson, “Role, Personality, and 
Social Structure in the Organizational Setting,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 58 
(1959) pp. 170-180. 

3 Op. cit. 


the literature. The terminology varies, but 
the concepts are well established. In multiple 
role conflict * there is a conflict of expecta- 
tions due to an individual holding a position 
in each of two or more different social sys- 


tems. (This has also been called intraper- ` 


sonal role conflict,5 inter-role conflict,® role 
incompatibility,’ and so forth.) The classic 
example here is the conflict between a man’s 
roles at work and at home. There may also 
be imcompatibility between a man’s work 
role and his trade union role, his religious 
affiliations and his social activities, and so on. 

In single role conflict, which will be our 
main concern here, there is a conflict of ex- 
pectations concerning a single position due 
to the differing expectations of members of 
the social system with whom the individual 
interacts, i.e., due to differences between the 
members of his role-set. This has been called 
role incompatibility,® role confusion,® inter- 
personal role conflict, intra-role conflict, 
and inter-sender conflict.4* Standard here are 
the studies of the conflicting expectations of 
Management and workers of the foreman 
as “the man in the middle.” Similar studies 
of conflicting expectations of School Boards 
and teachers on School Superintendents,” 
and of bureaucratic and professional expec- 
tations of scientists in research organiza- 
tions,14 may be noted. The conflict is exac- 
erbated where the social system is a formal 
organization which concurrently legitimizes 


4David Krech, Richard S. Crutchfield, and Eger- 
ton L. Ballachey, Individual in Society, New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1962. 

ë John W. Thibaut and Harold H. Kelley, Tke 
Social Psychology of Groups, New York: Wiley, 
1961. 

® Gross et al., op. cit.; Robert L. Kahn, Donald 
M. Wolfe, Robert P. Quinn, J. Diedrick Snoek, and 
R. A. Rosenthal, Organizational Stress, New York: 
Wiley, 1964. 

t Georg Simmel, Conflict, and The Web of Group 
Affiliations, Glencoe: Free Press, 1955. 

8 Krech, Crutchfield, and Ballachey, op. cit. 

9A. Paul Hare, Handbook of Small Group Re- 
search, Glencoe: Free Press, 1962. 

10 Thibaut and Kelley, op. cit. 

11 Gross et al., op. cit. 

12 Kahn et al., op. cit. 

18 Melvin Seeman, “Role Conflict and Ambiva- 
lence in Leadership,” American Sociological Re- 
view, 18 (August, 1953), pp. 373-380. 

14 Paula Brown, “Bureaucracy in a Government 
Laboratory,” Social Forces, 32 (1953-54) pp. 259- 
268. 
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two incompatible expectations, as in 
Grusky’s study of the conflict between treat- 
ment and custodial expectations among 
prison camp officials.1® 

This type of role conflict, conflicting ex- 
pectations of members (usually groups or 
categories) of an individual’s role-set owing 
to their location in a formal organization 
and consequent structural perspective, bas 
been the most frequent subject of investi- 
gation, but other variants of single role con- 
flict have also been noted. Hare 18 uses the 
term “role collision” to indicate the situa- 
tion occurring if two individuals hold 
roles which overlap in some respect, for 
example, two doctors who are called to treat 
the same patient. Seeman‘? has examined 
the situation in which there is significant 
disagreement within the criterion group (i.e. 
one category of members of the role-set) on 
the role expectations of a particular posi- 
tion. He found a 60-40 split in opinion 
among teachers on a question such as 
whether a school superintendent should in- 
vite them to his home for social occasions. 
Gross et alt8 also challenge very strongly 
the assumption of consensus of role defini- 
tion in any situation. Seeman 1° describes a 
variant in which there is agreement within 
the role-set, but on expectations which are 
mutually difficult to achieve under the given 
institutional conditions. Frank 7° labels this 
an “over-defined” role. We shall return to 
this type of situation in greater detail after 
a description of the empirical study of in- 


spectors, 


THE INSPECTION FUNCTION 


This study is concerned with the relation- 
ship between the inspection and production 
. departments of an engineering firm and the 
role conflicts which derive therefrom.*1 The 


48 Oscar Grusky, “Role Conflict in Organiza- 
tion” Administrative Science Quarterly, 3 (1958- 
59), pp. 452-472, 

16 Op. cit. 

17 Op. cit. 

18 OY. cit. 

18 Op. cit. 

20 Andrew G. Frank, “Administrative Role Defi- 
nition and Social Changes,” Human Organisation, 
23 (1963—64), pp. 238-242. 

21 For a general discussion of the psychological 
and sociological problems involved in inspection, 
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firm, which will be referred to as Messrs. Aye 
Ltd., manufacture electrical appliances by 
the usual mass production methods. The 
firm has three main plants making different 
electrical products, but organized on com- 
parable lines. During the investigation the 
writer interviewed every member of the pro- 
duction and inspection hierarchies from 
foreman to chief executive (51 interviews). 
The interviews were unstructured and took 
the form of a discussion of the inspection- 
production relationship and its conflicts.” 

The functions of an inspection depart- 
ment in an engineering firm are well estab- 
lished in the management literature.** They 
may be regarded as threefold: 


1. Inspection as an assurance of quality. The 
first function of inspection is that of com- 
paring the articles produced with the stand- 
ard laid down. 


2. Inspection as a Production Auxiliary. The 
second function of inspection is to provide 
information on the quality of manufacture 
during the actual production process. The aim 
of immediate and continuous “feed-back” of 
quality information to the production oper- 
ator is not only to detect faulty work, but to 
prevent it from occurring. 


3. Inspection as a Management Control. The 
third function of inspection is as part of the 
control system of management. It is from 
inspection department reports that top man- 
agement obtains its information on the effi- 
ciency of the plants as regards quality. 


see: R. M. McKenzie and Derek S. Pugh, “Some 
Human Aspects of Inspection,” Journal of the In- 
stitution of Production Engineers, 35, 1957, pp. 
378-387; R. M. McKenzie “On the Accuracy of In- 
spectors,” Ergonomics, 1 (1958), pp. 258-272; 
L. H. Thomas, Tke Control of Quality, London: 
Thames and Hudson, 1965. 

22 The empirical study described here was part of 
a project directed by R. M. McKenzie on “Human 
Aspects of Inspection in Industry” carried out at 
the Social Sciences Research Centre of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh during 1956. The project was 
sponsored by the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research and partly financed from Coun- 
terpart Funds derived from United States Eco- 
nomic Aid. The author is greatly indebted to his 
senior colleague and to the members of the firm 
concerned for generous help given at all stages of 
the investigation. 

38 See for example Joseph M. Juran, Quality 
Control Handbook, second edition, N.Y.: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1962; E. F. L. Brech, The Principles 
and Practice of Management, second edition, Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green, 1963; L. H. Thomas, of. 
cit. 
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The Inspection departments at Ayes con- 
form to this pattern. They have the usual 
tasks of goods inwards, standards room, 
process and final inspection. In addition they 
prepare rejection and scrap reports. The 
departments also have the responsibility for 
the issue of re-operation tickets for work 
where this is necessary. It is their preroga- 
tive to allocate the charge for this and for 
scrap costs to the section responsible. Origi- 
nally decisions on this matter were made 
by discussion among the various depart- 
ments, but so much argument ensued that 
this was discontinued and the responsibility 
given entirely to inspection. 

In this situation it is not surprising that 
role conflict concerning the inspection func- 
tion exists at Ayes. This can easily be iden- 
tified by reference to the management inter- 
views and also by reference to a further 61 
structured interviews which were held with 
the “patrol inspectors”—the front-line mem- 
bers of the inspection department, whose job 
it is to check the quality of the work pro- 
duced. In every case except one, their re- 
plies showed an awareness of the inherent 
role conflict.24 In the stressful inspection 
situation the need for inspectors to be tact- 
ful, to be able to get along with people and 
to have integrity, is continually emphasized 
both in these interviews and in the literature 
on the subject. It is this very emphasis 
on “Human Relations” skills which demon- 
strates the existence of sources of role-con- 
flict. 


THE CAUSES OF ROLE CONFLICT BETWEEN 
INSPECTION AND PRODUCTION 


What are the causes of this role conflict? 
Let us consider first the obvious hypothesis 
that the role conception of inspection (that 
its primary function is quality assurance) 
comes into conflict with the production ex- 
pectation of inspection (as primarily a pro- 
duction auxiliary) and that role conflict 


24 A detailed analysis of this material from the 
point of view of inspectors’ attitudes and their re- 
lation to the organizational structure of Messrs. 
Aye is given in D. S. Pugh, Organizational Prob- 
lems of Inspection, Journal of Management Stud- 
ies (in press). 

25 Juran, op. cit.; Brech, op. cit.; British Produc- 
tivity Council, Inspection in Industry, Productiv- 
ity Report, London, B.P.C., 1953. 


therefore ensues. There is evidence in favor 
of this analysis. The Inspection departments 
certainly feel that their basic job is to carry 
out their assurance function. One chief in- 
spector put it: “After all, in the end we are 
here as policemen.” 

The inspection departments feel that their 
other functions have come upon them rather 
more fortuitously, because they happen to 
be in a good position to do them rather than 
because they are a basic part of inspection’s 
work. Their reasons for having these func- 
tions in addition to quality assurance show 
this. For example, they are responsible for 
the allocation of scrap and re-operation 
charges because they do have the figures 
available and are a department not usually 
involved. (A number of their other non- 
assurance functions are defended in these 
same ad hoc ways.) 

A result of this is that functions other 
than assurance are regarded as far more 
expendable since they are of necessity less 
clearly defined. They are much more easily 
abrogated when a “crisis” occurs in favor 
of the assurance function. From the point 
of view of role-conflicts the difficulty is that 
it is precisely in a crisis that production ex- 
pects the auxiliary function to take prece- 
dence over the assurance one. 

The production department’s basic expec- 
tation of inspection is that it should func- 
tion as a “production auxiliary.” For ex- 
ample: “Inspection is an adjunct and an 
assistance” {a production manager). Cou- 
pled with this stress on the auxiliary func- 
tion, there is the insistence that there should 
be no division of responsibility—the respon- 
sibility for quality rests with production in 
the same way as the responsibility for quan- 


tity and cost. A common remark by produc- | 


tion men is: “Quality cannot be inspected 
into the product.” 
On this analysis, using Gross, Mason and 


McEachern’s 7 terms, the role conflicts of | 


inspectors are due to their perceived obli- 
gation to be a quality assurance becoming 
incompatible with their perceived pressure 
to be a production auxiliary, This view has 
some plausibility, but it is, in fact, too sim- 
ple and too stark to account for the facts 
of the situation. It implies that each side 


26 Op cht. 
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presses its own expectations to the exclusion 
of the other’s (whose legitimacy it ques- 
tions). “Inspection is here to ensure that 
only good products go out of the factory 
gate; it is not our concern how this is 
achieved,” and “Inspection is here to help 
us make a good product, not to sit in judg- 
ment on us,” would be the extreme typical 
reactions if this stark situation held good. 
In fact, it will be demonstrated that neither 
side questions the legitimacy of the other’s 
expectations in this way. — 


STANDARDS OF ACCEPTABILITY 


The question of acceptable standards in 
modern. industrial production is a very 
thorny one. In theory the procedure is 
straightforward. The standards are set by 
the engineering department; they specify. 
the dimensions and tolerance of all parts to 
be made, The production department pro- 
duces work to these standards, and it is-the 
responsibility of the inspection department 
to reject any work which does not come up 
to them. - 

In practice the position is not so simple. 
As one general manager of Ayes put it: “At 
least three-quarters of what we produce here 
is not to drawing.” The basic inspection de- 
cision thus becomes not whether the job is 
up to the standard laid down or not, but 
whether there is a sufficiently large error on 
a sufficiently critical dimension to warrant 
rejection. -This is a more nebulous and sub- 
jective matter than the specifications: and 
tolerance of an engineering drawing. It also 
requires two judgments, on the degree of 
error and on the “criticalness” of the di- 
- mension concerned. An inspection decision 
_ can be challenged on both these grounds. 

Whether a dimension is critical or not is not 
marked on the drawings, so that a non- 
critical dimension that could be anything 
from say 1 to 2 inches, will still be marked 
one inch plus or minus five-thousandths. 
From the point of view of inspection, the 
result is that decisions on acceptability are 
not the simple straightforward ones that 
they should be in theory, but complex and 
less clearly definable ones, subjected to 
a variety of “obligations” which inspectors 
accept as legitimate. 

The first of these is cost. For example, a 
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chief inspector said: “We could insist that 
every part is made exactly to drawing, but 
that would shoot the cost up sky-high.” 
Then there is the schedule pressure, For 
example, a foreman inspector said: “We 
must give production people a reasonable 
chance to produce the target.” ‘There is also 
the direct sales pressure. When there is an 
expanding market, the demand for products 
ensures that production comes to the fore. 
In a contracting market, the standards of 
the sales force go up, and they are willing 
to make complaints about faults which they 
would earlier have passed over. In the face 
of such sales pressure, inspection combines 
with production to maintain that the stand- 
ards are high enough. 

Standards of acceptability are thus the 
end result of a social process and it is clear 
that inspection accepts the need to adjust 
these standards to the obligations of the 
situation, and that the production auxiliary 
expectations laid on them in this respect, 
are legitimate. 


THE PRESSURES ON THE PRODUCTION 
DEPARTMENT 


Production’s expectations of the inspec- 
tion function must be considered in the light 
of the forces to which the production super- 
vision is exposed. The three major controls 
are on the quantity, cost and quality of the 
product, and are exercised by the Planning, 
Cost and Inspection Departments respec- 
tively. The Planning Department issues the 
schedules, the Cost Department produces 
the budgets, and the Inspection Department 
sets the standard of acceptable work, The 
interviews reveal that the control exercised 
by the Planning and Cost Departments is 
felt by production to be considerably greater 
than that exerted by inspection. 

In this situation, production supervision 
does not contest the legitimacy of the Inspec- 
tion Department acting as an independent 
quality assurance. For example a produc- 
tion manager was asked: “If inspection is 
a production assistance, what do you think 
of the idea that it should report to produc- 
tion?” He replied: “I wouldn’t want to have 
inspection at the moment. The problems of 
production have such ramifications of mate- 
rial control, progress control and so on that. 
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I wouldn’t want to take on inspection as 
well. And you would be trying to push things 
over the borderline at times.” All produc- 
tion supervisors, when asked the same ques- 
tion, felt that there must be an independent 
final inspection, not responsible in any way 
to production. 

We have now seen that there is basic 
agreement upon the inspection functions of 
quality assurance and production auxiliary 
among both inspection and production. 
These two sets of expectations are accepted 
as legitimate, yet they are often incompati- 
ble, and role conflict certainly occurs. We 
must therefore examine more closely what 
form this conflict takes. 


CONFLICT SITUATIONS AND THEIR 
RESOLUTION 


The typical situation which gives rise to 
conflict between inspection and production 
occurs when an inspector has rejected a 
certain product or part as not being up to 
the necessary quality standards. This affects 
a production supervisor’s ability to achieve 
his schedule and keep within his budgeted 
costs. The conflicts arise because Production 
questions not the legitimacy of the quality 
assurance function, but only the relevance 
and priority of the particular judgment 
involved. The question is asked: “Surely 
this product is good enough, considering it is 
half past three on a Friday afternoon and 
we have a consignment to get away before 
the weekend—and there has been so much 
trouble making it that we are already over- 
spent on our budgeted allowance?” And 
these are obligations which, as we have 
seen, Inspection, too, recognizes as legiti- 
mate. With engineering drawings of neces- 
sity having limits to their complete speci- 
fication of the product, the translation of 
“a good product” into “a good enough 
product” is accepted by Inspection. So the 
conflict in these situations is always re- 
stricted to a particular decision, and is not 
generalized to the whole function. This, oi 
course, scales it down considerably and keeps 
it within manageable bounds. The argument 
is over which facet of the inspection func- 
tion should be activated at this particular 
time—-quality assurance or production aux- 
iliary. 
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The outcome of this conflict can be con- 
sidered in terms of a scale from greatest to 
least conflict. Since both sides accept the 
legitimacy of both facets of the inspection 
function, conflict is most marked when only 
one of these aspects is activated at the ex- 
pense of the other, This is the case when 
there is an appeal to a higher authority—as 
is always possible in a hierarchical organi- 
zation like a factory. The line authority (the 
higher management of the factory), or the 
technical authority (the engineering depart- 
ment), may be brought in. This form of out- 
come involves, either specifically or at least 
by implication, a re-definition or clarifica- 
tion of the standards. In effect it has now ` 
been added to the drawings that this degree 
of departure from them is, or is not, accep- 
table. . 

At the other extreme, since both sides 
accept the legitimacy of both facets of the 
inspection function, conflict is least marked 
when both of these aspects are activated at 
the same time. This is the case when the 
inspection department demonstrates that it 
is at the same time both a quality assurance 
and a production auxiliary, It can do this 
most elegantly by issuing a “temporary con- 
cession”-—which it has discretion to do. This 
permits a specific limited departure from 
standard in a particular case. Thus, by in- 
sisting that the bad work is a departure from 
standard the inspection department is ful- 
filling its quality assurance function, while 
by allowing a temporary concession it is 
acting as a production auxiliary. This in- 
volves no change in standards which would 


` have implications for the future; it affects 


only the resolution of the particular con- 
flict. It will be seen that the pressures for 
change in standards are directly related to 
the degree of conflict. 

Between these two extremes, situations 
occur in which the inspection department 
attempts to reduce the conflict by showing 
that, while it must activate its quality as- 
surance function by rejecting the product, 
it is also prepared to activate its production 
auxiliary function at the same time (al- 
though perhaps not to the same degree). 
A common way of doing this, if a mixed 
batch of good and bad parts is under dis- 
pute, is to offer to sort them out on behalf 
of Production. Inspection can show some 
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degree of involvement by discussing with 
Production the causes and possible remedies 
of high re-operation or scrap charges. 


ROLE-ACTIVATION CONFLICT 


The foregoing discussion suggests that it 
would be useful to make a distinction be- 
tween two types in the analysis of “single 
role conflict.” In the first type, the legiti- 
macy of some of the incompatible expecta- 
tions is called into question and they are 
regarded as pressures. What is being chal- 
lenged is the content of the particular role 
and what should in principle be included 
in it and what left out. This may be called 
role-legtiimation conflict. In the second type 
of conflict, all expectations are perceived as 
legitimate obligations, but their relevancies 
and priorities in a particular situation are 
challenged. The conflict is over which ex- 
pectations should be activated, and in what 
way, in relation to the particular problem 
situation. This may be called role-actsvation 
conflict. In this form of conflict, a common 
resolution involves the simultaneous activa- 
tion of multiple expectations—a resolution 
not available in role-legitimation conflict. 

Seeman’s #7 situation of role conflict char- 
acterized by agreement within the criterion 
group on behaviors which are mutually diff- 
cult to achieve, would appear to be another 
example of role-activation conflict. Teachers 
require of school superintendents both that 
they should be non-separatist and that they 
should obtain salary increases. There is ob- 
jective evidence which links (with a corre- 
lation of 0.40) such separatism, i.e., lack 
of informal interaction, and amount of sal- 
ary increases obtained for the teaching staff 
over a three-year period. There is clearly 
role conflict here, but, as Seeman admits— 
-and as indicated by the fact that the corre- 
lation is not higher than 0.40—some super- 
intendents do succeed in achieving both 
salary increases and low separatism. That 
is, a simultaneous activation is a possible 
resolution in this situation. 

Role-activation conflict would appear to 
be at the other extreme from the situation 
described by Grusky.*® In his study of role 


27 Op. cit. 
28 Op. cit. 
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conflict among prison warders, each side 
challenged the legitimacy of the other, and 
received its own legitimation from conflict- 
ing superordinate authorities. Grusky de- 
scribes how the succession of a “custodially- 
oriented” chief official altered the balance 
of power between the conflicting expecta- 
tions. This exacerbated the role conflict of 
those warders who were “treatment-orien- 
ted,” and who drew their legitimation 
from the appropriate source. This is typical 
of a role legitimation conflict, which is char- 
acteristically a win-or-lose situation. It may 
be contrasted with a comparable change in 
the balance of power in one of the plants of 
Ayes, which happened just before the pres~ 
ent study took place. 

The change involved making the chiet 
inspector responsible directly to the general 
manager (the chief executive) but leaving 
the production manager responsible only to 
the works manager. The genera] manager 
had made this change because he thought 
that both the works manager and the chief 
inspector were too “production-minded,” and 
he wanted to give more emphasis to the 
quality assurance function of inspection, and 
less to the production auxiliary one. A nice 
demonstration that we are here concerned 
with role activation conflict, in which the 
legitimacies of the opposing expectations are 
not questioned, is that, with the single ex- 
ception of the production manager, it was 
the opinion of all production supervision 
(including the works manager from whose 
jurisdiction inspection was taken) that the 
new form of organization was the correct 
one, and should continue if the quality assur- 
ance function of inspection was to have its 
proper place at that time. 

The discussion so far has been in terms 
of single role conflict. But role activation 
conflict can also be distinguished in multi- 
ple role conflict. Most wives do not question 
the legitimacy of a husband doing a job well 
and being successful, in the way that most 
wives in our culture question the legitimacy 
of a husband’s taking a mistress. What they 
do question are the relevance and priorities 
at six o’clock in the evening of a lecturer dis- 
cussing role theory with his students, as 
against a father taking his evening meal 
with the family. This is role-activation con- 
flict, and the resolution can be in terms of 
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simultaneous activation of multiple expec- 
tations, e.g., by inviting the students home. 
If, however, the legitimacy of certain expec- 
tations is challenged, then the resolution of 
this role-legitimation conflict will bring into 
play such mechanisms as compartmentaliza- 
tion 2? and abridgment of the role set.®° 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This paper reviews some of the literature 
on role conflict, and then examines in detail 
one example of such role conflict—that of 
inspectors in manufacturing industry. Ex- 
pectations are held that inspectors be both 
a quality assurance and a production auxil- 
iary, but these expectations are often incom- 
patible, and role conflict ensues. The particu- 
lar form the conflict takes is the questioning 
of the relevance and priorities of these 
expectations in relation to a particular 
problem situation. The legitimacy of any of 
the expectations is not challenged, since both 
inspection and production men specifically 
legitimize each others’ expectations in gen- 
eral terms. It is suggested that this type of 
role conflict be called role-activation con- 
flict, because the dispute is over which facet 
of the role function should be activated in 
a particular situation. This type of conflict 
may be distinguished from role-legitimation 
conflict, in which the occupant of focal role 


29 William J. Goode, “A Theory of Role Strain,” 
American Soctological Review, 25 (August 1960), 
pp. 483-496. i 

8% Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social 
Structure, Glencoe: Free Press, 1957. 


and the members of the role set challenge 
the legitimacy of each others’ expectations. 
A most important difference between the 
two types is that in role-activation conflict 
a common form of resolution involves the 
simultaneous activation of multiple expec- 
tations—a resolution not available in role- 
legitimation conflict. 

Parsons,*? as Gross ef al32 point out, 
restricts the concept of role conflict to situa- 
tions with incompatible legitimized role ex- 
pectations, (and so do Getzels and Guba,™ 
and Stouffer.24) In our terminology this 
would reduce all role conflict to role activa- 
tion conflict. But there is a difference in ori- 
entation here, since our concept of role- 
activation conflict is a limited and empiri- 
cally oriented one, We would follow Gross 
ef al.35 Kahn et al.,3® and others in not 
assuming consensus on the legitimacy of in- 
compatible expectations, but would restrict 
the term “role-activation conflict” to those 
situations where this consensus has been 
demonstrated. In the many situations where 


the legitimacy is challenged by the actors, | 


we would use the term “role-legitimation 
conflict.” 


31 Talcott Parsons, The Social System, Glencoe: 
Free Press, 1951. 

32 Op. cit. 

38 Jacob W. Getzels and Egon G. Guba, “Role, 
Role Conflict, and Effectiveness,” American Socio- 
logical Review, 19 (April 1954), pp. 164-175. 

84 Samuel A. Stouffer, “An Analysis of Conflict- 
ing Social Norms,” Americun Sociological Review, 
14 (December 1949), pp. 707-717. 

35 OD. cit. 

86 OD. cit. 
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CAUSAL THEORY AND STATISTICAL MEASURES OF 
EFFECT: A CONVERGENCE * 


Ricearp P. BOYLE 
Harvard University 


Many theoretical questions investigated by sociologists hypothesize that one or more inde- 
pendent variables produce certain effects on a dependent variable. For substantive theories 
with this kind of structure, an explictt translation into mathematical model form is provided 
by Coleman’s work with continuous-time, discrete-space stochastic processes. The statistical 
technique most appropriate for estimating the parameters of such a model is exactly the same 
as mulliple regression analysis of dummy variables. Aside from the power which multiple 
regression brings to multivariate analysis, the major advantage of this convergence is the 
explicit empirical evaluation it provides for the structure of a substantive theory. 


ordinal or nominal variables have avail- 

able an abundance of statistical mea- 
sures of association, but this has frequently 
been more a source of confusion than a 
blessing. A recent paper by Costner per- 
forms a significant contribution by stressing 
the importance of a meaningful basis for 
Interpreting a statistic? Costner further 
proposes that “proportional reduction in 
error” (PRE) provides an especially useful 
basis for interpretation. However, it can be 
argued that if the research is guided by 
theoretical notions, however rudimentary, 
then the appropriate basis for interpretation 
ought to reflect these theoretical notions. 
Specifically, it will be argued here that 
when these theoretical notions involve causal 
assumptions, then Coleman’s work with 
continuous-time, discrete-space stochastic 
processes provides statistics with a more 
appropriate interpretive base than PRE? 


G OCIOLOGICAL researchers working with 


*I am indebted to Professors James Coleman, 
Herbert Costner, and Roland Hawkes for their help 
during crucial points in the development of this 
paper. 

1 Herbert L. Costner, “Criteria for Measures of 
Association,” American Sociological Review, 30 
(June, 1965), pp. 341-353. 

2 James S. Coleman, Introduction to Mathemati- 
cal Sociology, New York: The Free Press of Glen- 
coe, 1964, especially chapters 4-6. For other meas- 
ures of association which are directed toward the 
type of causal system under consideration here, see 
Robert H. Somers, “A New Asymmetric Measure 
of Association for Ordinal Variables,” American So- 
clological Review, 27 (December, 1962), pp. 799- 
811; William Erbe, “Social Involvement and Politi- 
cal Activity: A Replication and Elaboration,” 
American Sociological Review, 29 (April, 1964), pp. 
198-215; some of the techniques presented fn A. E. 
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A second difficulty encountered in the 
statistical analysis of ordinal variables is 
that extensions to multivariate analysis are 
either very limited or completely heuristic 
(in which case they do not have any direct 
connection with the theoretical ideas under 
investigation). The major purpose of this 
paper will be to show that multiple regres- 
sion analysis of dummy variables derives 
directly from Coleman’s work, and that this 
powerful statistical tool can faithfully re- 
flect and evaluate the substantive theory.* 


THEORETICAL BASES FOR MEASURES 
OF EFFECT. 


Consider the common case of two variables, 
X and Y, and the problem of measuring 
“degree of association.” Like the common 
cold, this problem is both very simple and 
very complex, depending on how thoroughly 
one tries to solve it.” The trouble is that 
there are many bases from which one can 


Maxwell, Analysing Qualitative Data, London: 
Methuen and Co. 1961. 

8 See for example Robert H. Somers, “The Rank 
Analogue of’ Product-Moment Partial Correlation 
and Regression with Application to Manifold Or- 
dered Contingency Tables,” Biometrika, 48 (June, 
1959), pp. 241-246; Maxwell, op. cit.; Morris Ros- 
enberg, “Test Factor Standardization as a Method 
of Interpretation,” Social Forces, 41 (October, 
1962), pp. 53-61; Erbe, op. cit. 

t Daniel B. Suits, “Use of Dummy Variables in 
Regression Equations,” Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, 52 (December, 1957), pp. 
548-551. 

5 For one excellent attempt to do this very thor- 
oughly, see Joel Levine, “The Concept of Associa- 
tion,” Department of Social Relations, Harvard 
University, (mimeo.). 
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build a measure of association, and the 
“best” base depends to a considerable ex- 
tent on what one knows or is willing to as- 
sume #heoretically about the variables under 
study. 

Frequently theoretical preconceptions al- 
low the researcher to talk about an inde- 
pendent variable (X) and a dependent one 
(Y). The causal assumptions here—X_ is 
causally prior to Y; X can have an “effect” 
on Y, but Y cannot in any way determine 
X-—change the situation a bit. Now the 
distribution of the sample on X is “given,” 
and we are interested in the extent to which 
the distribution on Y “depends on” it. 
Whether a particular subject scores high or 
low, black or white, yes or no, on X is 
irrelevant except insofar as this tells us 
something about his score on Y. More con- 
cretely, this means that we want to look at 
the categories of X quite apart from the 
number of subjects they contain, and at the 
distribution of Y within each of these 
categories.® 

To illustrate this distinction, consider a 
rare but usually fatal disease, and the prob- 
lem of measuring the relation between con- 
tracting this disease and dying. A simple 
causal structure is reasonable here, and in 
terms of this it is apparent that, if the dis- 
ease is usually fatal, its effect must be great. 
However, since the disease is rare, the pro- 
portional reduction in error in predicting 
death in the population which knowledge of 
the disease provides is probably slight, and 
perhaps less than that provided by knowl- 
edge of a less “effective,” but more fre- 
quently contracted, disease. 

The lesson, clearly, is that the marginal 
distribution of the sample along the inde- 
pendent variable should not enter into the 
calculation of a statistical measure of effect.” 
Considering the extent to which ideas about 
causality pervade sociological literature, it 


ô For a related discussion of this distinction, see 
Fred T. Schreier, Human Motivation: Probability 
and Meaning, Glencoe: The Free Press, 1957, pp. 
9-29, 

T Questions about distribution of the sample over 
an independent variable could be entertained, but 
this would be a separate concern. In the case of 
the rare disease, it would mean investigating the 
reasons why people catch the disease. This kind of 
approach leads to more inclusive causal theory, one 
which incorporates sequences of cause-effect links. 


is interestmg that all but 1.5 of the fre- 
quently employed measures of association 
for ordinal or nominal variables violate this 
maxim. Only the humble percentage-com- 
parison meets this criterion completely, 
while Somers’ dy; is satisfactory so long as 
the independent variable is dichotomous.® 

When two or more independent variables 
gre assumed to have “effects” on the de- 
pendent variable, the situation is compli- 
cated further both statistically and theo- 
retically. Statistically, 
technique of partial tables requires: (1) 


that the sample be large enough to supply ° 


a sufficient number of cases to each cell; and 


(2) that the researcher be able to take. 


account, by inspection, of a large number 
of separate percentage-comparisons, A stan- 
dardization procedure for summarizing per- 
centage-comparisons is available, but this 
procedure, aside from being purely heuristic, 
continues to assume that each percentage 
is based on a sufficiently large number of 
cases to make it a reliable estimate of the 
population parameter.® 

Theoretically, the situation is complicated 
because of the much greater variety of 
assumptions which can be made about the 
structure of the causal system. Consider 
two independent variables, X and Z, as these 
have an effect on Y. First, X and Z may or 
may not be assumed to be causally inde- 
pendent of each other. This paper will be 
concerned only with the former situation, 
although the procedures discussed can be 
extended into the realm of the latter.1° But 


even if X and Z are causally independent 


of each other, their effects on Y may be 


8 Somers, “A New Asymmetric Measure of Asso- 
ciation ...,” op, cht. 

® Rosenberg, of. cit. 

10 For the problem of inferring causal direction in 
multivariate systems see especially Hubert M. Bla- 
lock, Jr.. “The Identification Problem and Theory 


Building: The Case of Status Inconsistency,” Amer- < 


ican Sociological Review, 31 (February, 1966), pp. 
52-61, and Causal Inferences in Non-Experimental 
Research, Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1964; Raymond Boudon, “A Method 
of Linear Causal Analysis: Dependence Analysis,” 
American Soctological Review, 30 (June, 1965), 
pp. 365-374. See also the references footnoted in the 
above articles. For one use of the present procedure 
when direction of causality has been assumed see 
Richard P. Boyle, “The Effect of the High School 
on Students’ Aspirations,” American Journal of So- 
ciology, 71 (May, 1966), pp. 628-639. 


the multivariate a 
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either independent (additive) or show any 
of an almost infinite variety of interaction 
patterns. Since these structural possibilities 
are extremely important to the development 
and testing of theory, it is important that 
the statistical procedure employed be based 
on assumptions which reflect the theoretical 
model. Only in this way can the full power 
of statistical evaluation be utilized. 

The above discussion outlines the prob- 
lems to which the remainder of the paper 
will be directed. The goal will be to discover 
~ statistical procedures for ordinal variables 
which: (1) are consistent with assumptions 
about causal direction; (2) allow multi- 
variate analysis without heuristic devices or 


extremely large samples; and (3) are capa- ` 


ble of reflecting and evaluating the explicit 
Structural assumptions of a causal theory. 


COLEMAN’S MODEL AND MULTIPLE 
REGRESSION 


Despite the imposing name, the continu- 
ous-time, discrete-space stochastic model 
developed by Coleman can be described 
rather simply. For a dichotomous attribute 
(the. “discrete . space”), we assume that 
movement from one category to another is 
possible over time, and that this movement 
is governed by transition rates, or “random 
shocks.” One set of random shocks operates 
to move cases from category 1 to category 0, 
another set operates in the reverse direction. 
Because of these sets of random shocks, 
back and forth movement continues over 
_ time. If we assume that at some point the 
system has reached equilibrium, i.e., the 
. same amount of movement occurs in both 
directions, then the proportion of cases 
found in category 1 at that time provides 
an estimate of the relative strength of the 
transition rate in that direction.}4 

The scientific concern of the reseacher is 
to understand the transition rates in terms 
of causal mechanisms rather than random 
shocks. Suppose, for example, that he sus- 


Mm (am 
nits disfqer 
frequencies and the q’s are transition rates (qn is 
the transition rate from cell 2 to cell 1). The esti- 
mate for qn is therefore expressed relative to the 
sum of all transition rates. See Coleman, op, cit., 
pp. 106-112. 


1. That is, p= 








where the n’s are 
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pects there is something about a second 
attribute, X, which has an effect on move- 
ment between the two categories of attribute 
Y. He assumes that one component of each 
transition rate governing this movement is 
the effect of X, while the remainder is un- 
explained. One way to represent this sys- 
tem is: 





Here a is the effect of X, «e is random shocks 
“up,” and eg is random shocks “down.” 
There are some crucial assumptions implicit 
here. First, it is assumed that Y has no 
effect on X—the causal sequence is one-way. 
Second, it is assumed that both categories 
of X have an effect on Y, but that these 
effects are equal in magnitude and opposite 
in direction.12 Adding the third assumption 
of aggregate equilibrium, it turns out that 
a, the parameter representing the effect of 
X, is best estimated by the proportion- 
difference. 

Multiple Dichotomtes. When two or more 
independent variables are present, the effect 
of X, on Y is given oy a number of sepa- 
rate 2x2 tables, each table supplying its 


own proportion-difference as an estimate of 


12 In an experimental design, where (X==1) iden- 
tifies subjects who have been “treated” with X, and 
(X=0) identifies a control group of untreated sub- 
jects, it would be more reasonable to assume the 
following system: 





This assumption gives rise to a different set of sta- 
tistics. (See Coleman, op. cit, pp. 117~120). With 
survey data, it seems less reasonable to assume that 
one group is “untreated.” Results stemming from 
the two assumptions can be compared empirically; 
for survey data they indicate a typically better fit 
under the “equal and opposite” assumption (ibid. 
pp. 235-237). i 
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the effect of the independent variable X, 
under a particular permutation of the other 
independent variables. In order to arrive at 
a single “best” estimate of the effect para- 
meter a number of approaches are possible. 
First, one must decide theoretically whether 
the effects of the independent variables are 
assumed to be independent of each other 
or whether some pattern of interaction be- 
tween them is likely. There are obviously 
a great number of possible interaction pat- 
terns. Specifying any one of these in terms 
of the mathematical model will give rise to 
an appropriate procedure for estimating 
parameters.18 

Given an assumption of no interaction, 
Coleman’s approach to estimating effect 
parameters is a least-squares solution which 
minimizes the quantity 2(Pi—P*s)*, where 


p; is the proportion observed in the i‘ parti- 
tion of the sample, and p*, is the proportion 
which would be expected for the i“ partition 
given a certain set of effect parameters.’* 
In other words, this approach leads to that 
set of effect parameters which provides the 
best fit between observed and expected pro- 
portions. It turns out that this result occurs 
when the arithmetic mean of the separate 
proportion-differences is used to estimate 
the effect of the independent variable. 

But this result also assumes that each 
proportion-difference is equally important 
for estimating an effect parameter. Very 
frequently in sociological analyses the sizes 
of the subsamples on which the proportions 
are based will vary widely, with some being 
quite small. Large subsamples provide much 
better estimates of population proportions 
than small subsamples do, and this violates 
the assumption. To cope with situations 
of this kind, Coleman suggests using a 
weighted mean: each proportion-difference 
is weighted according to the inverse of its 
variance.15 But this heuristic device often 
does not work out too well. The weakness 
lies in the fact that, by definition, if small 
subsamples provide poor estimates of popu- 
lation proportions, they also provide poor 
estimates of population variances. In par- 


18 A number of interaction models are presented 
in Coleman, op. cit., passim. 

14 Ibid., pp. 193-201. 

15 Ibid., pp. 201-204. 


ticular, with a small number of cases the 
probability of getting a proportion equal to 
1.00 or 0.00 is fairly large no matter what 
the population parameter may be, and this 
has drastic consequences for the weighting 
system. Under conditions of this kid, 
weights which are based on variance-esti- 
mates become virtually meaningless. By im- 
plication, this weighting procedure is ap- 
propriate only when all subsamples are 
sufficiently large to provide good estimates 
of their population variances. But this, un- 
fortunately, eliminates those situations for 
which a weighting procedure is most needed. 

An alternative approach to estimating 
effect parameters in multivariate situations 
seems more feasible. If the goal is to obtain 
effect estimates based on indsvidual cases, 
and not subsample proportions, then the 
appropriate least squares solution is to 
find parameters which minimize 

m—1 ny, 
x % (Yy—p*)? 
iss] jal 

where Y, refers to the j® individual case 
in the iè partition of the sample, and 
has a value of zero or one. This is also 
the approach of multiple regression analy- 
sis, which seeks to minimize the expression 
2(Y—A—b X; —.. .— bX) 2. But when 
all variables are dichotomous, the two ex- 
pressions are identical. For systems of 
dichotomies, therefore, the (unstandardized) 
coefficients from a multiple regression pro- 


vide the best possible estimates for the para- 


meters of the continuous-time model speci- 
fed by the above assumptions. 

Typically, regression solutions are ob- 
tained by substituting into the simultaneous 
equations the data from a particular analy- 
sis. With the simplification introduced by 
the dichotomous case, however, it is also 
possible to consider general solutions. Al- 
though there is nothing new about this ap- 
proach, it is interesting to note that the 
results may be expressed as: 


Y DxcHe a 
OO 40 sl 


= NycDe 
° Nre+-Ne 


where the subscript c denotes the set of all 
comparisons between subsamples which are 
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identical with respect to the “control” vari- 
ables, the subscript & denotes subsamples 
which are “high” with respect to that in- 
dependent variable, and absence of the sub- 
script $ denotes subsamples which are “low” 
with respect to that independent variable.*® 

This result shows that effect estimates 
for multiple dichotomies may be inter- 
preted as weighted means of proportion- 
differences, where the weighting function is 


_reMe | This is similar to the inverse vari- 
Dte the 
ance suggested by Coleman but omits the 


variance estimates of the separate propor- 
tions; those estimates had been the object 
of earlier criticism. It is also clear that 
effect estimates could be calculated from this 
equation rather than from the regression 
equations. If this is done, the remaining 
- parameter (Coleman’s r or the regression 
A) can be obtained fairly simply by sub- 
stituting estimates of the other parameters 
into one of the simultaneous equations and 
solving. 

A brief summary of the development thus 
far is in order. First, the attempt to make 
Coleman’s procedure more applicable to 
situations involving small subsamples led 
to a procedure which coincides formally with 
multiple regression analysis for dichotomies. 
Second, the fact that this procedure was 
developed from certain assumptions about 
Coleman’s continuous-time model and not 
. from the assumptions underlying multiple 
- regression clarifies the theoretical mean- 
ing of this procedure for analysis of socio- 
logical data. Third, the computational 
equations which were developed for this 
procedure show that the effect estimates 
which result have intuitive meaning as 
weighted averages of percentage-differences. 

Palytomous Independent Variables. When 
an independent variable has three ordered 
categories, its effect on a dependent variable 
is represented by Coleman in the following 
way.2T 

16 This equation was derived directly only for the 
triple dichotomy. However, the estimates it yields for 
larger systems agree exactly with estimates obtained 
from regression solutions. For a similar use of this 
approach see Robert H. Somers, “Simple Measures 
of Association for the Triple Dichotomy,” Journal 
of the Royal Statistical Society, 127, (Part 3, 1964), 


pp. 409-415. 
17 Coleman, op. cht., pp. 213-217. 
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In other words, each successive category is 
assumed to add its own increment of effect 
to the effects of the categories which rank 
below it. Therefore, instead of one overall 
effect parameter for the independent vari- 
able, there are two: one for each successive 
pair of ordered categories. These parameters, 
as Coleman has shown, are estimated by de- 
composing the 2 x 3 table into its component 
2x2 tables and calculating proportion- 
differences between the successive categories 
in these tables. Thus, in order to estimate 
a; by a; we look at the proportion-difference 
in the left-hand 2 x 2 table, and to estimate 
ag by a» we look at the proportion-difference 
in the right-hand 2x2 table. A similar pro- 
cedure is followed for variables having more 
than three categories. 

Procedures for estimating these effect 
parameters in multivariate analyses have 
been developed by Coleman only for the 
“unweighted” case, i.e., the case in which 
proportions and not individuals are taken as 
the critical unit. This procedure is similar 
to that for multiple dichotomies—the rele- 
vant proportion-differences under all com- 
binations of control variables are arithmeti- 
cally averaged. When individuals are taken 
as the critical unit, a least squares procedure 
similar to that followed earlier for dicho- 
tomies can be employed, although the results 
are slightly different. Suppose there are two 
independent variables, X, (trichotomous) 
and X, (dichotomous). We associate with 
X, two effect parameters, ayı and ara, while 
X, requires only one parameter, ag. We 
want to estimate these parameters by aj, 
Aizg, and as, and to do g in such a way that 


6 
we minimize % 3 (Yy—p*1)?, where 
Lj 
anda iekee p*ža=an+812-4T; 
= aiz-taa-+r; p*¥s== oa 
pts Aer; pře= 


But this is exactly the same as first a. 
ing X, into two dummy variables X,, and 
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Xı2 according to the rules: (i) if X,—1, 
then Xl and Xazm l; (it) if Xg; 
then X,,;=-1 and 12-0; (iii) if Xy,==3, 
then X,ı=0 and X,2.—0; and then calculat- 
ing a least-squares solution for the para- 
meters of the regression equation: 
Y=A+bi1X4i-+ bigXya+DeXe. 

For polytomous variables in multivariate 
analyses, the effect estimates cannot be in- 
terpreted or calculated as weighted means 
of proportion-differences. A much more com- 
plicated expression is required, although in 
practice estimates obtained by weighting 
proportion-differences are usually within 0.02 
of the correct estimates (using the same 
weighting function presented in equation 1). 
For dichotomous variables mixed in with 
systems of polytomies, equation 1 remains 
valid. 

Polytomous Dependent Variables. Exten- 
sion of the analysis to include dependent 
variables with more than two categories was 
not carried out by Coleman, but at least one 
approach to it does not prove to be difficult. 
The effect parameters governing a 3x2 
table are assumed to be: 18 





Assuming that movement from one category 
of an ordered variable to another requires 
passage through any intervening categories, it 
follows that there exists some period of time 
dt so small that movement is possible only 
between adjacent categories. Under this con- 
dition, change in the system during the time 
dt, since only 4 cells are independent, is 
described by the following equations: 


dn 

SO nn (aber) me 

dn 

Fp Shue} Ds (B-+-es)—Dai (a-+e1) 


~—- Thay €4 5 


18 [bid., pp. 237-238. 
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dn 
Fp naa — Daa (a-} ea) ; 


dn 
-ie me (a-+e2) +-Dsa¢s—Negaer 
—na (8+). 
Assuming aggregate equilibrium, as before, 
we may set each To. Adding the first 
equation to the second, the third to the 
“ourth, and retaining the first and third 
equations, we have: 
Na, ( a+- €i ) ——Ty4¢g—0 ; 
Ne2e1-—Dy2(a+e2) =0; 
gi (B-+es) —Ne1e4—0; 
Nggég—Ne2 (B+ e4) =0. 


From these equations it can be shown that: 





a aac ee 
ateyteg Myy+Der Dig+Nag’ 
B Noy Naa 


B-tes-eq Dey-+-Ngi  Ngg-+-Tse 


Ir: other words, we can get estimates of each 
effect parameter relative to the sum of the. 
parameters around that boundary by de- 
composing the table into 2 x 2 tables—a use- 
ful and consistent, if not astonishing, re- 
sult.1? 

In a multivariate analysis, the above re- 
sult directs attention to successive pairs of 
categories along the dependent variable. The 
total contingency table is thus decomposed 
into successive “sandwiches” along the cate- 
gories of the dependent variable, each “sand- 
wich” is treated as a separate system for 
analysis, and the procedures discussed earlier 
for dichotomous dependent variables are ap- 
plied to each of these systems. If a com- 
puter program for multiple regression is to 
be utilized, this means that some technique 
for restricting analysis to the data in a par- 
ticular “sandwich” must be employed. 


ON INTERACTION AND ALTERNATIVE 
MODELS 


An especially important characteristic of 
the statistics presented here is the fact that 
they estimate the parameters of a mathe- 


18 It would be more useful to find an expression 
fer each effect estimate relative to the sum of all 
parameters in the table, but “my” efforts in this di- 
rection have not been successful. 
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matical model. This has implications in two 
directions. First, since the assumptions on 
which the model is based are explicit, the 
theoretical adequacy of the model can be 
evaluated by comparing it with the sub- 
stantive theory lying behind the research. 
Second, the empirical adequacy of the model 
can be evaluated by comparing with ob- 
served data the predictions it generates. The 
first evaluation requires that the substantive 
theory be stated as explicitly as the mathe- 
matical model. The second evaluation can 
be carried out by calculating expected pro- 
portions from the model (by simple addi- 
tion), converting these proportions to fre- 
quencies, and comparing goodness-of-fit 
between expected and observed frequen- 
cies,° 

The major advantage of empirical evalu- 
ation of the model as a whole is that alterna- 
tive models are possible, in which different 
assumptions are made about the same set of 
variables. If the “fit” between the model and 
the data is poor, this could be due to (1) 
random or measurement error, (2) interac- 
tion between variables included in the anal- 
ysis and uncontrolled variables, or (3) inter- 
action between variables within the system. 
Tf the researcher suspects that (3) is respon- 
sible for his poor fit, then the additive no- 
interaction model presented in this paper 
should be discarded for a model which 
assumes a specific pattern of interaction. In 
practice, the “hunches” which find expres- 
sion in a particular interaction model can 
come from scrutiny of the partial tables or 
from some less empirical intuition. The im- 
portant point is that these hunches must 
now be made explicit. The task of setting up 
the interaction model once the theoretical 
ideas have been explicated is usually not 
difficult. Coleman discusses a number of 
interaction models; the use of regression 
equations which assume interaction simpli- 
- fies the procedure considerably.?* 


20 With a chi-square goodness-of-fit test, degrees 
of freedom would be equal to the number of sub- 
samples (the product of the number of categories 
defining each independent variable) less the num- 
ber of parameters, including r. 

21 For examples of the use of dummy variable 
regression equations for sociological Interaction 
models see Elton F. Jackson and Peter J. Burke, 
“Status and Symptoms of Stress: Additive and In- 
teraction Effects,” American Sociological Review, 
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Other approaches to evaluating the ade- 
quacy of a model are possible. A goodness- 
of-fit test, for example, does not tell us how 
much proportional reduction in error the 
model provides. Multiple R? would be ap- 
propriate for this purpose. Note, however, 
that emphasis is now on the model repre- 
senting a substantive theory, and not on 
isolated variables. I am arguing that multi- 
ple correlation is more appropriate for as- 
sessing the structural adequacy of a theory 
than as a mechanical substitute for deciding 
whether or not a given variable belongs in 
the theory in the first place. 

For more specific tests of interaction, 
analysis of variance under the fixed effects 
model may be useful. However, analysis of 
variance directs its attention to the propor- 
tional reduction in error provided by inde- 
pendent variables alone and in combination, 
a somewhat different concern. Furthermore, 
since in the present treatment dependent 
variables are always dichotomous and situa- 
tions are non-experimental, the variance- 
ratio may not be sufficiently robust for un- 
critical application. 


SUMMARY MEASURES 


Except for dichotomies, the procedures 
outlined in this paper produce a set of effect 
estimates for each independent variable, 
rather than a single measure of effect. This 
has both advantages and disadvantages. The 
major disadvantage obviously lies in the dif- 
ficulty of interpreting a matrix of estimates 
for each variable in light of the usual ques- 
tion—which variable has the greatest effect? 
Procedures for summarizing across the cate- 
gories of an independent variables have been 


30 (August, 1965), pp. 556-564; Robert W. Hodge 
and Donald J. Treiman, “Occupational Mobility 
and Attitudes toward Negroes,” American Socio- 
logical Review, 31 (February, 1966), pp. 93-102. 
Jackson and Burke provide an especially nice illus- 
tration of the way in which empirical and theoreti- 
cal concerns work together in this process. 

22See A. K. Gayen, “The Distribution of the 
Variance Ratio in Samples of Any Size Drawn from 
a Non-Normal Universe,” Biometrika, 37 (1959), 
pp. 236-255. For related approaches to inferring 
constancy see Herbert L. Costner and L, Wesley 
Wager, “The Multivariate Analysis of Dichotomized 
Variables,” American Journal of Sociology, 70 (Jan- 
uary, 1965), pp. 455-466. 
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presented by Coleman.? The most generally 
useful of these, standardizing to a dichot- 
omy, is somewhat similar to the procedure 
used to obtain Somers’ dys, but appears pre- 
ferable because, unlike d,,, it is not affected 
by the distribution along the independent 
variable.** For polytomous dependent vari- 
ables, the most reasonable procedure would 
be to take the arithmetic mean of the param- 
eters estimated by each sandwich.” 

The principal advantage of not summariz- 
ing is that individual estimates, but not sum- 
mary measures, have meaning as parameters 
of a mathematical model. A second advan- 
tage should also be pointed out. Researchers 
frequently are willing to assume that the 
categories into which they group their data 
represent an underlying order relation. Usu- 
ally they are not willing to assume that the 
category boundaries represent an underlying 
metric; at the same time, there is frequently 
a feeling that some underlying metric which 
would give meaning to the category boun- 
daries must exist, if only it could be discov- 
ered, Coleman has suggested that effect esti- 
mates provide an eminently reasonable basis 
for assigning metrics: effect estimates tell 
us something about the amount of “work” 
each category of the independent variable 


28 Coleman, op. cit., pp. 217-219. 
24For dichotomous dependent variables, both 


Somers’ dys and Coleman’s “standardization to a- 


dichotomy” procedure involve averaging the per- 
centage-differences obtained from component 2 x 2 
tables. Although there are other differences, the 
most important distinction is that Somers uses a 
weighted average, with the marginal distribution 
along the independent variable determining the 
weights, while Coleman uses the unweighted mean. 

25 Each effect estimate for polytomous dependent 
variables was obtained relative to the sum of the 
parameters for that sandwich. If we assume that 
the sum of the parameters for each sandwich is 


a+ pt. si 
the same, it follows that alatet ae eT 


is estimated by the arithmetic mean of the com- 
ponent effect estimates. This assumption will usu- 
ally be wrong, but it is possible to evaluate its 
probable validity. Dividing every effect estimate 
by the number of sandwiches provides the para- 
meters of a model which will generate expected 
frequencies for every cell in the total table, i.e. 
an overall model which replaces the separate 
sandwich-specific models. If the fit is good, the 
assumption by implication is reasonable. If the 
fit is poor, the researcher is free to make other 
assumptions, 


does in terms of the dependent variable.?® 
The implications of this suggestion seem 
worth exploring, but they lie beyond the 
scope of this paper. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


If we start with the notion of a continu- 
ous-time, discrete-space stochastic process, 
and make certain explicit assumptions about 
how this operates, we end up with multiple 
regression analysis of dummy variables. The 
only innovation suggested here is the pro- 
cedure for working with polytomous depend- 
ent variables. This is a slight variation of 
the “dummying” strategy; better procedures 
may be possible.?7 As an incidental outcome, 
it has been shown that effect estimates have 
direct (for dichotomies) and approximate 
(for polytomies) interpretation as weighted 
averages of proportion-differences. 

Widespread application of dummy varia- 
ble regression to survey résearch could be 
functional in two ways and dysfunctional 
in at least one way. First, the technique is 
especially, in fact solely, appropriate to the 
evaluation of substantive causal theories in 
which direction of causality is not in ques- 
tion. Within this general area, the statistical 
measures obtained depend on the assump- 
tions which have been made about the struc- 
ture of the causal system, e.g., additive ef- 
fects or some specific interaction pattern. 
The assumed structure, furthermore, is eval- 
uated when the statistical measures are put 
together as a mathematical model and the 
predictions of this model are compared with 
observed data. A major advantage of this 
technique, therefore, is that it encourages 
the formulation of explicit substantive 
theory, and provides for empirical evalua- 
ticn of the theory. 

A second advantage of dummy variable 
regression lies in its capacity to handle any 
number of (independent) variables defined 
by any number of categories, without at the 
same time requiring a tremendously large 
sample. One consequence of this may be to 


encourage researchers to retain variables in 


26 Coleman, op. cit., pp. 238-239 and Chapter 2. 

27 Someone may succeed where I have not and 
find a theoretical basis for Somers’ dyr in the nx2 
teble, a statistic which intuitively seems very 
plausible. 
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their original form rather than combining 
them into composite indices or collapsing 
categories prematurely. Not only would this 
allow a clearer picture of just what is going 
on in the particular system under analysis, 
but it would also increase our ability to 
compare one piece of research with another. 
For example, data on occupation, education, 
and income are collected in relatively stand- 
ard ways, but they get combined into indices 
of socioeconomic status in a wide variety of 
ways, which makes comparison between 
studies unnecessarily difficult. 

The disadvantage may lie in over-enthusi- 
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astic use of the second advantage combined 
with under-enthusiastic use of the first ad- 
vantage. The ability to control for large 
numbers of variables is meaningful only if 
there is some theoretical rationale behind it. 
Hopefully, however, attention to the theo- 
retical foundations of this technique will 
discourage fishing expeditions as more than 
temporary expediencies. Multiple regression 
analysis of dummy variables is a specialized 
tool. The explicit theoretical foundation 
which Coleman’s work provides may be es- 
pecially important in assuring proper use of 
this tool. 


A PREFERRED METHOD FOR OBTAINING RANKINGS: 
REACTIONS TO PHYSICAL HANDICAPS * 


Victor MATTHEWS 
Washington State University 


CHARLES WESTIE 
Central Michigan University 


In two earlier studies, a consistent preference pattern in the rank-ordering of various types of 
physical disabilities was demonstrated. The authors suggested that this pattern represents a 
cultural uniformity in our society. This suggested uniformity is examined in terms of two 
instruments: a rank-ordering of pictures similar to those used earlier, and a social distance 
scale, Although the results of the rank-ordering of pictures did not conform to the suggested 
preference pattern, the results of the social distance scale indicated close conformity. It is 
suggested that the rank-ordering of pictures lacks subtlety. 


N two recent articles, Goodman, Dorn- 
| busch, Richardson, and Hastorf! sug- 
gested that children and adults exhibited 
“a remarkably consistent preference pattern 
in rank-ordering various types of physical 
disabilities.” 2 They postulated two factors 
that are significant in the acquisition of cul- 
tural values toward the physically disabled: 
the exposure to, and the ability to learn, the 
value. 


* We should like to express our thanks to Judith 
Wilks, of New York University, for her helpful 
suggestions concerning the format and writing of 
this note. l 

i Stephen A. Richardson, Norman Goodman, Al- 
bert H. Hastorf, and Sanford Dornbusch, “Cultural 
Uniformity in Reaction to Physical Disabilities.” 
American Sociological Review, 26 (April, 1961), 
pp. 241-247; and Norman Goodman, Stephen A. 
Richardson, Sanford M. Dornbusch, and Albert 
H. Hastorf, “Variant Reactions to Physical Dis- 
abilities,” American Sociological Review, 28 (June, 
1963), pp. 429-435. 

2 Norman Goodman et al., op. cit, p. 429. 


Specifically, two hypotheses were tested.’ 
The first stated that the rank-order of pref- 
erence for pictured children with different 
forms of physical handicaps would be cul- 
turally uniform, and the second that the 
rank-order of preference would be as follows: 


Rank 1—A child with no physical handicap 
(picture A) 

Rank 2—<A child with crutches and a brace 
on the left leg (picture L) 

Rank 3—A child sitting in a wheelchair with 
a blanket covering both legs (pic- 
ture W) 

Rank 4—A child with the left hand missing 
(picture H) 

Rank 5—A child with a facial disfigurement 
on the left side of the mouth (pic- 
ture F) 

Rank 6—An obese child (picture O) 


The rank-order of preference was ob- 
tained + by placing the pictures in random 


8 Stephen A. Richardson et al, op. cit., p. 242. 
4 Ibid., pp. 242-243. 
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order in front of the subjects. The subjects 


were requested to select the one that they 
liked best. That picture was removed and 
the procedure was continued until the com- 
pleted ranking was obtained. This procedure 
was modified for adults. 

Both hypotheses were confirmed: the re- 
search suggested that a cultural uniformity 
exists with respect to the perception of 
physical handicaps. 


The present study is concerned with test- - 


ing this suggested cultural uniformity. A 
sample of 144 high school students in a 
small midwestern city was given two instru- 
ments: a set of pictures similar to the ones 
described by Richardson, et: al., anda seven- 
point social distance scale developed for this 
study.’ 

The students were given the set of pic- 


tures with the seven-point social distance 
scale attached and requested to record their 


. reactions to each type of child on the social 


distance scale. At a later date, the same 
group of students was given the same pic- 
tures (without the social distance scale) in 
random order. The students were requested 
to rank-order each type of person from the 
type they liked best to the type they liked 
least.® E 
The first hypothesis of this study was 
that the students would rank the various 
types of physical disabilities similarly on 
both the social distance scale and the rank- 


order preference of pictures. Second, it was 


hypothesized that these rankings would be 
similar to the culturally uniform rankings 
reported in the earlier two studies. 

The results of the investigation are pre- 


TABLE 1. RANK-OrpER oF PREFERENCE OF PHYSICAL DISABILITIES 


Rank Hypothesized 
Position Rankings 
1 A 
2 L 
3 WwW 
4 H 
5 F 
6 O 


5 The social distance scale developed for this 
study was as follows: 


oe exclude this type of person from my 

ool. 

2. Would be willing to have this type of person 
in my school. 

3. Would be willing to have this type of person 
in the same club with me. 

4. Would be willing to have this type of person 
as a friend. 

5. Would be willing to date or double date with 
this type of person. 

6. Would be willing to have this type of person 
as my sister or brother. 

7. Would be willing to marry or have my brother 
marry this type of person. 


The set of drawings used in this study were of 
a young girl of about eight years of age. The 
general characteristics, with the exception of the 
indicated handicap (except in the case of the nor- 
mal child), were as similar as possible. The last 
three items of the social distance scale were worded 
so that both girls and boys would have an ap- 
propriate response. A comparison of the responses 
of boys and girls indicated that the use of a young 
girl in the drawings did not seem to bias the re- 
sponse set. 


Rank-order of Preference by Instrument 


Pictorial Ranking Social Distance Scale 


iO > si 
OM nt <a> 


sented in Table 1. Table 1 suggests that the 
ranking of types of physical disabilities on 
the social distance scale is very similar to 
the hypothesized ranking; only two adjacent 
ranks were reversed. The rank-order of pref- 
erence by pictures alone conformed more 


closely with the ranking on the social dis- 


6 This manner of obtaining a rank-order of pref- 
erence was used in order to duplicate the method 
used in the earlier two studies as closely as possible. 
High school students reacted in a negative manner 
to the pictorial ranking. Some students returned the 
pictures in the same random order that they re- 
ceived them, others wrote comments on the instruc- 
tion sheet. A few comments were: 


“I have nothing against a person because of a 
physical disability.” 

“People’s emotions are universal regardless of 
physical appearances.” 

“Tf I liked their ideas, they’d be my friends.” 

“All are equal; they cannot be ‘segregated’ be- 
cause deformities make no difference.” 

“T will not be prejudiced.” 


In spite of a large refusal rate, the sample size for 
pictorial rank-order method was 101. 


3 


METHOD FOR OBTAINING RANKINGS 853 


TABLE 2. Mean Rawk? or EACH PICTURE as MEASURED BY EACH INSTRUMENT? ~ 





Order of Hypothesized . Pictorial Method Soctal Distance Scale 
Drawings Mean Rank ë + Mean Rank Method Mean Rank # 
A 2.367 2.980 2.604 
L 2.962 3.717 2.937 
WwW 3.272 2.604 2.887 
H 3.655 4.099 2.986 
F 4.078 4.347 3.028 
O 4.590 3.208 3.119 
Range 2.233 1.743 0.515 
Sample size l 101 144 


1 The drawings are not in their rank order for the different methods. 

2 Although the writer is aware of the amount of useful data which is lost when raw data are converted 
Into mean scores, the use of mean scores was necessary to provide a measure of conformity with the 
earlier studies. : 

3 The mean rank for the hypothesized rankings was obtained by taking the mean of the mean rankings 
presented in Richardson, et al., op. cit., p. 243. 

* The mean ranks on the social distance scale were subtracted from seven (7) to make the mean ranks 
run from most favorable to least favorable—comparable with the other rankings listed in the table. 


tance scale than it did with the hypothesized tinctions between drawings than the pictor- 
ranking.’ rial-ranking method. . 

Table 2 presents the mean rank of each To ascertain whether the order obtained 
drawing for the different measures. This was significantly different from that pre- 
table suggests that the rank-order of prefer- dicted in the original study, the “t” test was 
ence for the pictures forces a greater dis- applied. The results are presented in Table 3. 
crepancy between ranks than does the rank- When the results of both the ‘hypothesized 
order of preference as measured by the social rankings minus the pictorial rankings’ and 
distance scale. That is, the social distance the ‘pictorial rankings minus the social dis- 
scale may be capable of making finer dis- tance scale rankings’ are compared, the dis- 
Wie a tribution is random, i.e., within the column 

au correlations for the different methods were with respect to size and order. All but two 


agit | of the sample populations are significantly 
pel error ear oes with pictorial ranking diferent from the assumed populations. 
Bye raking with social distance scale The results of the ‘hypothesized rankings 
method=——0.8 min : : rankings’ 
Pictorial ranking method with social distance us the social distance scale gs 
scale method--0.47 suggest an interesting pattern—one of in- 


TABLE 3. Scores oF PARS or PICTURES For THE DIFFERENT METHODS 








Hypothesized Hypothesized Mean Pictorial Mean 

Order of Mean Rank Minus Rank Minus Social Dis- Rank Minus Social Dis- 
Drawings Pictorial Mean Rank* tance Scale Mean Rank” tance Scale Mean Rank ° 

A 3 .67* -1.58 2.51“ 

L 5. 07* 0.17 5.38" 

W 3.82" 2.77* —2.04* 

H. 3.290% 4.46* 7.42" 

F —1.87 7.34* 9.22" 

O 7.68* 10.22" 0.62 

* p=.05, 


“In this case, the hypothesized mean ranks were assumed to be representative of the normal population 
and the pictorial mean ranks were treated as the sample. 

è Again, the hypothesized mean ranks were assumed to be representative of the normal population, 
and the social distance scale mean ranks were treated as the sample. 

° Here, the pictorial mean ranks were assumed to be representative of the normal population and the 
social distance scale mean ranks were treated as the sample. 
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creasing magnitude. Again, even though the 
mean of the drawing ranked as most favor- 
able on the social distance scale is higher 
than its counterpart in the hypothesized 
ranking, the mean ranks of the following 
drawings become increasingly differentiated. 

In conclusion, the suggested cultural uni- 
formity was found by use of a social distance 
scale, although the distinctions. between 
ranks were not nearly as pronounced as 
reported in the earlier studies. The lack of 


homogeneity between the results of the 
pictorial-ranking as compared to the results 
by means of a social distance scale may sug- 
gest that the use of the pictorial-ranking 


method, lacks subtlety. That is, many sub-.”~ 


jects may be reluctant to make invidious. 
distinctions if they feel it is not just or 
proper to do so. The use of a social distance 
scale séems to make this reaction less likely 
and therefore may produce more complete, 
and perhaps more valid, results. 


t 


a 
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COMMUNICATIONS 





` i 
ON WORKING-CLASS IDENTIFICATION 


In a recent article, Hamilton reports that 

. roughly kalf (52%, N=124) of the cleri- 

cal and sales group identify themselves as work- 

ing class” 1 This finding, as he noted, questions 

one of the basic assumptions of those theorists 

who argue that “traditionally . . . the white- 

collar worker has thought of himself-as a mem- 

ber. of the middle class.” 2 Hamilton notes 
further: 


If we assume that these are valid findings (that 
is, not the result of methodological differences or 
errors), this indicates a trend, contrary to com- 
mon expectations, of increased identification with 
working class on the part of those marga to 
the middle class.8 


full-time employed men are reported. This sub- 
sample is within 95 percent confidence limits 
in comparison with the 1960 Census.” 

For occupation the respondents were asked 
two questions: “What is your occupation?” and 
“What do you do in your occupation?” This 
information was coded using a detailed list of 
occupations.® Social class was obtained by ask- 
ing: , 

If you were asked to describe your social class, 

to which class would you say you belonged— 

working, lower, lower-middle, middle, upper- 
middle or upper? 
The respondent was then handed a card contain- 
ing all these “social class” labels in order to let 
him make his choice. 


TABLE 1. SUBJECTIVE Seas Crass DISTRIBUTION (PERCENT) FOR MIppLE-RANGE OCCUPATIONAL 
CATEGORIES: Furt-Trme Emprovep Men IN U. S. (1963) 


Clerical Workers 
Lower and Working 31 
Lower-Middle > 17 
Middle 33 
Upper-Middle and Upper 19 
Total 100 
(N=36) 


Recently, in connection with other research, 
I discovered evidence that is contrary to Hamil- 
ton’s. If this evidence is valid it-shows a marked 
trend away from working-class identification for 
those marginal to the middle class and supports 
a basic assumption of those theories regarding 
the white-collar occupations. 

The data come from a study using an area 
probability sample of United States voting-age 
citizens completed in the fall of 1963.4 To con- 
‘trol for “non-class” factors, aly those data for 


1 Richard F. Hamilton, “The Marginal Middle 
Class: A Reconsideration,” American Sociological 
Review, 31 (April, 1966), p..193. 

2 Loc. cit. 

8 Ibid., p. 197. 

t The data were' gathered by the Gallup organi- 
zation under contract with members of the De- 


partment of Sociology, Michigan State University., 


The directors of the project were Professors Charles 
P. Loomis, Frederick B. Waisanen and Hiyeda 
Kumata. Coordinator for the data gathered in the 
United States was Professor Robert L. Stewart. 
Only the interviewing and coding was done by the 
Gallup organization. $ 


Sales Workers Craftsmen Operatives 
0 43 45 
4 11 7 
77 35 38 
19 11 10 
100 100 100 
(N=26) (N=106) (N=84) 


In Table 1 “lower class” was combined with 

“working class.” and “upper class” with “upper- 
middle class”.’ The four occupational categories 
considered by Hamilton are treated separately. 
The most important finding is that only 31 per- 
cent of the Clerical Workers identified them- 
selves as “working” or “lower class” and none 
of the Sales Workers placed themselves in these 
two classes. Furthermore, 77 percent of the 
Sales Workers identified themselves as “middle 
class.” 8 Thus, the majority of the men in these 


5 This analysis is contained in Appendix A of 
C. W. Tucker, Jr., “Occupational Evaluation and 
Self Identification,” unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
Department, of Sociology, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, 1966. For major occupational categories the 
following was used: Table 87, U. S. Census: 1960, 
PC(1)-1C, Washington, D.C.: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1962. 

e We used Appendix B in Albert J. Reiss, Jr. 
et al., Occupations and Social Status, New York: 
The Free Press, 1961. 

T Only 1 percent of the sub-sample placed them- 
selves in either “lower class” or “upper class.” 

8 This was the highest percentage for any of the 
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TABLE 2. SUBJECTIVE Socrat, Crass DISTRIBUTION 
(PERCENT) FOR CLERICAL-SALES AND CRAFTSMEN- 
OPERATIVES: FuLit-Trae EMPLOYED MEN 


m U. S. (1963) 
Clerical Craftsmen 
and Sales and 
Workers Operatives 
Lower and Working 18 42 
Lower-Middle il 10 
Middie 52 38 
Upper-Middle and 
Upper 19 10 
Total 100 100 
(N= 62) (N=-190) 


two occupational categories gave middle-class- 
related labels to identify their social class. 

Combining the two “white-collar” occupations 
as Hamilton did, we find (Table 2) that only 
18 percent of the Clerical and Sales Workers 
identified themselves as “working” or “lower 
class.” With this grouping even a greater per- 
centage use middle-class-related labels for them- 
selves. In fact, 52 percent of the Clerical and 
Sales Workers identified themselves as “middle 
class.” 

One final comment on these data. Through- 
out Hamilton’s article the similarities between 
Cterical-Sales Workers and Skilled Workers are 
noted. These data show that, for “subjective 
social class” identification, the differences be- 
tween the two categories are quite noticeable. 
One exception to this is the per cent who iden- 
tify themselves as “lower-middle class” in Table 
2. 
I have not, in this communication, offered any 
evidence concerning “domestic liberalism,” “per- 
ceived financial situation,” “authoritarianism,” 
income, or social mobility. These data are not 
readily available from the original study. 

The data reported above show that only 18 
percent of the full-time employed men in the 
United States identified themselves as “lower” 
or “working class” in 1963. This finding is in 
contrast to Hamilton’s; it may indicate a trend 
in increasing middle-class identification for those 
in white-collar occupations, or it may be ex- 
plained by several other factors. 

First, six “social class” labels were used in 
this study, while only four labels were used in 
Hamilton’s. This gave the respondent an oppor- 
tunity to place himself in the “lower-middle 
class” instead of in “working class” (although 


occupational categories. The next highest category 
was Managers, with 53 percent, followed by Pro- 
fessionals, with 46 percent. 


only 29 per cent of the Clerical and Sales Work- 
ars chose “lower,” “working,” or ‘“lower-middle 
class”). Secondly, the sample used here in- 
cluded only full-time employed men, while 
Hamilton’s sample included women. What effect 
this difference has upon the results can only be 
assessed by further empirical analysis. Thirdly, 
this sample was national, while Hamilton’s was 
taken from one urban area (Detroit). This 
limits the generalizability of Hamilton’s find- 
ings and could account for the marked differ- 
ences in results. But, if these differences are 
incidental to the results of the two studies, then 
there appears to have been a trend between 
1956 and 1963 away from “working-class” iden- 
tification, for those in the white-collar occupa- 
tions. Such a trend would support the assump- 
tion of those theorists who have discussed the 
white-collar occupations. 
CHARLES WRIGHT TUCKER, JR. 
Michigan State University 


REPLY TO TUCKER 


Since completion of my original article on 
this subject, I have done further work of a 
similar character based on 15 national surveys 
which covered the two decades since World 
War II and used class identification questions 
with four possible responses (lower, working, 
middle, and upper-class). The results of this 
study, which will appear in due course, lead me 
to believe that Tucker’s finding is not indicative 
of a trend, but is rather attributable to the 
changed question wording, i.e., the choice among 
six possibilities. Using the Survey Research 
Center’s 1964 Election Study, for example, I 
checked my original results and found, once 
again, that roughly balf of the Clerical and 
Sales Workers identified themselves as working- 
class. 

I think an adequate summary would be as 
follows: Class identifications of at least a large 


minority of the United States population are’ 


not stable. They.-are subject to change with a 
changed stimulus, which may be as “small” a 
difference as the wording of the question. In 
order to assess changes in these none-too-stable 
identifications, it ig consequently necessary to 
use identical or at least approximately equivalent 
questions. 

My recollection is that men and women dif- 
fered in no significant way with respect to their 
class identification. My article was based on a 


national sample—the Survey Research Center’s - 


1956 election study—and not, as Tucker stated, 
on a Detroit sample. 

RicHarp F. HAMILTON 
University of Wisconsin 
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MARION J. LEVY, JR., Modernization and the Structure of Societies: A Setting for 
International Affairs. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1966, 2 vols., xi, 


855 pp. $22.50. 


Levy undertakes several formidable tasks. 
First, he attempts to reveal the elements com- 
mon to all societies, the main lines of variation 
among societies, and the relations between the 
common and variable elements. Here much of 
his discussion is an elaboration of materials 
from his earlier. books, The Family Revolution 
in Modern China and The Structure of Society. 
Second, he attempts to specify different types 
of societies, mainly by distinguishing between 
relatively modernized and relatively nonmod- 
ernized types. Third, he attempts to outline the 
implications of the first two kinds of knowledge 
for the applied field of international affairs. 

If these tasks were performed successfully, 
the resulting opus would encompass a general 
comparative sociology, a theory of change, and 
a significant application of sociology. As 
observes, the “inchoate stage of development” 
ot our knowledge constitutes an obstacle to full 
success. But above and beyond this inherent 
limitation, Levy’s particular formulations have 
weaknesses that cause him to fall far short of 
his objectives. I list these weaknesses roughly 
in order of importance. 

(1) Initially Levy defines modernization in 
terms of technology and power. “A society will 
be considered more or less modernized to the 
extent that its members use inanimate sources 
of power and/or use tools to multiply the ef- 
fects of their efforts.” As the book proceeds, 
he makes many assertions about the concomi- 
tants of modernization. For example, it brings 
greater emphasis on umiversalistic ethics, bu- 
reaucratization, open stratification systems, uni- 
versal literacy, and specialized recreational pat- 
terns. But Levy explicitly rejects the view that 
the defining elements of power and technology 
cause the concomitints. In fact, the book 
scarcely deals with causation at all. As a result 
of this reasoning, “modernized society” emerges 
as a congeries of associated elements, as does 
“nonmodernized society.” Notwithstanding his 
repeated qualification that modernization is a 
matter -of degrees and variable mixtures, and 
notwithstanding his criticisms of “traditional- 
modern” dichotomies employed in the past, I 
am left wondering how Levy’s work advances 
beyond them. 
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(2) Most of Levy’s statements about the 
concomitants of modernization are framed in 
very general terms. Consider the following: 
‘Literacy must become universal, a component 
of basic knowledge, if the society is to become 
a relatively modernized one.” Most sociologists 
would accept this as applying to a very long 
time span. But to think of modernization and 
its concomitants mainly im these terms, as Levy 
does, obscures the very process of moderniza- 
tion. The most important thing about educa- 
tional change and modernization is not that 
education increases in the long run, but that it 
does so very irregularly, and in continuous in- 
terplay and tension with changes in occupa- 
tional structure, politics, religion and other 
societal spheres in the shorter rum. The dy- 
namics of modernization are found in this inter- 
play among different kinds of change, not in 
the fact that they all tend to move toward some 
point, 

(3) Levy’s discussion of the implications of 
his work for public and international affairs is 
unenlightening. Toward the end of the book, he 
identifies the problems of modernization and 
stability as the main foci for international af- 
fairs. I agree with these emphases, but they are 
not implications derived from his structural 
categories. More than likely, they are just cor- 
rect empirical observations about the contem- 
porary world scene. In addition, his discussion 
of these problems, while suggestive, is so gen- 
eral that there emerge no particular policy rec- 
ommendations—the stock-in-trade of men of 
public affairs. For instance, what policy impli- 
cations follow from the “trickle effect” in 
stratification systems as an important source 
of stability? It cannot be disputed that the 
structural analysis of societies constitutes a 
“setting” for international affairs in some gen- 
eral sense, but Levy’s characterization of this 
setting is very remote from policy. 

(4) Some definitions are perplexing. Local 
government, for example, is defined as “a gov- 
ernment the jurisdiction of whose members is 
limited to their geographical horizons—-the hori- 
zons a member of the government can see with 
the naked eye—or less.” At first I thought this 
definition was a spoof, but since local govern- 
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ment is not otherwise defined elsewhere, I sup- 
pose he means it seriously. Of more moment is 
his definition of the core theoretical concept of 
social action—“any action of human beings that 
is not adequately explicable in terms of human 
heredity and the nonhuman environment.” This 
violates two canons for generating definitions: 
first, a definition should specify a positive fea- 
ture of the phenomenon at hand, instead of in- 
dicating only those features it does not possess; 
and second, a phenomenon should be defined in 
terms of its own attributes, not in terms of the 
variables by which it can or cannot be ex- 
plained. 

(5) As a matter of deliberate strategy, Levy 
refrains from documenting his assertions em- 
pirically. He maintains that “a broad set of 
hypotheses . . . may serve far more fruitfully 
as a sensitizing tool than any small selection of 
them presented in terms of carefully marshaled 
data.” In some ways this is a defensible strategy 
in a book of this sort. However, he does “‘illus- 
trate relevant general propositions by empirical 
examples.” A curious deficiency of the book is 
that, in choosing these examples, Levy appears 
to avoid sociological scholarship almost scrup- 
ulously. Very few sociological works are cited 
in footnotes, and these in the most general 
terms. Many illustrations are undocumented 
references to Oriental societies. And he has a 
penchant for “cute” illustrations—a popular 
song here, a New Yorker cartoon there, and a 
Chinese quotation (rendered in three different 
ways) elsewhere. All of this seems a bit forced. 

(6) Finally, many points are repeated end- 
lessly without adding anything new. I lost count 
of the times I was reminded that ideal and 
actual structures do not coincide, or that 
predominantly economically oriented organiza- 
tions have aspects in addition to the economic 
one. Perhaps there is more truth than Levy 
intends in the opening sentence of the last 
chapter: “This summary is a recapitulation of 
reiteration.” 

NEIL J. SMELSER 

University of California, Berkeley 


The fate of books intended to be “classics” 
in their fields is notoriously similar: heart- 
breaking failures in their ultimate aim. It is no 
easy matter to consider a volume of at least a 
decade in the making, and—for me at least—a 
three-month task in the reading. But I am com- 
pelled to state at the outset and with genuine 
dismay that Marion Levy’s Modernization and 
the Structure of Societtes is less immortal than 
it is irrelevant. 


I want to be very clear: there are times when 
the book rises to lucid heights; but they are too 
few and too far between to merit so much 
rhetoric. There are times when the book devel- 
cps sound critiques of the developmental liter- 
ature, but they are marred by a choking anger 
that leads nowhere, or by a neglect of literature 
that might confound and hence blunt the thrust 
cf polemic. There are times when the book 
reaches innovative patterns that will undoubt- 
edly serve to substantiate the author’s claim to 


have written a “setting for international rela- 


tions,” but they are offset by system-building 
gimmicks that, at their best, are reminiscent of 
post-Hegelian constructions and, at their worst, 
are reminiscent of the prose of post-World-War- 
Two textbooks. 

Professor Levy is an erudite and brilliant 
mind without the least trace of intellectual van- 
ity; but he is also without responsibility to the 
requirements of the written word, or at least 
without a sense of the difference between the 
skills of the writer and the techniques of the 
classroom lecturer. Levy unnecessarily burdens 
the reader with the trials and tribulations of in- 
*ellectual production. Such scaffolding does 
nothing to convince the reader of an author’s 
profundity. Indeed, it may lead to a resentment 
of the book as a whole. Thus, while I must 
applaud his effort to construct a book of general 
theory, it would have been more pleasant to 
~ecord the sticcess of such construction. 

And this is a book on general theory, as Levy 
makes clear in many ways: by turning over 
auge chunks of the work to studying “the struc- 
ture of relatively modernized and relatively non- 
modernized societies,” with sub-sections on “as- 
pects of any relatiorship” and further, “aspects 
of any society.” Since “any society” means the 
same as “no society,” there is a strong tempta- 
tion to reject Levy's framework out of hand. 
The demand for evidence often goes unheeded, 
or, to use one of Levy’s own strange phrases, 
often deteriorates into a “capricious particular- 
ism.” Nonetheless, this aspect of Levy’s work 
is, for me, most meaningful. So often the an- 
swer to high-powered statistical data is humble 
personal observation. In this competition over 
styles of work, it is sometimes forgotten that 
sociology does have a generalizing function. And 
tt is much easier to scoff at the results obtained 
than to offer workable contrasts. 

Far more disconcerting than the general the- 
ory within which he operates is Levy’s alarming 
tendency to take fictions as facts. Statements 
about the social wor’d which he ushers forth are 
oftentimes one of three varieties: (1) out- 
rightly incorrect from an empirical point of 
view; (2) stated in such a way as to defy any 
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logical meaning; or (3) platitudes devoid of real 
in contrast to formal significance. Each of these 
three different types of statements is linked to 
what can only be considered a remarkably idio- 
syncratic approach to footnotes. 

A good illustration of the outrightly in- 
correct is Levy’s statement that “since the 
turn of this century the income distribution pic- 
ture in the United States, which is generally 
considered by its own members and others to be 
one of the more purely capitalistic countries in 
the world, has been characterized more by the 
extent to which the mean, median, and mode of 
income have approached identity than by the 
increase in the mean of income.” Evidently the 
mass of directly contradicting information gath- 
ered by the United States Census Bureau has 
no influence on Levy’s cogitations. The facts are 
that: (1) the income distribution gap is not nar- 
rowing, but widening ever so slowly as a gen- 
eral pattern; (2) For particular ethnic groups 
such as Negroes, Puerto Ricans, and Mexicans, 
the gap is widening dramatically with respect to 
the population as a whole; (3) Even if we were 
to assume that the gap between various mea- 
sures of income has come to “approach iden- 
tity” (meaning, I would surmise, that America 
is an egalitarian society), this makes little sense 
since devices for measurement do not in them- 
selves explain the actual distribution of wealth. 
The footnote on this odd statement (as in many 
other instances) offers no information whatso- 
ever on social stratification but only an absurd 
discussion of truisms about capitalism and so- 
cialism that have no perceptible relevance to the 
substance of Levy’s claims. 

Examples of statements which defy logical 
meaning are in such abundance that it is only a 
question of picking out a choice item or two. 
Take this methodological imperative, given as a 
footnote on page 161: “One of the rough rules 
of thumb of theory is that once one exceeds six 
or seven distinctions on any level (and these 
two aspects would give us eight) some more 
general less complicated level should be sought.” 
At a somewhat more oracular level is the fol- 
lowing approach to Marx: “The degree of eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency of a given society is never 
the sole relevant variable in understanding that 
society, but it is never totally irrelevant either.” 
Nor are these exclusively problems of syntax. 
The problem of vagrant meaning is deeply em- 
bedded in the core of the work, in the concept 
_ of non-modemized and modernized societies. 
Invariably and inevitably, nearly every central 
concept in the book is prefaced by the modifier 
“relatively.” But, while we are continually re- 
minded that distinctions about modernized and 
non-modernized societies are relative, Levy 
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gives us no clue as to how relative “relatively” 
ever is. The following sentence from the section 
on Economic Allocation is quite typical. “Apart 
from relatively non-modernized societies of rel- 
atively small scale, various elements of the 
productivity picture of relatively modernized 
societies for the first time in world history not 
only make curves of income distribution ap- 
proaching type II possible, but, historically 
speaking, they also make them highly probable.” 

Finally, there is the welter of platitudinous 
statements. The requirements of a review pre- 
vent us from a full exposition. But we may 
choose as a good indicator Levy’s discussion of 
role deviation. We are told, for example, that 
“In all known societies women, not men, are 
mothers.” Later on the same page we are told, 
“There never has been a society in terms of 
which the sex of a member is completely irrele- 
vant to that member’s position in matters of 
authority and responsibility.” Here we have 
the odd situation where the footnotes are not 
only irrelevant but downright bizarre. It is hard 
to figure out whether Professor Levy is “put- 
ting on” his readers or whether he is serious. 
The evidence for his theory of role differentia- 
tion—as those who take the patience to read 
this volume will confirm—derives from and re- 
volves around one basic source, and that is the 
phonograph record (78 rpm), Z Am My Own 
Grendpa, written by Dwight Latham and Moe 
Jaffe, performed by Lonzo and Oscar with the 
Winston County Pea Pickers. For those wishing 
to track down this reference further, it is RCA 
Victor 20-2563A. Lest the reader miss the de- 
cisive role of the reference, it is actually re- 
peated twice again in the same section. Another 
example of the same kind of writing is in his 
discussion of the role of capital formation in 
international affairs, a very serious subject and 
one that deserves and has received better in 
Levy’s own writings on Chinese and Asian de- 
velopment. Here, the issue is summed up as 
follows: “Without getting involved in this sort 
of discussion the relevance of money and the 
use of money for the finer things of life might 
well be reconsidered.” Many of Levy’s positions 
have the flavor of proverbs such as “Life is like 
a cup of tea.” “All things are relative,” or 
“The struggle between good and evil is endur- 
ing.” But such conventional wisdom hardly re- 
quires sociological embellishment. 

Now, given such quixotic excesses, one would 
at least expect some cordiality from Mr. Levy 
toward his peers. But what is offered instead is 
an opinionated and even bad-tempered response 
to the few scholars cited. He speaks of Profes- 
sor Wittfogel in intimate terms and, in his 
critique of Wittfogel’s neglect of decentraliza- 
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tion in Chinese history, says: “He probably 
would not or could not have made the contribu- 
tion for which we are indebted to him had he 
not overstated and oversimplified the case.” To 
spice this back-handed compliment, poor Pro- 
fessor Wittfogel is given no first name and an 
incorrect first initial “A.” Another example is 
Levy's dismissal of Gabriel Almond. “I regard 
this particular set of neologisms as one of the 
more clear-cut cases of unjustifiable jargon in 
the social sciences.” At this point one can either 
burst into laughter or dissolve in tears at the 
source of this objection to meologisms and jar- 
gon. Nor does Professor Levy allow changes in 
the social sciences to temper his prejudices. 
Thus, a worthwhile section on armed forces 
organizations is marred by an extensive, running 
polemic against the neglect of the role of the 
military in social organization and change. 
While this attack may have had currency for 
the decade of the fifties, it is wide of the mark 
for 1966 (the copyright date of the book). But 
in footnote 4 on page 575, we are told that an 
“exception” to the negative characterizations 
offered is a book published in 1962, which Levy 
points out “was published after this chapter was 
written,” In other words, the entire polemic 
rests on intellectual conditions at least five years 
old. Given the shrill stridency of this section, it 
would have been incumbent upon any other 
author to be sure that his critique is relevant. 
It is in the nature of the prophetic tradition 
to ignore such safety measures. 

There is little purpose in any lengthy expo- 
sition concerning Professor’s Levy’s stylistic ap- 
proach. Those who know his previous work 
must judge for themselves, and those who might 
read this text as their first introduction to Levy 
might well wonder why methodologists alone 
are singled out for lack of style. More to the 
point is the use of language to disguise am- 
biguity. Because endless qualifications are in- 
troduced in discussing nearly every issue raised, 
it is often quite impossible to say precisely 
what Levy is arguing for (or against) at any 
given point. The demand for clarity is not a 
literary urging but a scientific requirement. And 
at this level, one is simply hard-pressed to say 
kind things about this book. Admittedly, Levy 
deals with a complicated subject matter. Unfor- 
tunately, the expression of such complications 
does little to make the difficult more intelligible. 
For all its length, this is a non-book, a series of 
statements showing faint traces of interconnec- 
tion between chapters and ideas. 

Professor Levy concludes his performance 
with the statement that “the great vulnerability 
of this work does not inhere in the fact that 
hypotheses about the facts, though carefully 


labeled as such, have been flatly asserted with- 
out any accompanying attempt at empirical 
demonstration.” Characteristically, he does not 
say what he perceives to be the most vulnerable 
part of his work. For my own part, I must 
simply contest Levy’s apologia, and assert, just 
as flatly, that the utter avoidance of empirical 
evidence (if not ignorance of it) is indeed the 
most vulnerable side of his approach to mod- 
prnization. He is even distinctly in error con- 
ceming the lack of “adequate empirical mate- 
rials.” Every man has his own criteria of 
adequacy, but those working in the field of in- 
ternational development know very well that 
what we have in greatest abundance is precisely 
zhe evidence, and what is most lacking are 
theories bearing upon such evidence. I regret 
70 say that Levy’s dualism of general theory 
and specific data is specious. It perpetuates 
nyths about the field of international develop- 
ment that have kept serious scholars at bay. The 
cruth is we know more about macroscopic situ- 
ations and events than we do about intimate 
deteils of social interaction. But the theory to 
meet the challenges of the data has yet to be 
developed, precisely because of false barriers 
erected between ranges of fields studied. 

The theory of social life is worthy or un- 
worthy across the board: the notion of small 
range, middle range, and large range theories 
to meet the need of small scale, middle scale, 
and large scale events is largely gratuitous. 
What we need is a unified theory of social sci- 
ence that will account for and explain varia- 
lions and consistencies in the modernization of 
social life. I honestly feel that Professor Levy 
shares such a view of sociological performance, 
but his methodological pretensions prevent him 
from realizing his own vision. To imagine that 
“hypotheses about the facts” may serve “as 
challenges to the data which may some day be 
collected” is to deny the empirical, inductive 
basis of sociology as such. But sadder still, it 
is to equate a general theory with an oracular 
vision. 

2 Irvine Lovis Horowrtrz 

Washington University (St. Louis) 


As one says “wow” when observing a swimmer 
rising to the surface after going two lengths of 
the pool under water, so one reacts with a bit of 
awe at Marion Levy, Jr.’s new, two-volume 
Modernization and the Structure of Societies. 
Fourteen years have elapsed between the publi- 
cation of The Structure of Society and this 
most recent work. This period has been largely 
spent in elaborating and perfecting his theory 
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of society and in applying this theory to the 
analysis of the process of modernization. 

There can be little doubt that Marion Levy 
succeeds in accomplishing the six principal pur- 
poses of his book: to sensitize students (1) to 
the social context of international affairs, (2) to 
the interdependence of the component elements 
of whole societies, (3) to the principal differ- 
ences between modernized and non-modernized 
societies, (4) to the common elements in all 
societies, (5) to the principal dimensions of 
variation among societies, and (6) to the rela- 
tion between the universal and the particular in 
societal variation. 

These objectives, while accomplished here 
with great rigor, are not really novel with Levy. 
They are the intellectual possessions of our 
time, developed and elaborated by such socio- 
logical theorists as Weber, Toennies, Parsons; 
by such anthropological theorists as Malinowski, 
Radcliffe-Brown, and Kluckhohn; and devel- 
oped in detail in a growing body of empirical 
studies of aspects of modernization. The book 
really becomes productive when this body of 
theory is brought to bear on the problem of 
modernization and stability. With relative 
economy of prose, Levy gives us 4 set of prop- 
ositions principally concerning the irreversl- 
bility and homogeneity of the modernizing pro- 
cess and the impossibility of its being contained 
or delimited. This latter proposition is consis- 
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tent with his conception of the interdependence 
of the components of all societies and his hy- 
pothesis regarding the universal and irresistible 
appeal of modern technique. A second set of 
propositions has to do with major advantages 
and disadvantages that accrue to late-comers 
in the modernizing process. Still a third set 
deals with what Levy calls the strategic prob- 
lems of transition: (1) control, (2) capital 
formation, and (3) elements of ambivalence 
created by modernization. 

In this final section of the book, there are 
the makings of a quite exciting research design 
for a study of the processes and problems of 
modernization. By coincidence, it has taken 
Levy the same period of time to produce this 
work as it took Jacob to win the hands of Leah 
and Rachel—two times seven years. Jacob then 
went on to produce twelve sons who in turn 
changed the character of human history in 
fundamental ways. Levy’s sally into the theory 
of modernization deserves a generation of 
sturdy empirical monographs which might test 
the utility and applicability of his framework as 
well as the validity of some of his propositions. 
I doubt that any useful purpose would be served 
by further efforts to perfect the logic of the 
framework itself. 

GABREÆEL A. ALMOND 

Dept. of Political Sctence 

Stanford University 
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The Vertical Mosaic: An Analysts of Social 
Class and Power in Canada.* By JOHN 
Porter. Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1965. xxi, 626 pp. $15.00. 

Only the informal prohibition on adjectival 
excess prevents me from beginning the review 
of Porter’s book with raves. Suffice it to say, 
this is the sociological study of present-day 
Canada, and it will doubtless remain a basic 
reference work on Canadian social structure for 
some time to come. While the book makes few 
attempts at theoretical innovativeness, its use 
of established theory in political sociology is 
virtually unparalleled. Mr. Porter takes his 
theory where he can find it: from Marx, Weber, 
Mills, Warner, Parsons. Still, he is by no means 
random in selecting relevant theory, and the 
main purpose of the book is never forgotten: 
to present an accurate and factual account of 
class, power, status, and ethnicity as they inter- 
penetrate in Canada. Indeed, what makes the 
book so astonishing is Porter’s ability to use the 
strengths of “classical” sociological theories with- 
out being used by their weaknesses. He exam- 
ines the concentration of economic power with 
& precision and concreteness unmatched by 
Western Marxian economists. He discusses the 
Canadian political elite in Millsian terms, with- 
out falling prey to the assumptions of coordi- 
nated policy-making found in The Power Elite. 
His examination of the Canadian federal bu- 
reaucracy is made in Weberian terms, but with- 
out the reifications and polarizations often found 
in Weber. In short, the body of literature in 
political sociology is heuristically employed, 
rather than abstractly hashed over. 

Mr. Porter, professor of sociology at Carle- 
ton University in Canada, and trained at the 
London School of Economics and Political Sci- 
ence, divides his book into two parts: the struc- 
ture of class and the structure of power. But 
underlying this formal division are a series of 


* [Editors note: This is the winner of the 1966 
MacIver Award, as announced at the Miami meet- 
ings of the American Sociological Association. Un- 
fortunately, the book was a clerical casualty of the 
ASR’s shift from Berkeley to Madison in the Sum- 
mer of 1965; hence, its uncommonly late review. 
Nevertheless, here is a clear case of successful rept- 
cation. Prof. Horowitz and the MacIver Award 
Committee made wholly independent judgments. 
It seems that quality may be universally acknowl- 
edged after all.] 
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propositions that reveal Canada as a “mosaic” 
rather than a finished painting. The book can 
be reed as a set of interrelated propositions as to 
why Canada does not explode, despite the com- 
bustible and ill-digested elements abundantly 
present. Instead of celebrating the existence of 
stability, Porter goes deeper and asks why, 
given the presence of utterly contradictory 
forces, open conflict has not taken place. 

Among Porter’s more significant findings, the 
following deserve special attention. They indi- 
cate the marked contrasts which exist between 
Canada and the United States. Indirectly, they 
also iilustrate the latent comparative and devel- 
opmental method used in this book. 

First, Canada solves its need for skilled man- 
power cheaply: by importing such skills rather 
than evolving an educational system which 
woulé promote rapid internal social mobility. 
There is more closure in the Canadian mobility 
system than in the American. And yet, there is 
remarkably high satisfaction of skilled person- 
nel needs. Second, a safety valve effect for the 
non-professional working classes is emigration 
to the United States. In this way, Canada al- 
leviates considerable marginal disconent with- 
out requiring internal structural innovation. 
Third, Canada displays a reciprocal relation- 
ship between ethnicity and class absent in the 
United States developmental process. Low status 
groups tend to accept their inferior economic 
position, and groups ranging from the Italian 
to the Irish tend to preserve their entrance 
status, rather than seek to trade it in for some- 
thing higher (or at least different). This is 
reflected in the political structure, where repre- 
sentatives of ethnic minority groups are only 
now beginning to make even a slight dent on the 
political system. Fourth, the absence of ethnic 
integration into the socioeconomic system indi- 
cates a permanent stagnation in Canadian life. 
The English and French “charter groups” re- 
tained distinctive domains in geography, lan- 
guage, education, and religion. The different 
paths taken by the charter groups provided Can- 
ada with its large bureaucracy, its educated 
middle sectors, and its industrial proletariat. 
But the class and status differentiation never 
added up to an integrated society, only a dual 
society which fulfilled functional requirements 
for continued survival rather than develop- 
mental requirements for national integration. 

It is not that unification lacks supporters, but, 
as Porter shrewdly makes plain, advocates of 
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such unity are uniformly linked to the English 
political tradition—to a Toryism that would 
create unification at the expense of democrati- 
zation. Hence, the fragmentation of Canadian 
society is less likely to create violent revolu- 
tionary politics than would pressing demands 
for integration. But although the title of Porter’s 
book relates to vertical class and power rela- 
tionships, he also sees fragmentation in horizon- 
tal, latitudinal relationships, i.e., among elite 
groupings themselves, Corporate, bureaucratic, 
political, ideological and labor elites carve up 
the Canadian pie, but they do so in a way which 
minimizes elite coalitions. Here too, fragmenta- 
tion is a surrogate form of democratization; any 
push towards integration would probably be at 
the expense of one or another elite formation. 
Porter’s many examples of competition and con- 
flict among elite sectors reveal an “openness” 
in the Canadian system that is probably less 
evident in more advanced nations. While “estab- 
lishments” and “power elites” exist, confra- 
ternity of power, reinforced by establishments 
of kinship and class, remains embedded in a 
separatist and particularist world that tradi- 
tionally limits any one group from gaining an 
uncontested command post. 

Professor Porter deals with the phenomenon 
of imperialism in terms of a Mosca-Pareto 
theory of “external elites.” Although he makes 
clear that capitalism is not restricted by na- 
tional boundaries—nor, conversely, do nationals 
necessarily delimit capitalist development—the 
actual role of foreign power in deciding the 
internal affairs of Canada seems to be unduly 
minimized. I say unduly because, given Porter’s 
statement of the facts: United States stock 
ownership of 24 per cent of Canadian firms, 
and an additional 8 per cent by other foreign 
groups, one would expect much greater attention 
to this variable than is actually apparent in the 
book. The colonialist phenomenon tends simply 
to drop out of the profile of economic elites as 
the analysis develops. 

Porter’s brilliant discussion of the Canadian 
political system indicates that, unlike either the 
United States or Great Britain, polarization is 
not based on Left and Right sectors. In Canada, 
both Conservative and Liberal parties are 
closely linked with corporate enterprise. The 
dominant clusterings are on the Right. The 
forms of advancement, based as they are on 
what Porter terms “the practice of avocational 
politics” where politics is considered “an in- 
terstitial stage in a career devoted to something 
else,” leads to a political system responsive to 
sectionalism, regionalism, ethnicity, and to dis- 
counting national roles. Porter’s analysis, while 
clearly an accurate one, might well be supple- 


mented by Peter Worsley’s observations on 
Canadian polity as one dominated, above all, 
by 4 sensitivity to and reflection of foreign 
colonial pressures and not exclusively the arena 
for parochial internal pressures. 

Evidently, Porter is motivated by a socialist 
consciousness as well as a sociological imagina- 
tion, And to this degree, he perhaps overesti- 
mates the degree of latent discontent present in 
Canadian society and the extent to which class 
membership becomes translated into class be- 
havior, On the other hand, the profile of con- 
teniment exhibited by Porter’s analysis of 
Canadians raises basic questions which are 
clearly outside the purview of the book. The 
question of moment may not be whether 
Canada “has a long way to go to become in 
any sense a thoroughgoing democracy,” but 
whether the various bottlenecks to democracy 
described so fully are not themselves held as 
positive values in that they are also bottlenecks 
to extreme authoritarianism. 

A further issue is whether the vertical 
mosaic must not be extended to include colonial- 
ist attitudes of English Canada toward French 
Canada, and in turn a similar attitude of the 
United States toward all Canada. Porter’s con- 
stant reference to an emergence of a “Canadian 
identity” of a “new breed” in a “new nation” 
does not make explicit whether such a force 
would be willing to aid the development of an 
independent French Canada, as a possible “cost” 
of minimizing an American Canada. In this 
sense, perhaps Professor Porter is as much a 
reflection of as he is a commentator on present 
dilemmas which confront Canadian society. Yet, 


.I cannot conclude this review without mention- 


ing the possibility that the development of ma- 
ture social scientists such as James Eayrs, John 
Meisel, S. D. Clark, and Porter himself repre- 
sents an emerging consciousness which may 
help transform a vertical mosaic into a unified 
social system after all. 


Irvine Lours Horowrrz 
Washington University 


Status and Kinship in the Higher Civi Service: 
Standards of Selection in the Admintstrations 
of John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, and An- 
drew Jackson. By Smongy H. Aronson. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1964. xiii, 274 pp. $5.95. 

This book is an empirical study of an im- 
portant historical question: how far did the 
appointment practices of Presidents Adams, Jef- 
ferson, and Jackson conform to their respective 
appointment ideologies. Adams professed the 
ideology of a “natural aristocracy”; Jefferson 
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believed in the importance of talent and edu- 
cation over an “aristocracy of wealth and line- 
age”; Jackson voiced the “populist” position 
that common men could govern and that moral 
qualities were more important than talent. But 
did they practice what they preached? Aronson 
seeks the answer in a prodigious and thorough 
analysis of the social characteristics of the men 
these three presidents appointed to office in the 
executive (cabinet, treasury, etc.) and judicial 
branches of government. The findings reveal 
that the majority of appointments in all three 
administrations went to men high in the strati- 
fication system, and that kinship ties between 
appointees were plentiful, although less im- 
portant than upper class origins, Aronson’s find- 
ings impinge on the study of social mobility 
and politics in early America. As I shall note in 
a moment, they challenge some popular notions. 

Aronson finds that, by social origins, Adams’ 
elite was the most upper class (70 per cent from 
professional, gentry and merchant families), 
Jefferson’s the middle (60 per cent), and 
Jackson’s the least upper class (53 per cent). 
‘None of the members of any of the elites 
started at the bottom, a fact that challenges the 
current assumption that it is more difficult now 
than formerly to work one’s way to the top 
from the depths of the class structure” (p. 63). 
By occupation, none was representative of the 
general population, and three-fourths or more 
of the positions in each administration were 
filed by professionals (who were about two 
per cent of the labor force in 1805). This latter 
finding is particularly relevant to the mistaken 
belief that Jacksonian democracy brought wide- 
spread de-professionalization of the federal gov- 
ernment. Jackson’s elites were more heavily 
professional than Adams’ or Jefferson’s. Indeed 
78 per cent of Jackson’s appointees were trained 
in the law. Two-thirds of Adams’ and one-half 
of Jefferson’s and Jackson’s appointees were 
college educated “despite the widely held belief 
that a successful politician did not need a col- 
lege education” (p. 123). Finally, Aronson re- 
ports that 37 per cent of Adams’, 22 per cent 
of Jefferson’s and 23 per cent of Jackson’s ap- 
pointees were related to persons within the 
same elite. 

Although the findings show quite conclusively 
that status and kinship were important factors, 
comparisons between the three administrations 
make it clear that Jackson did manage to 
“democratize” the higher civil service. Jackson’s 
contribution, as Aronson notes, was to spread 
the range of social origins from which elites 
were chosen. His appointees were not lower 
class in their own lifetimes, but they were of 
substantially lower family origins. 


Two of the most significant features of Aron- 
son’s study, for both sociologists and historians, 
are the definition of the problem and the 
methodology. This study is a prime instance 
o7 social science concepts and empirical methods 
creatively applied to historical analysis. Chapter 
7 on kinship is a striking example of the fruit- 
fulness of sociometric charting of social ties. 
There are, of course, pitfalls in such research, 
as Aronson is aware. After all his searching in 
correspondence, memoirs and biographies, the 
author could not find complete information on 
all incumbents. Also, there is the “baseline” 
problem: changes in available manpower rather 
tkan or in addition to selection practices might 
explain the differences between administrations. 
There simply were more college graduates and 
lawyers to select from in 1829 than in 1796. 

It is, of course, one thing to show that prac- 
tices departed from ideals, but quite another to 
explain why. My disappointment with the study 
is here. Aronson does not consider in any sys- 
tematic way the political, economic, and social 
reasons why he found what he did. The last 
ckapter is devoted to possible reasons for the 
gap between the facts and the vitality of the 
Jacksonian tradition, but the discussion is too 
close to the historical themes. Elsewhere in the 
book the author hints at more relevant factors 
—for example, compromise with the hard 
reality of recruiting talented men into public 
oface. Jackson, he notes, did not end the mo- 
nepoly of wealth and education in government 
because he was concerned with running a stable 
government, and he could not neglect the simple 
truth that college-trained men were more likely 
to have the necessary discipline and skills. In 
other words, by 1830 if not earlier government 
was not so simple that men solely of “common 
qualities” could perform the duties of public 
office. 

There were other factors. But to ask for a 
systematic discussion is a tall order—and for 
a different book from the one Aronson wrote. 
This is a good book, an important work, and 
another example of what and how the sociologi- 
cal style can contribute to American historical 
scholarship. 

Jack LADINSKY 

University of Wisconsin 


Hoffa and the Teamsters. By RALPH and 
EstELLE James. Princeton, New Jersey: D. 
Van Nostrand Company, 1965. xviii, 395 pp. 
$6.95. 

This is by far the best of the several books 
on Hoffa and the Teamsters. It bears on many 
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of the current events which so often bring the 
man and the union to the front pages of the 
newspaper, and does so without trying to vin- 
dicate or vilify, Its more lasting worth derives 
from the insight it provides into several aspects 
of the complicated political economy of the 
trucking industry. 

The book was made possible by Hoffa’ s grant- 
ing the authors access to two different sorts of 
data. First, they were allowed to rummage 
through the International Union files covering 
economic, organizational, personnel, and politi- 
cal data spanning a 50-year period. Second, one 
or both of the authors spent 90 days over a two- 
year period at Hoffa’s side, observing his every 
activity from morning until night. The authors’ 
close proximity to Hoffa tempted them to plumb 
his psyche; unfortunately, they yielded. While 
Hoffa is undoubtedly one of the most interest- 
ing men of this generation, the authors, both 
economists, came to this task poorly schooled. 
Much of Part I of the book and particularly 
the chapter “Jimmy Hoffa’s Mind and Person- 
ality” is at worst gossip and at best amateurish 
psychologizing. It is laced with comments of 
the following order: “After a bad outburst, he 
often says, in semi-apology to those around 
him, ‘If I can’t get mad at my friends, who 
can I get mad at?’ His accompanying but un- 
spoken thought may be, ‘otherwise, I might be 
forced to get mad at myself.’” (p. 60). 

Fortunately, the four Parts which follow are 
of an entirely different order of scholarship. 
Part II, “Hoffa’s Rise to Power,” outlines a 
number of his organizing strategies. While these 
are neither unique to him nor the Teamsters, 
they are particularly important in the highly 
fragmented trucking industry. Part IO deals 
with many of these strategies in contemporary 
detail. Of particular interest is the development 
of successive adaptations on classical union 
“leverage” techniques. Of equal import is the 
analysis of Hoffa’s persistent campaign to cen- 
tralize bargaining for uniform wages. This policy 
has brought Hoffa much opposition within the 
union from a number of locals and leaders try- 


` ing to protect their own privileges. 


Part IV, “Hoffa’s Financial Sources of 
Power,” deals with his development and ma- 
nipulation of the Union Pension Fund. The 
authors outline how Hoffa achieved near-com- 
plete control of the investments of pension 
funds and how he hag used this control. They 
conclude that his “unorthodox” investment 
policy is geared to buying friends and influ- 
ence for the Teamsters, that it may have 
economically unsound consequences, but that 
it is not—as the Justice Department contends— 
conspiracy to coed fund members. 
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Part V assesses “Hoffa’s Impact on the Eco- 
nomic Welfare of his Union Members.” Like 
the three sections preceding it, this one is ex- 
cellently documented. The authors conclude 
that Hoffa has been quite successful in gain- 
ing high wages for his men, somewhat less 
successful with fringe benefits, and quite op- 
portunistic in the development of pension bene- 
fits. The general push has been toward uni- 
formity, but this is modified significantly by 
strategic considerations to gain new members 
and centralize union control. 

This book provides a unique perspective on 
the nation’s largest union. It clearly puts the lie 
to the view that labor-management-government 
relations are a contest between monolithic an- 
tagonists. It opens for closer inspection some 
of the cleavages wsthin each by focusing on the 
strategy and tactics of Jimmy Hoffa. It thus 
suggests many lines for further research. The 
question of corruption, while never focal, runs 
through the book. One proposition which is 
suggested to this reviewer is that Hoffa’s policy 
of centralizing Teamster affairs may have ac- 
tually lowered the level of corruption by elim- 
inating many “special situations” at the local 
level, 

RICHARD A, PETERSON 

Vanderbilt University 


Negro Polstical Leadership in the South. By 
EVERETT CARLL Lapp, Jr. Ithaca, New York: 
Cornell University Press, 1966. ix, 347 pp. 
$7.50. 


The major thesis of this book is that leader- 
ship is “a response to particular societal situa- 
tions.” The major portion of the book is con- 
cerned with an analysis of race leadership and 
only incidentally with political leadership. The 
author did extensive case studies of two com- 
munities, each quite different in their history 
of race relations. He chose Greenville, S. C., to 
represent the Deep South and Winston Salem, 
N. C., to represent the “rim South.” 

Ladd states in his appendix on methodology 
that “it was considered essential that a narrow- 
ness so easily occurring with the community 
study approach be avoided here; that we be 
able to generalize about patterns of race lead- 
ership on a firmer basis than the two commu- 
nity studies alone could have afforded.” (329) 
The methodology used to broaden his generali- 
zations is the most severe limitation to an other- 
wise excellent comparative study of race lead- 
ership. In the process, Ladd sacrifices the depth 
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of the community studies for a secondary 
analysis of the region. In addition to the use 
of census data, he subscribed to and regularly 
reviewed eleven major Southern Negro news- 
papers, along with interviewing informants in 
fourteen major cities in the region. 

In the first chapter of Part I, he reviews 
“Negro Politics in the South,” and, in the sec- 
ond chapter, focuses on “Winston Salem and 
Greenville—The Community Setting.” It is in 
Part II that Ladd makes his greatest contribu- 
tion to the understanding of Negro leadership. 
His analyses in Chapter IV of “Styles of Race 
Leadership” and in Chapter V of “Organization 
of Race Leadership,” point up the analytic util- 
ity of a race-leader typology. Ladd supplements 
the usual dichotomy of conservative vs. militant 
leadership with a third style somewhere between 
these two, which he has labeled the moderate. 
Each of these ideal types is described in its 
goals, means, and rhetoric. 

However, in discussing moderate leadership, 
Ladd falls into the same trap that he warns 
against in describing the militant style: “The 
literature on race leadership styles has been 
characterized by a very large measure of highly 
partisan analysis. There is a tendency, for ex- 
ample, for many white and Negro scholars with 
liberal convictions to see the militant as a 
knight in shining armor.” (176) In the case of 
the author, the importance of the moderate 
style is necessary to his assumption that Negro 
political leadership is growing in the region, 
and will become the dominant style within the 
near future. Moderation is most compatible with 
the idea that politics is “the art of the possible.” 
One of Ladd’s strongest arguments for the emer- 


gence of the moderate leader concerns the kinds - 


of electoral sanctions available. But it is worth 
considering that the Negro vote in the South is 
most effective on the national scene and least 
effective at the community level. And the author 
seems to give insufficient weight to the goal of 
the Negro revolution: total equality now. These 
factors appear to minimize the importance of 
moderate leadership in the near future, althougk 
they do not mean that Negro leaders will avoid 
this posture if the situation warrants it. 

In sum this book makes a significant contri- 
bution to the literature on Negro leadership in 
the South. The reviewer wishes that Ladd had 
confined his analysis to a comparative com- 
munity study, rather than trying to encompas3 
the region. His data are more convincing when 
confined to the two specific communities at 
issue. 

CHARLES M. GRIGG 

Florida State University 


Congress and Lobbies: Image and Reality. By 
ANDREW M. Scott and MARGARET A. Hunt. 
Chapel Hill, N.C.: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1966. ix, 106 pp. $4.50. 


Assume for the moment (no matter how much 
it hurts) that Congress is a tool of vested inter- 
ests. Assume further that this “group approach” 
(Bentley and Truman more particularly) por- 
trays Congressmen as empty-headed, passive in- 
struments at the mercy of lobbies. Now analyze 
these assumptions in depth, to wit: 


“1, Organized interest groups would need to 
have a virtual monopoly of access to Congress 
and congressmen ; 

“2. Interest groups would need effective in- 
struments at their disposal by means of which 
they could exert pressure on congressmen; 

“3, Congress, as a whole, would have to be 
fundamentally passive and to be highly suscepti- 
ble to interest group pressure. The same would, 
of course, have to be true of many congress- 
men.” (p. 87) 


By this point, you are well on your way to 
writing a book; the target is clear and the at- 
tack can begin. But how do you utterly demol- 
ish this skillful reconstruction of “the group 
approach?” First, take a random sample of 40 
Congressmen, excluding 49 leaders and ranking 
committee members of both parties. Fail to 
interview 10, so draw 4 more for a total of 34. 
Then put 17 insightful and penetrating ques- 
tions to each Congressman (total interview 
time approximately 30 minutes apiece) ranging 
from: 


“1, Concerning legislation with which you 
have had personal experience during this session, 
on what bill have you done the most work?” 


(and) 


“7. Did you feel that [interest group] activi- 
ties significantly limited your own choices of 
action?” 


(to) 


“12. What was your personal reaction to what 
these groups were doing?” 


On the basis of these data, tell us briefly 
about the “perceptions” of Congressmen, inter- 
lacing your presentation with observations of 
the following order: 


“This suggests that the well-known interest 
groups are more visible to the congressmen than 
are the lesser known ones.” (p. 26) 

“It is apparent, therefore, that extended per- 
sonal exchanges between congressmen and inter- 
est group representatives are far less frequent 
than might have been expected in matters that 
are not the congressmen’s first order of business.” 


(p. 29) 
“This inability to identify groups by name 
Suggests that many congressmen are not really 
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attuned to individual groups but tend to think 
of them in terms of the broader interests that a 
group claims to represent.” (p. 42) 

“In their areas of working interest, the con- 
gressmen were expected to have rather frequent 
and close contact with a number of groups, but 
the data reveal the surprising infrequency of such 
contacts.” (p. 45) 

“This view of the legislative process also makes 
it clear that, if legislative action is sot simply 
the vector of interest group pressures on Con- 
gress, there must be room for concern on the 
ae Ki the legislators for the national interest.” 

p. 9 


Oh yes, also make frequent references to the 
literature (a grand total of 15 different authors 
and 32 citations; Truman is high with 6). When 
you are finished do not construct an index (what 
for?) and end with the following modest para- 
graph: 


“Tt is doubtful that the oversimplifications 
associated with the group approach to the study 
of Congress can long survive in an era in which 
researchers rely less on a priori truths than 
formerly and more on careful observation of 
political processes. If the long-term survival 
prospects of the group approach must be re- 
garded as dim in a behavioral era, the contribu- 
tions of that approach to the study of politics 
and of Congressional activity must not be over- 
looked. Though tending toward dogmatism and 
sectarianism, the approach has alerted scholars 
to an aspect of political reality that might not 
otherwise have received its due. If it is soon to 
be replaced by a more flexible approach to the 
study of groups in the political process, its his- 
o role has, nevertheless, been important.” 

p. 98 


Lewis A. FROMAN, Jr. 
University of California at Irvine 


The Electoral Process. Edited by M. KENT 
JENNINGS and L. Harmon ZEIGLER. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1966. xv, 
304 pp. $6.75. 


I used to wonder how people, within the 
space limitations necessary for book reviews, 
could write an adequate appraisal of an anthol- 
ogy, wherein are many different articles, start- 
ing almost from zero with different perspectives 
and emphases. I still don’t know. That is the 
kind of book the Jennings and Zeigler volume 
is—a sort of hardbound issue of the American 


` Political Science Review. 


Although this collection is in the main po- 
litical science written for political scientists, at 
least three articles caught my imagination, and 
might prove interesting to other sociologists, In 
one, Philip Converse tries his hand at the old 
game of trying to lay political parties out on 
some kind of left vs. right dimension in such a 
way as to predict voter shifts from one party to 


another. He finds, in the empirical cases under 
investigation, that at least two dimensions are 
needed, and that greater success is achieved by 
making the intervals on the most salient dimen- 
sion wider than those on the other. In another 
article, J. David Greenstone narrates three in- 
teresting case studies of the power relationships 
between the regular Democratic party organi- 
zation and the local chapter of the AFL-CIO 
Committee on Political Education in the deter- 
mination of nominees. In the third article, Don- 
ald R. Matthews and James W. Prothro show 
how party image (mostly what groups the Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans are perceived to be for, 
and against) affects the association between 
party identification and voting behavior in the 
South. 

As the title might imply, there are five arti- 
cles about various aspects of campaigns and 
campaigning. Lewis A. Froman, Jr. has an essay 
on how to win one. Charles O. Jones examines 
some data and concludes that campaigns are 
made more on the basis of personalities than on 
issues, that most winners don’t pay much atten- 
tion to their margin of victory, and that most 
incumbents win re-election without too much 
trouble. Jennings and Zeigler themselves tell 
how one upstart candidate managed to unseat 
an incumbent in a Southern Democratic pri- 
mary. Denis G. Sullivan attempts to use the 
semantic differential, with less than outstanding 
success, to predict changes in the attitudes 
toward the Democratic presidential nominee 
among a small sample of Midwestern voters. 
John H. Kessel, in “A Game Theory Analy- 
sis of Campaign Strategy,” gets off to a fiercely 
mathematical start in which, surely enough, 
Kennedy squeaks through to a narrow victory 
in the 1960 election. Then the article peters out 
into a Jong list of Froman-like factors the cam- 
paigner must take into account, none of which 
are submitted to matrix mathematization. 

That accounts for eight of the thirteen chap- 
ters. In the remaining five, Herbert E. Alexander 
has a factual and up-to-date study of the role 
of television in politics, which some might find 
interesting; Heinz Eulau and associates examine 
the role of partisanship in non-partisan munici- 
pal elections; Edgar Litt studies the political 
participation and perceptions of a young, highly 
educated sample from an Eastern suburb; Rob- 
ert Agger stripmines his material from Silver 
City and Oretown for some data that are sup- 
posed to show the value of panel studies in the 
analysis of community controversies; and Ray- 
mond Wolfinger dredges out of the New Haven 
Study some figures which show that, although 
some ethnic groups there have penetrated the 
higher levels of elective office, they are still not 
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very well represented among the economic and 
social elite. 

In writing this review, I have imposed more 
order on the contents than the editors chose to 
do. The purpose of the book seems to be solely 
to get thirteen articles out in hardbound form. 
Some, or all, of the contents might serve as 
valuable collateral reading in the proper con- 
text. I don’t think there is any single article 
presented worth the price of this book, but if 
the reader wants to pick up a few new perspec- 
tives on election analysis, he may want to have 
his own copy. 


WILLIAM ERBE 
University of Iowa 


Managers, Employees, Organizations. By RALPH 
M. StocprLL. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio Stete 
University Press, 1966. xiii, 315 pp. $6.00. 


The author describes this monograph as an 
effort to extend his own previous work and tkat 
of others in the Ohio State Leadership Studzes 
under the direction of Carroll L. Shartle. In 
stating that this work represents “a much 
needed beginning in the application of sysze- 
matic measurement to the comparative study of 
organizations,” Stogdill chooses to organize ais 
major theoretical concepts within an input-out- 
put schema, Interpersonal and administrative 
variables utilized in the schema are drawn from 
role theory, small group theory, and organiza- 
tion theory. Working with these types of varia- 
bles in twenty-seven organizations, Stogdill ad- 
dresses his attention to three questions: (1) 
Were there any findings that were specific to a 
particular kind of organization? (2) Were there 
any findings that were common to all the or- 
ganizations in the study? and (3) Were there 
findings that differentiated between kinds of 
organization? In securing organizations ‘or 
study, the author reports that “an attempt was 
made to obtain wide differences between types 
(of organizations), but as much similarity as 
possible among organizations of the same type.” 
By “between types,” the author means cam- 
paring organizations on an industry basis: 
metals, chemicals, textiles, aircraft, retail chain 
stores, and state government. 

Part I, the first fifty pages of the book, con- 
tains an introduction to the research, discussion 
of the sample, methods of data collection end 
analysis, and a summary of the results and their 
implications. Part II, 240 pages, is composed 
principally of tables with listings of numerous 
factors and variables derived from the use of 


factor analytic techniques, techniques that domi- 
nates the findings and their reporting through 
brief summaries of the tables. Stogdill concluded 
that the comparison of factors yielded rather 
meager returns and so directed considerable 
attention to the variables which composed the 
factors rather than the factors themselves. Still, 
little effort is directed toward developing. the 
sequential linkages and connections among the 
variables which might arise from the use of 
other multivariate techniques. On the other 
hand, we are faced with page after page of re- 
peated statements, such as fifteen occasions on 
page 35 alone, that variables “are associated,” 
“are related,” “tend to be high,” and “tend 
to be associated.” 

The results of the research indicate, not very 
surprisingly, that organizations differ considera- 
bly. The author also reports on a number of rela- 
tionships among the interpersonal and adminis- 
trative-type variables that characterized half or 
more of the organizations of a given type. 
While the author attempted to apply systematic 
measurement to the comparative study of or- 
ganizations, the work lacks an adequate theo- 
retical and methodological comparative per- 
spective. For example, in his effort to apply 
systematic measurement, Stogdill cites the at- 
tempt to make “exactly the same observations 
in all of them (the organizations).” While this, 
in fact, was not possible for several reasons, the 
procedural commitment guided the data collec- 
tion. The author gives little or no attention to 
several types of equivalence as they may bear 
on research in these very different types of or- 
ganizations. 

But what types of organizations have been 
studied? While this. is reportedly a study of 
twenty-seven organizations, the reader will ques- 
tion the implicit organizational criteria. Sixty- 
four retail stores in one district are considered 
one organization, while six functional divisions 
of a large corporation are elsewhere considered 
to be six organizations. Nine regional offices and 
the one headquarters office are ten organiza- 
tions. Sometimes one level constitutes the or- 
ganization; sometimes four or five. Such arbi- 
trary distinctions as these and others are 
important when one is concerned with relating 
and comparing measurements of such variables 


as autonomy, cohesiveness, and satisfaction. ` 


Along with more appropriate unit definition and 
specification, some further attention to a taxo- 
nomic system other than the nature of the in- 
dustry would have added more theoretical util- 
ity. 

In view of the general deficiencies, weakness 
in the relationship of the research to current 
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organizational literature, and the absence of 
original tables for readers who wish to provide 
their own interpretations, this work has limited 
pedagogical value. But while the monograph is 
tedious, the groping state of systematic com- 
parative organizational research makes its ac- 
cumulated findings potentially fruitful for spe- 
cific research purposes. 


L. WESLEY WAGER 
University of Washington 


Studies on Behavior in Organizations: A Re- 
search Symposium. Edited by RayMonp V. 
Bowers. Athens: University of Georgia 
Press, 1966. xvi, 364 pp. $8.00. 


This is a stimulating book. It stimulates me 
to say more about it than I really have room 
for in a short review; PI try to squeeze. Charles 
Hutchinson, Chief of the Air Force Office of 
Scientific Research’s Behavioral Sciences Divi- 
sion, which sponsored most of the research re- 
ported in this volume, points out in his Foreword 
that AFOSR’s “approach to basic research in 
the area of organizational effectiveness is frankly 
utilitarian.” Many problems pertaining to the 
support of basic social science research by 
mission-oriented government agencies have yet 
to be solved, but this book provides evidence 
that an ultimately “applied” goal does not 
preclude theoretical significance. 

For example, Harold Guetzkow’s “attempt to 
develop aspects of a somewhat comprehensive 
framework within which the study of the rela- 
tions among organizations might proceed” ad- 
vances a theme that has long existed in the 
literature on organizations, but which has not 
yet generated a comprehensive sociological 
theory. His systematic collection of examples 
of inter-organizational interactions can be ex- 
pected to speed the emergence of such a theory. 


Howard Vollmer, whose AFOSR-supported ` 


research concerns adaptations of scientists in 
different organizational contexts, proposes, un- 
der the rubric of “Structural-Functional Analy- 
sis as a Method” (rather than a theory), how 
the Kendall-Lazarsfeld scheme of ‘elaboration’ 
might be applied “to the empirical verification 
of functional propositions.” 

“Harold Pepinsky, John Riner, Karl Weick, 
and Mary Moll classified tasks, defined organ- 
izational positions on the basis of linkages be- 
tween tasks and persons, and observed relation- 
ships based on pairings between persons affected 


by tasks, all toward the end of learning more 
about the operations and assessment of research 
teams in organizational settings. This research 
and Vollmer’s are examples of the increasing 
significance of research on the organization of 
science for the study of organizations in gen- 
eral. (That the AFOSR recognized this signifi- 
cance is made explicit in the Foreword to this 
volume. ) 

An empirically derived taxonomy of organi- 
zations was the goal of the research of J. Eugene 
Haas, Richard H. Hall, and Norman Johnson 
reported here. A form of cluster analysis via 
computer was used with profiles of 75 organi- 
zations on 99 dimensions. Neither type of goal, 
as suggested by Etzioni, nor prime beneficiary, 
as suggested by Blau and Scott, were found to 
be central criteria for classifying organizations. 

Stanley E. Seashore discusses some dilemmas 
and strategies pertaining to field experiments 
with formal organizations in natural settings. He 
distinguishes this type of organizational research 
from other types such as simulation, case stud- 
ies, correlational studies, ex post facto compari- 
son studies, and small group experiments. As 
he points out, “with increasing financial and 
methodological resources we are likely to see 
more work of this kind.” 

Several trends seem to be converging to vali- 
date this prediction. These include the press of 
federal funds toward applied research or toward 
“application-orlented” basic research, an in- 
creasing interest on the part of industrial and 
government managers in the value of support- 
ing and allowing access to social science re- 
searchers—this latter based both on the example . 
of other firms and agencies (the Hawthorne ex- 
periments, Standard Oil of New Jersey’s use 
of the National Training Laboratory, the De- 
fense Department’s use of RAND to develop 
organizational innovations) and on the acces- 
sion to decision-making positions in organiza- 
tions of persons trained in the sociology of or- 
ganizations. 

In closing, I must mention the intriguing 
work of Beatrice and Sidney Rome on the 
Leviathan experimental technique for the study 
of large organizations, using live subjects and a 
computer jointly. The conceptual framework, 
particularly the notion of “hierarchical diver- 
sity,” may well be subject to a highly fruitful 
integration with Guetzkow’s framework, and 
perhaps with Haas, Hall, and Johnson’s taxon- 
omy as well. 

GERALD M. SWATEZ 

University of Ilinois, Chicago Circle 
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Military Sociology: A Study of American Mih- 
tary Institutions and Miltary Lsfe. By 
CHARLES H. Coates and Roitanp J. PELLE- 
GRIN. With contributions by Norman A. HI- 
MAR. University Park, Md.: Social Science 
Press, 1966. x, 424 pp. $4.95 (Paperback). 


This book is an introduction to the sociology 
of military organization. The senior author, 
Charles H. Coates, is a West Point graduate, a 
retired Colonel, and a sociologist. Many of the 
available materials have been brought together 
and related to fundamental sociological con- 
cepts so that it can also be used as an introduc- 
tory textbook in sociology. It tends to present 
a favorable description of military institutions 
rather than subjecting them to critical socio- 
logical analysis. There is much historical mate- 
rial together with the detailed organizational 
charts and tabular data that one usually finds 
in books on military affairs. What emerges is 
a book that will be especially attractive ta 
teachers and students in military settings where 
concrete relevance and practical application are 
considered the most important criteria for a 
text. 
There is a very good description of the rela- 
tionship between military institutions and the 
American value system. The concept of bu- 
reaucracy is used to analyze management theory, 
leadership, and informal social systems in mili- 


tary organization. There is an extensive treat- 


ment of contrasting explanations of stratifica- 
tion in military life, although the authors do not 
present a working theory of their own. The 
chapter on minority groups is well-done with a 
creditable discussion of the history of desegre- 
gation in the armed forces and of the role cf 
women in military organization, a topic rarely 
mentioned elsewhere. Norman Hilmar’s chap- 
ter, “Transition from Civilian to Military Life” 
is especially perceptive as a discussion of tke 
assimilation process. His second contribution, 
“The Dynamics of Military Group Behavior,” 
is diluted by an extensive reinterpretation of 
the prisoner of war issue in the Korean Con- 
flict, a very special kind of group behavior un- 
der exceptional circumstances. 

There are some important omissions. The 
authors depend heavily on World War II mate- 
rials and neglect more recent developments. 
Very little is said about combat, although com- 
bat—actual or anticipated—is the central fact 
of military organization from which all cf its 
institutions derive their legitimacy. One of the 
most prominent military institutions—the Se- 
lective Service System—is handled briefly, su- 
perficially, and not at all as an instituticn. 
Draftees are described as more poorly moti- 


vated then enlistees, although there is other 
evidence that enlistees make a disproportionate 
contribution to delinquency and administrative 
discharge. The discussion of the military family 
relies almost exclusively on Lindquist’s limited 
study of a unit of the Strategic Air Command, 
exaggerates the actual amount of instability, 
and neglects the positive supportive elements of 
communal bonds and mutual aid. There is no 
mention of the rise and fall of counter-insur- 
gency, nor of other organizational innovations 


such as civic action and military assistance ad- . 


visory groups. 
Introductory sociology courses have become 
popular at both the Army and Air Force acade- 


mies as well as in off-duty education programs’ 


because they provide students with at least one 
opportunity to acquire a perspective on aspects 
of American society from which they are iso- 
lated by their occupations. Despite the merits 
of this book, it is military sociology and would 
not be an adequate substitute for the conven- 
tional introductory text. 


Rocer W. LITTLE 
University of Illinois (Chicago Circle) 


Sociology: Rules, Roles and Relationships. By 
Everett K. Witson. Homewood, Illinois: 
Dorsey Press, 1966. xvi, 730 pp. $8.00. 


Introductory texts in sociology tend dismally 
to impersonal and omnibus mishmashes of 
bowdlerized materials. They masterfully conceal 
any sense of sociology as an exciting perspec- 
tive, as an enterprise of mere men—struggling 
and passionate—disciplined by the canons of 
inquiry. The current fashion in readers, re- 
prints, and paperbacks used in conjunction with 
brief and punchy texts suggests, perhaps, a 
growing rejection of these dull tomes. Occa- 
sionally, however, a sophisticated and zealous 
professional redeems the textbook notion 
through his awareness of its multiple purposes: 
exciting, disciplining and informing the student. 
Professor Wilson’s Sociology is such a redemp- 
tion. 

The book’s excitement is largely generated by 
the author’s unabashed display of personal pas- 
sion for the life of the mind and for sociology. 
Writing in the first person, he conducts a witty, 
playful and opinionated conversation with stu- 
dents. Using wide-ranging and artfully inter- 
twined quotes from many “fields,” he suggests 
that sociology, far from a mere specialty, is a 
perspective of general relevance which addresses 
itself to the “eternal verities.” 

Many texts omit matters of methodology or 
discuss them only briefly. Wilson chooses intel- 
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lectual discipline by persistent emphasis on the 
requirements of valid inquiry and on the careful 
scrutiny of research design. Specially boxed 
“methodological asides” are inserted where they 
are relevant and related to research under dis- 
cussion. (These include x*, Rho, Z scores, Gutt- 
man scales.) Methodological discipline is de- 
manded as well by the necessity to read numer- 
ous and complex tables and charts. By treating 
methodology as a living and integral part of 
conceptual concerns, Wilson abolishes the spe- 
cious split between theory and research. 

The need for conceptual discipline and co- 
herence is conveyed through the book’s articu- 
late arrangement into logically interrelated 
parts, making possible an overall grasp of the 
volume and, therefore, of at least one way to 
organize sociology. The three major parts are 
entering, maintaining and changing (“changes 
in”) the group. The frst explicates the concepts 
of, and research on, culture, socialization and 
groups. An additional chapter documents the ef- 
fects of class on these phenomena, The second 


part depicts the ecological and population “sub- - 


structure of the social order” and conceives and 
documents the family, education, religion, the 
economy and the polity as “functional prerequi- 
sites for maintaining the group.” The third 
views social change as a “crossroads phenom- 
enon” and separately considers some efforts at 
planned change. The concepts of rule, role and 
relationship, their interrelation, maintenance 
and change, are emphasized throughout, addi- 
tionally tying the text into a reasonably tidy 
package. 

Omnibus texts tend to defeat their informa- 
tive function by inflicting information overload. 
Brief reporting on a great many items results in 
a kaleidoscopic blur rather than in sharply 
etched sets of conceptions. Wilson moves toward 
the latter by confining himself to central con- 
cepts and more recent and well-known research. 
Studies are dealt with in some detail, providing 
the reader with a clear notion of their design, 
relevance, and results. Students of this text may 
be exposed to fewer studies, but what they get is 
detailed and currently central. 

Because of Wilson’s personal style, erudition 
and rigor, adopters of this text mdy find them- 
selves trying harder to avoid being number two. 


JOHN LorLanp 
The University of Michigan 


Institutions, Organisations, and Mass Soctety. 
By Don MARTINDALE. Boston, Mass.: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1966. xvi, 576 pp. $8.75. 


The study of complex organizations has de- 
veloped greatly over the past two decades. Em- 


pirical studies have increased, as have theoretical 
papers and books that seek to integrate the 
findings. Every once in a while, however, the 
field is reminded that some scholars are trying 
to hew their own path and present an alterna- 
tive theory which is virtually unrelated to these 
other endeavors. Such a work is this volume by 
Don Martindale. Intent upon demonstrating 
that functionalism is inadequate for generating 
Organization theory, Martindale draws upon So- 
cial Behaviorism, the study of ‘“interhuman 
action,” as his basic framework. This approach 
views organizations from an elementaristic 
rather than holistic point of view. 

The first five chapters of the book meander 
through sociological theory from Comte to 
Cooley (with a few appropriate bows to psy- 
choanalytic offerings) so as to tell the unin- 
formed reader that the social behavioristic 
perspective is the apex and culmination of those 
previous works. The relationship of these chap- 
ters to the others is minimal and inconsequen- 
tial for the study of organizations, But the 
author then generates six hypotheses about 
organizations from the social behavioristic 
model: 


1. “In contrast to traditional groups, the large- 
scale organization rests upon an extensive divi- 
sion of labor, formalization, and rationalization. 

2. “The basic impulses to create large-scale 
organizations occur in the area of group life 
(rather than in the total social system). 

3. “Large-scale organizations create the milieux 
within which they flourish. 

4, “Large-scale organizations transform the 
traditional situation of the groups. 

5. “The rise of contemporary large-scale or- 
ganizations changed the personalities of contem- 
porary men and has precipitated a crisis in their 
self-conceptions. 

6. “The community appropriate to the large- 
scale organization is the contemporary nation- 
State or the so-called ‘mass society.’” 


There is no rigorous testing of these hypoth- 
eses, but Martindale relies upon a wide variety 
of sources for support, most of which are 
anecdotal. The internal dimensions of organiza- 
tions are discussed, followed by a description of 
the mechanisms used to accomplish “material 
work” (Taylorism, automatic controls, etc.). 
Weber’s analysis of bureaucracy is used primar- 
ily to describe the organization of personal re- 
lationships. 

A discussion of control over the material 
environment begins Martindale’s examination of 
factors leading to the creation of organizations. 
He describes economic structures and details 
the manufacturing of mieux with illustrations 
from advertising and public relations. Labor 
unions are presented as examples of organiza- 
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tions attempting “to transform the traditional 
situation of the groups” in a society. 

Social control organizations are used to “test” 
hypotheses two, three and four. Examples are 
drawn from cases such as the Republican Party, 
the NAM, the American Legion and the FBI to 
“test” hypothesis three, while the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the U. S. Army zre 
referents for the fourth hypothesis. In addition, 
hypotheses two, three, and four are all “tested” 
again with different data from another area of 
social control. Here Martindale treats us to so- 
cial histories of the Mayo Clinic and the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, as well as the federal 
welfare program. 

The discussion of social control leads appzo- 
priately into an analysis of the structures and 
organizations concerned with socialization, and 
the development of personality in the modern 
world. Martindale’s major conclusion is that 
specialized organizations now handle the soctal- 
ization process, and hence, the traditional unity 
of the socialization-complex has been destroyed. 
A new complex does not seem to be emerging at 
this time, and the family as well as mod2rn 
man’s identity is in a state of crisis. In all of 
this, Martindale’s strategy is to trace the eco- 
nomic, social control and socialization processes 
through historical analysis. Thus, he tries to 
show how each area is rooted in tribal life, ezrly 
communities and feudalism. Separate chapters 
are devoted to the history of each process in 
America and in modern times. 

If one is to argue that his own theory or 
perspective is superior to another’s, it is ele- 
mentary that some attempt be made to encom- 
pass existing data and theory. Martindale 
chooses to ignore contemporary sociology, other 
than the many pointless stilettos directed at 
Parsons and Merton. The reader searches in 
vain for references to the works of Blau, Gould- 
ner, Udy, etc. If these sociologists’ contributions 
to organization theory are considered too mun- 
dane for global thinking, then one wonders why 
Martindale deliberately avoids any mention of 
the wider historical perspectives of either Lipset 
or Bendix. Kornhauser’s book on mass society 
does not even rate a footnote. 

In sum, this reviewer found Martindale’s five- 
hundred-page tome of little value. Its theoreti- 
cal perspective is so vague that it contributes 
nothing to the formulation or generation of 
hypotheses that are trite enough to possess em- 
pirical referents. Findings from sociological 
studies are neglected. Existing models of or- 
ganization are not reconceptualized into a more 
parsimonious yet inclusive theory. Indeed, func- 
tionalism emerges surprisingly appealing after 
examining this alternative example of social be- 
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haviorism. Readers are advised not to be hasty 
and to wait a while longer before burning their 
old copies of the functionalist literature. 
Puitie M. Marcus 
Universtiy of Michigan 


Bureaucracy in Higher Education. By HERBERT 
STROUP. New York: Free Press, 1966. xi, 242 


pp. $5.95. 


The literature on the organization of higher 
education is extensive, but not particularly diffi- 
cult to get through. Much of it consists of recol- 
lections of retired administrators in which their 
triumphs are modestly recorded. Most of the 
rest comprises observations on “the state of 
American higher education,” often in the form 
of conference transcripts. When wise men make 
them, such observations may be wise. But one 
looks hard in the tiny remainder of books and 
articles for any research which is more than a 
survey of practices or opinions, 

This book is not such a research, but it is an 
attempt to apply a body of existing theory to 
the college or university, based largely on the 
writer’s own knowledge of and reading about 
them. The writer, Dean of Students at Brooklyn 
College, has selected bureaucratic theory and 
seeks to show its usefulness for illuminating 
higher education. In spite of his intimate fa- 
miliarity with that theory, the effort is not suc- 
cessful, a consequence attributable largely to 
the theory rather than to the author himself. 

Stroup presents the theory in a lucid and 
lively manner, though, for an audience of so- 
ciologists, the presentation is quite orthodox, 
taking little account of some recent radical criti- 
cisms: He uses a functional approach through- 
out. For example, he relates the growth in size 
of faculty and administration directly to the 
size of student body (and hence the increase 
in magnitude of the job) when the sizes of the 
two are not really closely related (as a simple 
correlation from easily available data will show). ` 
Size of faculty may be related more directly to 
the nature of a field and its specialization rather 
than to number of students in classes, and size 
of administrative staff may be more closely 
related to such factors as status, power and 
front. 

Perhaps one reason that the bureaucratic 
model of the college or university does not come 
off is that Stroup makes few distinctions in the 
enormous variety of organizations and struc- 
tures that are comprehended by the term “higher 
education.” Nor does he make clear whom he is 
talking about within the college or university— 
teaching faculty, research faculty, quasi-admin- 
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istrators (such as chairmen of departments), 
central administration, service and clerical staff, 
etc. Clearly, the model of bureaucracy may be 
more useful with clerical staffs than others, 
more useful with state than private universities, 
more useful with city colleges or community 
colleges than private liberal arts colleges. 

Another reason for the failure of the bu- 
reaucratic image is that the data are simply not 
available to test fairly its usefulness, or for 
that matter, the usefulness of any alternative. 
The evidence is the mixed bag of support that 
Stroup is forced to.draw upon. Side by side 
with each other, we find references to sociologi- 
cal researches and commentary, quotations 
from Time magazine and The Reporter, novels, 
New York Times articles, and, mostly, Stroup’s 
own personal observations. 

But, in my view, the effort fails mainly be- 
cause the university or college is simply not a 
bureaucracy; at least the concept fails to ac- 
count for many of the important things going 
on there, why most of us work there, and why 
students come there. The usual lists of “charac- 
teristics of bureaucracy’-—and Stroup lists them 
all, such as competence, appointed staff, fixed 
salary, rank, etc. efc—are all true, but explain 
little of what universities or colleges do. In a 
personal communication, Amitai Etzioni sug- 
gested to me that the university might be 
viewed as a feudal system. That is an intriguing 
idea,. for the university with its principalities, 
empires, petty monarchs, peasants and serfs, is 
at least as much a feudal system as it is a bu- 


_ reaucracy. Nor are universities and colleges 


only organizations, however described. They are 
also communities, held together by sentiment, 
in which “goals” are often little more than 
handy excuses for staying in business and doing 
what we want to do. No single model will ex- 
plain the university, but bureaucracy offers less 
promise than others for, of all models, it is the 
most insular. And the book is too much a view 
of the university from the inside only. The 
enormous impact of Federal funds and research, 
for example, are treated briefly and tangentially, 
while two whole chapters are given over to “The 
System.” 

Any view of the university or college must 
see it in vital and antagonistic contact with the 
world. For if universities and colleges are in- 
sensitive to students and academic freedom, it is 
not simply because of means becoming ends, or 
other bureaucratic pathologies. It is also because 
they have become powerful elements in their 
own right in the institutional structure of the 
society. They are not simply agents doing a job 
for society; they tell society what jobs need to 
be done. They have not simply “grown in re- 


sponse to community needs”; community needs 
have grown to match their enormously increas- 
ing capacity. If they make up an “industry,” 
it is the fastest growing industry. Instead of 
looking for a model in other organizations that 
will fit the university, it may be more useful 
to look at the university as slowly developing its 
own model and see other organizations as grad- 
ually adopting it. 
Epwarp GROSS 
University of Minnesota 


Life Styles of Educated Women. By ELI GINZ- 
BERG and Associates. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1966. ix, 224 pp. $5.95. 


This is the second of three volumes based on 
a study of a highly selective sample of men 
and women who attended graduate or profes- 
sional schools at Columbia University during 
the period from 1945 to 1951. Talent and Per- 
formance (Columbia University Press, 1964) 
described the Columbia men, the volume un- 
der review, the Columbia women. A third vol- 
ume, consisting of case profiles of a sub-sample 
of the same women, will appear late in 1966 
under the title, Educated American Women: 
Self Portraits. Most of these men and women 
had not only obtained degrees beyond the bac- 
calaureate, but to qualify for inclusion in the 
sample, had to have shown promise of excep- 
tional intellectual gifts, as indexed by a gradu-- 
ate fellowship or scholarship, a high standing 
in their class in graduate school, or election to 
societies whose membership was drawn from 
among the best students. 

The 311 women described in Life Styles 
therefore represent a very distinct and tiny 
minority among the large group of American 
women who hold at least a bachelor’s degree. 
Fully a third of the sample hold doctoral or 
high professional degrees; another 9 per cent 
have completed all work except their disserta- 
tions; only 2 per cent received no degree be- 
yond the BA. The women showed early serious 
commitment to their fields of study, and, by the 
age of twenty-four or even twenty-eight, a 
smaller percentage was married than had ac- 
quired an advanced degree. Indeed, by the time 
they filled out Ginzberg’s schedule in 1963 
(when the majority were between thirty-seven 
and forty-four), 28 per cent were still single, 
12 per cent were divorced, separated or wid- 
owed, and of the 60 per cent married and living 
with their husbands, 18 per cent had no chil- 
dren. The priority of preparation for and actual 
experience in a career role is also seen in the 
age they married and the time gap between 
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marriage and maternity: one in four did not 
marry until they were twenty-nine or older, 
and half did not have a child until at least the 
third year of their marriage. In light of their 
current age, then, fully 40 per cent of these 
women will probably never have a child, and a 
third will either have never married or will not 
remarry. For many well-educated and talented 
women, careers and maternity, even careers and 
marriage, are still either-or options rather than 
combinations. 

With all of these indications of the greater 
salience of the career role over those of mar- 
riage and the family during earlier years of 
adulthood, this reviewer found it difficult to 
share Ginzberg’s surprise at many of his find- 
ings: in the last substantive chapter when he 
summarizes the women in terms of the “life 
styles” which graces the book’s title, we learn 
that fully 52 per cent of the women have highly 
individualistic styles, with primary stress on 
self-direction rather than direction of or by 
others; another 10 per cent are classified as 
having influential styles, with a primary focus 
on influencing people or events; 29 per cent 
showed a supportive style, in which the central 
focus of the woman is to be of help and service 
to others, and 9 per cent showed a communal 
life style, in which the woman’s life and values 
show a strong religious, political or ideological 
focus. Yet he concludes with surprise that “the 
supportive type, the conventional prototype of 
a woman, accounted for less than 1 out of 31!” 
(p. 151). So too, when he finds that the over- 
whelming majority have high levels of satis- 
faction with the lives they have led, he com- 
ments, “there is little in our analysis to support 
the belief that most educated women are 
trapped in situations which create frustration 
and disappointment. .. . The opposite is much 
closer to the truth” (p. 143). 

The critical point is that the women in “his 
sample are not “most educated women,” but a 
highly selective minority among them. Despite 
submersion in highly qualitative data, despite 
the claim that the staff “has acted primarily 
as a catalyst in organizing their replies” (p. 2), 
and despite exempting himself from the major 
groups who have written extensively about 
women in the modern world (moralists with an 
ax to grind, empiricists who describe and evalu- 
ate historical and statistical evidence, and 
discipline specialists working on assorted prob- 
lems on which sex is a relevant variable), the 
volume has an expectation set if not an optnton 
set that persistently deals with the sample as 
though it was representative of American 
women college graduates. 


This is nowhere more apparent than in the 
two chapters in which no data are reported and 
only scant bibliographic reference is made to 
other work, but in which Ginzberg lays out in 
overview what he considers to be the educated 
woman’s greatly increased range of options 
(Chapter 4, Options and Decisions), and the 
developmental profile of girls compared to boys 
during their early years of rearing and schooling 
(Chapter 11, Work in the Lives of Women). 
The latter chapter reads as though it had no 
connection with the empirical inquiry, for the 
evidence given about the backgrounds of the 
women in the sample supports the view that 
their development was different from, not typi- 
cal of, the usual pattern of development of 
American girls, 

Had he listened to these women with a more 
sensitive ear, several central analytic questions, 
not posed in the book, would have been sug- 
gested. What factors in the backgrounds of half 
of these women led to their being autonomous 
individualistic: women who strongly desire “to 
be left alone” in contrast to the supportive 
women strongly motivated to be of service to 
others? Is the individualistic woman less likely 
than the supportive woman to marry, to have 
children, and more likely to be divorced? The 
reader is not told the marital status of’ the 
women differing in life styles. The life styles 
analysis appears only as a summary device in 
Chapter 10. It would have been a better strat- 
egy to start the book with this classification, and 
explore what determined these orientations, and 
how women of varying life styles have worked 
out their lives. 

Had this been done, it is unlikely that Ginz- 
berg would have drawn several of the conclu- 
sions he does. For example, he concludes that 
the factors that determine whether an educated 
woman is able to work after she has children 


are “the nature of her husband’s work, the loca- ' 


tion of the family’s residence, the special needs 
of her children, the availability of suitable 
work, and her attitude, and her husband’s, 
toward working mothers” (p. 174), These are 
seen as the “contingencies” which determine 
whether an educated woman will find it “desir- 
able or even feasible to work after marriage 
and children” (p. 175). He does not raise the 
important possibility that the kind of men they 
married, where they lived, whether they had 
children or not and how many, are more likely 
to be the effects than the determinants of their 
life styles and the degree to which they were 
committed to advanced training and work, yet 
this is a causal direction consistent with the 
fact that so large a proportion of these women 
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did not marry, or married late, have few chil- 
dren, and have husbands half of whom either 
have or are close to obtaining doctorate or pro- 
fessional degrees. For most of these women, 
then, their mate choice and family size are not 
“contingencies” but the consequences of the 
values they held and the balance they wished 
between work and family roles. The average 
college graduate who marries at twenty-one, 
for whom work is far less salient than marriage, 
may indeed find that a decade later that her 
husband’s attitude to her employment is a 
critical “contingency” factor, and Ginzberg’s 
interpretation may well apply to her, but the 
Columbia women he is presumably describing 
are more likely to be deviants in this regard. 

To criticize a study for what it did not do is 
to say merely that the book falls short of a par- 
ticular reader’s expectations for it. Of more 
relevance is an assessment of what was clearly 
intended by the authors. Here my major criti- 
cism of the volume is on the design level, and 
any reader should start the book with a careful 
examination of the questionnaire. If the instru- 
ment was used in a leisurely personal interview, 
where the interviewer was sure to probe beyond 
the first response to a question, the schedule 
might have been adequate to the analytic pur- 
poses to which Ginzberg put his data. But this 
was a mail questionnaire, in which the data can 
only be as good as the questions which elicited 
it. In this instance, the questions are inadequate 
because they lack specificity and are often two 
or three questions compressed into one. Such 
items may be useful for a case analysis ap- 
proach, but they are inadequate for the proce- 
dure followed in the book, quantitative analysis 
liberally sprinkled with quotations. For exam- 
ple, the women were asked “How did your 
parents’ attitudes toward women’s education, 


_work and marriage influence your own attitudes 


and plans?” With four lines to record an an- 
swer, a respondent can give either a trivial 
answer to each of the three topics in the ques- 
tion, or select one of the three and give a 
slightly more detailed response. Yet it is re- 
sponses to this question on which Ginzberg 
bases his conclusion that parental influence is 
largely positive and supportive, and that parents 
were more concerned with the educational and 
occupational goals of their daughters than they 
were with whether and when they would marry. 

In the same way, the code used to classify 
responses to the question “If you have been or 
are now engaged in homemaking, what do you 
consider its most gratifying aspects? its least 
gratifying?” tells us more about how women 
define “homemaking” than about their sources 


of gratification. The one-third of the sample 
who cite “the nature of the activity” as the 
most gratifying aspect are more apt to be 
showing that they define “homemaking” as 
referring narrowly to domestic maintenance 
chores, not that they do not enjoy “personal 
relations and child-rearing” above cooking and 
cleaning. The only way to avoid such ambiguity 
is to get separate ratings of the degree to which 
the women enjoy each of several specified 
activities associated with their roles within the 
home, Similar qualifications can be put to al- 
most all the social-psychological variables con- 
structed with these data. 

The statistical tables in the volume are in- 
adequately labelled, which makes it difficult to” 
link the variables in a table to the specific 
question on which they are based, a serious 
shortcoming in a study based on very general 
and often vague items. It is also a tedious 
matter for a reader to assess the likely signifi- 
cance of percentage differences since the col- 
umn N’s are hardly ever given, yet often turn 
out to contain fewer than thirty cases. 

As a moralist, an empiricist, a discipline 
specialist and a respondent (three of which 
groups Ginzberg exempts himself from and the 
fourth and last he did not qualify for), Life 
Styles of Educated Women is disappointingly 
far short of the expectations with which I 
awaited its publication. 


ALICE S5. Rossi 
University of Chicago 


The Family, Education and Society. By FRANK 
Muscrove. New York: Humanities Press, 
1966. viii, 156 pp. $4.00. 


Professor Musgrove calls his book an “essay 
in synthesis,” a commentary on the literature 
about the family and its educational signifi- 
cance. The central thesis is unexceptionable: 
“the family still exerts a powerful influence on 
the prospects, capacity for development, and 
life-chances of the young.” But precisely be- 
cause it is so powerful, and because the schools 
are so comparatively ineffective, the family 
poses a threat to the open, creative society. 
“Our contemporary problem,” therefore, “is 
less to buttress the influence of parents than to 
limit it.” 

Most of the book is a discussion of the power 
of the modern family. The first chapter argues 
that parents, because they no longer have much 
formal control over their children’s lives, are 
more energetic and effective in influencing them. 
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A second chapter destroys whatever may be 
left of the belief that the early modern family 
was a happy one, reviews the historical opposi- 
tion of school and family, and concludes that 
the school, far from undermining the family, 
has rescued it from its failure as an all-purpose 
social institution. With its responsibilities nar- 
rowed to the expressive domain, the family has 
in this century become “our most effective in- 
stitution” (Chapter ITT). It has become so suc- 
cessful, in fact, that no other agency can com- 
pete with it. This is unfortunate, for the family 
is “A Threat to Society” (Chapter IV); it in- 
sulates its members from involvement in the 
larger community by monopolizing their loyal- 
ties, and it subverts the democratic web of 
group affiliations by its pernicious endogamy. 
The school should act as a corrective for these 
shortcomings, but it has become converted 
into an agent of The “Good Home” (Chapter 
V), ie., “the driving, demanding home, with 
exacting standards and expectations and re- 
morseless pressures on the children.” And this, 
in the final analysis, is Dr. Musgrove’s target; 
not so much the achievement-oriented family, 
but the relentlessly achieving society that it 
apotheosizes: “Neither humanity nor common 
sense seems to pay the highest dividends in the 
educational system and social order we have 
created.” A penultimate chapter reviews some 
miscellaneous research, including the author’s, 
and serves to heighten the gloom. Thus, that 
children are fond of their parents and satisfied 
with their homes is seen as ominous, while 
Westley and Elkin’s discovery that adolescents 
do not reject adult values or participate in an 
anti-adult youth culture is viewed as depress- 
ing: “Those who are concerned with the main- 
tenance of traditional values may find some 
reassurances in these findings; those who look to 
the young for perennial challenge, inventive- 
ness and change will be saddened by them.” 
This, then, is social science pamphleteering, 
social criticism thinly disguised as research, 
But, like some of its American equivalents (Dr. 
Musgrove is Professor of Research in Educa- 
tion at Bradford University), e.g., the writings 
of Edgar Z. Friedenberg, it is often brilliant 
criticism, and it is invariably entertaining. There 
is much good sociology here too, especially 
in the historical sections, but there is also much 
that is very bad, notably in those portions deal- 
ing with institutional relationships. As social 
commentary, then, the book is too good to over- 
look, but as a synthesis of social science find- 
ings it is far too uneven to be recommended. 


Burorp RHEA 
Boston College 


Emerging Conceptual Frameworks in Family 
Analysts, Edited by F. Ivan Nys and FELIX 
M. Berarpo, New York: Macmillan Co., 
1966. viii, 328 pp. $7.95. 


Conceptual frameworks, according to the edi- 
tors of this collection of original papers, consist 


cf concepts more or less integrated by underly- . 


ing assumptions about the nature of man. and 
society. The book is intended to contribute to 
theory building and was inspired by Hill and 
Hansen’s well-known work on conceptual frame- 
works in family sociology, though’ the editors 
depart somewhat from that model, There are 


chapters on the anthropological approach (Ber-_ ` 


ardo}, structural-functionalism (Jennie McIn- 
tyre), institutional analysis (Daniel J. Koenig 
and Alan E. Bayer), interactional analysis (Jay 
D. Schvaneveldt), the situational approach (E. 
M. Rallings), psychoanalysis (Alan E. Bayer), 
social psychology (William D. Brown), the 
developmental approach (George P. Rowe), 
economics (Ann Smith Rice), the law (K. 
Imogene Dean and M. W. Kargman), and the 
western Christian framework (Stanley R. 
Reiber). In each chapter the reader will find a 
note on the history of the framework, a dis- 
cussion of the substantive content and under- 
lying values of family research in the areas, 
concepts and assumptions, an evaluation, and 
an annotated bibliography. The volume is in- 
tended to be a reference source for scholars 
and en aid to advanced students; it will have 
a definite, though quite limited, use to such an 
audieace, 

The chapters are commendably uniform, with 
only a few exceptions. The chapters on eco- 


nomics and law are particularly useful for - 


scciologists. But the chapter on anthropology 


is extremely superficial. Considering the in-. 
timate connections in our society between . 


religion and family life, the inclusion of a chap- 
ter on western Christianity’s view of the family 
may be useful for researchers and marriage 
ccunsallors, though few would agree with the 
author’s conclusion that religion and social sci- 
ence have a good deal in common. 

The chief defect of this volume arises from 
the vagueness and simplicity of the underlying 
notion of “concepts” and how these are related 
to theory. According to the editors’ statement 
of ths task of the book, theory consists of 
stated relationships between properties; identify 
the properties, and you have a useful “frst 
step” in theory building. The way to identify 
the properties is to inventory sociological writ- 
ings. 

As a result, the discussions of concepts are 
generally better as semantic reviews of their 
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usages than as critical appraisals of their mean- 
ing and usefulness. A consequence is the rather 
frequent occurrence of what might be called 
“omitting the point”: a term or set of terms 
is discussed with reference to who used them, 


but ‘scant attention is given to what new idea 


the user was trying to convey or what sub- 
stantive issue was involved. For example, there 
are two pages devoted to evolutionary theories 
without a word. on specifically what sequence 


~ of family types was proposed by any of the 


writers cited. Another of many further instances 
is the statement (p. 56) that the congruence 


- of family structure and urbanization-industrial- 


ization has been an “important focus of re- 
search,” with no indication of the research 
findings. a 

In spite of this shortcoming, the book will 
make future critical scrutiny of the bodies of 
work it surveys much easier. In this sense it is, 
as the editors say, a pioneering volume. 


DORRIAN APPLE SWERTSER 
Boston University 


The Elderly in Older Urban Areas: Problems of 
Adaptation and the Effects of Relocation. 
By PauL L. NIEBANCK with the assistance of 

_ Joun B. Pore. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania, Institute of Environmental 
Studies, 1965. xvii, 174 pp. No price indi- 
cated. 

The unintended consequences of planned so- 
cial action is a topic which sociologists and 
others have explored from time to time. One of 
the major themes of this book concerns the 
unintentional results of urban renewal and relo- 
cation—namely, the disruption of the living 
patterns of the elderly and the social and psy- 


_ chological distress which affects them. 


The authors offer a brief overview of the 
national relocation problem and then examine 
the needs and resources involved in relation to 
three major areas: (1) income and economics; 
(2) housing; (3) social and psychological fac- 
tors. The book will probably be of interest to 
social scientists concerned with social problems 
and, in particular, to those persons who are in- 
terested in the reneweal of central cities, aging 
and retirement, city planning, and the problems 
of coping with home relocation. 

The book is organized as a compendium of 
factual information, although, in the final chap- 
ter, the authors discuss “relocation as a positive 
tool.” The writing is not organized in terms of 
any broad sociological theory, for the primary 
concern is to describe the dimensions of a social 
problem. It should be added that the authors 


have an awareness of the systemic nature of 
their subject for they make it clear that the 
relocated elderly must be studied and treated 
in relation to a complex network of variables: 
economic, demographic, administrative, medical, 
political, social and psychological. Although no 
systematic attempt is made to order or to or- 
ganize the complex variables, the reader dis- 
covers that the persons who are personally 
involved in relocation are often the hapless vic- 
tims of complex social forces of which they 
often have little, if any, awareness. Moreover, 
these victims have very limited resources to 
cope with the sometimes overwhelming prob- 
lems of a changed or changing environment, 
and income “is the most important single varia- 
ble in the relocation equation.” 

It should be made clear, however, that the 
authors do not engage in any journalistic tricks 
or resort to a dependence on human interest 
stories. Niebanck and Pope assert that the per- 
sons who organize and administer relocation 
projects are often oblivious to the expectations, 
wishes, and resources of the people who are 
being relocated. And most projects have limited 
staff—if any—to aid the “refugees” in coping 
with the difficult and sometimes insurmountable 
problems they face. Physical planning and con- 
struction take highest priority, particularly, it 
seems, on the part of persons planning and 
building new highways, The authors take care to 
point out that urban renewal programs account 
for one-half of the relocation, and highway pro- 
grams for the bulk of the remainder. However, 
highway programs do not collect information on 
the problems of relocation and thus this book is 
confined to renewal programs. Could it be an 
index of the crass concern of the highway plan- 
ners that they have not taken the interest or 
used any of their abundant resources to ascer- 
tain who is relocated as a result of their activi- 
ties? 

Persons who are looking for a sharply defined 
research study will not find one in this report. 
Indeed those members of the fraternity who 
look for a rigorous design, specific hypotheses, 
and statistical tests will be disappointed. How- 
ever, the authors have used published and 
unpublished information from local and national 
organizations concerned with renewal and re- 
location and have also exploited appropriate 
census and other statistical resources. The pub- 
lished literature has been reviewed and is used 
to document, support, and illustrate the authors’ 
points and generalizations. 

It is regrettable that they did not provide 
a complete description of the interview and 
questionnaire data which they gathered. Still, 
The Elderly in Older Urban Areas adds to our 
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store of information concerning the altered 
metropolitan scene and the lot of the elderly 
in the changing city. 
GORDON F. STREIB 
Cornell University 


An Anatomy of Social Welfare Services. By 
MARGOT JEFFREYS. New York: Humanities 
Press, 1966. XV, 356 pp. $9.50. 


Any student of the subject knows that social 
welfare services have often developed in piece- 
meal, haphazard fashion, but rarely have the 
irrationalities and inadequacies of the welfare 
patchword been more convincingly, if unwit- 
tingly, illustrated than in the findings described 
in this book. And the illustration is all the more 
compelling because the setting of the study is 
England, a country regarded by some American 
specialists as having a welfare system we would 
do well to emulate. 

This volume reports the results of a 1960-61 
survey of social welfare services in Bucking- 
hamshire, a county with a population of 486,000 
situated to the north and west of London, be- 
tween London and Birmingham. The aim of the 
study was to “provide a picture of the work of 
the staff of social welfare services in an English 
county and of those served by them.” (Page 1) 
The method, which was not wholly adequate for 
this aim, was to ask all staff providing welfare 
services in the various statutory and voluntary 
agencies to record their activities for one week, 
to report data about the characteristics of the 
persons they served, and to provide certain in- 
formation about themselves. Services and staff 
were broadly defined so that the respondents 
ranged from nurses to policewomen as well as 
more centrally related administrative personnel. 
In addition, there were interviews with a ran- 
dom sample of physicians in general practice 
because of their pivotal relationship to health 
and welfare services in the county. 

Unfortunately, the findings are presented in 
excessive, monotonous and undiscriminating de- 
tail, agency by agency seriatim. The level of 
discourse rarely moves beyond prosaic statis- 
tical description and never reaches broad issues 
of social theory and welfare policy. Thus, the 
value of this book for an audience wider than 
the welfare staff of Buckinghamshire county 
resides not in the author’s narrative but in some 
statistics that are pertinent to major issues in 
the welfare field. Only a few examples of such 
findings can be mentioned here. 

With Medicare already established and some 
form of minimum assured income possibly 
around the corner, it is important to be re- 


mirded, as these findings do by implication, 
tha: while these social inventions are necessary 
in order to reduce the prevalence of certain 
social problems, such plans alone are not suf- 
ficient to eliminate the problems. For instance, 
most of the proposed minimum income pro- 
grams are normative and do not recognize 
regional and especially individual variations in 
need. If a minimum income plan does not in- 
itially include a program for meeting special 
financial need, such a program probably would 
soon have to be created. Thus, in spite of full 


employment and the National Insurance and_ 


Family Allowance programs, approximately 38 
per 1,000 residents of Buckinghamshire county 
were recipients of financial aid from’ the need- 
based general assistance program administered 
by the National Assistance Board. Similarly, 
while some form of statutory health insurance 
takes the crucial step of making health care 
more widely available to the population, it does 
not insure that such care will be sought, found, 
and used appropriately, unless additional pro- 
grams are specifically designed for these pur- 
poses, a point illustrated by the activities of 
health personnel described in this book. 

Other findings are reported which shed addi- 
tional light on issues of social welfare man- 
power, the training of welfare personnel, the 
coordination of welfare services, and the rela- 
tionship between statutory and voluntary wel- 
fare programs. But the connections between 
these issues and the findings reported are largely 
left to the reader. Considerable effort and 
screening are required to separate data of gen- 
eral relevance from statistics of purely local 
interest. It is regrettable that a survey of such 
potentially wide significance could not have 
been conducted, analyzed and reported with 
more sophistication and greater awareness of 
its relevance to general issues in the social wel- 
fare field. 

SCOTT BRIAR 

University of Calsfornta, Berkeley 


Poverty in the Affluent Soctety. Edited by 
Hanna H. Meissner. New York: Harper and 
Row, 1966. vii, 251 pp. No price indicated. 
(Paperback). 


Tke recent re-discovery of poverty in this 
country, at least by those among the non-poor, 
has precipitated a renewed interest in the prob- 
lem as a field of study. An outgrowth of this 
has been the appearance of several readers, 
including Poverty in the Affluent Soctety, edited 
by Hanna H. Meissner. The book is one of a 
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new series on various contemporary social 
problems. 

The volume is composed of 32 selections, 
organized into six major sections. The first two 
sections provide a historical perspective to the 
subject, presenting material relating to the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries and the 
depression during the thirties. The other arti- 
cles concern such topics as the re-discovery of 
poverty in the United States, the culture of 
poverty, the implications poverty has for edu- 
cation, housing, justice, health, and the “war on 
poverty.” 

The contributors to the book represent sev- 
eral different areas and the readings were drawn 
from a variety of sources. The papers were 
chosen for their readability and non-technical 
nature, and they are well-edited. The quality 
of the selections varies considerably; some of 
the best include those by Herzog, Friedenberg, 
F. Riessman, Glaser, Schorr, and Coles. There 
is a noticeable Jack of certain important works 
by S. M. Miller, W. B. Miller, Rodman, Gans, 
and Rainwater, to mention a few. Since many 
of these efforts appear in previous readers on 
poverty, the editor may be excused for not 
including them. Although their exclusion results 
in a collection of readings which overlaps to 
only a limited extent with previous related 
readers, at the same time, this adversely affects 
the overall quality of the volume. There ap- 
pears to be a signal need to have incorporated 
additional papers reporting a broader spectrum 
of research dealing with the “ways of living” 
of the poor. 

Meissner’s written text amounts to about 15 
pages. This includes a preface (half a page), an 
average of about two pages of comments prior 
to each section, and approximately four pages 
which serve as an “Epilogue on the War on 
Poverty.” For the most part, the editorial 
statements introduce the sections, rather than 
integrate them. There are no introductory or 
summary chapters. The reader would have been 
enhanced if the editor had devoted more space 
to introducing, explaining, interpreting, and in- 
tegrating the material contained therein. 

Editors of readers too often nelect to include 
an extensive bibliography (hopefully, anno- 
tated) in their books. The development of a 
bibliography should be a by-product of a thor- 
ough examination of pertinent literature, an 
obvious prerequisite before one would be in a 
position to assemble a good collection of read- 
ings. Meissner has also let us down in this 
respect. 

This book should constitute a fairly informa- 
tive and interesting collateral reader for courses 
focusing on poverty, particularly in social work 
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and welfare classes. It appears advisable, how- 
ever, to supplement this volume with additional 
sources available in the literature. 


A. P. GARBIN 
Ohio State University 


Sociology in Action. Edited by ARTHUR B. 
SHostak. Homewood, Illinois: The Dorsey 
Press, 1966. x, 359 pp. $3.50 (Paperback). 


Substantial numbers of current sociologists 
originally selected their profession because of 
ameliorative concerns. Once having entered the 
discipline, however, many of these “problems- 
oriented” actionists become resocialized into 
attitudes which denigrate policy-focused profes- 
sional activity as contradictory to science, In 
one of the more effective pieces in this volume, 
Alfred R. Lindesmith attacks the notion that 
the two kinds of activity are contradictory; 
he suggests instead that they are compli- 
mentary and that, as good citizens with the 
added skills derived from “scientific” research, 
sociologists must take positions on controversial 
issues in their societies, taking care not to let 
the two varieties of activity contaminate one 
another. As a citizen and as a sociologist, I 
heartily subscribe to Lindesmith’s position— 
for that reason I find this book particularly 
disappointing. 

There are 37 articles in this volume: 21 were 
written for the book, eight are previously pub- 
lished articles, four are papers read at profes- 
sional meetings, and four are papers which were 
later published independently. They cover al- 
most every problem area, including: population, 
education, religion, health, community develop- 
ment, race relations, crime, and domestic and 
foreign poverty. There are sections entitled 
“prospects” and “social analysis” whose distinct 
characters are not clear. Approximately one- 
third of the articles are highly suggestive, intel- 
ligent pieces; one-third are occasionally 
suggestive but essentially trivial; one-third 
range from drab to pretentious or worse. 

The better articles, not all of them written 
by professional sociologists, are those which 
take a sociological perspective and which seek 
to attack sociological] issues. However necessary 
and desirable it may be for professionals to 
research social problems, they cannot do this 
effectively if they don’t make use of what they 
know about social structure. Sociologists not 
infrequently comment on the anomaly of other 
sociologists looking for individual explanations 
of deviance. Too few of the articles in this 
volume have taken the implicit advice in that 
comment; structural constraints on individual 
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behavior have been all but ignored in over half 
of the selections. Two of the best papers, in my 
judgment, are those by Michael Schwartz (on 
an unsuccessful delinquency prevention project) 
and by Donald Newman (on the failure of 
sociologists to properly incorporate materials on 
the administration of justice into their crimino- 
logical work). Both of these excellent papers 
pinpoint the structural features of research set- 
tings which have prevented action and effective 
scientific research. Other good papers either 
explicitly attack this methodological shortcom- 
ing of action programs (e.g, Riessman and 
Miller on the “Psychiatric World View,” Etzi- 
oni on social analysis as a vocation) or implic- 
itly organize their analysis in structural terms 
(Killian on scientists in desegregation activity, 
Pittman on alcoholism treatment, Horowitz on 
Project Camelot) or, in some cases, use & 
structural framework without being aware of it 
(pieces by Goldstein and Eugster). Unfortu- 
nately, the bulk of the remaining pieces, though 
not all, are descriptively anecdotal (“And then 
we did thus and so . . .”) and neither draw on 
nor attempt to isolate more general principles. 

Some of the selections have other defects 
than simply failing to contribute to sociological 
principles or failing to show the ways in which 
such principles might contribute to more effec- 
tive action. Included in the section on “pros- 
pects” is an article on the dysfunctional conse- 
quences of professional dishonesty in dealing 
with disturbed adolescents. The point is well- 
taken. It would seem that the same kind of 
honesty would be a requirement for all profes- 
sionals in dealings with clients. In his lead 
article, Marvin Sussman delineates a variety of 
consultant roles, among them the “Back-pat- 
ter,’ the “Merlin,” the “Broker,” and the 
“Self-generator.” The impression given is that 
the sociological consultant is an all-knowing 
superman who finds it necessary to con his cli- 
ents, who are not wise enough themselves to 
make rational decisions. One wonders about the 
role of the “honest man,” and, if this is the 
mode of operation of the sociological activist, 
whether Diogenes would hesitate before any of 
Sussman’s types. 

A similar tone of condescending “do-gooding” 
serves as a motif to the brief statements pre- 
pared by the editor to introduce each selection. 
Given the low grade of sociology represented 
in some of the pieces in this volume, it is ques- 
tionable as to whether we can afford to be con- 
descending. The high quality of several of the 
articles indicates that Lindesmith’s goal is not 
unattainable, since there are interesting case 
descriptions and even some good sociology. 
But collectively, the volume is a disappoint- 


ment, and the gap between potential and per- 
formance must be attributed to the editor. 


ALLEN D. GRIMsHAW 
Indiana University 


Cultural Frontiers of the Peace Corps. Edited 
by Robert B. Trextor. Cambridge, Mass.: 
The M.LT. Press, 1966. xxvii, 363 pp. $6.95. 


This venture in Applied Anthropology is to 
be welcomed by all those laymen‘and scholars 
who are interested in the Peace Corps, an or- 
ganization born in the heady atmosphere of 
the New Frontier and now an-established in- 
stitution on the American scene. Robert Textor. 
and his associates, all of whom have had both 
relevant field experience and graduate training 


in ane of the social sciences, have produced ' 


here a form of “self-study” of Peace Corps 


performance on a number of “cultural frontiers”. 


around the world. 
The bulk of this book is devoted to fourteen 
case studies of Peace Corps missions with 


which the authors are familiar. These studies,‘ ` 


which focus on the role of the Volunteer in the 
field, are not genuine works of scholarship. 
Impressionistic in nature, they include very 
little evidence or authority to support oc- 
casionally sweeping generalizations. Neverthe- 
less, besides giving us a rough evaluation of 
Peace Corps missions, they suggest a flood of 
hypotheses which could be tested in more defin- 
itive studies by different kinds of social 
scientists. For example, some of the authors 
report conflict between Peace Corps Volunteers 
and Area Representatives who supervise their 
work, and this raises questions about the organ- 
ization of transcultural bureaucracies. Certainly 
the successes and failures of volunteer projects, 
whick are mentioned in most of the studies, 


could yield a catalogue of factors which facil- 


itate or inhibit the diffusion of Western (or 
American) culture traits into underdeveloped 
countries. . 

The case studies (which were checked over 
hy at least one other informed Volunteer) usu- 
ally include an extended description of the 
cultural background against which a Volunteer 
unit worked. Though the authors are definitely 
pro Peace Corps, they appear to have taken 
seriously their charge to treat its practices 
“without fear or favor.” On the level of what 
Textor calls “the Volunteer subculture,” their 
analysis must be accepted as honest attempts 
at self-evaluation. (No evaluations by hosts 
are included.) 

Several of the studies seemed especially inter- 
esting. David Palmer, in “Expulsion from a 
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Peruvian University,” shows that not even the 
most highly qualified and dedicated Volunteer 
can succeed in his mission when the political 
climate turns against him. Lambros Comitas, 
in “Lessons from Jamaica,” points out that 
superficial cultural similarities may cause more, 
rather than fewer, problems of adaptation for 
Volunteers. Finally, when considered together, 
the articles by George Guthrie (“Cultural 
Preparation for the Philippines”) and L. Gray 
Cowan (‘‘The Nigerian Experience and Career 
Orientation”) suggest that the Peace Corps 
tends to attract applicants who have at least 
a latent interest in helping people and, through 
training and field experience, to convert them 
to the social sciences, 

Textor concludes that more language and 


realistic area training for all Peace Corps per- 


sonnel is needed and that many evaluative 
studies of different aspects of the Peace Corps 
operation should be done. He would like to see 
further measures such as the “In-Up-Out” 
principle (limiting the tenure of Washington 
officials) adopted to keep the organization 
young and unbureaucratized. He apparently 
would like to see the role of Volunteers in the 
field remain the “heart” of the organization. He 
and his associates clearly are committed to the 
ends or goals of the Peace Corps and to the 
romantic, cultural pluralism which informs 
American anthropology. In the eyes of most of 
them, the organization has failed only in not 
providing its Volunteers with enough of the 


` attitudes and understandings to be expected of 


anthropologists. Considering this orientation, 
we could hardly expect these authors to provide 
an objective analysis of the values and latent 
functions (for the United States) of the Peace 
Corps. It probably will take some hard-bitten 
sociologist to do that. 
DENNISON Nase 
University of Connecticut 


Volunteers for Peace. By Morris I. STEIN. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1966. x, 258 pp. 
No Price Indicated. 


Small, or at least young, do-gooders are 


`. aboard in the land. And self-conscious Amateurs 
- at that. The nineteen-sixties, with its civil rights 
workers, Poverty programs, and Peace Corps 


volunteers, may be remembered as the heyday 
of youthful participation in “planned” social 
change. Not surprisingly, social scientists are 
already at work dissecting the factors which 


‘lead to this participation as well as the effects 


of participation upon the participants and their 
clients. First, of course, we have had impres- 
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sionistic works, like Howard Zinn’s The New 
Abolitionssts, and a spate of articles by social 
scientists who were temporary workers them- 
selves. Can attempts at what now passes as 
conventional social-science methodology be far 
behind? 

Volunteers for Peace is a move in that di- 
rection. It is what the author calls the “story” 
of the first group of 62 Peace Corps volunteers. 
In 1961 these young men, along with twenty 
who either quit or were rejected during training, 
were selected and trained for a rural Commu- 
nity Development program in Colombia. The 
study focuses on the processes and criteria 
through which the final 62 were selected, the 
personality and background characteristics of 
the volunteers, the way they worked, the factors 
which predicted their effectiveness, the attitudes 
and responses of their host communities, and 
the effects of the two-year experience on the 
volunteers themselves. 

This is a big job, and, perhaps for that rea- 
son as well as because the author seems to be 
working in a kind of scientific vacuum (he 
cites only one other study of this type), the 
results are uneven. When dealing with the volun- 
teers’ personalities, the criteria for selection, and 
the predictors of effectiveness, we are presented 
with multiple regressions, factor analyses and 
other sophisticated tools of the trade. On the 
other hand, long sections of the book are im- 
pressionistic, in which points are supported 
wholly by judicious quotations from interviews 
with the volunteers. Dr. Stein is, after all, a 
psychologist, and it is when he deals with psy- 
chological variables that his methodological ex- 
pertise appears. 

Indeed, it is faintly amusing to see a psy- 
chologist who takes such pains with empirical 
personality typologies describe the Colombian 
people with statements such as, “Costefios are 
diversion-loving, witty, open, generous and op- 
timistic.” There seems also to be little aware- 
ness that changes in personality self-descriptions 
over a two-year period might reflect unreliabil- 
ity of the tests rather than the effects of the 
experience or the passage of time. This is not 
to say that there are no changes or even trans- 
formations in the personalities of many volun- 
teers. It is now nearly axiomatic that some of 
the most important effects of these programs 
are on the helpers rather than the helped. 

In all, people interested in the Peace Corps 
or similar volunteer projects will want to read 
this book, I suspect that Dr. Stein’s story may 
be just a little filtered through a Lavoris-scented 
mouthpiece, but there is a story worth reading 
nevertheless. Perhaps it is only rumor that the 
Peace Corps has changed its selection and train- 
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ing procedures radically, largely dispensing with 
psychologists and other “professionals” in favor 
of returning volunteers. But if the rumor is 
true, it is hard to square with Stein’s very posi- 
tive picture of the professionals’ ability to put 
good men into the field. 
l GERALD MARWELL 
University of Wisconsin 


West African Urbanisation: A Study of Volun- 
tary Associations in Social Change. By KEN- 
NETH LITTLE. London, England: Cambridge 
University Press, 1965. vii, 166 pp. $6.50. 


This book is based on the Frazer Lecture 
given at the University of Cambridge, May 
1963, The author, Professor of Social Anthro- 
pology at the University of Edinburgh, is “‘con- 
cerned with the function of voluntary associa- 
tions in social change.” (p. 1) The West African 
context provides the case data for his analysis. 
He notes that traditional ideas of status are 
disturbed as the market economy is substituted 
for the traditional subsistence economy; he 
stresses that in the course of this transition, old 
and new relationships are linked and integrated 
in a wider social system within which both tra- 
ditional and emergent roles are accommodated; 
he contends that voluntary associations are the 
crucial instruments in this process. The author 
recognizes that the studies available on West 
Africa are inadequate for a thorough testing of 
the thesis. Incidentally, he reminds the reader 
that the studies used were made prior to inde- 
pendence. 

Summarizing, in Part I, Professor Little iden- 
tifies the extent of and factors in urbanization 
in West African countries and analyzes the types 
of relationships developing within the urban 
setting. After explaining the “lure” of towns, 
he considers in some detail the urban develop- 
ment of tribal associations and syncretist cults; 
associations which provide various forms of 
mutual aid and meet recreational needs; and 
modern associations such as religious organiza- 
tions, sports clubs, and various types of im- 
provement associations. The emphasis’ through- 
out is on the role of such groups. Their 
relevance to the requirements of the migrants as 
they attempt to cope with the complexities of 
urban living is clearly manifest. 

In Part II, the emphasis is on the roles and 
systems of relationships which develop within 
the West African urban context. Restating in 
more detail the various aspects of his thesis, 
the writer observes that “adaptation proceeds 
through modification of the traditional institu- 


tions and their combinations with Western cul- 
tural values, technology, and economic practices 
into a new social structure.” (p. 85) Again, he 
stresses that the voluntary associations are op- 
erative in this process and, within the frame- 
work of these associations, the rural migrant is 
enabled to adjust to his “fresh status as a 


townsman” and to establish himself as a bread- _ 


winner, a partner in a monogamous marriage 


and a member of a multi-tribal community. In. 


consequence, new roles and norms are estab- 
lished and validated. (p. 102) This general 
analysis is supported by separate chapters: on 
the role of younger men in the urban societies 
of West Africa, and on the changes and dilem- 
mas in the position of women under the impact 
of urban conditions. 

In the final chapter of Part II, the author 
focuses on the relation of class to tribe and 
ethnicity within the urban milieu of West Africa, 
Faced with this complex situation, his conclu- 
sions are not always sharp or clear. From his 
analysis, however, it is clear that new socio- 
economic formations, class-like or otherwise, 
rarely, if ever, escape the pervasive influence 
of tribal and ethnic identifications or involve- 
ments. 

Professor Little has provided an able survey 
of the various studies, including his own, on 
voluntary associations in West Africa. But more 
important, through his effective use of these 
materials, he has enriched our knowledge of 


social change and contributed an important: 
item to the growing, but still somewhat skimpy, 


sociological literature of Africa. 
Still, the book has its disappointments, even 


though reviewers may seek out flaws compul- . 
, sively. First, one would wish for a more precise, 


systematic, and complete analysis which no doubt 
was made difficult by the inadequacy of avail- 
able data. Second, the author tends to view 
urban centers as the sole sources of social change 
in West Africa, an assumption that should be 
established, not just implied. Finally, reference 
should be made to the troublesome question 


of how widely voluntary associations are opera- . 


tive in urban social change. Professor Little’s 
study validates the role of these associations 
in West African urban social change, but the 
study provides no direct support, nor was such 
intended, for the relevance of his analysis to 
other areas, in Africa or elsewhere. Obviously, 
more inclusive generalizations must be based on 
comparative analyses, supported by further em- 
pirical studies. The present study is a good start 
in this direction. 
Wrttiam O. Brown 
Boston University 
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Dirasat fi Tabat al-Mujtamaa al-Iragi (A 
Study in Iraqi Society). By ALI Warmi. Bagh- 
dad: Ani Press, 1966, 384 pp. (in Arabic). 
500 fils ($1.40). 


The author of this volume, a professor of 
sociology at the University of Baghdad, has 
written several admirable and challenging books 
on the social structure, processes, and changes 
in Iraqi society. This book is a cogent account 
of the “clash of cultures” or the three ways of 
life in Iraq: the nomadic, the sedentary rural, 
and the urban. 

The book contains thirteen chapters, most of 
which are devoted to the study of nomadic so- 
ciety and culture and the impact of nomadic 


` values on the sedentary population. The theme 


running throughout the volume is that the clash 
of nomadism and urbanism, specifically, is an 
observable phenomenon in Iraq. For many cen- 
turies, the Bedouins roamed over the Iraqi 
deserts, recognizing no authority except that of 
their skaikh (leader). The tribal structure with 
emphasis on assabiyah (tribal solidarity) has 
been maintained. To them, the state is a system 
of slavery dependent mainly on taxation. The 
Bedouins are unwilling to pay taxes; they 
despise professions and abase men who depend 
for their livelihood on jobs and occupations, 
for they are weak and subjected to others. 
The Bedouins, instead, would fight and raid. 
In the past few decades, the majority of the 


.Bedouins of Iraq have migrated to the seden- 


tary rural areas mainly as a result of govern- 
ment efforts to settle them on agricultural lands. 
Like their ancestors who migrated earlier, they 
carried with them their values and norms, which 
are in sharp contrast with those of both the 
sedentary rural and urban populations. The 


‘intermingling of urban and sedentary rural 


people facilitated the “clashes of values,” with 
the result that many of the nomadic values were 
incorporated into the urban way of life. The 
author believes that the influence of nomadism 
on urban people was and still is very strong, 
and can be seen in their behavior and attitudes. 
Generally, the study is convincing and well 
documented. 

Although the author did not admit the influ- 
ence of Ibn Khaldun on his writing, and in 
spite of his criticism of some of Ibn Khaldun’s 
ideas, the influence has always been apparent 
in Wardi’s work: his dissertation at the Uni- 
versity of Texas (1950), some of his previous 
books, and now this volume all deal extensively 
with Ibn Khaldun’s theories. Specifically, he has 
utilized to a great extent Ibn Khaldun’s theory 
of the differences between nomadic life and 
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sedentary life. He himself states that this theory 
“is the best source for the study of Arab so- 
ciety” (p. 22). 

This study is not devoid of some shortcom- 
ings: (1) Although a great portion of the book 
was devoted to the analysis of nomadic Bedouin 
society, no information was given as to their 
number, composition, and distribution; (2) The 
association between nomadic values and religion 
needs more clarification; (3) The statement 
that, unlike Iraq, Libya does not experience a 
strong clash of nomadic and urban values (p. 
19) cannot be accepted, for such a clash has 
always been conspicuous in Libyan society, and 
at times very strong; (4) A good deal of time 
was spent studying Iraqi society under the Ot- 
toman rule. Emphasis should have been placed 
on contemporary Iraq, as the author promises to 
do in a forthcoming book. 

Professor Wardi is successful in presenting 
his ideas, especially in chapters 10 and 13. All 
in all, this is a very interesting, readable, and 
well-written book. It is a welcome addition to 
his previous work which began in 1951. 

Fuap BAALI 

University of Florida 


Urban Migration and Economic Development 
in Chile. By Bruce H. Herrick. Cambridge, 
Mass.: M.I.T. Press, 1965. x, 126 pp. $5.00. 


The Great Depression of 1930 dealt a stag- 
gering blow to Chile’s economy. According to 
some estimates, Chile has yet to regain the level 
of per capita income achieved in 1929. Yet eco- 
nomic stagnation has done little if anything to 
slow the pace of urbanization. Between 1940 
and 1960, the period covered by Herrick’s study, 
the Santiago metropolitan area, which now con- 
tains over one-fourth of Chile’s population, 
grew more than twice as fast as the rest of 
the country. 

In his opening theoretical discussion, the 
author suggests that deteriorating conditions in 
agriculture have driven people to the cities. But 
his attempts to assemble data to explain why 
urbanization seems to run ahead of economic 
development prove to be inconclusive and dis- 
appointing. The published unemployment rates 
proved to be of no help as indicators of differ- 
ential opportunities between the capital and the 
rest of the country. Among other factors con- 
sidered, government spending on school con- 
struction and public housing had centralizing 
tendencies, but the investments of the Cor- 
poración de Fomento de la Producción were 
directed primarily toward the development of 
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areas outside of the capital. These all appear 
to be minor factors that could hardly have much 
effect one way or the other on urban centraliza- 
tion of the population. 

' For the reader whose curiosity is aroused but 
not satisfied by the analysis through Chapter 
Three, I recommend a reading of Essays on the 
Chilean Economy, by Markos Mamalakis and 
Clark W. Reynolds. They show that under the 
economic policy of the Chilean government, 
1940-1960, manufacturing was favored, agri- 
culture neglected and mining suppressed. Con- 
struction was left alone, and services performed 
the function of absorbing that part of the labor 
force that could not be employed by other sec- 
tors. These facts seem adequately to account 
for the patterns of internal migration and chang- 
ing labor force composition during the twenty- 
year period. 

In Herrick’s remaining chapters, he assembles 
an adequate and convincing set of evidence 
concerning spatial patterns, selectivity of mi- 
gration, and the social and occupational ex- 
perience of the migrants. Four major findings 
should be mentioned here. (1) The stage-like 
migratory movement observed by Ravenstein 
and Redford in nineteenth-century England is 
clearly observable in Chile. Migrants from rural 
areas move first to the smaller towns; most of 
the migrants to Santiago come from urban 
areas, (2) Migration to Santiago was selective 
of young adults and of people who were for the 
most part equipped with education and experi- 
ence that would enable them to compete witk 
those already in the city. (3) Female migrants 
to Santiago had remarkably high labor force 
participation rates, mainly accounted for by 
personal services employment. (4) Migrants 
were no more likely than natives to be found 
living in the mushrooming shantytowns at the 
edge of the city. 

The author’s discussion of cost factors in the 
decision to migrate is weak, for the cost of 
migration can be meaningful only in compari- 
son with the cost of not migrating. Characteris- 
tically, this study suffers from an over-central- 
ization of the data. A great deal of information 
Is available from Santiago, but no study of 
migration can be complete without equivalent 
information on the points of origin of migrants. 
Finally, there is an unfortunate error pervading 
the entire work as a result of accepting the un- 
corrected census figures for 1952 and 1960 in 
spite of abundant evidence that these two cen- 
suses contain an underenumeration error of 5 
per cent. The population growth rates reported 
in the book are incorrect. This has conse- 
quences for a number of factual details in the 
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report, but does not seem to invalidate the 
main conclusions. Despite its mixed’ quality, 
the book contains important contributions to 
the understanding of internal migration and 
economic development. 
ANDREW COLLVER 
University of Michigan 


Social Change in Modern India. By M. N. 
SRINIVAS. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1966. xv, 194 pp. 
$5.00. 


In 1963, the author, a distinguished Indian 
anthropologist-sociologist, gave the Tagore Lec- 
tures at the University of California in Berkeley. 
The following year a fellowship at the Center 
for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences 
provided an opportunity for him to expand the 
lectures into publishable form. The book under 
review is the result. 

Three major interrelated concepts provide 
the framework for most of the ideas pro- 
pounded in the volume: Sanskritization, West- 
ernization, and Secularization. The first of these 


concepts, Sanskritization, was presented initially | 


in the author’s earlier writings and is generally 


considered an important contribution to an. 


understanding of the caste system. Here the 
idea is greatly expanded. Briefly, it refers to 
the widespread tendency of castes low in the 
hierarchy to emulate the style of life of higher 
castes, notably the Brahmins, though often 
other high-ranking communities as well. The 
name of the caste model may or may not be 
appropriated, but Sanskritization is, in any case, 
a form of social mobility and a motivating fac- 
tor in the upward movement of whole commu- 
nities or one or more of their divisions. Thus, 
it provides a dynamic element in the caste 
system. Here Srinivas presents a considerable 
amount of new materials drawn from his and 
other researches and from his own perceptive 
observations. 

Another catalyst in the caste system is the 
process of Westernization, which was also pro- 
posed in the author’s earlier writings, but is 
now considered in rich historical and contem- 
porary detail. Whereas the process of Sanskri- 
tization has apparently characterized the Indian 
system through the centuries, Westernization 
is a relatively recent phenomenon. Originally 
introduced in India by Britain and other Euro- 
pean colonial powers, it has been more recently 
imported in many different ways from numerous 
sources. Western influence is considered from 
several angles—as Western culture in its vari- 
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ous forms came to be widely diffused in India, 
and as traditional Indian practices were ter- 
minated or outlawed by the colonial overlords. 
Furthermore, Western influence generated in- 
digenous movements in India, some of them 
anti-Western, as in the case of extreme na- 
tionalism, some anti-traditional like the Hindu 
reform movements initiated by Indian leaders. 
Srinivas considers the impact of Western influ- 
ence on the caste system and its relationship to 
the process of Sansknitization. Prestigious castes 
were likely to be the most Westernized, with 
the highest level of education or the most politi- 
cal or economic power. 

Secularization as a process implies that tradi- 
tional beliefs and practices in India are becom- 
ing less dominated by religion and mythology, 
that modern scientific thought and practice are 
slowly eroding some of the customs not in har- 
mony with rational procedures. The fact that 
India is professedly a secular state is evidence 
of this trend. Secularization has undermined 
many of the traditional aspects of prestige and 
authority. Srinivas observes, for example, that 
secular government, with its own sources of 


- power, is an important factor in the seculariza- 
tion since it can outlaw or eliminate certain 


practices that are in conflict with the values of 
a modern secular state. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, this book is 
the most complete available analysis of the dy- 
namics of the Indian caste system. By linking 
together the three processes of change—San- 
skritization, Westernization, and Secularization 


. —Srinivas has provided a picture of the dy- 


namics of India’s social system, in contrast to 
the static picture so often presented, The author 
has a creditable record as a research scholar; 
his field studies of the social system in South 
India are authoritative. Some of the materials 
in the book are from his own investigations, 
but he has also drawn extensively from other 
empirical sociological and historical researches. 

A good portion of the research data are from 
South India, which may be somewhat mislead- 
ing since the social systems in central and 
northern India differ in certain respects. Never- 
theless, Srinivas has provided a conceptual 
framework which should be a valuable guide to 
sociologists who expect to engage in research 
in India. The final chapter, “The Study of 
One’s Own Society,” seems rather an after- 
thought, not particularly related to the subject 
matter of the book. It could just as well be 
read as the first chapter. 

Noe. P. Gist 
University of Missouri 
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Urbanisation and Urban Indic. By N. V. SovANt. 
New York: Asia Publishing House, Taplinger 
Publishing Company, 1966. 160 pp. $9.60. 


> ‘Any fresh data and careful analysis of the 
massive Indian urbanization process is valuable 
both for comparative insights into Western 
urbanism and for an increased understanding 
of all developing countries. N. V. Sovani, of 
the Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics 
at Poona, has been working on Indian socio- 
economic problems for over 25 years. He has 
collected seven of his papers or articles pub- 
lished or read from 1955 to 1965 for this slim 
and expensive volume. Some of these pieces 
would be relatively hard for the Western scholar 
to obtain, but others from UNESCO sources, 
and Economic Development. and Crltural 
Change (University of Chicago) are more ac- 
cessible. He, himself, has contributed fresh sur- 
vey data to certain of his articles and appears 
to have made the best possible use of fleeting 
and comparable sources. But I have before me 
a Bibliography of Urban Geography 1940-1964 
(Geography Publications at Dartmouth, Han- 
over, N. H., #5, $2.00); here geography is 
broadly conceived as cultural geography, and 
there are over 260 items on India listed without 
including the American Journal of Soctology, 
the American Sociological Review or relevant 
English and American anthropological and/or 
planning journals often containing valuable 
relevant material. Thus, it would appear to 
me that a simple collection of articles would 
be far surpassed in usefulness by a synthesizing 
effort on the part of someone of Sovani’s com- 
petence of the mass of semi-digested Indian 
material with its enormous variation in worth. 

Like many modern sociologists, especially in 
developing nations, the author is operationally 
oriented. The choice of his topics, especially in 
the very useful survey of “The Urban Social 
Situation in India,” suggests an earnest attempt 
to get down to social realities prior to physical 
redevelopment action in cities. This is true also 
of his critique of Western standards applied 
to the Indian housing problem. Charles Abrams 
has made the same latter point; any housing 
stock no matter how “awful” is valuable in an 
Indian context. This sketch profile of Indian 
urban life, covering some 21 topics ranging 
from family types to social change, suggests 
that Indian urban/rural differentials are much 
less than many of us have tended to believe. 
However, Sovani is convinced that urban areas 
will play “a dynamic role in social, political 
and economic transformation in India.” He is 
of the opinion that some combination of the 
concept of the city as a key independent vari- 
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able (à la Wirth and Redfield), should be made 
with the Weberian (Firey and Kolb) concept 
of urbanism as a dependent variable in cultural 
change if we are to understand Indian urbani- 
zation. Sovani’s chief target throughout the 
readings is the over-urbanisation thesis of 
Kingsley Davis to the effect that rural “pushes” 
account for the migration to Indian cities leav- 
ing stagnant pools of densely packed humanity 
behind. Apparently, according to material mar- 
shalled here, Indian workers go to the city for 
“pulls” similar to the well-known pattern of 
urban in-migration in the west: 
H. WENTWORTH ELDREDGE 
Dartmouth College 


Communication and Development: A Study 
of Two Indian Villages. By Y. V. LAKSHMANA 
Rao. Minneapolis, Minn.: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1966. 145 pp. $4.50. 


Studies on patterns and processes of com- 
munication represent a comparatively new in- 
terest in Indian social science research. The 
adoption of a national program of directed 
change covering economic development as well 
as social and political growth lends a special 
significance to such studies, for it is increas- 
ingly recognized both by the planner and th2 
social scientist that development can be con- 
siderably accelerated by articulating proper 
sources and channels of communication. From 
an operational point of view, therefore, Rao’s 
study warrants the careful attention of those 
who are working to introduce new ideas and 
techniques in rural communities. 

The results of the study are based on field 
work in two small villages in South India. The 
author spent four months in these villages anc 
obtained the primary data through interviewing. 
participant observation, official records, and, 
in some cases, by informally administering a 


-. questionnaire. The book consists of four chap- 


ters, an appendix and a bibliography. The first 
chapter is brief and discusses the purpose and 
nature of the study. The second focuses on the 
specific characteristics of the selected villages. 
The third elaborates upon the dynamics of 
change and brings out the relationship between 
communication and patterns of attitude toward 
change, on the one hand, and between commu- 
nication and development, on the other. It 
further analyzes and compares changes in the 
power structure of the two villages in the light 
of developing communication patterns; it also 
identifies several channels of effective commu- 
nication, emphasizing the role of community 
influentials as active information carriers. The 
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last chapter is devoted to a general discussion 
of the role of communication and enumerates 
some specific functions of communication in the 
developing communities. 

This slim volume is well-written, but it ends 
much too soon. The author recognizes that the 
relationship between communication and de- 


velopment is complex and that they are often — 


mutually interdependent, i.e., development pro- 
grams affect the communication process which 


in turn affects development itself. But he fails © 


to give a detailed account of this complex 
relationship in the context of its varied socio- 
logical dimensions. True, there is some back- 
ground material, but the description of the 
internal social and cultural organization of the 
villages is far from adequate. Many of the 
earlier village studies demonstrate that the ulti- 
mate outcome of the communication process is 
highly influenced by certain historical and cul- 
tural factors as well, but the author gives little 
attention to such factors. Further, some of the 
generalizations concerning the backwardness of 
the traditional village are far from convincing, 
and the picture is rather overdrawn of the 
ignorance of village government officials about 
the developmental programs. The model for 
“Communication and Development” presented 
toward the end also requires further elaboration. 
Probably the major limitation of the study is 
that it does not provide an adequate bridge 
between the findings of earlier studies and 
its own. Neither the text nor the bibliography 
mentions some of the illuminating village stud- 
ies completed by Indian scholars (Majumdar, 
Srinivas, Aippan, for example); names of sev- 
eral western social scientists who have under- 
taken dozens of village studies in India (some 
of which are classics) are also absent from the 
bibliography. Despite these limitations, the book 
will prove a useful resource for social scientists 
interested in South Asia, although the price is 
prohibitive for an Asian! 
Hans NAGPAUL 
Cleveland State University 


Towards a Soctology of Culture in India: Es- 
says in Honour of Professor D. P. Mukerji. 
India: Prentice-Hall, 1965. xii, 442 pp. $6.00. 


This is a Festschrift in honor of the late D. 
P. Mukerji, the well known Indian sociologist. 
It comprises a series of articles—some having 
to do with India, most not—by Indians and 
by Westerners, Their scope reflects the range 
of Mukerji’s interest; a bit of culturology, 
speculation about civilizations, particularly the 
value of a Westernized versus an indigenous 
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orientation, and the social role of economics 
and planning. 

Let me first give capsule summaries of the 
major articles contributed to the volume. Don 
Martindale argues that a study of civilization 
is the logical culmination of culturology; that 
civilizations are general comprehensive systems 
of culture; and that the sub-fields of sociology 
of culture are the sociology of art, sociology 
of play and sociology of knowledge. It is not 
clear to me what a non-civilization is. In any 
event, Martindale is followed by Pitirim Soro- 
kin, who argues that human creativity is the 
prime explanation for the growth of civiliza- 
tions, presumably as against economic or social- 
environmental factors. Radhakamal Mukerjee 
writes a blast against relativity and speaks of 
the interchange between man, his values and the 
cosmos, holding that Indian civilization—like 
Chinese civilization—has remained stable be- 
cause its universal and cosmic myths and norms 
are true. Egon E. Bergel indicates that there 
has not been much accomplished in the sociol- 
ogy of art, and this because it is difficult. 

In all of these essays there is almost nothing 
on India specifically, and they presumably re- 
flect Mukerji’s interest in cosmic sociology and 
in particular his viewpoint that there should 
be a special sociology based on Indian values 
and concepts: a viewpoint I have heard ex- 
pressed by several other leading Indian anthro- 
pologists and sociologists. But to resume the 
summary, A. K. Saran next writes a long re- 
buttal of Mukerji’s Marxist assumptions in 
the treatment of social change. As an aside, it 
might be noted that there is a curious incon- 
sistency about the character of Mukerji’s basic 
orientation. In the biographical introduction, 


` the editor of the National Herald, a Lucknow 


newspaper, indicates that Mukerji was not a 
Marxist but a Marxologist-—a student of Marx. 
Saran takes Mukerji to task for following the 
assumptions and incomplete reasoning of the 
Marxists, and a brief letter by Mulk Raj Anand 
at the end says, “You became one of the few 
spokesmen of socialist thought, not frightened, 
In spite of the cold war, to be called a Com- 
munist.” I presume the nomenclature is as 
useless here as it so often is in India. Saran 
follows Mukerji in believing that technological 
advance inevitably leads to increased exploita- 
tion, but he doesn’t believe that a socialist 
utopia is any cure for it. 

L P. Desai argues that the so-called Western- 
ized elites in India are not truly Westernized 
but have added to a traditional authoritarian 
value system a worship of countries other than 
their own. He urges that the task of social 
scientists in India is to prove the existence of 
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the xenophiles and to expose them. K. C. Pan- 
chanadikar dates Hindu civilization by the 
major changes in its religious philosophies and 
urges that a renaissance will follow the integra- 
tion of: Indian religion and Indian liberalism. 
T. B. Bottomore argues that there are no really 
strong modern elites and blames it on the caste 
outlook. Ramkrishna Mukherjee takes up D. 
P. Mukerji’s advice to study Indian tradition 
but argues that economics is not the most es- 
sential part of this tradition. Aileen D. Ross 
adds to a general treatment of the castes and 
personal difficulties of multilingualism some 
data from her own and a parallel study of multi- 
lingualism among college students in Bangalore 
and Bombay. P. C. Mahalanobis does a curious, 
brief, scissors-and-paste job on Tagore’s view- 
points on modern Indian culture. K. M. Kapa- 
dia submits a very useful survey of the 
religious ethnography of the Patidar caste and 
Gujarat, tracing specifically its reformist Urdu 
and Hindu Muslim heritage. S. P. Nagendra 
defends the traditional caste metaphysics and 
is against the “prejudices of modern sociology” 
in that the former create the true, just society. 
J. Tinbergen defends economics and its methods 
against the assault of the humanists who argue 
other values should be equal or superior. B. 
Landheer indicates some necessary psychologi- 
cal underpinnings for developing a “world- 
society.” Johann Mokre writes a general article 
on -the evolution of custom into international 
law—a full gamut of presumed evolution. K. 
William Kapp enters a plea for social eco- 
nomics. J. A. Ponsioen argues that social de- 
velopment and social progress are better than 
mere economic progress; a society develops 
when its individual members create a more effi- 
cient society that serve their own goals, presum- 
ably no matter what they are. 

Paul H. Landis offers an article on punitive 
versus therapeutic justice—the latter turns out 
to be better and more effective. R. N. Saksena 
writes on social research and social welfare in . 
India—-the former is needed for the latter and 
the latter should set the goals for the former. 
M. S. Gore holds that the basic pattern in 
Indian university education is wrong: it should 
be more teacher centered, provide better moti- 
vation for the students, and above all get rid 
of centralized examinations. Humayun Kabir 
writes a defense of democracy as the most eff- 
cient system because it best resolves frictions 
and places the most efficient leadership at the 
top. Kali Prasad writes on emotional] and social 
integration; he argues that we need the latter 
and makes some practical suggestions for real- 
izing it. Victor D’Souza points out that educa- 
tion is needed for social development, but wn- 
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less education is co-ordinated with economic 
needs it will produce unemployment. He shows 
that unemplicyment in India is correlated with 
degree of education. Raj Chauhan elaborates 
the Redfield-Singer classification of. cities and 
illustrates it with selective facts about Bombay 
and with Singer’s essay on the great ‘traditioa 
‚in Madras, S. C. Dube writes an assault on th2 
notion of Sanskritization of the great and littl: 
tradition and on Linton’s universals, specialties, 
and alternatives. M. N. Srinivas lists and brief 
discusses sore new institutions and values in 
India: activism and this-worldliness; legislation 
as the prime instrument of social change; a 
weakening of the rural hierarchy; the universal 
franchise; strengthening of caste consciousness; 
regional aspirations; dominant castes getting a 
new lion’s share; the rural explosion; and the 
Sanskritization of the lower groups in Indian 
society. 

I fear that this collection of articles reflects 
the interests af D.P. Mukerji only too well, anc 
it is not clear from these articles that all of the 
contributors agreed with him. Perhaps the most 
important part of it for general sociologists is 
the implicit argument about the necessity of a 
special sociolcgy for non-Western civilizations. 
Sociologists have a bias against notions of the 
- unique, a bias which sets them apart from their 
anthropological, historical and humanist col- 
leagues. They prefer to think only of yariables 
which may take on different values in different 
places and social situations; studies should aim 
for a relationship between sets of variables with 
their locale coincidental at best. This is one 
_ reason for the growing popularity of compara- 
tive sociology and why area studies, with their 
uniquist implications, draw relatively few soci- 
ologists. The introductory essay by the editors 
entitled, Towerd a Sociology of Culture in In- 
dia, concentrates on culturology which, as a 
study of unique historical emergents avoids the 
general question. It will be very interesting to 
see whether a sociology peculiar to India does in 
fact emerge. 

RICHARD D. LAMBERT 

University of Pennsylanvia 


The Soviet Worker: Labor and Government in 
Soviet Society. By Arvin BRODERSEN. New 
York: Random House, 1966. ix, 278 pp. $4.95. 


This volume’s major concern is to show the 
discrepancy between norms and behavior in the 
Soviet Union. The data in chapter IX are es- 
pecially relevant because they show that in 
Soviet enterprises a disproportionate majority 
of the intelligentsia belongs to the Party. (p. 
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227) However, the book is primarily based on 
Soviet history and economic production. The 
author more or less chronologically surveys 


Soviet policies with regard to the workers from. 
1917 up to the sixties. There is a great interest 7 
in comparing the development of labor legisla+ . 
tion and decisions with actual Soviet produc- ` 


tion achievements. 


Essentially, the author is engaged 3 in an argu- : 
ment which seeks to show that Soviet produc- ` 
tion leaves much to be desired. In general, the 
Soviet. industrial production has reached about - 


one-half of American output. Interesting com- 
parative data on the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. are 
to be found, for example, on pp. ‘111, 115, 120, 
163 and 236. But, with a few exceptions such as 
pp. 58 and 64, there is no information on posi- 
tive achievements in Soviet industry. 

The author seems to be well-informed, espe- 
cially on Harvard University Russian research, 
German and Norwegian publications. Surpris- 
ingly, and save for a reference to Aron, little 
attention is paid at all to French authors or for 
that matter to most other European and Slavic 
Writing. 

In conclusion, the book concentrates espe- 
cially on the absence of power among Soviet 
workers. The major point is to stress the dis- 
crepancy between “what is” and “what is sup- 
posed to be.” Though this is an important 
issue in a work situation, the role of labor 
unions and other supportive organizations ap- 
pears to be somewhat under represented. 

Jr KOLAJA 

McMaster Umversity 


A Guide to Marxism and Its Effects on Soviet : 


Development. By’ P. H. Vicor. New York: 
Humanities Press, 1966. 253 pp. $6.00. 


The debate over the actual influence of Marx- 
ism on Soviet society is a familiar one among 


students of Soviet affairs. At one extreme are’ 


those who see Marxism cynically employed by 
the Soviet leaders as a set of slogans to ration- 
alize the use of power in ways that have little 
or nothing to do with Marxism or that directly 
violate its tenets. At the other extreme is the 


view that Marxism and its latter day versions | 


have profoundly influenced Soviet social struc- 
ture and probably even determined it. The is- 
sue, of course, is of more than historical inter- 
est, for the future course of the Soviet Union 
depends to a considerable extent on whether the 
regime is taking its Marxism seriously. - To 
say that the truth probably lies somewhere be- 


tween the two extremes is safe enough, but 


we need a more precise assessment. 
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Vigor provides us with one in this handy 
guidebook, which consists of an item by item 
analysis. It is not the final word, for Soviet so- 


ciety is undergoing rapid changes, including 


subtle shifts in ideological beliefs, whose out- 
come is far from certain’ Nevertheless, Vigor 


does succeed in putting some very basic matters 


in perspective. While many such attempts often 
end up as partisan assertions of a favorite in- 
terpretation, he has produced a dispassionate 
accounting based on a solid knowledge of the 
relevant aspects of Marxism as well as recent 
trends in Soviet life. 

The first and longest section of the volume is 
devoted to a series of propositions about society 
distilled from the Marxist literature. The second 
section discusses the important additions and 
amendments wrought by Lenin; the third dis- 
cusses further modifications since Lenin’s death 
(primarily under Stalin), including variations 
on Marxism-Leninism during the Khrushchev 


, period and in Yugoslavia and China. 


The fourth section compares and contrasts 
these basic precepts with what has actually 
taken place in the Soviet Union. It is concise, 
highly systematic, and presented in a form that 
will be especially useful to students encounter- 
ing Soviet studies for the first time. Because no 
simple pattern emerges, it is not possible to re- 
produce the results of the inquiry here even in 
abbreviated form, but it is precisely the virtue 
of Vigor’s work that he avoids sweeping gener- 
alizations in favor of evaluations of particular 
areas. One of his useful services, for example, 
is to effectively challenge. the notion that recent 
economic reforms somehow presage a move to 
capitalist organizational patterns; not only have 
they been exaggerated in some quarters (both 


‘inside and outside the Soviet Union), but they 


are limited to a significant extent by interpre- 
tations of Marxism prevailing—and in this case 
largely adhered to—in the Soviet Union. 

_ A book of this length cannot, of course, do 
justice to the entire, enormous Marxist litera- 
ture; not to mention a major world society, but 
as a-basic outline of the relationship between 
the two, it is highly recommended as a no- 
nonsense primer, 

ALLEN Kassor 
Princeton University 


Arms and Influence. By THomas C. SCHELLING. | 


New Haven, Connecticut: Yale University 

Press, 1966, vili, 294 pp. $7.50. 

In this exciting volume, economist Schelling 
argues the symmetry of war and peace in inter- 
national politics. He holds that through our 


Strategies of deterrence and “compellence,” 
arms are used to influence nations during peace. 
He holds that through explicit and implicit 
communications among contestants in violent 
conflict, the very development of the limits of 
war and its termination becomes a political 
process. In seven coordinated chapters, Schell- 
ing covers the gamut from “The Diplomacy of 
Violence” (Chapter 1) through “The Idiom of 
Military Action” (Chapter 4), showing how 
arms influence thoughts and, ‘simultaneously, 
how words influence arms. 

For scholars within the community of strate- 
gists, Schelling presents exciting insights—espe- 
cially when he now allows that limits in warfare 
may be made matters of degree, as well as 
qualitative in kind (pp. 170-184). He brilliantly 
exposes the interaction occurring among na- 
tions, be it in crisis through “The Dynamics of 
Mutual Alarm” (Chapter 6) or in the long haul 
through “The Dialogue of Competitive Arma- 
ment” (Chapter 7). But he refuses to engage 
in serious conversation with his co-strategists, 
being content to mention such writers on de- 
terrence as J. David Singer and Glenn H. 
Snyder only in a footnote. 

Likewise, Schelling fails to build explicitly 
upon the empirical work of the social scientists. 
Although on page after page Schelling analyzes 


.. influence processes with vividness, he no longer 


involves himself with the sociologist or social 
psychologist, as was his earlier style when he 


assembled his set of papers for The Strategy of 


Conflict (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1960). He proclaims, “But deterrence is about 
intentions—not just ‘estimating enemy inten- 
tions but influencing them” (p. 35). Yet he 
neglects to utilize our considerable knowledge 
about attitudes as predispositions. And in dis- 
cussing the problems of insuring the survival 
of “an organized enemy government” with 
means for command and communication in 
“The Diplomacy of Ultimate Survival” (Chap- 
ter 5, p. 212), no use is made of the burgeoning 
discernments we are developing about organi- 
zational behavior. Instead, Schelling now seems 
content to decorate his text with marvelously 
apt quotations from the classical historians, 
such as Herodotus and Livy. 

The book is written elegantly. At many 
points, it seems to be, above all, a personal and 
subjective document, as it sensitively probes 


such dimensions in deterrence as the timing of - - 


action in “The Art of Commitment” (Chapter 
2), aS well a3 the mix of hazard and certainty 
which seems desirable in “The Manipulation of 
Risk” (Chapter 3), It is sad that a man of 
Schelling’s capabilities and resources seems sat- 
isfied to argue and speculate—rather than to 
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‘lead the social scientific community toward. 


ways of empirically grounding his penetrating 
insights about one of the prime problems of 
our times: nuclear peace—and—nuclear war. 

From the viewpoint of the community of 
strategists, the volume is fresh and broad in 
its perspective; from the viewpoint of the 
larger community of those researching prob- 
lems of war and peace, Schelling continues to 
hew a terrifyingly narrow line. When will 
Schelling apply his remarkable creativity to the 
companion volume we need so desparately, 
Ideals and Influence? 

HAROLD GUETZKOW 
Northwestern University 


Human Behavior and International Politics: 
Contributions from the Soctal-Psychological 
Sciences. Edited by J. Davip SINGER. Chi- 
cago, Ul: Rand-McNally, 1965. xiii, 466 pp. 
No price indicated. 

Singer’s book represents an experiment at 
once unique, imaginative, and potentially fruit- 
ful: to wed the study of international relations 
to the concepts and methods of social psychol- 
ogy. Fully aware of and articulate about the 
difficulties of the task, Singer would transform 
the field of international relations from an art 
to a scientific discipline or, as he phrases it, 
“carry the discipline of international politics 
from the prescientific to the scientific stage in 
its development.” 

What makes the book important is not that 
it is the first to suggest the relevance of social 
psychology for the study of international poli- 
tics, but rather that it views seriously the 
theory of international relations in social- 
psychological terms, The theoretical framework 
is systems analysis, the gist of which is indi- 
cated by the titles of the volume’s four parts: 
“The International System as Environment,” 
“The Nation as Primary Actor,” “Politics as 
Interaction,” and “System Transformation.” It 
contains nearly four dozen carefully chosen 
papers, more or less in the field of social psy- 
chology (albeit most often written by scholars 
whose primary concerns are more in sociology, 
political science, anthropology, economics, and 
even, in the case of Ludwig von Bertalanffy, 
biology), which were written with other audi- 
ences in mind but which should be of interest 
to the international relations scholar. 

The book is highly personalized, a point that 
is both its major strength and weakness. Singer 
made no attempt to include every item of rele- 
vance nor even a “representative” selection of 
items in the field (although the bibliographies 
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are useful to those who would pursue the ex- 
periment further). Moreover, those he did in- 
clude were sometimes mercilessly edited to ex- 
clude methodological or substantive portions 
that would distract the reader from the main 
purpose of the book. Singer’s concern is with 
the ideas presented in the pieces, not with their 
scholarly or literary merit as entities in them- 
selves. If this means that the reader must oc- 
casionally go back to the articles in their orig- 
inal form to see how the author justified his 
methodology or whose ideas were instrumental 
in reaching his conclusions, then that is merely 
part of the bargain. (If I may be permitted a 
petulant note of protest, it nonetheless seems 
that a complete set of footnotes, most of which 
Singer omitted, could have been appended to 
the volume.) In the hands of anyone with less 
imagination than Singer, this book, by no means 
a “reader” in the traditional sense of the term, 
could have been a disaster. That it is a success 
to some degree is indicative of his good sense. 

The book’s main fault, curiously enough, is 
that it approaches but does not effectively deal 
with the study of international relations. The 
selections deal with such diverse topics as the 
introduction of steel axes among Australian 
aborigines, the logical and quasi-mathematical 
treatment of “power,” and a taxicab rate war 
in a Los Angeles suburb. Only a handful of 
selections, primarily concerned with foreign- 
policy attitudes, are themselves directly related 
to the traditional subject matter of the disci- 
pline of international relations. Singer’s task, 
then, is to tell the interested reader how they 
are relevant, and to suggest to the traditionally- 
trained student what use he can make of these 
studies. He frequently fails. It is not enough, 
for instance, to introduce Dahl’s and Harsanyi’s 
sophisticated articles about power with only the 
comment that the concept is important in in- 
ternational relations but seldom examined sys- 
tematically; what might have been better would 
be a systematic treatment of the topic, drawing 
upon the research and thinking of such scholars 
as Dahl and Harsanyi themselves as well as 
Cartwright, and Deutsch, and a serious effort to 
relate the theoretical construct to the real world 
of international relations. For the reader al- . 
ready acquainted with the disciplines of social 
psychology and international relations, or who 
is supplementing his reading with some standard 
texts in these fields, this problem is not serious. 
The reader who expects to learn from this book 
alone something about “human behavior and 
international politics,” however, may encounter 
tough sledding. But, if he is persistent as well 
as curious, he will doubtless find it a rewarding 
experience. 
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Singer is right in arguing that our ultimate 
objective should be “to make international poli- 


' tics a discipline capable of accurate description, 


comprehensible explanation, and statistically re- 
liable prediction.” That his own effort to com- 
bine international relations theory with social- 
psychological thinking may bring us a few steps 
further down the long road to a scientific disci- 
pline is itself a considerable accomplishment. 
As a student of international politics, I can only 
hope that Singer’s next volume will focus more 
intensively upon the specific contributions that 
social psychology makes to the theory of inter- 
national relations as such. 
RICHARD L, MERRITT 
Yale University 


The Ecological Perspective on Human Afairs: 
Wiik Special Reference to International Polt- 
tics. By HAroLD and MARGARET SPROUT. 
Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1965. xi, 225 pp. $5.50. 


The title of this short essay is consistent 
with the authors’ stated goals, but is somewhat 
misleading in the sense that major attention is 
not focused on either the ecological perspective 
or international politics. The sociologist-ecolo- 
gist will squirm considerably when the authors 
state: “The ecological perspective directs at- 
tention to various kinds of phenomena. These 
include, among others: (1) the psychological 
behavior of persons (singly and in groups of 
various kinds); (2) undertakings or strategies 
designed to achieve envisaged goals or purposes; 
and (3) the outcomes, or operational results, of 
such undertakings, including outcomes that are 
unintended as well as those that are intended. 
With respect to all these phenomena, explana- 
tions and predictions are likely~—indeed, nearly 
certainm—to reflect some idea of environment 
and some hypothesis of relationship between 
the person or group and surrounding conditions 
and events.” (p. 8) This appears to be a rather 
fuzzy and all-inclusive concept for an essay 
which is “inescapably concerned with vocabu- 
laries and theories of several different fields” 
and which devotes a separate chapter to “de- 
lineating certain political and ecological con- 
rae d precisely and explicitly as possible.” 

. 18 

The essay is primarily concerned with en- 
vironmental concepts and theories of relation- 
ships which have been the traditional preroga- 
tives of geographers and psychologists. At least 
it is from these fields that most of the hypoth- 
eses and illustrative materials are drawn. Only 
incidentally and infrequently do the authors 


discuss international politics, They present a 
particularly stimulating discussion concerning 
the need to develop a vocabulary that would 
avoid ascription of psycho-ecological behavior 
to abstract entities. However, even here the 
discussion is concentrated on “semantic and 
conceptual issues with little attention focused 
on particular substantive problems.” Even the 
authors recognize this as a questionable ap- 
proach, but it is justifed on the grounds that 
this was the task that they undertook! 

The major focus of the essay examines vari- 
ous philosophical postures towards man-milieu 
relationships and the frames of analysis and ar- 
guments into which these postures are cast. 
Separate chapters are devoted to critical ex- 
amination of each of the following approaches 
toward the relationship: environmental deter- 
minism, free-will environmentalism, possibilism, 
probabilistic behavioralism, and cognitive be- 
haviorism. Then the task becomes to establish 
“a generally consistent, logically tenable, and 
more fruitful mode of thinking about man- 
milieu relationships.” 

This book is likely to excite little interest 
among professional sociologists, since it is pri- 
marily concemed with philosophical problems 
and modes of explanation that have ceased to 
be real issues in sociology. On the other hand, 
it may merit careful reading by undergraduate 
students as a partial introduction to some of 
the philosophical issues in the social sciences. 
Since the essay attempts to integrate diverse 
disciplines, and to clarify confusing concepts 
in an area of grave importance (international 
politics), the authors deserve praise for such a 
noble effort even though, in the reviewer’s opin- 
ion, they have been less than successful. 

BAs G. ZIMMER 

Brown University 


Population in History. Edited by D. V. Grass 
and D. E. C. Everstey, Chicago: Aldine 
Publishing-Company, 1965. ix, 692 pp. $17.50. 


The average American student of sociology 
gets little more exposure to historical demog- 
raphy than some bogus curves representing the 
growth of world population or of cities since 
1650, a hasty look at what is described to him 
as the “pre-industrial” phase of natural increase 
in a few western countries, and a quick indict- 
ment of Malthus’ errors. Yet, as a little loiter- 
ing in the labyrinths of Population in History 
will show, historical demography brings out 
some of the most important problems, most 
valuable materials, and most significant techni- 
cal lessons he could encounter. Here the student 
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arid thé practitionér alriost inevitably ask how 
much uniformity there is to “industrialization,” 
wonder how to get at its social consequences, 
realize that consistent terminology tied to ac- 
curate measurement really does make a differ- 
ence, and come to understand the value of mas- 
tering the historian’s sources and techniques 
rather than accepting his accounts as finished 
fact. Too bad the bulk, density, and high cost 
of the volume Glass and Eversley have assem- 
bled will turn away the readers who need it 
most. 

Still, both nouns in the title “Population in 
History” need shrinking. The population proc- 
essés discussed are almost exclusively fertility, 
mortality and consequent natural increase, with 
changes in age structure, marriage and total 
population treated in passing. Migration, occu 
pational composition and mobility, rural-urban 
balance, density, household composition and 
educational level receive scant attention. The 
histoty is very heavily that of Western Europe 
since 1500; the historical problem is very 
- largely the relationship between population 
growth and economic expansion or contraction. 
Great Britain gets by far the most space, 
France next, while Belgium, Scandinavia, Italy, 
Treland, the United States and one German 
city rėċeive an essay or two each. The twin in- 
troductions by Glass and Eversley and four 
stimulating papers by Chevalier, Helleiner, Pel- 
ler and Hajnal review the European scene more 
generally. Only a handful of papers—-notably 
Chambers on the Midlands, Eversley on 
Worcestershire arid Koellmann on Barmen— 
show historical demography at work in detail 
and oi the small scale. 

Altogether, theré are twenty-five papers plus 
the two detailed introductions. Almost half the 
papers were prepared for this volume; a half- 
dozen are substantially re-worked since prior 
publication; and the remainder are reprinted 
more or less as they originally appeared else- 
where. At thé cost of much redundancy, thé 
essays on Great Britain (by Habakkuk, Glass, 
Marshall, McKeown and Brown, Chambers, 
Hollingsworth, Krause, and Eversley) thor- 
oughly tecapitulate a forty-year controversy 
ovér changes in fertility, mortality and marriage 
in the coursé of that nation’s industrialization. 
Unfortunatély, the book does not line up the 
essays in the order in which they were written, 
a fact which muddles a reader’s sense of the 
controversy’s progress. Likewise, the reports on 
France by Henry, Goubert, Bourgeols-Pichat 
and Meuvert—reports which, despite poor 
translations of Henry and Bourgeois-Pichat, 
show the remarkable vigor of Frénch efforts in 
historical demography—lose some of their co- 
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herence because the periods they deal with are 
out of order. 

Three large issues keep reappearing in these 
papers: the nature of the demographic transi- 
tion, the significance of demographic evidence 
bearing on the standard of living, and the influ- 
ence of various technologies on population 
change. The classic idea of a standard demo- 
graphic transition depending on life-saving ef- 
fects of medical improvements, followed by 
the eventual diffusion of contraception, comes 
out badly battered. Helleiner’s critique is most 
systematic, but most of the authors get in their 
licks. Unhappily, however, they only half- 
develop their alternatives: the notion of a dis- 
tinct Western European family type accounting 
for many of the uniformities of demographic 
change in that section of the world (stated gen- 
erally by Hajnal, and partly confirmed for 
Scandinavia, Italy, Flanders and France by 
Utterstrém, Cipolla, Deprez and Goubert), or 
the idea of an earlier, preparatory, sixteenth- 
century vital revolution, or the hunch that fer- 
tility really did rise pretty consistetitly, with 
declining age at marriage, during the early years 
of European industrialization. 

The question of demographic evidence con- 
cerning changes in the standard of living stands 
further in the background, but well in sight. 
Eversley is the most willing of the essayists to 
see rising population and economic well-being 
as coordinated phenomena, and Marshall is the 
most inclined to peer at population increase 
through Malthusian spectacles. But a number 
of the others seem convinced that demographic 
evidence will bring them past the currently 
stalemated controversy over the standard of 
living. 

On technology, there is a bright diversity of 
opinions. Helleiner suggests that the disap- 
pearance of the plague might have been nothing 
but a beneficent accident; McKeown and 
Brown shatter the argument that eighteenth- 
century medical improvements cut the death 
rate drastically and thus accounted for rapid 
population growth; Connell and a number of 
others attribute extraordinary importance to 
improvements in agriculture and consequently 
in nutrition. 

There is much more in this rich, absorbing 
book. There is, especially, 4 challenge to Amer- 
ican demographers and demographically-in- 
clined sociologists to do more and better. The 
researchers contributing to Population and His- 
tory could, for example, gain a great deal from 
current American experience in record linkage, 
in the application of cohort models, and in 
electronic data processing. If Americans leave 
the volume with only a stronger sense of the 
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articulation between their contemporary stud- 
ies and larger historical processes, they will 
have gained something precious and funda- 
mental. 
CHARLES TILLY 
University of Toronto 


An Introduction to English Historical Demog- 
raphy, From the Sixteenth to the Nineteenth 
Century. By Peter Lastett, D. E. C. EVERS- 
LEY, and W. A. Armstrons. Edited by E. A. 
Wrictzy. New York: Basic Books, 1966. xii, 
283 pp. $7.50. 


The study of historical demography has ex- 
panded vigorously in many parts of Europe 
during the last fifteen years. Today there are 
eminent practitioners in each of the Scandi- 
navian countries, in Finland, France, the Neth- 
erlands, Belgium, Spain, Ireland and England. 
For the most part their work remains buried 
in a variety of journals and a medley of lan- 
guages, although some of it has been collected 
recently in two important works: Population in 
History edited by D. V. Glass and D. E. C. Ev- 
ersley (see Tilly’s review above) and Actes du 
Colloque International de Démographie His- 
toriques (Liege 1963) edited by Paul Harsin 
and Etienne Hélin. 

A common complaint among demographic 
historians is that students in the various coun- 
tries ask the same questions but present their 
answers in a variety of ways. There is a “seri- 
ous lack of standardization” which makes it 
difficult to draw comparisons. This is true even 
of work carried out in the same country, and 
one of the main purposes of the book under 
review, the first to be published by the recently 


‘founded Cambridge Group for the History of 


Population and Social Structure, is to encourage 
English historical demographers to present their 
material in the same way. There is, of course, 
much more to the book than that. “Each chap- 
ter is . . . designed to show where rapid ad- 
vance is taking place, how results are obtained, 
what materials are used, and what are the 
strengths and limitations of the techniques de- 
scribed.” 

The main sources of English historical de- 
mography before the advent of the national 
censuses (1801) and civil registration (1837) 
lie in the thousands of parish registers of bap- 
tisms, marriages and burials kept by the clergy 
of the Church of England, in many cases from 
as early as 1538, together with a sizeable num- 


‘ber of local census-type documents again pre- 


pared principally by the clergy. The parish reg- 
isters are exploited by the techniques of “ag- 


gregation” and “reconstitution.” The former 
involves a simple totalling of the baptisms, 
marriages and burials recorded in the registers 
and combining these, where possible, with some 
base population figure to produce fertility, nup- 
tiality and mortality rates. The “reconstitution” 
technique, in essence that of the genealogist, was 
first elaborated and applied by Louis Henry in 
France in the 1950s. It involves drawing to- 
gether on slips or cards the baptism, marriage 
and burial entries in the parish registers to pro- 
duce the vital history of individuals, families 
and ultimately communities. Methodologically, 
it improves on the aggregative method in that 
both the base population figure and the vital 
events are taken from the same source, thus 
reducing errors that creep in when two or more 
sources are used. Also, since the technique 
throws up ages, it is possible to calculate age- 
specific rates. Unfortunately very few registers 
are sufficiently complete to allow even an at- 
tempt at the long, tedious process of reconsti- 
tution. Mo3t parishes in the course of two or 
three hundred years had at least one incumbent 
or parish clerk who neglected his duty. Further- 
more, a surprisingly large number of people 
were born in one parish, married in another, 
and buried in a third. Since so far reconstitu- 
tion only seems feasible on a parish by parish 
basis, such individuals do much to reduce the 
efficacy of the technique. On this point of in- 
ternal migration, Laslett has shown from his 
study of local censuses in the late seventeenth 
century that, long before “modern industry or 
transportation began to have an effect in Eng- 
land... the turnover of persons could be al- 
most as high as two thirds within twelve years.” 
Despite these difficulties Wrigley has completed 
the reconstitution of one English parish (Coly- 
ton in Devon) for the years 1538-1837 and has 
shown the exciting possibilities of this type of 
analysis in his article, “Family Limitation in 
Pre-Industrial England,” in the April, 1966 is- 
sue of the Economic History Review. 

The authors of An Introduction to English 
Historical Demography are, of course, primarily 
concerned with England and particularly with 
that army of amateur, part-time workers that 
has volunteered to collect and prepare the raw 
data of English historical demography. How- 
ever, the book should reach a wider audience. 
Here in the United States, for instance, there 
has been very little work done in historical de- 
mography before 1850. Yet there are numerous 
problems awaiting solution and a number of 
sources-——state and national censuses, church 
registers, militia records, tax lists—virtually un- 
tapped. Many of the problems and possibilities 
of these materials are similar to those in Eng- 
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land. This volume is an invaluable guide to their 
exploitation. 
MICHAEL DRAKE 
University of Kent at Canterbury 


Sociological Writings. By Virrrepo PARETO. 
Edited and Introduced by S. E. Finer. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1966. vii, 335 
pp. $10.00. 


The book under review consists of four parts. 
The first is written by Prof. S. E. Finer of the 
University of Keele (England), while the rest is 
composed of selections from several works ky 
Vilfredo Pareto selected by Finer. 

The first part is devoted to a biographical 
sketch of the great Italian sociologist. It could 
hardly offer unknown facts, but it is valuable as 
an excellent refutation of the legend that Pareto 
was a precursor of fascism. Pareto was a con- 
vinced defender of democracy, especially in its 
Swiss form. This part is concluded by a brisf 
criticism of Pareto’s theories; since the presen- 
tation of these theories is made in parts H-IV 
of the book under review, the criticism should 
have rather appeared in a general conclusion to 
the volume. 

Part II is composed of translated selections 
from Pareto’s works preceding his Treatise on 
Sociology (the title of the English translation, 
Mind and Soctety, is obviously misleading). 
They leave no doubt that Pareto’s main theo- 
ries, namely on residues and derivations and 
on the circulation of the elites, had bezn 
formulated many years before the Treatise 
in works primarily devoted to the science of 
political economy. As correctly stated by Pro- 
fessor Finer, these predecessors of Pareto’s 
magnum opus present the theories in a more 
concise and understandable form than the lat- 
ter; they should not and probably will not be 
ignored any longer by the students of Pareto’s 
sociology. 

The third part is a collection of translations 
from selected passages of the Treatise arranged 
in a sequence which makes them more intelli- 
gible than in the original. The last part allows 
the English or American reader unfamiliar with 
Italian to penetrate into two of Pareto’s works 
that are relevant to his sociology and were pub- 
lished during the ten years between his Treatise 
and his death. These are entitled Facts cnd 
Theortes and The Transformation of Democ- 
recy. The latter contains an interesting discus- 
sion of the motivations of the leaders of the 
belligerant nations, motivations which led to 
the First World War. This discussion is cast in 
terms of the theory of residues and derivations; 
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the motivation of the powers of the Entente is 
shown to rely on residues and that of the Ger- 
man leaders on derivations. That discussion 


_ should be taken into consideration by historians 


of the events which brought about the nefarious 
war of 1914-1918. 

In general, the book is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the history of sociology. It is a pity that 
the price is so high (originally $12.00, then re- 
duced to $10.00), especially at a time when 
interest in Pareto seems to be increasing, as 
witnessed by a new edition (1963) of the trans- 
lated Treatise. 

NICHOLAS S. TIMASHEFF 

Fordham University 


Empirical Social Research in Germany 1848- 
1914. by ANTHONY OBERSCHALL, Paris and 
The Hague: Mouton, 1965. viii, 153 pp. $7.00. 


This case study was conceived by Paul 
Lazarsfeld as a contribution to the comparative 
analysis of the institutionalization of social 
research, mostly in the survey sense. It is the 
first of a series of Columbia University theses 
intended to include Britain, France, Italy, the 
Low Countries and Scandinavia. In his eloquent 
preface, Lazarsfeld points to the paradox that 
Ferdinand Tönnies and Max Weber became 
known in the United States only for their 
“macro-sociological” work and not at all for 
their considerable efforts to initiate collectively 
conducted and adequately financed surveys. The 
paradox is resolved by the relative failure of 
these efforts, the description of which is the 
core of Oberschall’s study. 

Social research in Germany before 1914, no 
less than in the United States, was carried by a 
reform impulse. The academicians and higher 
civil servants in the renowned Verein für Soztal- 
politik, together with progressive and a few 
conservative churchmen, wanted to know more 
about the workings of capitalism and the condi- 
tions of the lower classes. The legal and eco- 
nomic integration of Imperial Germany was a 
longish but fairly successful affair, whereas so- 
cial and political integration proved a persistent 
problem, Industrial development proceeded 
apace despite some crashes and recessions, but 
so did the Social Democratic labor movement, 
which was perceived as an intransigent foe. 

Oberschall points out correctly, in my opin- 
ion, that the obstacles to empirical social 
research were not so much ideological as institu- 
tional. At least, philosophical idealism and his- 
torism were not dominant in the last quarter of 
the 19th century; positivism was -well-en- 
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trenched. Doing a survey—an enquête, as it was 
called—was almost fashionable. 

What is today called social science was then 
largely carried on by the political economists. 
However, this was a group of less than sixty 
men, who taught a large number of subjects, 
ranging into political science and administrative 
history. Theoretical polemics and personal, feuds 
were abundant. The seminar method, once a 
rewarding innovation of German historians, 
deteriorated into the production of minor Ph.D. 
theses; the system of individual chairs instead 
of departments or institutes forced students to 
study at various universities. It proved impos- 
sible to train students over time in the tech- 
niques which would have led to more adequate 
studies, though, of course, some techniques had 
not yet been developed. Ministries of educa- 
tion were suspicions of the leftist implications 
of social research, and sociology in general also 
played a retarding role. 

Ferdinand Tönnies spent most of his aca- 
demic energies on the promotion of “socio- 
graphy” (his notion of empirical social research) 
and on undertaking singlehanded statistical 
studies of crime, suicide, strikes, the conditions 
of workers and sailors, and voting behavior. He 
involved himself in a maze of computations and 
correlations, but recognized that without “socio- 
graphic observatories” (read “institutes”) no 
breakthrough could be accomplished. 

In view of the institutional obstacles to sur- 
vey research, it is not surprising that the first 
large attitude survey should have been con- 
ducted by a self-educated worker, Adolf Leven- 
stein, who refused to collaborate even with 
interested professors and students. Weber, how- 
ever, managed to pressure him publicly into 
analyzing and publishing his returns in some 
systematic fashion in 1912. Weber himself was 
involved in survey studies six times in his ca- 
reer, and he was instrumental in establishing 
the German Sociological Society in 1910 out 
of his dissatisfaction with the ideological pre- 
occupations and methodological weaknesses of 
the studies conducted by the Verein. His express 
purpose in founding the Society was the organi- 
zation and financing of collectively undertaken 
investigations and surveys, such as the abortive 
newspaper and public opinion project. Weber 
resigned as treasurer in 1912 when it became 
clear to him that he would be unable to find the 
requisite personnel and finances; these were the 
years when he wrote Economy and Society al- 
most as an addition to his many other activities. 
Weber made it clear that comparative studies 
would have to resort to field and survey studies 
on a large scale. 

The men of a new generation receptive to 


such a challenge were about to emerge when 
Central Europe became engulfed in its long series 
of political and economic catastrophes. Thus it 
came about that survey research emigrated to 
the United States, where it could flourish and 
reach its own limits in turn, before it was re- 
imported to Europe. Oberschall’s analysis re- 
mains rather sketchy, but the very slimness of 
the volume should entice sociologists to read 
it in one or two informative sittings. 


GUENTHER ROTH 
University of Cakfornia, Davis 


Stranger and Friend: The Way of an Anthro- 
pologtst. By HORTENSE PowpERMAKER. New 
York: W. W. Norton, 1966. 315 pp. $6.50. 
Disappointing as autobiography and intellec- 

tual history, this is a book which will greatly 

reward everyone interested in field data and 
their collection. Its excitements are the field- 
worker’s—the exacting effort to get data and 

the frequently dramatic risks of entering a 

strange society and remaining there with a 

minimum of damage to the study, its subjects, 

and oneself. 

Lacking the immediacy of detail, the first 
chapters are rather dry accounts of Powder- 
maker’s Baltimore Jewish background, work as 
a labor organizer, and anthropological training. 
We learn that she studied under Malinowski, 
admired Radcliffe-Brown, thought Durkheim 
too simple, and was later influenced by Linton, 
Benedict, and Redfield. 

The four field trips are reported with con- 
trasting vividness, Winning her spurs in a pre- 


-literate Melanesian village still locked in a self- 


sufficient culture, she likes the people and makes 
full use of classic anthropological tools—a cen- 
sus, genealogies, interviewing, and observation. 
There are wonderful glimpses of her field strate- 
gies as she gathers the villagers to explain why 
she has come, and sits with them as they're- 
peat, with endless relish, the names in Aer 
family. 

Her field trip to a Mississippi Delta town in 
the 1930’s retains substantive interest and is a 
lesson in field strategies. Finding no leaders 
trusted by both whites and Negroes, she locates 
a sponsor above the tensions, an aristocrat 
whose status confers the respect of everyone. 
Studying the whites covertly, she tells them 
she has come to study Negroes. Telling Negroes 
she is studying both races, she welcomes their 
suspicion that she is passing in order to study 
whites. . 

She knows that her own social characteristics 
sometimes threaten and at other times ease her 
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way. Her strategies take these characteristics 
into account. As it would be dangerous for 
them, she avoids being seen with Negro men, 
but takes advantage of her sex to visit with 
Negro women, often the leaders in their com- 
munity. She risks rejection by the whites by 
calling Negroes Mr. and Mrs. in mixed situa- 
tions because, as a scientist, she cannot do 
otherwise. 

Yet she does not always have the ability to 
match entrée strategies with the structure of 
the group studied, and it is not clear from the 
text whether Powdermaker recognizes its basic 
importance, In her study of Hollywood’s ilm 
industry, she blames her dislike of certain local 
types for her reliance on documents and inter- 
views and her failure to participate and ob- 
serve. To this reviewer, it seems more lixely 
that her failure to reach the front office chiefs 
(and who, in a power society, can match them 
in status?) made contacts with underlings so 
uneasy that indirect methods were necessary. 
In Northern Rhodesia, studying social change 
and the mass media, her entrée was elaboretely 
successful. With approval from mine manage- 
ment, unions, British Colonial government, and 
tribal elders, data collection proceeded freely 
as she and her assistants surveyed, interviewed, 
participated, and observed. 

Fellow fieldworkers may be disappointed in 
Powdermaker’s tendency to skip over problems 
of data analysis, but they should enthusiasti- 
cally join other readers in appreciating a rare 
opportunity to follow a distinguished career at 
first hand. 

BLANCHE GEER 

Syracuse University 


Dress, Adornment, and the Social Order. Edited 
by Mary ELLEN RoAcw and JOANNE BUBOLZ 
ErcHer. New York, London, and Sydney: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1965. xv, 429 pp. $6.25. 


This is a serious collection of research papers 
and essays, written (as far as I can tell) exclu- 
sively by serious people—professional social 
scientists and journalists. The materials are sys- 
tematically organized: there is a group of papers 
on the origins of and cultural diversity in cloth- 
ing and adornment, a group on the relationship 
of dress to social organization (e.g. age, sex, 
and religion), a group on the individual’s use 
of clothing (including both biological and social 
psychological issues), and a group on change in 
dress patterns. The book includes a 59-page an- 
notated bibliography covering any pcssible 
omissions in selection. A wide variety of con- 
ceptual orientations is represented, ranging from 
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the psychoanalytic to several selections from 
Goffman, Roth, Stone, and other symbolic in- 
teractionists, There are also papers represent- 
ing a narrower functionalist approach. (One 
rather doubts, incidentally, that the home eco- 
nomics teacher, at whom this book is probably 
aimed, can make much of this conceptual di- 
versity, through which the editors provide no 
guides. ) 

The concern for systematic coverage leads 
to some odd choices and omissions. Beals and 
Hoijer’s admirable textbook on introductory 
anthropology is the source for a couple of se- 
lections, suggesting that the editors opted for 
full coverage rather than exciting nuggets in 
complex areas (though there are plenty of ex- 
citing nuggets.) And there are some odd place- 
ments: Roth’s stimulating article on “Ritual 
and Magic in the Control of Contagion” in a 
TB hospital illustrates “The Economy” for 
some reason, while there are no treatments at 
all of the social organization and decision- 
making processes within the contemporary gar- 
ment industries. Finally, the preoccupation with 
respectability which seems to pervade the book 
means that there are no representatives of the 
literary interest in clothing. In Western culture, 
this means a considerable gap. 


Joan W, Moore 
University of California at Riverside 


The Triumph of the Therapeutic: Uses of Faith 
after Freud. By Pumie Rwærr. New York: 
Harper and Row, 1966. x, 274 pp. $5.95. 


In his previous book, Freud: The Mind of 
the Moralist, Philip Rieff presented us with the 
most penetrating analysis to date of Freud’s 
thought on the relationship between the individ- 
ual and society. In his present book, Rief car- 
ries further the analysis of the moral issues at 
the very center of Freud’s thought, in the con- 
text of his own thesis about cultural evolution. 
Rieff contends that the moral demand system 
which is culture has shifted its predicates from 
renunciatory control to “. . . controls unsteadily 
based upon an infinite variety of wants raised to 
the status of needs.” Men are no longer capable 
of regarding as compelling the symbols through 
which they once identified with a communal 
purpose. Psychological man, as Reiff calls him— 
a man who seeks to make his sense of well-be- 
ing the purpose of living—carries the shape of 
the future. 

But while Rieff has many insights to give 
us about cultural evolution itself, it is not his 
major concern in this book. The issue to which 
he addresses himself is that of finding a basis 
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upon which men can organize a moral, or if one 
prefers, ordered life, once they are unable to 
tolerate any longer the terrifying discontent 
which follows self-renunciation in the service.of 
a communal faith, whether religious, political 
or economic. The vehicle for this discussion is 
essentially a dialogue between Freud, on one 
side, and Jung, Reich and D. H. Lawrence, on 
the other. For the latter, the rejection of im- 
pulse-releasing interdictions constitutes man’s 
cure for his chronic discontent. Through one 
means or another, the end of self-renunciation 
fuses the parts of the self which culture frac- 
tionates. It is important to note that Rieff does 
not give us full blown studies of their thought, 
but seems to treat them more as examples of 
a general line of argument which has wide cur- 
rency. The work of Goodman, Marcuse, Fromm 
and Brown come most immediately to mind. 

Rieff underscores the moral significance of 
Freud’s thought by treating the emerging 
“mystique of the individual” as an attempt to 
solve the crisis caused by the loss of faith 
through the uses-of faith. Freud offers no falsify- 
ing faith but only the analysis of a condition 
in which discontent accompanies every aspect 
of human experience; no cure, but only a way 
to recognize false claims to cure. Throughout 
the book Rieff examines the significance of 
Freud’s “analytic attitude” for a definition of 
moral constraint at the cultural level, i.e., as the 
terms in which a commitment can be made to 
a communal purpose. He undertakes to describe 
what a culture would look like in which the 
therapeutic effort rather than a conception of 
cure were institutionalized. Its fundamental 
doctrine would be one which gives “. . . per- 
mission for each man to live an experimental 
life” and since all faiths would be possible none 
would be compelling. “The ‘end’ or ‘goal’ is to 
keep going,” as Rieff tells us in several places. 
In effect, the object is to seek the sense of well- 
being while sustaining the tension that arises 
because no substantive commitment will be able 
to provide it. 

It is not easy to translate this conception of 
culture into technical sociological terms since 
it makes activity and not action the focus for 
normative prescriptions. It requires us to look 
at processes on the cultural level in a more 
psychological manner than we are now prone 
to do. Yet much of the significance of Rieff’s 
work lies precisely in this. No more in this book 
than in his previous one does Rieff seek to assess 
the validity or empirical truth of Freud’s 
thought. These are never, to say the least, unim- 
portant matters (nor are they, undoubtedly, to 
Rieff.) But it is possible to treat them as be- 
side the point, when the point is the necessity 


of seeing as fully as possible and without distor- 
tion the issues that must enter into building the 
theoretical foundations of sociology. In this 
sense Freud’s work constitutes a persistent 
challenge to our own inevitable tendencies to 
treasure our concepts and stand guard over the 
moral implications they carry. Few excel Rieff 
in communicating the gravity and excitement 
implicit in meeting this challenge. 
BERNARD J. BERGEN 
Dartmouth Medical School 


Sociological Aspects of Homosexuality: A Com- 
parative Study of Three Types of Homo- 
sexuals, By MICHAEL SCHOFIELD. Boston, 
Mass,: Little, Brown and Co., 1965, vii, 244 
pp. $10.00 


This is a study of male homosexuals in 
England. The author employs an attractive 
study design which utilizes three homosexual 
groups: (1) prisoners (2) psychiatric patients 
(3) “others,” i.e., those homosexuals who were 
never in prison nor under psychiatric treatment. 
These groups were matched with three non- 
homosexual control groups; Each of these six 
groups contained 50 men. It is true that the 
design was not fully achieved in the actual 
study, e.g., the non-homosexual prison group, 
due to practical limitations, was a group of 
paedophiliacs; the psychiatric non-homosexual 
group was much more likely than the psychiatric 
homosexual group to be composed of in-pa- 
tients in mental hospitals and of people with 
prison records; and the third control group of 
non-homosexuals, the “others,” came from a 
group with a non-response rate of 64 per cent. 
However, Schofield is well aware of these 
limitations and should be given credit for even 
attempting a careful design in an area where pat 
systems of random samples are not workable. 

The book is divided into two parts with the 
first reporting the results of the research. Here 
is a somewhat overly detailed presentation of 
simple percentages and of copious case mate- 
rials for each of the six groups whom Schofield 
interviewed. The presentation is heavily descrip- 
tive and often contains long verbal statements 
of percentage responses to various questions. 
The use of initials to represent the six groups 
is unfortunate for it is difficult to follow. The 
space-saving is a false economy since the full 
titles of each group would have caused less con- 
fusion. 

The key finding of the research is that there 
were more differences among the three homo- 
sexual groups than between the homosexuals 
and the non-homosexuals. Some of the differ- 
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ences among the three homosexual groups were: 
the prison homosexual group was less educated 
than the “other” homosexual group; the prison 
and psychiatric groups were much less likely to 
have long lasting homosexual affairs than was 
the “other” group; the prison group had the 
highest percentage of men who looked effiminete 
(24%); the prison homosexuals were the most 
likely to prefer active anal intercourse and 
had only about half their members who were 
rated a “six” on the Kinsey scale (exclusively 
homosexual) whereas the “other” group had 
considerably larger proportions who were rated 
exclusively homosexual but had lower propor- 
tions who preferred active anal intercourse. 

The major difference between the homosexial 
and non-homosexual groups was that the homo- 
sexuals were more likely to have an absent or 
inadequate father and a dominant possessive 
mother than were the non-homosexuals, Scio- 
field found early homosexual experience to be 
rather common even for the non-homosexual 
groups and contends that such experience i3 
not sufficiently traumatic to produce long term 
homosexuality. Schofield believes there is no 
one type of homosexual and no one cause. He 
feels that it is probable that both hereditary 
vulnerability and early environmental influ- 
ences are important causal factors. 

Part two of the book discusses these findings. 
However, instead of relating the results to new 
or existing sociological theories, the authcr 
spends much of his time discussing how the 
English laws need to be revised and how it 
would be “better” to tolerate homosexuality 
rather than trying to stamp it out. Schofield 
stresses that the seriousness with which the 
offense of homosexuality is viewed is “out of 
all proportion to its real effects.” His basic 
theory states that it is the social hostility to 
homosexuality that damages the personality of 
a minority of the homosexuals to the point thar 
they end up in prison or with a psychiatrist. 
But the vast majority (the “other” group in 
his study) are not damaged so seriously, and 
they are “the least offensive.” 

The basic disappointments of the book, to 
an American sociologist, are the frequent em- 
phasis on a descriptive presentation with clinical 
explanation and the stress on social reform. 
There is a consequent loss of space that could 
have been devoted to greater sociological analy- 
sis of the data and increased formulation of pre- 
positions theoretically relevant to new or exist- 
ing sociological theories. The greatest merit af 
the book is the broad coverage and basically 
clear comparison of three homosexual and non- 
homosexual types plus some explanation of 
their occurrence in English society. It is inter- 


esting to note that many of Schofield’s key find- 
ings and conclusions are in line with those of 
American researchers, such as Irving Bieber 
and Evelyn Hooker, who have studied American 
male homosexuals. Such cross-cultural data is 
valuable as a basis for future study and 
theorizing. 
Ira L. Reiss 
University of Iowa 


Roles: An Introduction to the Study of Social 
Relations. By MICHAEL BANTON. New York: 
Basic Books, 1965. ix, 218 pp. $4.95. 


Attention ought to be directed to the sub- 
title of this little volume, for it is in fact an 
introduction without pretending otherwise. The 
book is unique, however, in using the concept, 
role, as an entering wedge for the analysis of 
society. Consequently, it provides a useful and 
highly effective antidote for those psychologistic 
explanations that beginning students often seize 
upon in interpreting social events. Indeed, the 
point of the book may be just that. It is based 
upon the premise that: “All too often we are 
impressed by the individual attributes of some- 
one we meet and forget that he or she is a role- 
player as well as an individual” (p. 212). Evi- 
dence against the fallacy is extensive, pertinent, 
and presented with an economy of style that is 
rare in sociological writing. 

Moreover, the significance of history for role 
analysis is decisively established. Many British 
sociologists are concerned today with problems 
of “economic development,” and Banton is no 
exception. His emphasis is on the implications 
for role performance, articulation, and differ- 
entiation that may be traced to a society’s par- 
ticular phase of economic development. Al- 
though Banton distinguishes between “social 
psychological” and “structural” approaches to 
role analysis, I have never been able to appre- 
hend the distinction (to me, social psychology 
examines personal conduct in the context of 
social relations—exactly what Banton does). 
Thus, in my view, a second contribution that 
this book has made is to place social psychology 
itself firmly in the context of history. This is 
important for all those who hold with Anselm 
Strauss’ dictum that a social psychology with- 
out history is no social psychology. After ex- 
posure to this book, the beginning student should 
be very wary of applying his own vocabulary of 
motives to the interpretation of conduct in by- 
gone eras or exotic societies. 

This book, then, offers a perspective (Banton 
specifically disclaims a theory) for the analysis 
of role performances in different socio-historical 
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contexts.. The perspective is viewed as struc- 
tural, though, despite an excellent review of the 
emergence of the structural perspective from 
Roman law and jurisprudence is provided (pp. 
22-29), I cannot disconnect the particular per- 
spective from social psychology in general. 
First, Banton asks us to distinguish at least 
three different kinds of role, classified, one 
might say, in terms of their “stickiness”—the 
number of situations with reference to which 
their performance is expected. Basic roles, like 
sex, are usually ascribed and seldom “shaken 
off.” General roles, like priest, are not ascribed, 
but, nevertheless, extend through a variety of 
situations. Independent roles, like golfer, are 
relatively easy to take up or put down. Second, 
such roles may be arranged along a continuum 
of independence. For example, age (or genera- 
tion?) is ordinarily a basic role, but in some 
tribal societies it may never be shed, while in 
contemporary industrial society, a whole tech- 
nology has been developed (e.g., cosmetics) al- 
lowing adults to disguise or slough off their 
ages. Third, therefore, the phase of societal de- 
velopment affects the independence of roles. 
Three types of society are examined in detail— 
tribal, peasant, and industrial societies. 
Several small points of criticism deserve men- 
tion. In defining his terms, Banton repudiates 
the conventional assertion that “every role im- 
plies a counter-role.” Nadel’s distinction be- 
tween relational and non-relational roles is ac- 
cepted. Yet, the examples provided for the 
latter are certainly not the best, and the dis- 
tinction is really not implemented in the analy- 
sis. A rationalistic bias occasionally jars the 
presentation (e.g., pp. 2, 13, 93, 130, and 146), 
but at times Banton is quite aware of the prob- 
lems this bias poses (p. 130). There is the 
persistent difficulty posed by conventional 
semantic distinctions between signs and sym- 
bols—an automobile may not be regarded as a 
status symbol, since, presumably, it can not 
stand-for something else (p. 69). But any critic 
can embroider petit points almost endlessly in 
producing a review. Unhappily, there are more 
compelling and more serious flaws in this work. 
Role analysis must always distinguish among 
identity, role, situation, role performance and 
social relation. Identity may be apprehended 
as any social objectification of the person. As 
such, the term is to be preferred to status or 
position (Banton’s choice), for mames are so- 
cial objectifications, and names are sticky. All 
positions are identities, but not all identities are 
positions. This is important, since role is de- 
fined as the expectations mobilized by identity 
(p. 19). Consequently, there are personal roles, 
i.e. expectations mobilized by the name. Al- 


though Banton may have attempted to eschew 
this dimension of analysis by appealing to a 
structural perspective, the significance of names 
for, mobilizing expectations varies in different 
phases of societal development. Sociology is 
sadly deficient in the analysis of personal roles. 
Identities also persist across situations, while 
roles do not. Thus, role must be defined as those 
expectations mobilised by an identity in speci- 
fed social situations. As a matter of fact, Ban- 
ton frequently uses the notion of situation (e.g., 
pp. 27, 29, 35, 70, 84, 86, 90, and 173) but 
never brings the term into his conceptualization. 
It is identity that is more or less sticky, not 
role. A priest, for example, is certainly not 
expected to conduct himself at a solf-ball game 
as he is at a mass (or a Monacan princess for 
that matter!), yet the identity is very much 
with him in both situations. Banton’s error 
arises from the fact that he defines roles as 
expectations and then treats them as identities 
—an error of hypostatization. 

Then too, role performance seldom, if ever, 
coincides with role. Banton is cognizant of this 
(e.g., p. 198), but does not incorporate it into 
his analysis. Again, identity, once established, 
in turn establishes social relations. Here, there 
are at least two fundamental varieties—inter- 
personal relations, where names are fundamen- 
tal for organizing interaction, and structural 
relations, where titles are fundamental. In his 
trenchant discussion of the uniform (p. 89), 
Banton is on the edge of this distinction, as he 
is in his excellent discussion of familiarity and 
impersonality (pp. 131-135), but the concep- 
tual linkage is not made. In short, all the neces- 
sary observations are made in his analysis, but 
the requisite conceptuahszations are missed. It 
is all the more aggravating that Banton knows 
this and says it (e.g, pp. 34-36). 

Finally, while Banton provides an excellent 
(and rare) discussion of stratification (pp. 
172-201), one must question whether the con- 
cept of role really informed it. It becomes clear 
in the course of this discussion that some so- 
cieties have moved considerably beyond the 
phase of industrialization in their development. 
Banton needs to consider a phase of high mass 
consumption (cf., esp., pp. 187-188; 190-191) 
in his effort to place role analysis in the con- 
text of history. In this kind of conceptual 
omission, the analysis falls back on the time- 
worn interpretation of social change as a func- 
tion merely of industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion. As a result, there is a frequent equation 
between the two, and the pre-industrial urban 
society is lost from sight. The counter-personal- 
izations of consumers are mentioned, but the 
explanations escape the perspective of the book. 
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In all this criticism, I certainly do not wish 
to dismiss this effort. It is a good one, and one 
that raises pertinent questions. Banton’s treat- 
ment of British legal structure (pp. 152-157), 
the differing visibility of professional effort evi- 
denced by the work of doctors, dentists, and 
architects (pp. 164~167), and his marshalling 
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of seldom cited illustrative materials from tribal 
and peasant societies (passim) are simply mag- 
nificent. Even his mistakes are noble for here, 
as in all human conduct, a man’s reach should 
exceed bis grasp. 
GREGORY P. STONE 
University of Minnesota 
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Rorty, Axar, Editor. Pragmatic Philosophy: An 
Anthology. New York: Anchor Books, 1966. ix, 
548 pp. $1.95. 

Sack, Fr. Frrrz. Integration und Ampassung des 
Handwerks in der industriellen Gesellschaft: 
Dargestellt am Schreinerhandwerk in Deutsch- 
land, Germany: Westdeutscher Verlag, Koln und 
Opladen, 1966 276 pp. No price indicated. 

SAMUELS, Warren J. Introduction by HERMAN 
Fover. The Classical Theory of Economic Policy. 
Cleveland, Ohio: World Publishing Co., 1966. 
xvii, 341 pp. No price indicated. 

Seep, Puar. The Psychological Problem of Dis- 
armament. Philadelphia, Penn.: American Friends 
Service Committee, 1966. 74 pp. $1.00. 

SHEPPARD, Harotp L. and Herserr E, STRINER. 
Civil Rights, Employment, and the Social Status 
of American Negroes, Washington, D.C.: W. E. 


905 
Upjohn Institute for Employment Research, 
1966. vii, 85 pp. First copy free, additional copies 
$.50 each. 

Sura, MUZAFER. The Psyckology of Social Norms, 
New York: Harper Torchbooks, 1966. xxvi, 208 
pp. $1.75. 

Sorzn, Enwarp. The Miami Metropolitan Experi- 
ment, Second Edition. New York: Doubleday 
and Company, 1966. xvi, 375 pp. $1.75. 

SOMERS, GERALD G., Editor. Collective Bargaining 
in the Public Service. Madison, Wisconsin: Tn- 
dustrial Relations Research Association, 1966. 
140 pp. $2.00. 

Surace, Samuvuet J. Foreword by Remaarp BEN- 
DIX. Ideology, Economic Change, and the Work- 
inz Classes: The Case of Italy. Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia: University of California Press, 1966. xiii, 
196 pp. $5.00. 

TrereMANN, Rot. Studien Zur Philosophie Walter 
Benjamins. Frankfurt, West Germany: Euro- 
piische Verlagsanstalt, 1965. x, 222 pp. No price 
indicated. 

Tursan, Munraz. Translated by Davy Ganwoon. 
Where are we in Westernisation. Istanbul, Tur- 
key: Robert College Research Center, 1965. 71 
pp. Free. 

WALKIEY, ROSABELLE Perce and DANIEL M. Wr- 
NER, et al. Retirement Housing in California. 
Berkeley, California: Diablo Press, 1966. xi, 134 
pp. $2.95, 

WELESMAN, Punir. Creativity in the Theater: A 
Psychoanalytic Study. New York: Dell Publish- 
ing Co., 1966. x, 275 pp. $1.95. 

Zinn, Howarp, Editor. New Deal Thought, Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1966. 
xlvii, 431 pp. $2.75. 


7 New Sociology Titles 
from BASIC BOOKS 


THE SOCIOLOGICAL TRADITION 


Robert A, Nisbet. Sets forth the essential, constitutive intellectual elements of the socio- 
logical tradition that reaches from Tocqueville and Marx through Weber, Durkheim, and 


Simmel down through contemporary thought and explores the relationship of this tradition - 


to the political ideologies of liberalism, radicalism, and conservatism and to the general 
evolution of ideas in the modern world. January 1967, $7.95 


THE ART OF CONJECTURE 


Bertrand de Jouvenel. Explaining what ths “study of the future” can mean in ‘our time, 
M. de Jouvenel discusses the methods—in economics, sociology, and political science— 
by which the future can be studied. 37.50 


POOR KIDS 
A Report on Children in Poverty 


Alvin L. Schorr. A candid yet unsensational exploration of the poignant situation of the 
13.9 million poverty-stricken children in the United States that analyzes the various income 
maintenance programs that have been preposed as remedies and sets forth alternatives. 
Illustrated. $5.95 


EMPIRICAL SOCIAL RESEARCH IN GERMANY: 1848-1914 


Anthony Oberschall. Preface by Panl F, Lazarsfeld. New insights into what empirical 
work, in the modern sense, the Germans did during the years belween the creation of the 
German Empire and the start of World War I. $5.75 


SOCIAL SCIENCES IN THE USSR 


Under the auspices of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences, 35 authorities explain achieve- 
ments and trends since World War TI in the social sciences, which in the USSR include 
history, archaeology, philosophy, and other disciplines considered humanities in the West. 
$7.50 


SOCIAL TECHNOLOGY 


Olaf Helmer, with Theodore Gordon and Bernice Brown. This methodological contribu- 
tion to the study of the future explains the authors’ “Delphi” technique of forecasting sci- 
entific and social innovation and analyzes other methods of “iaventing the future.” $5.95 


NEGRO SOCIAL AND POLITICAL THOUGHT: 1850-1920 
Representative Texts 

Edited by Howard Brotz. Through extensive selections from their writings—many of which 
have been long unavailable—Professor Brotz reveals what Martin R. Delany, Frederick 


Douglass, Booker T. Washington, and other thoughtful Negroes from 1850 to 1920 have 
felt about their future in this country. $12.50 


Address inquiries and orders to 


BASIC BOOKS, INC., Publishers 
404 Park Avenue South 
New York 10016 
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from SCHENKMAN 


SOCIAL CHANGE 
IN DEVELOPING AREAS: 


A Reinterpretation of Evolutionary Theory 


Edited by Herbert R. Barringer, University of Delaware; George I, 
Blanksten and Raymond W. Mack, Nerthwestern University 


paper, $2.95; cloth, $7.95 





THE SCIENTIFIC APPROACH: 
Basic Principles of the Scientific Method 
by Carlo L. Lastrucci $4.95 





: SOCIAL hla 
by Harold M. Hodges $4.95 


Second large printing 





ADOLESCENCE AND RELIGION: 


The Jewish Teenager in American Society 
by Bernard C. Rosen | : $4.95 





WHITE AFRICAN: 
An Early Autobiography 


by L. S. B. Leakey $7.95 
New printing 





SCHENKMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
One Story Street ¢ Harvard Square 
= Cambridge 38, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
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CLASS, STATUS AND POWER 


Social Stratification in Comparative Perspective 
‘Second Edition 


Edited by Reinhard Bendix, University of California, Berkeley, and Seiyiour 
Martin Lipset, Harvard University 


Emphasizing the comparative approach to social stratification, the reader gives ` 
special consideration to the advantages, problems, and challeriges of a compar- ` 
ative perspective. Seventy-four selections (fifty-five of which are new to this - 


edition) represent a sampling of the best literature in the field. Organized 
in six parts (Theories of Class Structure, Historical and Comparative Studies, 
Power and Status Relations, Differential Class Behavior, Social Mobility, and 
Pending Issues) the contributions of more than eighty authors present a 
wide range of work by classic writers as well as today’s leading scholars. 


1966 785 pages $9.95 


READER IN PUBLIC OPINION AND COMMUNICATION 
Second Edition 


Edited by Bernard Berlian: Vice-President of the Population Council, and 
Morris Janowitz, University of Chicago 


Now completely revised and updated, this noted Reader in the field of public 


opinion and communication presents a penetrating overview of the theory, 
substantive issues, and methodology of this rapidly expanding field of study. 
Fifty-four selections (of which more than half are new to this edition) are 
grouped in eleven major areas of investigation. “This Reader is of unquestion- 
able merit, and it will serve as both an introductory aid and as a reference 
book to advanced students of public opinion ... must bë considered essen- 
tial reading for sociologists and professional persons concerned with commu- 
nication.” =—-From a réview of the First Edition in the American Journal of 
Sociology 


1966 797 pages $9.95 
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FAMILY OF OUTCASTS 


A New Theory of Delinquency 


By Seymour Rubenfeld, Consultant on Youth and Delinquency, The National 
Institute of Mental Health 
“Family of Outcasts: A New Theory of Delinquency by Seymour Rubenfeld 
is easily the most exciting book written about delinquency in a long time... 
contain[s] the most sobering warnings against under-implemented, spray-gun 
solutions for the problem of delinquency that I have ever seen... fascinating 
arguments and plenty of documentation. ... There is no question in my mind 
that Rubenfeld’s ‘new theory of delinquency’ will elicit a wide range of ex- 
`- cited responses.” —Fritz Redl 

1965 851 pages $7.95 


THE DELINQUENT SOLUTION 

A Study in Subcultural Theory 

_ Edited by David M. Downes, London School of Economics - 

The term “delinquent solution” in the title refers to the way in which many 
lower-class and underprivileged youths adjust to and cope with the world 
around them. This study presents a comparative examination of the impor- 
tant American and English works in the sociology of juvenile delinquency, 
placing particular emphasis on the “subcultural” formulations of Cohen and 
others. Of particular interest is a detailed study of delinquent subcultures in 
two boroughs of London. 

Just Published 334 pages $6.95 


ORGANIZATION FOR TREATMENT 


A Comparative Study of Institutions for Delinquents 


- By David Street, University of Chicago, Robert D. Vinter, University of 
Michigan, and Charles Perrow, University of Wisconsin 

Foreword by Morris Janowitz 

This comprehensive investigation is the first comparative study of aake cor- 
rectional institutions. Emphasizing the function of specific institutional poli- 
cies, the authors show how organizational goals and their underlying beliefs 
shape the behavior of all persons who live and work in correctional establish- 
ments. In addition, the research shows that certain policies lead to a more 
complete rehabilitation of delinquents than do others. 

Just Published 852 pages $7.95 


more from THE FREE PRESS p 
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SLUMS AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


Experiments in Self-Help 
By Marshall B. Clinard, University of Wisconsin 


Bringing together a wealth of comparative research material about the nature and types ` 


of slums and slum dwellers in Western and non-Western societies, this volume gives spe- 
cial attention to the kind of urban community development essential to the solution of the 
slum problem. Concentrating on social change, an analytical model shows how slum popu- 
lations can be enlisted to bring about more rapid and, at the same time, more permanent 
improvement. 


1966 384 pages $7.95 . 


URBAN HOUSING 
Edited by William L. C. Wheaton, Grace Milgram, and Margy Ellin Meyerson 


This collection of more than 50 readings incorporates the latest knowledge, research, and 
the best current thinking regarding the problems of housing in the modern city. It will 
be of value to sociologists concerned with the challenge of today’s urban crisis, and to those 


regarding the “adequate” residential environment as essential for the well-being of the - 


individual, family, and the community. 
Just Published 544 pages $13.50 


URBAN DEVELOPMENT IN SOUTHERN EUROPE: 
SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


Volume II] of International History of City Development 
By E. A. Gutkind, University of Pennsylvania 


In more than 500 illustrations and a detailed text, Dr. Gutkind traces the development of 
cities and towns in relation to geographic, social, and economic factors in Portugal and 
Spain. Individual chapters that examine tke land and its history from antiquity, through 
the Islamic and Christian Middle Ages to the present, are followed by a City Survey in 
which nearly 100 representative cities and towns are described individually in text and 
pictures, . 
Just Published . 620 pages Pre-pub. price $19.95 
After March 31, 1967 $25.00 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED— 
VOLUME |: URBAN DEVELOPMENT IN CENTRAL EUROPE 


1964 507 pages $25.00 


VOLUME il: URBAN DEVELOPMENT IN THE ALPINE 
AND SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES 


1965 520 pages $25.00 
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IDENTITIES AND INTERACTIONS 


By George J. McCall, University of Illinois, and J. L. Simmons, University 
of California, Santa Barbara 


. Examines the entire range of conditions as well as the social and psychological 


variables that are involved in human interaction experiences. Concentrating 


. On ordinary persons in familiar situations, the authors illustrate the numer- 
' ous and unexpected complexities researchers must be able to deal with in the 


study of socialized man. l 
1966 - 288 pages $7.95 


`” - BUREAUCRACY IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


By Herbert Stroup, Dean of Students, Brooklyn College 


Employing a cross-disciplinary approach that encompasses the insights of an- 
thropology, sociology, political science, and education, this book examines the 
extent of bureaucracy in modern society, and how it functions in and affects the 
academic world. “. . . valuable and significant. . . . Academic men who 
read this book will gain a clearer understanding of the complex institution of 


. which they are a part.” —The Saturday Review 


1966 288 pages l $5.95 


THE EMERGENCE OF YOUTH SOCIETIES 

A Cross-Cultural Approach 

By David Gotlieb, Jon Reeves, and Waman ieaMouten 

In the tradition of the widely acclaimed Adolescent Behavior in Urban Areas 
(Free Press, 1968) this work presents the first critical and comprehensive 
survey of the literature of adolescence on a world scale. More than 2,200 stud- 
ies pertaining to the training and behavior of adolescents are included in the 


extensive cross-cultural bibliography. Starting from the premise that the emer- 
gence of distinct youth cultures is related to the growth of industrialization, 


- the authors empirically test a theoretical model that reveals some universal 


aspects of adolescent behavior, and indicate methods for further research and 


_ investigation. 


1966 884 pages ` | $7.95 
THE FREE PRESS A Division of The Macmillan Company 
866 Third Avenue, New York 10022 
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ivisiori 3 Supplementary Texts for Sociology Courses 


JUDICIAL POLICY-MAKING 

The Political Role of the Courts 

GLENDON ScHUBERT, Michigan State University 

Introduction by LEE LOEVINGER 

Using modern tools of analysis, Dr. Schubert examines the American courts, 


judges, and other actors and factors in the judicial policy-making process. He 
rings to bear upon the study of jucicial behavior the techniques and data of 
the behavioral sciences. Written in a clear, concise style so that the student 
is able to grasp the relationship between courts and other political institutions, 
judges and other political actors, and judicial behavior and other forms of 
political behavior. “The most prolific and practiced of the behavioral politi- 
cal scientists concentrating on law, Schubert writes with full command of the 
relevant literature and with great certainty that the behavioral approach to 
the study of law and legal processes is more fruitful than the traditional and 
conventional studies it seeks to supplement or replace . . . this is a text that 
is more than a textbook, a stimulating book for all who care about the rule 
of law in a free society.” Leo Weinstein, THE ANNALS. 


1965, 244 pages, softbound: $2.10, hardbound: $3.95 


THE SCHOOL IN CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY 
Davp A. Gos.in, Russell Sage Foundation 


Places the school in its proper perspective as an integral part of the community. 
Dr. Goslin shows that, in an ever-changing society, the school fulfills a dual 
role as both the conservative force preserving a cultural tradition and as 
an innovative force encouraging change and creativity. The structure and 
function of the school as a a institution is examined, including the com- 
plex and diverse problems facing the schools today and the continual pres- 
sures and counter-pressures that are on education. Dr. Goslin goes from the 
theoretical to the specific aspects and problems of the educational process, con- 
sidering the economic, technological, and social changes. ‘Though the book 
is by no means narrowly sociological in orientation, the major concepts of 
the sociology of education are clearly and explicitly introduced. 

Keystones of Education Series. 

1965, 192 pages, softbound: $2.10, hardbound: $3.95 


Scott, Foresman and Company College Division 
Glenview, Illinois Atlanta Dallas Palo Alto Oakland, N.J. 
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5000 teachers in over 80 cities have been 
linked together through the Greater Cleve- 
land Social Science Program. These teach- 
ers are able to increase their professional 


‘knowledge in the social science disciplines 


by using Bell System Tele-Lecture service. 

The Tele-Lecture concept has enabled 
these teachers from both the public and 
private schools to exchange ideas with out- 
standing profeassidnals in their field from 
anywhere in the U. 8. 


Teachers in any field can improve their 


abilities and broaden their knowledge by 


1 
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using modern communications services, 
The challenge of the information explo- 
sion, which is particularly evident in the 
scientific and mathematical disciplines, 
must be met with increasingly sophisti- 
cated and rapid means of communication. 

For more information on how communi- 
cations can help your department broaden 
contact with those who are active in the 
same field, get in touch with your local 
Bell Telephone Company Communications 
Consultant. You'll find he’s a specialist in 
the field of education. 
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| i For five days in August 1965, the fires : 
B i | RN, of hatred and frustration exploded 
| l in the Watts section of Los Angeles. 
Burn, Baby, Burn! reconstructs, 
hour-by-hour, block-by-block, the vol- 
canic fury of that terrifying week. 
Messrs. Cohen and Murphy, of the 


| Los Angeles Times’ Pulitzer Prize- . 
1 winning news team, explore the basic ` 
, causes of the riot and present a pro- - 


file of the community—examining the 


Coh d | ' mistrust between law officers and resi- - 
by Jer PER dents of Watts, the influence of the 
William 5. Murphy Black Muslims, the role of-the civil 


Introduction by Robert Kirsch rights movement, and the attitude of | 
| the white community. . 


Illustrated with photographs and 


“The book is well-researched and details — 
maps. 320 pages. $5.95 are plentiful.”—New York Times’ ` 
E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY “This work is well-documented, objective as 

} | and „perce tive . . . highly recommended 
New York 10003 . Library J ournal 


The Zulu Aftermath 


A Nineteenth-Century Revolution in Bantu Africa 
by J. D. Omer-Cooper 


J. D. Omer-Cooper, Professor of History at the University of Zambia, has ` 
written this detailed study of the emergence and consequences of the mili- - 
taristic Zulu Kingdom in Central and Southern Africa. The migrations, founda- 
tion of other kingdoms and tribes, and modification of tribal institutions which 
were caused by the Zulu advances are discussed in this book. $5.95 


The Fortunate Few 
‘A Study of Secondary Schools and Students in the Ivory Coast 
by Remi Clignet and Philip Foster 


The authors examine the ethnic and socio-economic patterns of secondary 
school recruitment, analyze student attitudes and values as these affect future 
adult roles, and discuss the articulation between education and occupation in | 
the Ivory Coast. — $8.50 


Northwestern University Press 
Evanston, Illinois 
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TIMELY AND IMPORTANT 
NEW PENGUINS 


Now available in paperback — two significant books by Lerone Bennett, Jr., 
brilliant young author, journalist and Senior Editor of Ebony Magazine. 





BEFORE THE MAYFLOWER: A HISTORY OF THE NEGRO IN 
AMERICA 1619-1964. Revised Edition. A full history of the 
American Negro, from his origins in the great empires of 
the Nile Valley and the western Sudan through the Negro 
revolt of the 1960's. Author Lerone Bennett, Jr., clarifies 
the role of Negro Americans during all periods of our na- 
tional history from Colonial times to the present. With back- 
ground portraits of outstanding Negroes—as well as an 
outline of the significant dates, events and personalities of 
American Negro history from 1492 to 1964. § $2.45 


.CONFRONTATION: BLACK AND WHITE. A timely analysis 
of the Negro revolt—its origins, history and implications 
for the future. Brings the reader face to face with many 
hidden and sometimes uncomfortable truths about racial 
conflict. “The book Is a provocative primer for the vast 
numbers of whites Ignorant of black American history and 
‘could be of particular value if it were assigned for high 
school and college classes in American history and social 
sciences.:’-The New York Times Book Review. $2.45 





Look for BEFORE THE MAYFLOWER and CONFRONTATION: BLACK AND ARNS by 
Lerone Bennett, Jr., at your paperback dealer’s today. 


PENGUIN BOOKS INC 


3300 Clipper Mill Road Baltimore, Md. 21211 
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Catholic Action in Italy 
THE SOCIOLOGY OF A SPONSORED ORGANIZATION 
Gianfranco Poggi 


This is a case study of Azione Cattolica Italiana (Italian Cath- 
olic Action), the largest organization in Italy dedicated to bring- 
ing the Church’s influence beck into all spheres of Italian life. 
The author focuses on the problems caused by ACI’s relation- 
ship with the Church on the one hand and with the general social 
environment on the other. $8.00 


Divisiveness and Social Conflict 
AN ANTHROPOLOGICAL APPROACH 
Alan R. Beals and Bernard J. Siegel 


Based upon extensive field research in the Pueblo Indian com- 
munity of Taos and the South Indian community of ‘‘ Namhalh,”’ 
this study is concerned with “divisiveness,” a propensity to 
varieties of conflict regarded by the membership of an organi- 
zation as detrimental to the organization, and hence as requiring 
remedial action. $6.00 


NOW AVAILABLE IN PAPERBACK: 


W. E. B. DuBois 
NEGRO LEADER IN A TIME OF CRISIS 
Fransis L. Broderick 


“Excellent, scholarly biography of one of the most amazing American 
personalities of the century.’’—Saturday Review. ‘‘Applying an easy 
style and a gift for trenchant analysis to a thorough knowledge of his 
material, Broderick has produced a highly readable and scholarly intel- 
lectual biography.’’—The American Historical Review $2.95 


Order from your bookstore, please 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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You're probably using one of these texts . . . 
Have you examined the others? 


An Introduction to Anthropology—tThird Edition 


By Ralph L. Beals and Harry Hoijer, both of the University of California, 
Los Angeles 

. qualifies as one of the best, perhaps the best, elementary all round treatment 
of ‘the whole field of anthropology.’ ‘mwAmeri¢an Anthropologist, on the previous 
edition. This thoroughly revised Third Edition of a widely respected -text Investi 
gates all major areas of modern arithropology. Two ma ar themes dominate the 
work: man as a biological organism and the structure and development of culture. 
An expanded treatment of physical —— is included. 


1965, 832 pages, $7.95 


Man’s Evolution: An Introduction to Physical Anthropology 


By C. L. Brace, University of California, Santa Barbara; and M. F. Ashley 
Montagu 


Following contemporary theory, this widely adopted text for- ‘beginning studante 
presents an interpretation of the human fossil record and human variation. ue : 

minim of tradi itional descriptive material (largely presented E grapalce yy 

beat emphasizes the processes affecting tralts that have responded to ovo! FHS 
orces, 


1965, 364 pages, $5.95 


Cultural and Social Anthropology: Selected Readings : 


Edited by Peter B. Hammond 


. This selection of forty-four readings by ited known asin r E 
_ both the cultural and social approaches to the study of anthropology. The paee 
n either complete articles or generous portions ot books and come from a vatiety 

of sources. 


1964, 512 pages, paper, $3.95 


Physical Anthropology and Archaeology: Selected Readings 


Edited by Peter B. Hammond — 


The separate but related studies of physical anthropology and archaeology su 
ment each other in this volume of readings. Nearly every selection contains á 
summation of important earlier work as well as a lucid presentation of recent theory 
and the latest data in the field. 


1964, 412 pages, paper, $3.95 
Write to the faculty service desk for examination copies. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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Elizabeth Ferguson ` 
. SOCIAL WORK: . 
An Introduction - 


£6 


se refreshingly rion-tech- ` 


nical, very readable, contains’ 


a wealth of information es 
` qnd affords a comprehensive 
coverage of the: field.” > 


Public ‘Welfare - 
$6.25 


672 Pages . 


James K. Skipper, Jr. and 
Robert C. Leonard ` 


SOCIAL INTERACTION. 
AND PATIENT CARE 


A multidisciplinary salse 
tion of thirty-five readings 
focusing social science con- 
cepts .on- the interaction .of 
‘hospital patients, - nurses, 
physicians and other health 
workers. 

399° Pages Paperbonni 
Te $4.40 
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C NEW; SEVENTH EDITION... 


PRINCIPLES: OF 
CRIMINOLOGY 


, Edwin H. Sutherland and. Donald R. Gone 


For y more ‘than forty years, Principles of Crimi- 
‘nology; 3 originally written by the late Dr. Edwin 


H. Sutherland and revised by Dr. Cressey, has 
Now Dr. 
Cressey, working ‘within the basic organizational 
framework supplied by Professor Sutherland, has 
again brought the book completely up-to-date. 


‘Materials’ on delinquent and criminal subcul- 
tures, delinquent gangs and prison life have been 
extensively revised, and substantial portions of 
all chapters have been rewritten to incorporate 
the most recent developments in research. 


The theory of differential association has become 
a standard concept in the literature of criminol- 
ogy. Dr. Cressey, while retaining the formal 


` statement of this principle, has prepared for this 


edition a. penetrating discussion of the theory’s 
strengths and weaknesses as they have emerged 
in present day research. 


670 Pages 1966 $7.50 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
College Department, East Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa., 191 o5 
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Stuart A. Queen, Robert. o o NEW. 


“W. Habenstein, John B. 


Adams 


wamra T THE SOCIAL CONTEXT 
VARIOUS CULTURES OF MARRIAGE | er 


Surveys family systems in... | 2 


+ 


+ 


twelve cultural and histor- | - E Richar d Udry 

ical settings throughout the . 

world, Toda, Hopi, Ba- | - Ans ‘eso new book į in which social- ali 

ganda, pre-revolutionary Chi- ' < logical aspects of masculine and feminine sexu- 

nese and kibbutz are among | ` ality’ are èxplored. with straight-forward sophisti- 

the systems covered. catión. Sexuality in general and heterosexuality 

320 Pages Paperbound in particular are viewed as.soċially developed 
| 81.85 behavior patterns with drives induced by social 


experience. The implications of this. approach 
for social control and ‘for individual attitudes 


Evelyn M. Duvall toward sex are probed and analyzed. _ 
FAMILY | ; The author’s approach is basically systematic 
and analytic, making liberal use of case histories 
DEVELOPMENT to illustrate. concepts and conclusions and to 
With emphasis on the family bridge the gap. between general — and 
life. cyule, Ihe coace nudy the realities of life. 
sound and highly successful - While centerad aa middle-class Amene 
text features a dynamic, func- patterns, cross-cultural material i iş, frequently i in- 
tional approach to marriage cluded to provide- perspective: for. the- student. - 
and family relations. l a 
532 Pages $6.95 585 Pages _ 1966 $7.25 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
College Department, East Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa., .19103 
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Occupied with “Occupations”? 


ALDINE HAS THE TEXTBOOK YOU'VE 


BEEN SEEKING 
OCCUPATIONAL CAREERS: 


A Sociological Perspective 


by Walter L. Slocum, Professor 
of Sociology, Washington State 
University. 


An intelligent and thorough assessment of all facets of occupational careers, 
_ this book is an extremely useful text far courses on occupational sociology, 
educational sociology, and the sociology of professions. It presents stu- 
dents with the relevant theories and empirical findings of contemporary 
sociological research, provides a conceptual framework for the study of 
careers, defines work and occupational roles, and historically outlines the 
great changes in occupations that have occurred since the Indtstrial Revo- 
lution, as well as those that are likely to occur as a result of automation. 


Comprehensive in coverage, this book explores the development of atti- 
tudes toward work forms, the nature of role sets in which specific occupa- 
tional roles are formed, ethical standards developed by specific work groups 
to régulate the occupational performance of workers, and the meaning of 
organizational folkways and structures for careers in selected occupations. 


Viewing ‘technological advance as a form of cultural change, the author 
pays close attention to the increasing rapidity of innovation in the labor 
p ere. He analyzes the consequences for society of the increasingly 
short time span between the creation, implementation, and diffusion of 
new techniques and methodologies and the additional pressure this accel- 
erated change adds to the work environment. 
A handbook of current sociological knowledge on occupations, a history 
of the development of occupations, a discussion of contemporary 
and research on occupations, and a wellspring of useful insights inte the 
future development of osstietional roles, this book is an invaluable sup- 
plement to all courses on the sociology of occupations. 
Figs., tables, bibliog., index, 264 pp., $6.00. 
Paperbound edition available, in quantities of 
5 or more only, for classroom use, at $2.95. 


WRITE THE COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 
FOR YOUR TEXT EVALUATION COPY. 





ALDINE PUBLISHING COMPANY / 320 W. Adams St. / Chicago’“<itinois 60606 
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A major new work by | 
OSCAR LEWIS = 
broader in scope, o 
and even more powerful 


than his classic 
The Children of Sanchez 





A PUERTO RICAN FAMILY IN THE CULTURE 
OF POVERTY—SAN JUAN AND NEW YORK 


W La Vina is the first full-scale portrait of a Puerto 
Rican urban slum family in San Jnan and New York. Six- 
teen persons, representing four gecterations, tell their own 
stories, and those of their parents and grandparents. 
These narratives—uninhibited in their details, often brutal 
in their impact~show patterns of change over many. 
years, They also make clear the differences, and the 
tragic similarities, between the experiences of Puerto ` 
Ricans on their home {sland and on the mainland. f 
The result is an utterly frank and haunting insight into 
the inner lives of American citizens who live on a level ` 
of deprivation largely unknown 2r ignored by our af- 
fluent society. - 
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RR 
| PRIMITIVE AND PEASANT ECONOMIC SYSTEMS 


By MANNING Nasu, University of Chicago. “Practically essential as a basic text for 
introductory courses in economic anthropology.”—L. FELDHAMMER, Simon Fraser 
Kii 166 pp. $1.95 paper, $5.00 cloth 


_ ARCHAEOLOGY: An Introduction 


By Clement W. Muicuan, University of California, Los Angeles. “A most useful 
addition to the roster of texts available for introductory courses in general anthro- 
pology.”—Rozgxr J, Squier, University of Kansas. 197 pp. $4.50 paper, $7.50 cloth 


CULTURES OF THE NORTH PACIFIC COAST 


By Pane Drucxer, with an introduction by Harry B. HAWTHORN, University of — 
British Columbia. “The production and relatively low price of this excellent work 
call for a bravo for author and all concerned with the project.” —Morton F. Faun, 
Columbia University. 243 pp. $3.25 paper, $6.00 cloth 


CHANDLER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
124 Spear Street, San Francisco, California 94105 


Oatalogs from the Library of the 
INSTITUT fiir WELTWIRTSCHAFT (Institute for World Economies) 


Personenkatalog (Bibliographical and Biographical Oatalog of Ta 
Estimated 629,000 cards reproduced in 30 volumes Price: $2373.00 


Behördenkatalog (Catalog of Administrative Authorities) , 
Estimated 195,000 cards reproduced in ro volumes Price: $750.00 


Koérperschaftenkatalog (Oatalog of Corporations) 
Estimated 269,000 cards reproduced in 13 volumes Price: $1000.00 


Regionenkatalog (Regional Catalog) Bad 
Estimated 1,075,000 cards reproduced in 52 volumes Price: $4000.00 


Sachkatalog ae oe) Est. 1,725,000 cards reproduced in 83 volumes 
Special price: $5850.00; after April 30, 1967: $6500.00 


Standortskartei der Periodika ( Shelf List of Periodical Holdings) 
Estimated 176,000 cards reproduced in 10 volumes 


Special price: $607.50; after January 31, 1968: $675.00 


Titelkatalog (Title Oatalog) Est. 300,000 cards reproduced in 15 volumes 
Special price: $1012.50; after April 30, 1968: $1125.00 


10% additional charge on orders outside the U.S. 


G. K. HALL 8 CO. 70 Lincoln Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02111 
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- Paperbacks © 


THE NEGRO POTENTIAL 


By Eli Ginzberg with the assistance of James K. EA 
Douglas W. Bray, and Robert W. Smuts 
“An outstanding analysis of the economic enfranchisement 

of Negroes . . . the authors . . . present not only objective 
conclusions about the nature of segregation, but many sound 


r devel and utilizing more fully the poten- 
aie ae N N ERC . Weaver, American Sociological 
Review 0. 46 1.45 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL FRONTIERS 
OF SOCIETY 


By Abram Kardiner, with the elaboration of Ralph 
Linton, Cora Du Bois, and James West 

“Marks a turning point in the study of man. . . techniques 
of analysis are effectively descri important new findings 
about the development of human nature are made and prom- 
ising lines of further investigations are bi Ae forth.”—R. 


K. Merton; N. Y. Times No. 48. 


kais 


MINORITIES IN THE NEW WORLD 
Six Case Studies 


_ By Charles Wagley and Marvin Harris 


“An important socio-anthropological study of six minority 
groups which illuminates the problems of minorities every- - 
where "Library Journal - No. 57 $1.95 


PATHS OF LONELINESS 
By Margaret Mary Wood 


' “With understanding and simplicity that belie the problem’s . 


complexity, Miss Wood coordinates wide-ranging materials from 
a science, psychology, and anthropology. ... gives sober- 

ing significance to the public problems and personal heart- 
aches of ‘aloneness’!”——The Association jor Family Living 


No. 3 $1.50 


See them at your ire TETEA or write for 
examination coples and complete paperback catalog. 


COLUMBIA wncasnmss 





2960 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10027 
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New 
Strangers at the Gate 


Social Disorder in South China, 1839-1861. FREDERIC WAKEMAN, JR. In his lively account 
of events in the Canton area during the Opium War and the Taiping Rebellion, Mr. 
Wakeman has used local history to test certain hypotheses posed by earlier writers about 
the effects of Western imperialism on 1gth-century China. A striking recreation of one 
of the most controversial periods in Chinese history. $6.00 


Postwar Economic Growth im Japan 


Edited by nyoraro Komiya. Translatzd by ropert s. oZAKI1. Unlike most other comparable 
studies, this collection of papers by young, non-Marxist economists was published orig- 
inally for Japanese readership, Each of the contributors discusses a single aspect of the 
contemporary economy. No other recent book in English affords a better overview of 
postwar economic growth in Japan. $7.50 


The Communist Movement in Iran 


SEPEHR ZABIH. Communism has had a relatively long history in Iran, where it first came 
to public notice in 1920, but Mr, Zadih’s is the first comprehensive study of its evolution 
there. To offer this objective and authoritative account, Mr. Zabih has drawn on hitherto 
unused primary sources including interviews with participants in the events described. 


$8.00 
The New Comparative Mythology 


An Anthropological Assessment of the Theories of George Dumézil. 

C. SCOTT LITTLETON. .A thoughtful assessment of the theories and methods developed by 
one of the greatest—and most controversial—figures in the movement to relate myth to 
social structure and function. Dumézil has attempted to reconstruct functional values 
in tribes claiming ancient Indo-European descent: the priestly, the warrior, and that of 
the husbandman. Hardly a line of Dumézil’s thirty-eight books and hundreds of articles 
has been translated to English; Mr. Lirtleton’s book fills a crucial gap in folkloric, myth- 
ological and sociological scholarship of contemporary America. $5.95 


Educational Systems of Africa 


INEZ SEPMEYER AND MARTENA SASNETT. The first exhaustive study of education on the 


_ African continent, with information comirg directly from primary sources: Ministries of 


Education, government and private instizutions, university administrative officers, and 
many other agencies affiliated with or influencing education in Africa at all levels. “This 
monumental publication establishes a new milestone in the preparation of practical re- 
source material for admissions persanrel,”—Clyde Vroman, Director of Admissions, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. $30.00 


from California 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS, BERKELEY, 94720 
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Sociological analyses ` HY 


of current problems in our society 


-= SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

A Modern Approach l 

Edited by HOWARD S. BECKER, Northwestern University. With contributions ` 
by WARNER BLOOMBERG, JR., LEONARD J. Dumt, ARNOLD S. FELDMAN, EDGAR Z. 
FRIEDENBERG, HERBERT J. Gans, Scorr Greer, Irving Louws Horowrrz, ROBERT 
L. LeoroLD, Raymond W. Macx, S. M. MLER, BERNICE L: NEUGARTEN, MARTIN 
Ren, Leo F. Scunore, Martin Trow, STANTON WHEELER, HaroLd L, WILENSKY. 
A definitional analysis of 14 major social problems, some of which are pressing 
public issues but have not been included in traditional texts of this nature. It 
emphasizes the disparity between the public definition, upon which action is 
based, and the less subjective, sociological analysis of the particular problems. 
1966. 770 pages. $8.95. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
A Book of Readings 
Edited by ROSE GIALLOMBARDO, New York University. 


An excellent selection of 52 articles from the contemporary literature dealing with 
the sociological aspects of delinquency. 
1966. 565 pages. Cloth: $8.95. Paper: $4.95. 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT AND SOCIAL CHANGE 
Edited P PASON L. FINKLE, The University of Michigan; and RICHARD W. 
GABLE, University of California, Davis. o 
This reader seeks to understand in behavioral terms the contemporary process 
of political development and its relationship to other social transformations 
occurring in modernizing societies. 1966. 599 pages. $8.95. 


METROPOLIS ON THE MOVE 

Geographers Look at Urban Sprawl 
Edited by JEAN GOTTMANN, Ecole des Hautes Etudes (Sorbonne); and 
ROBERT A. HARPER, Southern Illinois University. With contributions by 
Harop Mayer, Epwin Taomas, PETER Nasu, Epwarp Hicsrer, ROBERT DICKIN- 
SON, ROBERT C, LEDERMANN, BART EPSTEIN, James Kenyon, Henny Facin, and 
Rosert MCcNEE. 
Focuses on urban sprawl—the spread of urban development beyond the limits 
of city boundaries. Considers the form, forces, and pressure created by urban 
sprawl, examines its impact upon the functioning of the city, and offers an al- 
ternative for the future. 

1967. Approx. 224 pages. Cloth: $6.50. Paper: $3.45. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
605 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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É Just published 
a THE STUDY OF SOCIETY 

An Integrated Anthology 

Edited, with Introductions, by PETER L ROSE, Smith College ; 
This new integrated anthology contains 70 unabridged articles and essays $ 
which deal with the major areas of sociological in ar ane The selections = 
offer a comprehensive overview of the nature of the ipline and a series 

of concrete illustrations of wha: sociologists have learned about the nature 
of society. The concise and pertinent information for each selection and # 
the detailed headnotes linking the articles permit this book to be used # 
as either a text in conjunction wits a variety of paperbacks or as a # 
supplementary reader. 


X December 1966; 992 pages; $5.95 paperbound; $9.95 hardbound 
u CONCEPTS, THEORY, AND EXPLANATION IN 


os 


THE BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 


* 










- Edited, with Introductions, by GORDON J. DIRENZO, Indiana University © 
S November 1966; about 250 pages; about $3.50 Š 
$ In preparation ... 
§ SOCIETY An Introduction to Sociology 
: Second Edition 
S by ELY CHINOY, Smith College 
A thorough revision of an eminently-successful text, This provocative second 
a edition brings considerable new data to the discussion of social change and & 
. to such contemporary issues as education, the trend toward bureaucratiza- © 
Ba tion and the mushrooming of cities and their suburbs. 
S Spring 1967; about 488 pages; about $6.95 . 
|, CHALLENGE OF CHANGE 
An Analysis of Social Trends in the United States x 
by RAYMOND W. MACK, Nertiwestern University 
February 1967; about 300 pages; about $4.95 
F! The Third Edition of ... 
Tr 
= SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 
a by NICHOLAS S. TIMASHEFF, Professor Emeritus, Fordham University 


ate 
n 


The newly-revised edition of the only comprehensive synthesis and inter- s 
pretation of the evolution of sociological theory. ps 


July 1967; about 350 pages; about $6.50 


For further information, write to RANDOM HOUSE, Inc. : 
The College Department 501 Madison Avenue New York 10022 § 
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Just Published ... 


: | MINORITIES IN A CHANGING WORLD 
. by MILTON L. BARRON, The Graduate Center of the City - 
University of New York 


This selection brings are the most recent articles from 

1959 to the present on dynamics of minority group prob- 

: lems in American society. Emphasizing the changing status 

= of the American Negro, minority groups from Europe, Asia, 

_ F and Latin America are also considered in some detail. 


December 1966; 480 pages; $4.95 


SOCIOLOGY The Study of Human Relations 
Second Edition, Revised 
by ARNOLD M. ROSE, University of Minnesota 


“In my opinion the most mature text available. Logically ar- 
ranged, up to date, represents modern sociology at its best.” 
Carlo L. Lastrucci, San Francisco State College 


1965; 735 pages; 24 tables; 8 figures; 
6 pages of illustrations; 38.95 


j TEACHER’S MANUAL for SOCIOLOGY: THE STUDY OF 
hd : HUMAN RELATIONS prepared by Caroline B. Rose and 
i Arnold M. Rose 112 pages 


SMALL GROUPS Studies in Social Interaction 
Revised Edition 
Edited by A. PAUL ee Haverford College, 


EDGAR F. BORGATT versity of Wisconsin, and 
ROBERT F. BALES, Hamara University - 


1965; 728 pages; $7.95 


AMERICAN SOCIETY A Sociological Interpretation 
3 Second Edition 
w : by ROBIN M. WILLIAMS, JR, Cornell University 
= 1960; 570 pages; $6.95 


For further information, write to: 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 


College Department 501 Madison Avenue New York 10022 
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dictionary Cy Peay 


Enele Janay 
ENSHE Pera te?, 


Random House, Inc. 





A landmark in 


publishing history... 


An indispensable 
ge and usa 


ide to contemporary 
e dictionary that cites 


such current expressions as human engineer- 
ing, right-to-work law, and zip code—the most 
euthoritative reference book for professional 


and personal use. 


This entirely new dictionary, prepared by 
a staff of more than 350 of the world’s lead- 


ing scholars, educators, 


linguists, and lexi- 


cographers will meet every need for clear 
understanding and effective communication. 


Extensive research and scholarship have 
rodaced distinctive features which cannot be 
ound together in any other reference work: 


-~ 260,000 entries and 1630 illustrations 
~ A COMPLETE ATLAS OF THE 


WORLD, 64 pages 


of new four-color 


maps and a 27,000- entry gazetteer 
~ 4 BILINGUAL FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


ian, 


— Geographical names 
population 


~ Biographical names 


DICTIONARIES—French, Spanish, Ital 
ian, German 


with location, size, 


~ Titles and characters in literature, art, 


and music 


' — Characters in legend and mythology 
~ Names of the stars, constellations, and 


comets 


~ Biblical names and where found in the 
e 


Bibl 


~ Foreign words and phrases often used in 
English 


The scope of THE 


RANDOM HOUSE 


DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LAN. 
GUAGE furnishes a single-volume reference 
center for schcol or home use. This remark- 
able dictionary is available at half the cost 
of existing unabridged dictionaries. $25.00 


For further information, write to 


‘The College Department 
-501 Madison Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10022 
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Outstanding Books in Sociology 


SCALES FOR THE MEASUREMENT OF ATTITUDES 


By MARVIN E. SHAW and JACK M. WRIGHT, both of the University of Florida. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. Available Winter ’66-’67. 


Specifically designed to assemble all worthwhile attitude scales in a single source. The 

book also assesses instrumentation presently available for attitude measurement, in 

order that existing gaps in the field may be filled. The book is an extremely thorough 

ee ay Wee a ene E ee neers er or 
ibliography 


ALCOHOLISM IN AMERICA 


By HARRISON TRICE, Associate Professor, Cornell University. McGraw-Hill Social 
Problem Series; 176 pages; $3 35, clothbourd. Soft-cover Text Edition available for 
classroom adoption: $1.95. 


Integrates extant data into a sateen! social-psycholo explanation of alcoholism 
in America. The book also presents practical Se AP on alcoholigm’s impact on 
family and job, as well as providing’ an assessment of therapies and a discussion of pre- 
vention. Alcoholism is compared with opiate addiction providing a contrast rarely 
encountered in existing literature, Includes a discussion of alcoholism’s impact on the 
work world, an important topic largely ignored. | 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HUMAN RESOURCES 


By ELI GINZBERG, Graduate School of Business, Columbia University. 320 pages, 
$7.95, Hard Cover Edition; $3.95, Soft Cover Edition. 


Provides in a a source the essential results of the author’s efforts, svatdiny: over 
more than three decades, to explore the fleld of human resources. The core of ‘he book 
is composed of nineteen chapters selected from fifteen previously published works, Much 


of the material is reprinted with little or no change except for the updating of statistics. 


SOCIAL BEHAVIOR: A Program for Self-Instraction 


LESLIE F. MALPASS, Editor, Virgi Pol c Institute: VERNON ED- 
ONDS, Florida State University; DO E. e of South Florida; 
DONALD L. LANTZ, University of South Florida; HERSCHEL E. E. ASELTINE, Uni- 
vay z ToD Florida; and JO B. ADAMS, University of South Florida. Available 
inter ’ ; ; : 


Each chapter-size unit consists of from 180 to 250 programmed “frames.” An intro-. 
duction and summary (in prose) are included for each unit, as is a review quiz. The book 
can be used as a text for interdisciplinary social science courses or introductory soci- 
ology, social psychology and eduicadonsl sociology/social studies courses. 


SEND FOR YOUR EXAMINATION COPIES TODAY. 


MeGraw-Hill Book Company 
330 WEST 42ND STREET / NEW YORK, N.Y. 10036 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC STUDIES 


A Journal devoted to research, especially in the pict of economic growth, social change 
and polltical action In underdeveloped territories 


Vol. 15, No. 1 (March, 1966): 
Keynesian Theory in an Open Economy Charles Kennedy 
See Aspect of Jamaican Emigration to the United Kingdom, 1953- 


Gene Tidrick 
Social Factors in Secondary School Selecticn in British Guiana M. K. Bacchus 
The Plural Society Debate, Some Comments on a Recent Contribution H.-L McKenzie 


Vol. 15, No. 2 {Jane, 1966): 
Population Growth in Grenada in the Twentieth Century Jack Harewood 
The Labour Force, Employment and Unemployment in Cuba, 1957--1961 James O’Connor 
An Experimental Comparison of Some Alternative Methods of Com- 

puting Demand Elasticities George E. Cumper 
Distribution of Income in Trinidad-Tobago, and Comparison with 

Distribution of Income in Jamaica E. Abiram 
A “Reproduction Function” for Young Women in Mexico W. Whitney Hicks 
The Transfer Process: Theory and Experience in a Developing Economy Clive Y. Thomas 


Agricultural Development in ‘Traditional’ and ‘Peasant’ Economies 
(Review Article) George L. Beckford 


Annual subscription per volume of 4 numbers £2 Os Od; U.S. $5.60; W.1. $9.60 
Single numbers 12/6; U.S. $1.75; W.l. $3.00 


INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC RESEARCH 
University of the West Indies, Jamaica 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF SOCIAL PSYCHIATRY 


An interdisciplinary journal covering aspects cf the various social and behavioural scie 
ma marna to psychiatrists, psychologists, Pen Aan and other workers in the field 
tal health, social services and sociological theory. 


CONTENTS, Vol. XII, No. 3, Summer 1966: 


J. Hoenig and Martan W. Hamilton The Schizophrenic Patient in the Community and 
his Hifect on the Household 


Merton J. Kahne Sulcid3 Research: A Critical Review of St ai 
and Potentialities in Mental Hospitals, P 
Jacob A Eee T William F. Youngman, Suicids and Family Disorganization 
and Leifer 


Vincent J. D'Andrea Kenal Health Tralning for Overseas Volunteer 


David M. Kissen Psyehctomatic Histories in the Relatives of Male 
Hosur Chest Unit Patients with Special Reference 
to Lung Cancer 


Asher Hoek and Shlomo Wolstein Con-olnt Psychotherapy of Married Couples: A 
Clinical Report 
Judd Marmor Natonal, Internationalism, and Emotional Ma- 


Namoru Iga Relation of Suicide Attempt and Social Structure 
in Kamakura, Japan 
Announcements 


Book Reviews 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATR 


Sterling Area All Other Countries 
£2,10.0 $10.00 For Hospitals, Libraries, Universities, ete. 
£2. 0.0 $8.90 For Individ Subscribers 
Editors : 
Articies from U.8.A. and Canada should be sent to Dr. Marvin K. O ler, State University 
of New York at Buffalo, 2211 Main Street, Suffalo, N.Y. 14214 Meta all other 
countries to Dr. Joshua Bierer, 7 Hollycroft Avenue, London, N. WB in and, 


Enquiries and Subscriptions: 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF SOCIAL PSYCHIATRY 
7 Hollycroft Avenue, London, N.W.3,. England 
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For the college curriculum... 


THE COMMUNITY 


An Introduction to a Social System 


Irwin T. Sanders, 
The Ford Foundation 


The new Second Edition of this popular 
textbook on -community life treats the ge- 
neric characteristics in all communities— 
large, small, industrial, rural, at home and 
abroad. The book’s objective is to view the 
community as a’ social system made up of 
human relationships. Each system is studied 
independently yet related to the others to 
show the part it plays in the total ¢ommunity. 
The book’s ultimate aim is to enable the 
student to see the community in a new light 
and to make him aware of the necessity for 
proper application of the scientific method. 
2nd Ed., 1966. 549 pp., illus. $7.75 


HUMAN INTERACTION: 


An Introduction to Sociology 


Glenn M. Vernon, ` 
University of Maine 


Designed for introductory courses, this 


_ textbook offers a symbolic interactionist 


framework of theory emphasizing the manner 
in which the symbols man uses are related 
to his behavior: It stresses the social aspect 
of behavior, the dynamic and emergent as 
well as the systematic and orderly. This inter- 
actionist—rather than group—-approach en- 
courages the student to think sociologically 
and to ask questions that can be scientifically 


researched. Throughout, quotations challenge 


the student to apply developing concepts to 
specific examples. Instructor’s Supplement 
available. 1965. 416 pp., ulus. $7.50 


AMERICAN 
MINORITY RELATIONS 


The Sociology of Race and Ethnic Groups 


James W. Vander Zanden, 

The Ohio State University 
Reflecting the latest theoretical advances, 
this new Second Edition examines current 
trends, the nature of American minority re- 
lations, race, the dominant group, and the 
sources of prejudice and discrimination. The 
four major processes of intergroup relations 
—conflict, segregation, stratification, and as- 
similation—are analyzed. Emphasis is placed 
on minority reactions to dominance, particu- 
larly the Negro and the civil rights move- 
ment, and social change as it relates to 
dominant-minority relations. 2nd Ed. 1966. 
550 pp. : $7.75 


SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


S. Stansfeld Sargent, Clinical Psychologist, 
Phoenix, Arizona; and 
Robert C. Williamson, Lehigh University 


This new Third Edition covers a broad 
range of topics, enabling the book to be used 
for both psychology and sociology courses. 
The central viewpoint is the “field” approach, 
involving personality variables, situational 
factors, and. person’s perceptions of social 
situations. Within this framework contribu- 
tions from psychology, sociology, anthropol- 
ogy, psychiatry, etc., are brought together as 
a meaningful whole. Each chapter has an 
annotated bibliography. Instructor’s Supple- 
ment available. 3rd Ed., 1966. 733 pp., iHus. 

$8.50 


The Ronald Press Company 
..... LS East 26th Street “ New York,NY. 10010. 
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a8 g APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS 
takes pleasure in announcing a new 
program of specialized publishing in 
sociology with the appearance of .. . 


CONSTRUCTIVE TYPOLOGY AND SOCIAL THEORY 


JOHN C. MCKINNEY, Duke University. A major creative work that contributes vitally 
to the methodology and theory of sociology as a scientific discipline, this book ex- 
plores the role of the process of typification in social theory and research. The con- 
struction of types and typologies is intensively examined to determine their structure 
and function in social inquiry and to explicate a procedure for their formulation. 
Foreword by PAUL F. LAZARSFELD. 250 pp., $5.00 


AGING AND SOCIAL POLICY 


Edited by JOHN C. MCKINNEY and FRANK T., DE VYVER, both of Duke University. The 
result of a symposium, held in the spring of 1965 under the auspices of the Duke Uni- 
versity Program for the Socio-Economic Studies of Aging, this timely volume ex- 
amines the ideas, attitudes, working arrangements, and compromises out of which 
emerge decisions concerning the problems of aging. Reflecting the extensive research 
on the subject over the past ten years, the study emphasizes the need for developing 
sound policy in dealing with the problems. 338 pp., $6.50 


SCHIZOPHRENICS IN THE COMMUNITY: 


An Experimental Study in the Prevention of Hospitalization 
BENJAMIN PASAMANICK, Illinois Psychiatric Institute; FRANK SCARPITTI, Rutgers, The 
State University; and SIMON DINITZ, The Ohio State University. This volume describes 
an experimental home care study with patients who would normally have been treated 
in state mental hospitals, in an effort to determine the feasibility and effectiveness of 
home care under drug medication and public health nursing. December 1966, 320 
pp., $8.00 (tent.) 


Appleton-Century-Crofts 
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and two MAJOR new publications Acc 
for introductory sociology . . . 


BASIC SOCIOLOGY: An Introduction to Theory and Method 


_ ALVIN L. BERTRAND, Louisiana State University. Introducing the beginning student 


of sociology to the analytical approaches and methodological techniques of the field 
by means of a systematic and integrated theory, this text moves in logical sequence 
from one basic understanding to another. Although theory is stressed—and clearly 
distinguished from content—the application and utility of sociology are also em- 
phasized. A deliberate attempt is made to cast all definitions relating to social struc- 
ture and organization in such a way as to obviate or lessen the dependence upon 
psychological concepts. Complete chapters are devoted to the structure of groups 
and complex systems, to social power, social organization, and social control. A study 
of sociology rather than a description of Amerizan society, the book also differs from 
others in its field by resisting an overplay of emotional themes, such as race relations 
and propaganda, and by its minimal use of entertaining or dramatic devices, relying 
instead on clear, concise explanations of theory. March 1967, 528 pp., illus., $7.50 
(tent. ) 


THE SUBSTANCE OF SOCIOLOGY: Codes, Conduct, and Consequences 


Edited by EPHRAIM H. MIZRUCHI, Syracuse University. A class-tested anthology for 
introductory sociology courses, this volume is designed to inform, to encourage soci- 
ological perceptivity, and to help undergraduates grasp the relevance of specific 
transformations now taking place within Western and non-Western societies. Carefully 
and thoughtfully connected, the selections present a full range of viewpoints and meth- 
odologies designed to analyze and describe basic social phenomena. While the book 
treats a variety of themes, it focuses particularly on the connection between subjective 
and objective processes, between the normative and factual, and between theory and 
observation. Discussed are such topics as values, “anomie,” social change, and con- 
flict theory. The contributors—representing both classical and contemporary view- 
points—include Durkheim, Sumner, Cooley, Mead, MacIver, Merton, Malinowski, 
Hamilton, Sartre, Meadows, and others. February 1967, 576 pp., paper, $3.95 (tent.) 


DIVISION OF MEREDITH PUBLISHING GOMPANY 
440 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 10016 
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TETE 
A quarterly review published by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 


Now available: Vol. XVIII, No. 2, 1966 
MODERN METHODS IN CRIMINOLOGY 
Nils Christie Research into methods of crime prevention 
Christian Debuyst A clinical approach to the aetiology of crime 
J. E. Hall Williams Evaluating penal methods 


Denis Szabó The socio-cultural approach to the aetiology of 
delinquent behaviour | 


Miklós Vermes and Socio-therapy for delinquents 
Andras Szabó 


Marvin E. Wolfgang Mathematical methods in criminology 
and Harvey A. Smith 


Select bibliography, by Jean Pinatel 
Annual subscriptions $7.00 Single issue: $2.00 


Now avaliable: 


THE BOOK REVOLUTION 


Professor Robert Escarpit of Bordeaux University in France has written an authoritative study 
of the Important changes that have occurred in the publishing world over the last few decades. 


The revolution has complex and varied origins, including explosive population growth, the spread 
of education and the increase in spare time which encourages the habit of reading. Also involved 
işs the “astonishing advance in production and distribution techniques which have made possible 
the huge printings necessitated by the very increase in the number of readers.” The is an 
excellent popular exposition of the book trade today, with diagrams and statistics on the volume 
of sales in the leading countries, analyzed by function and by ee including reprints and 
translations. It discusses the problems of writers, publishers and ksto 

ment under the demands of mass readership. It looks to the advent of the book as a major 
medium of information, of mass communication. The trend is already established by the paperbacks. 


But Profesor Escarpit stops just short of the most recent aspect, as yet hotly debated among pub- 
lishers: the use of electronic methods and automation in book production and distribution. Before 
that era arrives all persons connected with the book trade should be familiar with what has been 


happening up to now. 
160 pages $3.50 


Order from: 


UNESCO PUBLICATIONS CENTER 
323 East 34th Street, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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= Ą_ new advanced studies. ` ~ 
irom bobbs—merrill  - 


MEDICAL INNOVATION, A Diffusion Study* 


by James Coleman, Elihu Katz, Herbert Menzel 


A research study in communication, presenting the results of research 
conducted in four Midwestern communities in 1950 to discover how a 
new drug comes to be accepted and widely used. Has implications for 
the acceptance of any innovation in any city. Replete with graphs and 
tables. An appendix gives samples of the specific measures and 
questionnaires that were used. 





$2.95 . 
IMPROVISED NEWS: A Sociological Stud 


of Rumor 
by Tamotsu Shibutani 


“A first-rate conceptual job... onsive and responsible 
to the extant literature ... capable of being read with 
pont by researchers in the area, b aduate students, and 


y advanced undergraduates as ,.... Sheldon ‘Stryker, 
Indiana University 
250 pages $1.95 





COMMUNITY* 


An Analysis of an Urban Stratification System 

by Edward O. Laumann į 
A methodological study of the extent to which intimate social inter- 
action in the urban setting is affected by occupational rank, and of 
the possible implications of social interaction for the formation of 
attitudes toward the stratification system and other institutional 
subsystems. 


300 pages $2.95 


THE LAW OF THE SAINTS 


A Pokomam Pueblo and Its Community Culture * 
by Ruben E. Reina 


“... an outstanding account of a Middle American Indian 
Community. He shows convincingly how the people... 
use the religious system to maintain .. . social and 
cultural solidarity . . ."—Eric R. Wolf, PORA 
The University of Michigan 





ž “On approval” titles 


: tur BOBBS-MERRILL company. inc. 
SUBRIDIARY OF HOWARD W. BAME à CO. INC. 
college division 4200 WEST btad BT. » INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 402806 


PUBLISHERS OF THE REPRINT SERIES IN SOCIOLOGY 
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A Tower in Babel 


A History of Broadcasting in the United States to 1933 


By ERIK BARNOUW, Columbia University. “To make any comment at all about 
A TOWER IN BABEL, I had first to recover from my mute awe at the brilliance with 
which Erik Barnouw has researched, organized and presented his subject.”—-NoRMAN 


Corwin. “Professor Barnouw’s scholarly book is certain to be the standard reference ` 
for every student of broadcasting in the United States.” —Lours G. Cowan. 16 pages. 


of halftones, 6 line drawings. $8.50 


Three Worlds of Development 


The Theory and Practice of International Stratification 


By IRVING LOUIS HOROWITZ, Washington University. “The amount and 
scope of information on which Horowitz's THREE WORLDS OF DEVELOPMENT is 
based is simply amazing. He has submitted his evidence to a systematic and sharp analy- 
sis which is consistently pertinent, Horowitz has written a great pioneering book, ex- 
ploring the theory and practice of development with an understanding not matched any- 
where else.”——-Hetio JAGUARIBE, Harvard University ` cloth $8.50 


paper $2.95 


A World of Peoples 


By ROBERT GARDINER, Executive Secretary, United Nations Economic Com- 


mission for Africa. In a searching examination of racial antipathy, the author franki 

discusses the grave situations that have arisen and still exist in Africa, England, Latin 
America, the Far East, and the United States;.the new force of Afro-Asianism; and 
colonial exploitation and its legacy. Mr. Gardiner measures their implications in terms 
of their domestic environment and their effects upon the international situation, How- 
ever, he concentrates his attention upon the individual within those societies and sees 
hope in the concern for the rights of individuals that is embodied in organizations like 
the United Nations. $3.75 


The Tweed Ring 


By ALEXANDER B. CALLOW, Jr., University of California, Santa Barbara. 
“Alex Callow’s book on Boss Tweed is a superbly written book, well-researched, and 
presented with splendid tolerance for human fallibility along with a great and humane 
grief that dem could not then, and cannot now, do much better in the cities. ... 
What a breath of fresh air in historical writing this book is! The boring details of 
traction contracts and scandals has been omitted—the relevance of Tweed and the City 
Boss is here in full detail."—-DeEan ALBERTSON, University of Massachusetts $7.00 


Oxford University Press / New York 
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The Family in Social Context 


By GERALD R. LESLIE, Oklahoma State University l 


Comprehensive and up-to-date, this new textbook on the sociology of the family affords 
balanced coverage of cross cultural, historical, sociological-institutional, and life cycle 
materials. The product of Dr. Leslie’s seventeen years’ experience in college and wni- 
versity teaching, the work features in its contents and emphases the materials that the 
author has found most useful in bringing understanding to students. Based upon the 
body of family research of the past two decadss, the book presents issues, where they 
exist, in an objective manner and resolves them by showing what the available data 
indicate rather than by using research findings to support a point of view. The Family 
in Social Context contains a wealth of information in a single volume making learning 
more efficient and pleasureable for both professors and students. 


Spring 1967 T50 pp. prob. $8.00 


Current Perspectives in Social Psychology: 
Readings with Commentary 7 
Second Edition 


Edited by EDWIN P. HOLLANDER and RAYMOND G. HUNT, 
State University of New York at Buffalo 


Now in its Second Edition, this well-known work provides the student with an aware- 
ness of the scope of social psychology in terms of its prominent concepts and related 
research. Two sections on organizational processes and intergroup relations have been 
added to give even greater coverage of the contemporary field. Included are thirty-three 
new selections which supplement the thirty-two retained from the first edition. Intro- 
ductions are made to each major section. Extensive bibliography; expanded references. 


February 1967. 600 pp. paper prob. $5.00 


By EDWIN P. HOLLANDER 


For use in undergraduate programs, this basic text introduces the historical background 
of social psychology as well as theory and method. Among the topics are: Details 
on Major Methods in Social Psychology; Nature and Acquisition of Attitudes; The 
Measurement of Attitudes and Dynamics of Attitude Change; Culture; Language; Per- 
sonality Functioning in Society and Culture; Subcultural Influences, Personality, and 
Individual Differences; and Group Processes and Effects. Thoroughly documented, the 
book cites nearly eight hundred references to the literature in social psychology. 


Spring 1967 550 pp. 75 figs.; 15 tables prob. $8.50 


An instructor’s manual, to be used with the Second Edition of Hollander and Hunt: 
Current Perspectives in Social Psychology, and Hollander: Principles and Methods of 
Social Psychology, will be provided. 


Principles and Methods of Social Psychology 


Oxford University Press/200 Madison Ave./New York, N.Y. 10016 
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Announcing a new series of 
paperback readers in ethnography 


AMERICAN MUSEUM 
SOURCEBOOKS IN ANTHROPOLOGY 


Paul Bohannan, General Editor 


American Museum Sourcebooks in Anthropology 
are compiled from the writings of eminent anthropologists, 
as well as economists, historians, and sociologists — 
when they provide insights into matters of anthropological 
interest. Each volume will be designed to offer 
as wide a range of ethnographic fact as possible, and 
a coherent foundation for anthropological theory. 
The first titles in the series, just published, are: 


LAW AND WARFARE: Studies in the Anthropology of Conflict, PAUL 
BOHANNAN, ED., Professor of Anthropology at Northwestern University. 
Llustrated. Indexed. 432 pages. Paperbound, $2.50; hardbound, $8.50. 


TRIBAL AND PEASANT ECONOMIES: Readings in Economic Anthro- 
pology, GEORGE DALTON, ED., Associate Professor of Economics and 
Anthropology at Northwestern University. Illustrated. Indexed. 600 
pages. Paperbound, $2.95; hardbound, $9.95. 


PERSONALITIES AND CULTURES: Readings in Psychological Anthro- 

pology, ROBERT HUNT, ED., Assistant Professor of Anthropology at the 
University of Illinois, Illustrated. Indexed. 456 pages. Paperbound, $2.50; 
hardbound, $8.50. 


COMPARATIVE POLITICAL SYSTEMS: Studies in the Politics of Pre- 
industrial Societies ED. BY RONALD COHEN, Professor of Anthropology at 
Northwestern University, and jonn MIDDLETON, Chairman of the New 
York University Department of Anthropology. Illustrated. Indexed. 456 
pages. Paperbound, $2.50; hardbound, $8.50. 


For further information, write 
THE NATURAL HISTORY PRESS 
The American Museum of Natural History 
79th Street and Central Park West, New York, N. Y. 10024 


THE NATURAL HISTORY PRESS 


a division of Doubleday & Company, Inc. 
publishers for The American Museum of Natural History 
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The Ne Sociology: 


Essays in Social Science and Social Theory in Honor of 

C. Wright Mills 

Edited by IRVING LOUIS HOROWITZ, Washington University 

1964 528 pp. cloth $8.50 A Galaxy Book, GB 148, paper $2.50 


The Springtime of Freedom: 

The Evolution of Developing Societies 

By WILLIAM McCORD, Rice University 

1965 342 pp. cloth $6.00 paper $2.25 
Assimilation in American Life: 

The Role of Race, Religion, and National Origins 

By MILTON M. GORDON, University of Massachusetts 


. 1964 286 pp. cloth $5.25 paper $2.50 


Social Problems: 
Dissensus and Deviation in an Industrial Society 


By RUSSELL R. DYNES, ALFRED C. CLARKE, and SIMON DINITZ, 
The Ohio State University; and TWAO ISHINO, Michigan State University 
1964 624 pp. illus. $7.50 


Rural Life and Urbanized Society 


By LEE TAYLOR, Cornell University, and ARTHUR R. JONES, Jr., 
Mississippi State University 

1964 508 pp. illus. $7.50° 
sociology and Pragmatism: 

The Higher Learning in America 


By C. WRIGHT MILLS, edited with an introduction by IRVING LOUIS 
HOROWITZ 
1966 480 pp. A Galaxy Book, GB 169, paper $2.95 


Religion and Social Conflict 


Edited by ROBERT LEE, San Francisco Theological nem and -MARTIN 
- MARTY, Associate Editor, The Christian Century 

208 pp. cloth $5.00 paper $1.50 
Theoretical Criminology 
By GEORGE B. VOLD, University of Minnesota 
1958 346 pp. $5.75 
Oxford University Press/200 Madison Ave./New York, N.Y. 10016 
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INTERESTING NEW BOOKS 





THE ARAB MOSLEMS IN THE UNITED STATES: Religion and Assimilation 


By Abdo A. Elkholy. This study points. out the fallacy of the previously assumed negative 
correlation between religiosity and assimilation. Moreover, it examines the socioeconomic 
status of the residents, their professions, the status of women, intermarriage, the ecological 
patterns, the relationship existing between two Arab Moslem communities and their Christian 
and Jewish oe and the attitudes of the inhabitants toward their native and adopted 


countries. 
Paper, $1.95; Cloth, $5.00 


CHOICE IN HUMAN AFFAIRS 


By Elmer Luchterhand and Daniel Sydiaha. Developed ‘as a means to enhance feelings of 
personal worth and competence in times of crisis in the employees’ work lives, the notion 
of choice is advanced as a key concept for various kinds of preventive and therapeutic 
social programs. The .case for broad application of this and other features of the mutual 
system of placement rests on the view that different social problems may be related by 


pervasive common elements. 
Paper, $1.95; Cloth, $5.00 
MASS ENTERTAINMENT 


By Harold Mendelsohn. This provocative book examines minutely the extttcal évaluations, 


assumptions, and subjective judgments upon which the attack against mass entertainment 


is actually based. To accomplish this objectively the author. has turned to the behavioral- 


sciences to provide him with objective standards of judgment. He has drawn on the find- 
ings of psychology, sociology, and psychoanalysis to assemble a body af evidence showing 
that the pursuit of entertainment reflects perfectly normal human and social behavior and 
ee ate eee ene Omer oe ee ov aremeel 


Paper, $1.95; Cloth, $5.00 


CRIMINAL LAWYER 


By Arthur Lewis Wood. This unique study portrays the criminal lawyer in the social sys- 
tem in which he functions. The system centers on the institution of the court in the ad- 
ministrative process of criminal justice and takes into account career patterns, adjustments 
to various roles, relationships to colleagues and an organization of the practice, ‘ethics, 
and attitudes toward other professional matters 

(Spring 1967) Cloth, $6.00 tentative 


THE GERMANIC PEOPLE 


By Francis Owen. This scholarly investigation deals fully with the background of the 
Germanic people, tracing the development of their culture from its earliest’ inception to 


the time when the pure Germanic culture began to blend with those of other peoples, l 


thus beginning the long process of “Européanization” that is not yet completed. 
Paper, $2.45 


Available from your book dealer or the publisher 
For a complete listing of all titles, send for a free catalog. 
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INTRODUCTION TO CULTURAL 


. ANTHROPOLOGY 
Edited by James A. Clifton 

Eighteen broadly experienced scholar-teachers, representing. a 
cross-section of colleges and universities throughout the country, 
have devoted individual chapters to substantive and methodological 
aspects of cultural anthropology. The book stresses the why and 
the how of cultural anthropology es well as the traditional what. 
In addition to illustrative summary statements about the varieties 
of cultural behavior, this book conveys an understanding of the 
fundamental questions cultural anthropologists ask about man 
and the various methods they employ in seeking answers to these 
questions. Although designed for the student of Introductory 
Anthropology, the book will be a useful supplement to other courses 
in anthropology or related disciplines dealing with the interaction 
of man and culture. 


About 550 pages. A Spring 1967 Publication 
THE FAMILY, SOCIETY, AND 
THE INDIVIDUAL 
Second Edition 


William M. Kephart 
The second edition of this standard text continues to use the family 
to illustrate the relationship between—-and interdependence of— 
individual needs and societal imperatives. The entire book has 
been thoroughly revised, and completely new chapters or sections 
have been included on Social Class, Mate Selection, and Marital 
Adjustment. Dr. Kephart maintains the unique blending of schol- 
arship and writing skill that made the first edition so popular with 


- students and instructors alike. A revised Instructor’s Manual is 


available to accompany the text. 
676 pages 1966 $8.25 


SOCIOCULTURAL FOUNDATIONS 
OF PERSONALITY 
Edited by Albert D. Ullman 
Fifteen readings, carefully integrated by original supporting text, 
show the complex interrelations between culture and personality. 
The book is based on experimental psychology’s findings about 


learning i in general, and it attempts to describe how the individual 
acquires the behavior patterns of a particular culture. 


420 pages 1965 ©. $7.50 


A Houghton Mifflin Company 


BOSIO i ENEY TEL aN 
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An Outstanding New Sociology Text from Dorsey .. . 


SOCIOLOGY 
Rules, Roles, and Relationships 


By EVERETT K. WILSON, Antioch College 


"| had given up on introductory texts and was about to switch 
to all paperbacks before Wilson's book came along.” 


This comment by David O. Arnold of the University of California, Santa Barbara, ex- 
presses the enthusiasm of many teaching sociologists for Wilson’s Sociology. Since its 
publication last spring, this book has already been adopted by over one hundred seventy 
colleges and universities—attesting to the status it has taken as a leading text in its field. 


‘Other comments received are: 


“This is one of the most readable books I have ever examined. At the seme time it is systematic 
and thorough. I especially like the ‘asides on method,’ which are simple sats (ee for a beginning 
student to understand, and complete enongh to give him a grasp of the pro 


(Waldo W. Burchard, Northern Illinois University) 


“Rarely has a sociology textbook offered such a combination of a sound, teachable presentation 
of significant content, a delightful literary style, and a stimulating intellectual challenge. The 
writer’s students have indeed been fortunate to get acquainted with sociology under his guidance. 
The research studies cited and the passages quoted are relevant, powerfully effective.” 

(Sister Miriam, Ursuline College) 

“T find this book’s value over other introductory texts to be in the area of methodology. Mr. Wilson 


recognizes the importance of methodology and statistics to the study of sociology and treats it as 
an integral part of such study.” 


(Kenneth J. Berry, State University of New York, Buffalo) 


“An excellent volume—highly sophisticated—yet clear and challenging.” 
(John Scanzoni, Indiana University) 


A comprehensive and helpful Instructor’s Manual is available to adopters of Wilson’s So- 
ciology, as well as a separate Manual of Exercises which will assist the instructor in 
classroom presentation. 


746 pages Text price: $8.00 


Published in The Dorsey Series in Anthropology and Sociology 
Consulting Editor: ROBIN M. WILLIAMS, JR., Cornell University 


W rite for Examination Copies Today 
THE DORSEY PRESS 


HOMEWOOD, ILLINOIS 
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